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PREFACE 


TO   THB 

THIRD   AMERICAN  EDITION 


Thr  adopiion  of  itiis  work  as  a.  text-book  by  nuniLitms  i:i 
stitution*,  and  the  demand  for  a  third  edition  within  so  short  & 
period,  indicate  the  favorable  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  in 
this  country. 

In  complying  with  the  request  of  the  publishers  to  superin* 
lend  the  present  edition,  the  editor  has  seen  fit  to  add  a  few 
notes,  which,  if  of  no  value  to  the  accomplished  historical 
ncholar,  may  perhaps  be  of  some  use  to  the  younger  student 
He  takes  this  occasion  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the 
study  of  history,  and  on  the  use  which  he  conceives  may  be 
made  of  works  hko  the  present. 

The  study  of  history  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  thorough  edu- 
cation. Aside  from  its  more  immediate  practical  advantages 
a  full  and  familiar  knowledge  of  history  is  requisite  to  the 
most  hberal  cultivation  of  the  mind.  Accordingly,  the  study 
of  history  has  always  hid  a  place  in  the  course  of  instruction 
pursued  in  our  higher  institutions. 

Precisely  here,  however,  lies  a  serious  difficulty.  History 
19  not,  like  many  of  the  other  studies  prescribed  in  such  a 
^•jurse,  a  science  whose  leading  principles  can  be  systemati- 
cally exhibited  within  a  moderates  compasn,  and  of  which  a 
vVMnpleto  elementary  knowledge  can  be  imparted  within  a 
limtted  time.  There  is,  properly  speaking,  no  short  road  to 
ooompittcnt  knowledge  of  h'story.    For  anv  valuable  purjMisr 
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ttiere  ia  really  no  fluch  thmg  an  aii  elementary  study  of  hisian*. 
It  is  not  worth  while  lo  study  it  at  all,  unless  it  be  thoroughly 
studied.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  it  cannot,  however,  bo 
imparted  in  the  lecture  rouni  ;  it  innst  be  acquired  by  the 
4tud«ni  himself  in  the  solitary  lolior  of  the  closet.  The  most 
accomplished  iii^trucler  can  do  nothing  more  ttian  to  assist 
hini  in  pursuing  his  investigations  fur  hitnscir.  He  must 
study  special  histories.  Ho  must  carcfidly  examine  the  best 
tfources, — M  possible,  the  original  sources.  Ho  must  make 
lumseir  familiar  with  the  details — at  least  of  all  the  most 
impnriant  portions — of  the  history  of  the  world  This  is  ihr 
work  of  years. 

It  ia  obvious,  therefore,  that  a  thorough  knowledge  oi  Li*i 
lory  can  never  be  acquired  in  the  time  allowed  for  its  stud} 
in  tbe  usual  course  of  public  Jristniction.  The  same  thini< 
may  perhaps  be  said  to  liold  true  of  other  siudies.  To  .a  cer- 
tain extent  it  does.  SiiU,  in  regard  to  most  of  the  oihei 
studies,  more  can  be  done  within  the  allotted  time  towards  ac- 
quiring a  competent  knowledge  of  them,  than  can  bo  done  in 
regard  to  history.  A  good  foundation  may  bo  laid;  a  suc- 
cessful beginning  may  be  made,  in  respect  to  h'siory  it  is 
far  more  dilhcult. 

in  what  way,  therefore,  to  occupy  the  time  allotted  to  his- 
/  tpry  to  the  heal  advantage,  is  a  perplexing  problem. 

To  devote  the  whole  period  to  the  study  of  some  compemi 
j  uf  universal  history,  coutaini.ig  a  summary  or  abridgment  of 

'  all    ilie   special   histories  of   the  world,  ia  a  very  commoi: 

I  method.  Yet  such  works,  from  the  uiture  of  tbe  case,  can  bt- 

r  out  little  more  to  the  young  student  than  a  barren  mass  of 

(dates,  names,  and  dead  facts.  We  might  as  well  expect  U. 
gain  a  correct  and  Jively  impression  of  tho  form,  features,  and 
expression  of  a  living  miin  from  ibe  contemplation  of  die  hu- 
man skeleton,  as  to  acquire  a  true  knowledge  of  histor} 
from  such  abridgments  alone.  **  Abridgments,"  as  Profeaaoi 
^mvth  well  remarKs.  *'  liave  their  use,  but  to  riad  th&m  a.s  o 
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nuixe  summary  method  of  acquiring  historical  knowledge,  v- 
not  their  use,  nor  ':an  be.  When  the  detail  is  tolerably  knowi;, 
(he  summary  can  then  he  understood,  but  not  before,  bum- 
maxies  may  always  serre  mo»t  usefully  lu  revive  the  know  - 
ledge  which  has  been  before  acquired,  may  throw  it  into 
jkToper  shapes  aiid  proporlioas,  and  leare  it  in  this  state  upon 
(he  memory,  to  supply  the  materials  of  subsequent  reflection. 
But  general  histories,  if  they  arc  read  first,  and  before  the 
particular  history  is  known,  are  a  sort  of  chain,  of  which  llie 
links  seem  not  connected ;  contain  representations  and  state- 
ments, which  cannot  be  understood,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
remembered  ;  and  exhibit  to  the  mind  a  succession  of  objects 
ind  images,  each  of  which  appears  and  retires  too  rapidly  to 
be  surveyed  ;  and,  when  the  whole  vision  has  passed  by,  as 
soon  it  does,  a  trace  of  it  is  scarcely  found  to  remain.  Weiu 
I  to  look  from  an  eminence  over  a  country  which  I  had  nerer 
before  seen,  I  should  discover  only  the  priiKipsl  objects;  the 
villa,  the  stream,  the  lawn,  or  the  wood.  But  if  the  landscape 
before  me  had  been  the  scene  of  my  childhood,  or  lately  of 
my  residence,  every  object  would  bring  along  with  it  all  its 
attendant  associations,  and  the  picture  thai  was  presented  to 
the  eye  would  be  tlie  least  jKirt  of  the  impression  Uiat  was 
received  by  iho  mind.  Such  is  the  dilTerence  between  read- 
ing general  hisiories  before,  or  after,  the  particular  historiee 
t/>  which  they  refer." 

1  must  not,  indeed,  omit  to  observe,"  continues  the  same 
vnier,  "  that  there  are  some  parts  of  history  so  obscure  and 
of  so  hltle  importance,  that  general  accounts  of  them  are 
all  that  can  eithci  be  expected  or  acquired.  Abridgments  anJ 
|!enerEi  histories  must  hero  be  used.  Not  that  much  can  oe 
bus  received,  but  that  mucli  is  not  wanted,  and  that  what 
lihlc  is  necossary  may  be  thus  obtained. 

*  must  also  confess  that  general  histcnes  may  in  like 
manner  be  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  general 
nniicn  o^  the  great  leadini;  features  of  any  particular  history  ; 
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they  ma}*-  bo  to  the  Btudem  what  iiiapj  are  lo  tlio  irsr^ller, 
and  givo  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  couiury,  and  uf  iho  mag 
nitude  and  situation  of  tne  towns  through  wliich  he  is  to  pass  ; 
thoy  may  teach  liim  what  he  is  to  expect,  and  at  \vh;it  points 
he  ia  to  be  the  most  diligent  in  his  inquiries. 

'*  Viewed  in  this  light,  general  histories  may  be  considered 
ari  of  great  importance,  and  that  even  before  the  perusal  of 
die  [>articular  histories  to  which  they  refer ;  but  they  must 
never  be  resorted  lo  except  in  the  instances,  and  for  ihe  pur 
pesos  just  mentioned  ; — they  must  not  bo  read  as  substitutes 
for  more  minute  and  regular  histories,  nor  as  short  methods  of 
t^uiring  knowledge."* 

While,  therefore,  the  time  devoted  to  lustory  in  our  usual 
ci/urse  of  public  inslniclion  may  not  be  altogether  lost,  evf»n 
if  wholly'  etiipbyed  in  the  study  of  some  general  compendium 
there  is  yet  great  danger  that  its  fruit  will  be  merely  the  me- 
chanical acquisition  of  a  mass  of  dead  fads,  soon  forgotten. 

The  zealous  teacher  will  naturally  feel  a  strong  desire  lo 
lead  his  pupils  to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
living  spirit  of  liistory,  the  true  meaning  and  significance  of 
its  mere  facts.  In  this  view  resort  is  often  had  to  such  works 
as  this  of  Guizoi  and  others,  which  trout  of  what  is  called 
the  philosophy  of  history.  But  in  such  works  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts  wtuch  are  made  the  basis  of  generalization  nnd 
refled'.oni  is  almost  wholly  presumed  ;  while  the  young  stu- 
dent, from  igfioranco  of  the  details  of  histor)',  or  a  too  sligh; 
acquaintance  with  thetn,  may  not  be  in  a  conJition  to  under- 
bland,  much  less  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  force  and  justness 
of,  the  general  views  presented  to  him. — at  all  events,  is  cx- 
|K>aed  to  tlio  danger  of  getting  the  habit  of  too  easily  taking 
upon  trust,  of  acquiescence  without  insight.  Against  all  these 
dangers  the  faithful  teacher  must  do  his  best  lo  protect  the 
istodont.     The  most  proper  time  to  study  such  works  is  nn- 
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loubUMlly  wben  a  iborougb  historical  knowled]{0  of  the  faaba 
Qpon  which  they  rest  is  acquired.  Somo  ono  such  worK  may 
however,  under  the  g^udance  of  a  competent  teacher,  bo  read 
with  benefit  by  tbo  young  student.  Kven  if  there  be  some 
things  which  he  cannot  adequately  appreciate  till  he  shall 
have  gained  a  more  minute  knowledge  of  the  historical  de- 
tails i  even  if  there  be  some  things  which  for  the  picsent  ho 
iniist  icave  unsettled  or  take  upon  trust, — he  will  still  ^in  the 
odranlage  of  having  his  attention  directed  to  iho  ^cai  prob- 
lems which  history  presents  for  solution  ;  ho  will  form  au 
iiea  uf  what  is  meant  by  the  most  general  spirit  of  history ; 
he  will  have  learned  that  the  mere  external  events  of  history 
are  worthy  of  record  only  as  signiAcant  of  the  moral  spirit  of 
humanity ;  and  he  will  be  guided  in  his  future  study  of  the 
facts  and  details  of  special  liistories  by  a  moro  detcnninato 
aim,  and  a  more  enlightened  interest. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  the  student 
should  in  the  course  uf  his  elementary  education  be  led  tc 
accomplish  thoroughly  some  portion^  however  small,  of  the 
great  task,  of  the  historical  scholar  ;  that  some  epoch,  or  por 
lion  of  an  epoch,  some  interesting  and  important  event,  at 
least,  forming  a  son  of  historical  whole,  should  be  selected 
and  minutely  studied,  till  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  iLi 
details,  and  perfectly  coiiipreheuds  the  connexion,  meaning, 
and  consequences,  of  all  the  facts.  Tliis  should' be  dono  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  him  how  to  investigate  and  compare, 
combine  and  reflect  for  himself. 

In  the  impossibility,  then,  of  communicating  a  thorough 
krowledgo  of  history  during  the  usual  course  of  public  in- 
siructioD,  tcAis  much,  it  is  conceived,  should  bo  attempted- 
u>  add  to  the  study  of  somo  judicious  compond  of  universal 
nisiory,  that  of  some  goad  specimen  of  philosophical  geno- 
mtization  of  historical  facts,  and  the  thorough  investigation 
jf  some  small  portion  of  special  history 

The  present  work  by  M.  Ouizot  may  be  recommended  «9 
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an  oxcelloni  -spcciiiiea  of  the  sort  of  books  whicli  amy  uiO 
the  student  in  rurming  the  habit  of  roflecting  upon  tho  [acta 
of  history,  and  in  awakening  and  directing  an  intelligent  in- 
terest in  the  study  of  those  facta  Its  generalizations,  it  us 
true,  aro  often  extremely  rapid,  and  presume  a  vast  amount 
uf  historical  knowledge  ;  but  with  the  guidance  of  a  compe 
ten.  teacher,  the  diligent  »tudenL  may  supply  for  himself  the 
needful  information  ;  while  the  clearness  and  liveliness  of  the 
blyle  render  it  an  attractive  work,  and  the  general  justnesii 
uf  iia  Llmughl,  the  moderation  and  r^andor  of  its  spirit,  make 
it  for  the  most  part  a  safe  and  salutary  work. 

In  ilie  occasional  notes  added  to  this  edition — and  which 
•\ro  referred  to  by  numerals — the  editor  hris  had  no  regular 
plan  of  elucidating  Uio  work.  Ho  has  sometimca  made  a 
critical  or  qualifying  remark  simply  because  it  could  be  done 
in  a  short  space,  and  at  other  times  has  otnitted  to  say  any 
thing,  because  he  would  otherwise  have  been  led  into  too 
extended  a  disquisition.  So,  likewise,  in  some  places  he  has 
girea  historical  or  chronological  statements  of  facts  whore  ho 
thought  he  could  do  so  to  any  good  purpose  within  a  mode- 
rate compass,  and  in  other  places,  which  might  seem  equally 
or  more  to  require  similar  illustration,  he  has  added  nothing, 
because  he  could  not  save  the  student  ihe  trouble  of  booking 
elsewhere  without  increasing  too  much  the  size  of  the  volume. 
In  short,  ihcy  are  what  they  are — here  and  there  a  note  ;  and 
tho  editor  would  fain  hope  that  they  will  not  detract  Irom  the 
value  of  the  work  in  the  view  of  any  readers,  and  tiiat  tn 
some  ihcy  may  bo  of  use.  C    S  H. 

Univermit^  of  Nbw-York. 
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HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION 

IN  MODERN  EUEOPE. 

MIOM     THE     FALL    OP    THE    ROMAN     EMPIRE    TO     THE     fllBhCU 
REVOLUTION. 


LECTURE  I, 


CIVILIZATION    IN    GENERAL. 


iJtiKo  calicd  upon  to  give  a  course  of  lectures,  and  havuij* 
bunsidereii  what  subject  would  be  most  agreeable  and  con- 
venient to  fUl  up  the  short  space  allowed  ua  from  now  to  the 
close  of  the  year,  it  hns  nccurred  to  mo  that  a  general  sketch 
uf  the  History  of  Modem  Europe,  considered  more  especial- 
ly with  re^rd  to  the  progresB  of  civilization — that  a  general 
5iirrcy  of  the  hJstory  of  European  civ-ilization,  of  ils  origin, 
it?  progress,  ils  end,  its  character,  would  be  the  most  profitable 
«rtibjoct  upon  which  I  could  engage  your  attention. 

I  say  European  nvilization,  hoc;LUse  there  is  evidently  so 
king  a  uniformity  {unite)  in  the  civilization  of  llie  dillerent 
tcs  of  Europe,  as  fully  lo  warrant  this  appellation.  Civili- 
zaiion  has  flowed  to  ihem  all  from  sources  so  much  alike — il 
is  so  connected  in  them  all,  notwithstanding  the  great  dilTer' 
encee  of  time,  of  place,  and  circumstances,  by  the  same  prin- 
ciples, and  il  so  tends  in  them  all  to  bring  about  the  same  re- 
?ulu,  that  no  one  will  duubt  the  fact  of  there  being  a  civiliza- 
tion essentially  European. 

At  ihe  sumo  lime  it  must  be  observed  that  this  civiltzatioi- 
rannot  be  found  in — its  history  cannot  be  collected  from,  the 
hivtory  of  any  single  stato  of  Europe.  However  similar  ir 
ira  general  appearance  throughout  the  whole,  ivs  varietv  is  nol 
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htm  rumarkablc,  nor  has  ii  ever  yd  developed  itself  coMpletcl> 
in  any  particular  country.  Its  characlerislic  featurea  art 
widely  spread,  and  we  shall  be  obliged  U>  seek,  as  occasior 
may  require,  in  Englaml,  in  France,  in  Germany,  in  Spain, 
for  he  elements  of  its  history. 

The  situation  in  which  we  are  placed,  as  Frenchmen, 
nfTorda  ua  a  ^reai  advantage  for  entering  upon  the  study  of 
European  civilization  ;  for,  without  intending  to  flatter  the 
country  to  which  I  am  bound  by  so  many  ties,  I  cannot  but 
refiard  Francu  as  the  centre,  oa  the  focus,  of  the  civilization 
of  Europe.  It  would  be  going  loo  far  to  sny  that  she  has  a] 
ways  been,  upon  every  occasion,  in  advance  of  other  nations. 
Italy,  at  various  epocna,  has  outstripped  her  in  the  arts ;  Eng- 
land, aa  regards  political  instiliilions,  is  by  far  before  her ; 
and,  parhajjs,  at  certain  moments,  we  may  find  other  nations 
of  Europe  superior  to  her  in  various  particulars  :  but  it  raual 
still  bo  allowed,  that  whenever  France  has  set  forward  in  the 
career  of  civilization,  she  has  sprung  forth  -mih  new  vigor. 
and  has  soon  come  up  with,  or  passed  by,  all  her  rivals. 

Not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  tliosc  ideas,  iboso  institutions 
which  promote  civilization,  but  whose  birth  must  bo  referred 
to  other  countries,  bare,  before  they  could  become  general,  or 
produce  fruit, — before  tltcy  coidd  ho  transplanted  to  other 
lands,  or  benefit  the  common  stock  of  European  civilization, 
been  obliged  to  luidergo  in  France  a  new  preparation :  it  in 
Trom  Franco,  as  from  a  second  country  more  rich  and  fertile, 
lliat  they  have  started  forth  to  make  the  conquest  of  Europe. 
There  is  not  a  single  great  idea,  not  a  single  great  principle 
of  civilization,  which,  in  order  to  become  universally  spread, 
has  not  6rst  passed  through  France. 

There  is,  indeed,  in  the  genius  of  the  French,  something  of 
a  sociableness,  of  a  sympathy, — somothing  which  spreads 
Itself  with  more  facility  and  energy,  than  in  the  genius  of  any 
other  people :  it  may  bo  in  the  language,  or  the  partjcidar  lunj 
of  mind  of  the  French  nation  ;  it  may  be  in  their  manners, 
or  that  their  ideas,  being  more  popular,  present  themsulvcf* 
mere  clearly  to  the  masses,  penetrate  among  them  with  great- 
er ease ;  but,  in  a  word,  clearness,  sociability,  sympathy,  arc 
the  particular  characteristics  of  France,  of  its  civilization ; 
und  these  qualities  render  it  eminently  qualified  to  march  at 
tJie  head  of  European  civilization. 

In  studying,  ihpn,ihe  history  of  this  great  fact,  if  is  neithei 
un  %Ll)iira''y  choice,  nur  convention,  tliat  leads  m*  to  mnk*- 
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Pmnce  tlie  centrnt  point  from  which  we  shall  stmly  it ;  but  it 
m  because  we  feel  that  in  so  doing,  we  in  a  manner  j'tace  our* 
selves  in  the  very  heart  of  civilization  itself — in  the  heart  of 
'be  very  fact  which  wo  desire  to  investi^te. 

1  say  /ucf,  and  [  say  it  advisedly:  civilization  is  just  aa 
3iuch  a  fact  as  any  oilier — it  is  a  f»ct  wliich  like  any  othei 
ri&y  be  studied^  described,  and  have  its  history  recounted. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  some  tin»e  past,  and  very  proper- 
ly, to  talk  of  llie  necessity  of  confining  history  to  facts ;  no- 
thing can  be  more  just ;  but  it  wotdd  be  almost  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  ihero  are  no  facts  but  such  aa  are  material  and 
visible :  there  arc  moral,  hidden  facts,  which  are  no  less  real 
than  baltloSf  war;*,  and  the  public  acts  of  government.  Besides 
these  individual  facts,  each  of  which  has  its  proper  name, 
there  are  others  of  a  general  nature,  without  a  name,  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  say  that  they  happened  in  such  a  year,  or 
on  such  a  day,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  confine  witliin 
any  precise  limits,  but  which  are  yet  just  ns  much  facts  as  the 
battles  and  public  acts  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

Thai  very  portion,  indeed,  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
hear  called  tho  philosophy  of  history — which  consists  in 
showing  the  relation  of  events  with  each  other — the  chain 
which  connects  them — the  causes  and  effects  of  events — thie 
is  history  just  aa  much  as  the  description  of  battles,  and  all 
the  other  exterior  events  which  it  recounts.  Facts  of  this  kind 
ire  undoubtedly  more  difficult  to  unravel ;  the  historian  is  more 
liable  to  deceive  himself  respecting  them  ;  it  requires  mere 
skill  to  place  them  distinctly  before  the  reader;  but  ibis  difH- 
culty  dues  not  alter  their  nature  ;  they  slill  continue  not  a  whit 
the  less,  for  all  thi^  to  form  an  essential  part  of  history. 

Civiiizaiion  is  just  one  of  these  kind  of  facts  ;  it  ts  so  ^rene 
ral  in  iis  nature  that  it  can  scarcely  be  seized  ;  so  complicated 
that  it  can  scarcely  he  nnraveUed  ;  so  hidden  as  scarcely  tii 
be  discomiblc.  The  dirtirulty  of  describing  it,  of  recounting 
iu  history,  is  apparent  and  acknowledged  ;  but  its  existence, 
ha  worthiness  to  be  described  and  to  be  recounted,  is  not  less 
certain  and  manifest.  Then,  respectinff  civilization,  what  a 
niunber  of  problems  remain  to  be  solved!  It  may  be  asked, 
•I  is  even  now  disputed,  whether  civilization  be  a  ^i>od  or  nn 
cvill  One  party  decries  it  as  teemini^  with  mischief  to  maa 
**h'iie  :inother  lauds  it  o»  the  means  by  which  he  will  atlair 
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UiH  liigheBt  dignity  and  exccllenct.*  Again,  it  is  auked 
wheihcr  this  fact  is  universal — whotbor  there  is  a  ^eiier&l 
eiviliaiation  of  the  whole  huiiwin  race — n  course  for  humanity 
it»  r.in — &  dtstiny  for  it  to  accompliah ;  whetLor  iiaiiona  have 
not  trani^mittod  IVoiti  age  to  ago  9i)in(^thin<r  to  their  suocesaorM 
which  ia  never  lust,  but  whicli  ^rows  and  coiiliuucs  as  a  corn* 
iiuui  8tock,  and  will  t]ius  be  carried  on  to  the  end  of  all  things. 
For  my  part,  I  feci  assured  that  human  nature  has  such  a  den 
liny ;  that  a  general  civilization  pervades  the  human  race  ; 
lliat  at  every  epoch  it  augments;  and  that  there,  consequently, 


I  This  dispute  turns  upon  the  greater  or  less  extension  given  in 
the  terra. 

Civilization  may  be  taken  tu  signify  merely  tlie  muIlipVicatiun  ol 
:)riificial  wants,  and  of  the  means  and  refinements  of  pnytical  en- 
JDVment. 

h  may  also  be  taken  to  imply  both  a  stale  of  physical  well  being 
anil  a  smie  uf  superior  inlelleciual  and  moral  culiurc. 

It  is  only  in  thefurmer  st;ii»e  ihai  ii  can  be  alleged  that  civiUzu- 
tion  IS  an  evil. 

Civiliziiiiun  is  properly  a  relative  lerm.  It  refers  lo  a  certain 
state  of  mankind  as  distinguished  fruiu  barbarism. 

Man  is  formed  for  societ>'.  Isolated  and  solitary,  his  reason 
would  remain  porfecllv  undeveloped.  A^jainst  the  total  defeat  of 
his  desiiuariun  fur  rationnl  development  God  has  provided  by  ll.e 
(lumestic  rclniious.  Yet  without  a  further  extension  of  the  social 
lies,  man  would  aiill  remain  cumparaiively  rude  and  unculti\'ated 
— never  emerging  from  barbarism.  In  proportion  as  the  social  re- 
lations arc  extended,  rp;jiilaied  and  perfected,  man  is  soAened, 
ameliorated,  cultivated.  To  this  improvement  various  social  con- 
ditions combine;  but  as  the  poliiical  organization  of  society — the 
•.TATK — is  that  which  first  gives  security'  and  permanence  to  all  the 
others,  it  holds  ihe  most  iniporianl  place.  Hence  it  is  from  the 
{Kjlitical  organization  of  society,  from  the  establishment  o(  the 
i^TATE,  (in  Latiji  civitasn)  that  the  word  civilizauon  is  taken. 

Civilization,  thervfor«,  in  its  most  general  idea,  is  an  improved 
eondition  of  man  resulting  fruni  the  establishment  of  social  order 
.n  place  of  the  indivulual  independence  and  lawlessness  of  the 
javage  or  barbarous  life.  It  may  exist  in  various  degrees:  it  is 
*4Uticeplible  of  cimtiiiual  pmgress:  and  hence  ihe  history  of  civiliza- 
tion is  Ihe  history  of  ilie  progress  of  ibe  human  race  towards  realiz- 
ing ihe  idea  of  huiiianiiy,  through  the  extension  anr!  perfection  of 
(he  social  relations,  and  as  alVected,  advanced  or  retarded,  by  t.'te 
clinructer  of  the  various  political  and  civil  insiiiutions  which  hnve 
C'(wt«)iL 
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!d  &  uaiirer&al  history  of  civilization  to  be  written.  Nor  haw 
[  Any  hesitation  in  nsscriing  that  this  liistory  is  the  most  mjblo, 
he  jnost  interesting  of  any,  and  that  it  compreheinhs  every 
otJier. 

Is  it  nut  indc^l  clear  that  civilization  i»  the  gmat  fnci  in 
tthich  uU  oihurs  merge  ;  iu  which  they  all  Citd,  in  wldch  they 
uro  oU  coudensodf  in  wluch  all  others  find  their  importanctt ' 
Take  all  the  facts  of  which  tlio  history  of  a  nation  i»  coni- 
|to«3d,  all  the  facts  which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  ap 
the  elements  of  its  existence — taWe  its  institutions,  ita  com 
merce,  its  industry,  its  wars,  the  various  details  of  its  govern 
menl ;  and  if  you  would  form  &ome  idea  of  them  as  a  whcl«, 
if  you  would  see  ilmir  various  bearings  on  each  other,  if  you 
wimld  appreciate  their  value,  if  you  woiiM  pass  a  judgment 
upon  tlicm,  what  is  it  you  desire  to  know  ?  Why,  what  tliey 
have  done  to  forward  the  progress  of  civilixation — what  part 
they  have  acted  in  tliis  great  drama, — what  inHuencc  ttiey  havt 
exercised  in  aiding  its  advance,  [i  is  not  only  by  this  th:it 
we  form  a  general  opinion  of  these  facts,  but  it  is  by  this  stand- 
:ird  that  wo  try  them,  that  we  estimate  their  true  value. 
These  arc,  as  it  were,  the  rivers  of  whom  we  ask  how  much 
water  they  have  carried  to  the  ocean.  Civilization  is,  as  il 
,wcrc»  the  grand  emporium  of  a  people,  in  which  all  its  wealth 
. — Jill  the  elements  of  ha  'ifc — id'  the  powers  of  its  existence 
are  stored  up.  It  is  so  true  Uiat  wo  judge  of  minor  facts  ac- 
cordmgly  as  they  aO'ect  llua  ^eaier  one,  that  even  some  which 
are  naturally  detested  and  haled,  which  prove  a  heavy  ca- 
iamliy  to  the  nation  upon  which  they  fall — say,  for  instance, 
despotism,  anarchy,  and  so  forth, — even  these  are  partly  for- 
^von,  their  evil  nnturo  is  partly  overlooked,  if  they  have  aid 
e"l  in  any  considerable  degree  the  march  of  civilJiation. 
Wherever  the  progress  of  this  principle  is  visible,  together 
wiih  the  facts  which  have  urged  il  forward,  we  are  templed  to 
forgt't  the  price  it  has  cost — we  overlook  the  dearness  of  the 
purchase. 

Again,  there  are  certain  facts  which,  properly  speaking,  can 
not  he  Cftll6<i  social — individual  facts  which  rather  concern  the 
human  intellect  than  puhlic  life :  such  are  religious  doctrinet, 
J  liilurfopliical  opinions,  liieruturo,  the  scioncrs  and  nrta.  All 
ilHse  seem  to  otTer  themselves  to  individual  man  for  hia 
improvement,  instruction,  or  umusoinent;  and  to  bo  directed 
riuiier  tu  his  iiitellectual  melioration  and  pleasure,  tlian  to  hia 
9ocia]  condition.     Ycl  still,  how  rficn  do  these  fu4;tsconu}  br- 
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lore  UB — how  often  arc  we  cnmpelleJ  to  consider  iliem  as  in 
fluoncing  civilization!  In  all  times,  in  at!  countrica,  it  has 
Deen  the  hoast  of  religion,  that  it  has  civilized  the  people 
among  whom  it  has  dwelt.  Literature,  the  ari-s,  and  sciences, 
have  put  in  their  claim  for  a  share  of  this  glory  ;  and  mankind 
has  Oten  ready  to  laud  and  honor  thein  whenever  it  has  feh 
that  this  praise  was  fairly  their  duo.  In  the  same  manner, 
facts  the  most  important — facts  of  themselves,  and  intlepen- 
dently  of  tlieir  exterior  consequences,  the  moat  sublime  in 
their  nature,  hare  increased  in  importance,  have  reached  a 
higher  degree  of  sublimity,  by  their  connexion  with  civiliza 
tion.  Such  is  the  worth  of  this  great  principle,  that  it  givee 
a  value  to  all  it  touches.  Not  only  so,  but  there  are  even 
cases,  in  which  the  fads  of  which  wo  have  spoken,  in  which 
philosophy,  literature,  the  sciences,  and  the  arts,  arc  especial- 
ly judged,  and  condemned  or  applauded,  according  to  theii 
inlhience  upon  civilization. 


Before,  however,  wo  proceed  to  the  history  of  this  fact,  so 
important,  so  extensive,  so  precious,  and  which  seems,  ab  it 
were,  to  imhody  the  entire  life  of  nations,  let  us  consider 
it  for  a  moment  in  itself,  and  endeavor  to  discover  what  it 
really  is. 

I  shall  be  careful  hero  nut  to  fall  into  pure  pliitosophy  ;  1 
shall  not  lay  down  a  certain  rational  principle,  and  then,  by 
deduction^  show  tho  nituro  of  civilization  as  a  consequence 
:hero  would  be  too  many  chances  of  error  in  pursuing  thit» 
method.  Still,  without  this,  we  shall  be  able  to  find  a  fact  lo 
ostiblish  and  to  describe. 

For  a  long  time  past,  and  in  many  coimtries,  the  word  cir 
ilization  has  been  in  use;  ideas  more  or  leas  clear,  ani  of 
wider  or  more  contracted  signification,  have  been  attached  to 
it;  fttill  it  has  lieen  constantly  employed  and  generally  under- 
stooiK  Now,  it  is  the  popular,  common  signification  of  thi« 
word  that  we  must  inve.itigate.  In  the  usual,  general  acccp- 
lation  of  lenns,  there  will  nearly  always  bo  found  more  truth 
than  in  the  soemingly  more  precise  and  rigiroua  dcfiniiioni) 
of  science.  It  is  conmion  sense  which  gives  to  words  their 
popular  signification,  and  common  sense  is  the  genius  of  hu- 
manity. The  popular  signification  of  a  word  is  formed  by  de- 
gree8,and  whilt  the  facts  it  represents  are  tliemselves  present. 
\»  often  as  a  lact  comes  before  us  which  scorns  tn  answer tt 
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he  ngiuficalioii  of  a  kiio^n  tcmi,  litis  tcriii  ia  iiatiinilly  a^^ 
plied  to  it,  its  slj^iiification  j^radually  exttitiding  and  onlarf^ing 
itaeir,  so  that  at  last  the  various  facts  and  ideas  which,  from 
the  nature  of  things,  ought  l^i  be  brought  together  and  imbo* 
died  in  this  term,  will  bo  found  collected  and  imbodied  in  it 
When,  on  the  contrary,  the  signitieation  of  a  word  is  deter* 
mined  by  science,  it  is  usually  done  by  one  or  a  rery  few  indi- 
viduals, who,  at  the  time,  are  under  the  iniluence  of  some 
particular  fact  M'hich  has  taken  possession  of  their  imagina 
lion.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  scientific  deHnitions  are,  in 
general,  much  narrow^er,  and,  un  that  very  account,  much  less 
correct,  than  the  popular  signification  a  given  to  words.  So, 
in  the  investigation  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  civilization  as 
u  fact — by  seeking  out  aQ  l)ie  ideas  it  comprises,  accurdiijg 
to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  we  shall  arrive  much  near- 
er to  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  itself,  by  than  attempting  lo  give 
our  own  scientiilc  delinition  of  it,  though  this  might  at  tirst 
appear  mure  clear  and  precipe. 


1  shall  commence  iliis  investigation  by  placing  before  you 
a  series  of  hypotlieses.  1  shall  describe  society  in  various 
conditions,  and  shall  then  ask  ii'  the  state  in  which  I  so  de 
scriho  it  is,  in  tlie  general  opinion  of  mankind,  the  state  of  a 
people  advancing  in  civiUzaiion — if  it  answers  to  llie  signiti* 
lation  which  mankind  generally  attaches  lo  this  word. 

First,  imagine  a  people  whoso  outward  circumstances  are 
aay  and  agreeable;  few  taxes,  few  hardships;  justice  is 
fairly  admiuistcred ;  in  a*  word,  physical  existence,  taken  al- 
together, is  satisfactorily  and  happily  regulated.  But  with  all 
this  the  moral  and  intellectual  energies  of  this  people  are 
siudiotisly  kept  in  a  state  of  torpor  and  inertness.  It  can 
hardly  be  called  oppression  ;  its  tendency  is  not  of  that  char- 
acter— it  is  rather  compression.  We  are  not  without  exam- 
ples of  this  state  of  society.  There  have  been  a  great  number 
of  little  aristocratic  ropubLics,  in  which  ilio  people  have  been 
thus  treated  like  so  many  iiocks  of  sheep,  carefully  tended, 
physically  happy,  but  wiihoul  the  least  intellectual  and  morul 
ictiviiy.  Is  this  civilization  ?  Do  we  recognise  here  a  peo- 
ple iu  a  »Late  of  moriU  and  social  advancement? 

Let  us  lake  ar^other  hypolhcsia.  Lot  us  imagine  a  people 
ivliobe  outward  circumstances  are  less  favorable  and  agreea- 
ble ;  £tilL  however,  :mpiiortab]e     Aa  n  sct-iifT,  its  intoUectual 
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■nil  moral  cravings  liavc  not  here  been  entirely  neglected.  A 
certain  range  liaa  been  allowed  them — some  few  pure  and  eleva- 
ted sentiments  hare  been  here  distributed  ;  religious  and  moral 
notions  havo  reached  a  certain  degree  of  improvement;  bu* 
»ho  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  stifle  every  principle  oi 
liberty.  The  moral  and  intellectual  wants  of  this  people  are 
pro'«ided  for  in  the  way  that,  among  some  nations,  the  physical 
wants  have  been  proi*idcd  for ;  a  certain  portion  of  truth  i> 
iloled  OBt  to  each,  but  no  one  is  permitted  to  help  himself— 
V^  seek  fur  truth  on  liis  own  account.  Immobibty  is  the 
character  of  itH  mora' life ;  nnd  to  this  condition  are  fallen 
moKl  uf  the  populations  of  Asia,  in  which  theocratic  govern 
inrnt  restrains  the  advance  of  man  :  such,  for  example,  is  the 
■tale  of  the  Hindoos.  1  again  put  the  same  question  as  be- 
foro— Is  this  a  people  among  whom  civilization  is  going  on  f 

1  will  change  entirely  the  nature  of  the  hypothesis :  sup 
pnso  a  people  among  whom  there  reigns  a  very  large  stretch 
t>f  personal  liberty,  but  among  whom  also  disorder  and  in- 
r(|u:Uiiy  almost  everywhere  abound.  The  weak  are  oppress- 
ed, alllicted,  destroyed  ;  violence  is  the  riiling  character  of  thi' 
social  cond'tioFi.  Every  one  knows  thai  such  has  been  the 
state  of  Europe.  Is  this  a  civilized  state  ?  It  may  without 
.Iduhi  coivtain  germs  of  civilization  which  may  progressively 
shoot  up  ;  but  llio  actual  state  of  things  which  prevails  in  tliia 
society  is  not,  we  may  rest  assured,  what  the  common  sense 
of  mankind  would  call  civilization. 

I  pass  on  to  a  fourth  and  last  hypothesis.  Every  indivi 
dual  hero  enjoys  the  widest  extent  of  Liberty;  inequality  is 
rare,  or.  at  leasts  of  a  very  aliglit  character.  Every  one  doea 
as  ho  likes,  and  scarcely  differs  in  power  from  his  neighbor. 
Hut  then  nero  scarcely  such  a  thing  is  known  as  a  general 
interest ;  here  exist  but  few  publia  ideas  ;  hanlly  any  public 
feeling;  but  little  socicly :  in  short,  the  life  and  faculties  of 
individuals  are  put  forth  and  spent  in  an  isolated  state,  with 
but  little  regard  to  society,  and  with  scarcely  a  sentiment  of 
its  influence.  Men  here  exercise  no  influence  upon  one 
fUKitlKT  ;  they  leave  no  traces  of  their  existence.  Generation 
i»A<r  generation  pass  away,  leanng  society  just  as  thoy  found 
it.  Such  is  tlie  condition  of  the  various  tribes  of  savages  ;  liber- 
ty and  equality  dwell  among  .hem.  but  no  touch  of  civilization. 

I  could  easily  multiply  those  hypotlieacs ;  hnt  I  presonic 
tlitU  I  have  jrone  far  enough  lo  show  what  is  llio  popul<ir  and 
iiMuTal  eignilication  of  tlie  word  civilization  *' 
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It  b  evident  tl.et  none  of  the  states  which  I  Jiave  juet  du- 
sciH/ed  will  correspond  with  the  common  notion  of  mankind 
respecting  this  term.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  6rst  idea  com 
prised  in  the  word  civilisation  (and  this  may  be  gathered  from 
the  \Tiriou3  cxamjJcs  which  I  have  placed  before  you)  is  iht- 
notion  of  progress,  of  development.  It  calls  up  within  us  tht* 
notion  of  a  people  advancing,  of  a  people  in  a  course  of  in* 
provemcnt  and  melioration. 

Now  what  i«  this  progress  ?  What  is  this  development  ] 
In  this  is  the  great  difficulty.  The  etymology  of  the  word 
Hsems  BufiicieTtily  obvious — it  points  at  once  to  the  improve 
ineut  of  civil  life.  The  first  notion  which  strikes  us  in  pro- 
nouncing it  is  the  progress  of  society  ;  the  melioration  of  the 
social  stale ;  the  carr)-ing  to  higher  perfection  the  relations 
between  man  and  man.  It  awakens  within  us  at  once  the  no 
lion  of  an  increase  of  national  prosperity,  of  a  greater  activity 
and  bcOer  organization  of  the  social  rclarlons.  On  one  hand 
(hero  is  a  manifest  increase  in  the  power  and  well-being  of 
society  at  large  ;  and  on  the  other  a  more  equitable  distribu- 
lion  of  this  power  and  this  well-being  among  the  individuaU 
»»f  which  society  is  composed. 

Bat  the  word  civilization  has  a  more  extensive  signification 
•han  this,  which  seems  to  confine  it  to  the  mere  outward, 
ph^^sical  organization  of  society.  Now,  if  this  were  all,  llie 
human  race  would  be  little  better  than  the  inhabitants  of  an 
ant-hill  or  bce-hivo  ;  a  society  in  which  nothing  was  sought 
for  beyond  order  and  well-being — in  which  the  highest,  tho 
sole  aim,  would  be  the  production  of  the  means  nf  life,  and 
their  equitable  distribution. 

Bui  our  nature  at  once  rejects  this  definition  as  too  narrow 
U  tells  us  that  man  is  formed  for  a  higher  destiny  than  this 
That  this  is  not  the  full  development  of  liis  character — that  civ- 
ilization comprehends  something  more  extensive,  something 
more  complex,  something  superior  to  tho  perfection  of  socia. 
r\;lation8,  of  social  power  and  well-being. 

That  this  is  so,  we  have  not  merely  the  eWdence  of  oui 
naturo,  and  that  derived  from  the  sigr.ification  which  tho  com- 
nuu  sense  of  mankind  has  attached  to  the  word ;  but  we  have 
likewise  llie  evidence  of  facts. 

No  one,  for  example,  will  deny  that  there  are  communilicy 
in  %thich  the  social  state  of  man  is  belter — in  which  the  means 
of  Ur<0  are  better  supplied,  are  more  rapidly  produced^  are  bet- 
l«-r  distributed,  than  in  others,  wliich  yet  will  be  pronounced 
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by  tltti  aiiaalinouu  ruice  of  mankind  lu  he  siipcriof  in  \M>i'A  of 
L'iviJizatiou. 

Take  Hume,  for  cxamplu,  in  llie  splondii]  day^  of  the  repub- 
lic, ai  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war;  the  momont olhci 
^eatcst  virtues,  when  aho  was  rapidly  advancing  to  the  em 
nire  of  the  world — when  licr  social  condition  was  evidently 
improvLng.  Take  Homo  again  under  Augustus,  at  the  coin- 
meneement  of  hrr  decline,  when,  to  say  the  least,  the  pro- 
^essivo  movement -of  society  halted,  when  bad -principles 
Beamed  ready  to  prevail :  but  is  there  any  person  who  would 
not  say  that  Homo  was  more  civilized  under  Augustus  than 
ill  the  days  of  Fabriciuf;  or  Cincinnaius  1 

Let  ua  look  further  :  let  ua  look  at  France  in  the  seven- 
loonih  and  eighteenth  centuries.  In  a  merely  social  point  of 
view,  as  respects  the  quantity  and  the  distribution  of  wcU- 
neing  among  individuals,  France*  in  llio  seveateunlli  and 
eiglitconth  centuries^  was  decidedly  inferior  to  several  of  the 
other  states  of  Europe  ;  to  Holland  and  England  in  particular 
Social  activity,  in  these  countries,  was  groalcr,  increased  more 
rapidly,  and  distributed  its  fruiis  more  equitably  among  indivi- 
duals. Yet  consult  the  general  opinion  of  mankind,  and  il 
will  tuU  you  that  France  in  the  sevenleentli  and  eiylileenlh 
centuries  was  the  moat  civilized  couiiLr)*of  Europe,  Europe 
has  not  hcsiiaLed  lo  acknowledge  iliis  fact,  and  evidence  of  its 
truth  wdl  be  found  in  all  the  great  works  of  European  litera- 
ture. 

It  appears  evident,  then,  that  all  that  we  understand  by  this 
term  is  not  comprised  in  the  simple  idea  of  social  well-beiu>! 
and  happiness ;  and,  if  we  look  a  liiUe  deeper,  we  discovux 
that,  besides  the  progress  and  melioration  of  social  life,  an- 
other development  is  comprised  in  our  notion  of  civilization  • 
namely,  the  development  of  individual  life,  the  development 
of  the  human  mind  and  its  faculties — the  development  of  man 
himself. 

It  is  this  development  which  so  strikingly  manifested  itself 
in  France  and  Home  at  these  epochs  ;  it  is  this  expansion  of 
human  'jilelligcnce  which  gave  to  them  so  great  a  degree  of 
buperiority  in  civilization.     In  these  countries   the   godlike 

f»rinciple  which  distinguishes  man  from  the  brute  oidubitful 
tttclf  with  peculiar  grandeur  and  power  ;  and  compensated  in 
iJio  eyes  of  the  world  for  the  defects  of  their  social  system 
These  connimuitics  had  still  many  social  uonquosts  to  make, 
but  they  had  already  /glorified  ihenisolvcs  by  the  miellonturj 
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And  moral  victories  they  hod  achieved.  Many  or  the  aon- 
retiieuccs  ol"  lil'e  were  here  wajiiing ;  from  a  considerable 
portion  of  ihe  coininuniiy  were  still  withheld  Uieir  natural 
rights  and  political  privileges:  but  see  the  number  of  illus 
Lnous  individuals  wlio  Jived  and  earned  tbo  applause  and  ap- 
probation of  their  fellow-men.  Here,  too.  literature,  sciencr, 
luid  art,  attained  extraordiuar)*  perfection,  and  shone  in  more 
ti^jlendor  llian  perhaps  they  had  over  done  before.  Now. 
wherever  this  takei  place,  wherever  man  aees  tliese  glorious 
idols  of  his  worship  displayed  iu  their  full  lustre,  -wherever 
Ue  aees  llaa  fund  of  rational  and  relined  enjoyment  for  the 
godlike  part  of  his  nature  called  into  exinlence,  there  hn  re- 
cognises and  adores  civilizatiou. 

Two  elcmeuia.  then,  seem  lo  be  comprised  lit  (he  great  fact 
which  we  call  civiUzation  ; — two  circumstances  are  necessary' 
Uj  its  existence — it  Uvea  upon  two  conditions — it  reveals  itself 
by  two  symptoms :  the  progress  of  society,  the  progress  of 
individuals  ;  the  melioration  of  the  social  system,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  mind  and  faculties  of  man.  Wherevur  tlu* 
exterior  condition  of  man  becomes  enlarged,  quickened,  ami 
improved ;  wherever  the  intellectual  nature  of  man  distiii 
guishes  itaelf  by  its  energy,  brilliancy,  and  its  grandeur . 
wherever  tliese  two  signs  concur,  and  they  often  do  so,  noi- 
withstunding  the  gravest  ijnperfuctions  iu  the  social  system, 
there  man  proclaims  and  ^ippliuds  civilization. 

Such,  if  I  niisLikc  not,  wuuM  be  the  notion  mankind  lu 
general  would  form  of  civilization,  from  a  simple  and  rational 
mqtury  into  the  meaning  of  the  term.  This  view  of  it  is  con- 
6nned  by  History.  If  we  ask  of  her  what  has  been  the  char- 
acter of  every  great  crisis  favorable  to  civilization,  if  we  ex- 
amine those  gruat  events  whicli  all  acknowledge  lo  have  car- 
ried it  forward,  we  shall  always  lind  one  or  other  of  the  two 
elemeats  which  1  have  just  described.  They  have  all  been 
epochs  of  individual  or  suci&l  improvement;  events  wliicb 
have  either  wrought  a  change  in  individual  man,  in  his  opin- 
ions, his  manners;  or  in  his  exterior  condition,  his  situation 
Bjs  regards  his  relations  with  his  fellow-men.  Christianity, 
lor  example  *  1  allude  not  merely  to  the  lirst  moment  of  ilfi 
ippuaraiicc,  but  to  the  first  centuries  of  its  existence — Cl.riH- 
Uauity  was  ui  no  way  addressed  to  the  social  coudiiion  ot 
(tiau  ;  it  distinctly  disclaimed  all  interference  w.tli  it.  licuiiv 
nnindod  the  slave  to  obey  his  master.  It  attacked  none  of 
the  groat  eviU,  none  o''  the  gro&n  acts  of  injustice,  by  whiul' 
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tiio  auci:il  sysleiii  of  thai  day  wa.*  disfijnirod  :  ynt  who  but  will 
acknuwieiig«  that  Chrisiiaility  Uus  been  tiie  of  the  gnmtest 
promoters  of  civilization  ?  And  wherefore?  Because  it  has 
changed  the  interior  condition  of  man,  his  opinions,  his  sen' 
UJnunt« :  because  it  has  regenerated  his  moral,  his  intclloctual 
character. 

We  have  seen  a  crisis  of  an  opposite  nature ;  a  crisis 
afl'ectiuo  not  the  intelleclual,  but  the  outward  condition  of 
man,  which  has  changed  and  regenerated  society.  This  also 
we  may  rest  assured  is  a  decisive  crisis  of  civilization.  If 
we  search  history  through,  we  shuM  everywhere  find  iht* 
name  result ;  we  shall  meet  with  no  important  event,  which 
had  a  direct  influence  in  the  advancement  of  civilization, 
which  has  not  exercised  it  in  one  of  the  two  ways  I  have 
just  mentioned. 


Having  thus,  as  I  hope,  given  you  h  clear  notion  uC  the  two 
elements  of  which  civilization  i**  composed,  It^t  us  now  aae 
whether  one  of  them  alum  would  be  sulhcicnt  lo  constitute 
il:  wliether  t*ilher  the  devflopmenl  of  the  social  condition,  OT 
the  development  of  the  individual  man  taken  sepiiralply,  de- 
serves to  be  re^Lirdod  as  civilisation?  or  whether  these  two 
oveuis  arc  so  iniimaiely  connected,  that,  if  they  are  not  pro- 
duced simultaneously,  they  are  nevertheless  join/imu/r/y  cwi- 
nteiedj  that,  sooner  or  later,  one  uniformly  produces  the  other? 

There  are  three  ways,  as  it  seems  to  me.  in  which  we  may 
proceed  in  deciding  this  question.  First :  wo  may  investi- 
gate i>ie  nature  iiself  of  the  twp  elements  of  civilization,  and 
see  whether  by  that  they  are  strictly  and  necessarily  bound 
together.  Secondli/:  we  may  examine  historically  whether,  ill 
fact,  they  have  manifested  themselves  separately,  or  whether 
one  has  always  produced  the  other.  Thirdly :  *ve  may  cou- 
siult  connnon  sense,  i.  r.,  the  general  opinion  of  uLinkind.  Lcl 
us  first  address  ourselves  to  ihe  general  opinion  of  mankind — 
to  common  sense. 


When  any  great  change  takes  place  in  the  stnte  of  a  c'n\n- 
uy— when  any  great  development  of  social  prosperity  is  ni> 
tx>ii»plished  within  it — any  revolution  or  reform  in  th**  powcn 
ind  privileges  of  fDcieiy,  this  nnw  erem  nainraliy  has  its  ad- 
.v.miinotf.     U  is  necoRsarily  con  it*ied  and  opposed.     Now 
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irbat  tk*^  the  oljections  wliiuh  the  adversaries  of  naoh  rovolu 
tioDS  bring  againsi  them  7 

They  ftssert  that  this  progpess  of  the  sodAl  condition  ia  at- 
tended ^th  no  udvaiitngo  ;  that  it  does  not  improve  io  a  cor- 
responding degree  the  moral  state — the  intellectual  poworfl  c4 
man  ;  that  it  is  a  fal.,'i,  deceitful  progreaa,  which  proves  delri- 
mental  to  his  moral  character,  to  the  true  interests  of  his  bet- 
ter nature.  Ou  the  oilier  hand,  this  attack  is  repulsed  with 
much  force  by  the  friends  of  the  movemenL  They  maintain 
that  the  progress  of  society  necessarily  leads  to  the  progress  oi 
iattilligence  and  morality  ;  that,  in  proportion  as  the  social  lite 
ts  better  regulated,  individual  life  becomes  more  refined  and 
virtuous.  Thus  the  question  rests  in  abeyance  between  the 
^ppoaers  and  partisans  of  the  ohan,!^. 

Hut  reverse  this  hypothesis  ;  suppose  the  moral  develop- 
ment in  progress,  AVhat  do  the  men  who  labor  for  it  gener- 
ally hope  for  ?— What,  at  the  origin  of  societies,  have  iht 
founders  of  religion,  the  sagea,  poets,  and  philosophers,  who 
iiuve  labored  to  reguhite  and  retine  the  manners  of  mankind, 
promised  tliemsclves !  What  but  the  melioration  of  Jie  so- 
cial condition  :  the  more  equitable  distribution  of  tlie  iilessings 
of  life  f  What,  now,  let  me  ask^  should  be  inferred  from  this 
ilispute  and  from  those  hopes  and  promises  ?  It  may,  I  think, 
be  fairly  inferred  that  it  is  the  spontaneous,  intuitive  convio 
tioQ  of  mankind,  that  the  two  elements  of  civilization — the  so 
rial  and  moral  development — -are  intimately  connected ;  that, 
at  the  approach  of  one,  uian  looki^  for  the  other.  U  is  to  this 
natural  ooaviction,  we  appeal  when,  to  second  or  combat  eithei 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  elementa,  we  deny  or  attest  its 
union  with  the  other.  We  know  that  if  men  were  pemuaded 
that  the  melioration  of  the  social  condition  would  operate 
a^tnst  the  expansion  of  tlio  intellect,  they  would  almost  op- 
poM  and  cry  out  against  the  advancement  of  society.  On  the 
utiier  hand,  when  we  speak  to  mankind  of  improving  society 
by  improving  its  individunl  members,  wo  find  them  willing  ti 
believe  us,  and  to  adopt  the  principle.  Hence  we  may  athrin 
that  11  IS  the  intuitive  belief  of  man,  tluit  these  two  elements  of 
civilization  are  intimately  connected,  and  that  they  reciprocaJly 
l^noduoe  one  another. 

If  we  now  examine  the  history  of  the  world  we  shall  have 
ihe  same  result  We  shall  find  that  every  expansion  of  hu- 
iiAD  intelligence  has  proved  of  advantage  to  society  :  and  thn' 
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k\\  xhr  prt'iit  adraiires  in  tho  Ro^ial  condiiinn  have  tuniod  to 
llie  prulit  of  humanity.  One  or  other  of  these  facts  may  pre* 
dominate,  may  shitm  forth  with  greater  splendor  for  a  season, 
Mid  impress  upon  the  movonient  its  own  particnlir  character. 
At  times,  it  may  not  be  till  after  tlie  lapse  of  a  long  inlervnl, 
H(\er  a  thousand  transformations,  a  thousand  obstacles,  that 
the  second  shows  itself,  and  comes,  as  it  were,  to  complete 
tli0  civilization  which  the  first  had  begun  ;  but  when  we  look 
olose  y  we  easily  recognise  the  link  by  which  lliey  are  con- 
Dected.  The  movements  of  Providence  nro  not  restricted  to 
narrow  bounds :  it  is  not  anxious  to  deduce  to-day  the  conse- 
quence of  the  premises  it  laid  down  yesterday.  It  may  defer 
this  for  ages,  till  the  fulness  of  time  shall  come.  Its  logic 
will  not  be  loss  conclusive  for  reasoning  slowly.  Providence 
moves  through  time,  as  the  guds  of  Homer  through  space — it 
makes  a  step,  and  ages  have  rolled  away  *  How  long  a  time, 
how  many  circumstances  intervened,  before  the  regeneration 
of  the  moral  powers  of  man,  by  Christianity,  exercised  its 
great,  its  legitimate  iniluence  upon  his  social  condition  1  Yrt 
who  can  doubt  or  mistake  its  power  1 

If  we  pass  from  history  to  llie  natnrc  itself  of  the  two  facts 
which  constitute  civilization,  we  are  infallibly  led  to  the  same 
result.  We  have  all  experienced  this.  If  a  man  makes  a 
mental  advance,  some  mental  discovery,  if  he  acquires  some 
new  idea,  or  some  new  faculty,  what  is  the  desire  that  takes 
possession  of  him  at  the  very  moment  ho  makes  it  ?  It  is  the 
desire  to  promulgate  his  sentiment  to  the  exterior  world — lo 
publish  and  realize  his  thought.  When  a  man  acquires  a  new 
truth — wh(3U  his  being  in  his  own  eyes  has  made  an  advance, 
has  acquired  a  now  gift,  imnmdintely  there  becomes  joined  to 
this  acquirement  the  notion  of  a  mission.  He  feels  obliged, 
impelled,  aa  it  were,  by  a  secret  interest,  to  extend,  to  carrj' 
out  of  himself  the  change,  the  melioration  which  has  been  ac- 
complished within  him.  To  whnt,  but  this,  do  wo  owe  th<? 
exertions  of  great  reformers  T  The  exertions  of  those  great 
oenefactors  of  the  human  race,  who  have  changed  the  face 
uf  the  world,  after  having  first  been  changnd  themsolvea, 
have  been  stimulated  and  governed  by  no  other  impulse  than 

Srj  nuicli  for  the  :lmng»^  which  lakes  place  in  the  inlelloc 
lual  man.  Let  us  now  consider  him  in  a  sorial  state  A 
irvoiritiun  in  made  in  the  conditiun  of  snriciv      [tigtit-i  nrid 
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pzuptirly  are  more  equitably  tlistributed  among  uidividuais: 
Uiis  u  as  much  a^t  to  say,  tlie  appearance  of  the  world  ii  pii 
ler — 18  more  beautiful.  The  slate  of  things,  both  a3  respecif* 
governments,  and  as  respects  men  in  tbeir  relations  with  eacli 
ntber,  is  improved.  And  can  tbero  bo  a  question  whether  the 
^ight  of  this  goodly  spectacle,  whether  the  melioration  of  thib 
•.'Xterual  condition  of  man,  will  have  a  "corresponding  influcnr-c 
up«mhis  moral, his individualcharader — upon  humanity!  Sucfi 
a  doubt  would  belie  all  that  is  said  of  the  authority  of  cxam- 
(ilc  and  of  the  power  of  habit,  which  is  founded  upon  nothiug 
but  thti  convicliun  that  exterior  facts  and  circumstances,  if 
good,  reasonable,  wcll-rogulalcd,  are  followed,  anoncr  or  later. 
'nore  or  less  completely,  by  intellectual  results  of  the  same 
uature,  of  tlie  same  beauty:  that  a  world  better  governed,  bet- 
ter ro^dated,  a  world  in  which  justice  more  fully  prevails, 
renders  man  himself  more  just.  That  the  intellectual  man 
then  is  iustnicted  and  improved  by  the  superiur  condition  of 
society,  and  his  social  condition,  his  external  well-beinEj,  me- 
liorated and  refined  by  increase  of  intelligence  in  individuaU ; 
that  the  two  elements  of  civilization  are  strictly  connected : 
that  ages,  that  obstacles  of  all  kinds,  may  interpose  between 
iliem — that  it  is  possible  they  may  undergo  a  thousand  trans- 
lormations  before  they  meet  together;  but  tliat  sooner  or  latei 
this  uivion  will  take  place  is  certain  ;  for  it  is  a  law  of  theii 
nature  that  they  should  do  so — the  great  facts  of  history  beai 
witness  that  such  is  really  the  case — the  instinctive  buiief  of 
man  proclaims  the  same  truth. 


Thus,  iiiough  1  have  not  by  a  groat  deal  advanced  all  that 
might  be  said  upon  this  subject,  I  trust  I  have  given  a  tolerS' 
biy  correct  and  adequnto  notion,  in  the  foregoing  cursory  au- 
counl,  of  what  civiUzation  is,  of  what  are  its  oDices,  and  what 
Its  importance.  I  might  here  quit  the  subject ;  but  I  cannot 
pan  with  it,  without  placing  before  you  another  question, 
which  here  naturally  prosenta  itself — a  question  not  purel)' 
historical,  but  rather,  1  will  not  say  hypothetical,  but  conjee 
lural ;  a  question  which  we  can  see  here  but  in  part;  buf 
which,  however,  is  not  less  real,  but  presses  itself  upon  oiir 
'ki«icti  at  every  tiu-n  of  thought. 


Of  ibt   two  dovcIopMifnia,  of   wliich   we   have   just   ntin 
^inkciJi.  aiii   which  toL'cther  constitute  civilization. — of  ihi 
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leTelopdiPiii  of  society  on  one  pari,  and  of  ihe  expansion  o1 
human  intelligence  on  tlie  other — which  is  me  entl  ?  which 
are  the  means  !  Is  it  for  the  improvement  of  the  socinl  con- 
dition, fur  the  melioration  of  his  existence  upon  the  earth, 
that  man  fully  developes  himself,  ]iis  mind,  his  faculties,  his 
sentiments,  his  ideas,  his  whole  heing  7  Or  is  the  meliora 
lion  of  the  social  condition,  the  progress  of  society, — is  in 
deod  society  itself  merely  the  theatre,  tlte  occasion,  the  mo- 
tive and  excitement  for  the  develofmept  of  the  individual? 
In  a  word,  is  society  formed  for  the  individual,  or  the  indi- 
r*dual  for  society  I  L'pon  the  reply  to  tliis  queeiion  depends 
uur  knowledge  of  whether  the  dostinyof  man  is  furely  social, 
whether  society  exhausts  and  absorbs  the  entire  man,  ot 
whether  ho  bears  within  him  something  foreign,  something 
sup(*rior  to  his  existence  in  this  world  1 

One  of  the  greatest  philosophers  and  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  present  age,  whose  words  become  indelibly  en- 
graved upon  whatever  spot  they  fall,  has  resolved  tliis  ques- 
tion ;  lie  has  resolved  it,  at  least,  according  to  his  own  con- 
viction. The  following  are  his  words  :  "  Human  societies  are 
born,  live,  and  die,  upon  the  earth;  thore  they  accomplish 
their  destinies.  But  they  contain  not  the  whole  man.  After 
his  engagement  to  society  there  still  remains  in  him  the  more 
noble  part  of  his  nature ;  those  high  faculties  by  which  he 
elevates  hiinsolf  to  God,  to  a  future  life,  and  to  the  unknown 
blessings  of  an  invisible  world.  We,  individuals,  each  with 
a  separate  and  distinct  existence,  with  an  identical  person,  we. 
truly  beings  endowed  with  immortality,  wo  have  a  higher  des- 
tiny than  that  of  states."* 

1  shall  add  nothing  on  this  subject ;  it  is  not  my  province 
to  handle  it  -  it  is  enough  for  me  to  have  placed  it  before  you. 
It  haunts  us  again  at  the  close  of  the  history  of  civilization. 
— Where  the  history  of  civilization  ends,  when  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said  of  the  present  life,  man  invincibly  demands 
if  all  is  over — if  that  be  the  end  of  all  things  ]  This,  then. 
is  the  last  problem,  and  the  grandest,  to  which  tho  history  of 
civilization  can  lead  us.  It  is  sufTicient  that  1  have  marked 
ila  place,  and  its  sublime  character.^ 


*  Opinion  Ds  Roter  Collard,  sur  le  prujet  de  loi  rclatifau  smi 
"l<ige.  pp-  7  el  I". 

'  Man  can  be  cumprchoutlcd  tiily  as  n  free  nionil  bein^,  flint  it*, 
Ml  a  rational  bcin^:  but  as  a  raiiunal  boiu^  it  ia  nnposi^ibje  toconi- 
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Fii>m  llie  furegoin^  remarks,  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
hisirtiy  of  ci\*i1izati()n  may  be  consiibsrctl  from  two  diifertiuf 
points  of  Yiew — may  be  drawm  from  two  diHerenI  sources 
The  historian  may  take  up  his  alxide  during  iho  time  prescrili- 
nd,  say  a  serios  of  centuries,  in  tho  human  soul,  or  with  some 
particular  nation.  He  may  study,  describe,  relate,  all  the  cir- 
otimstanccs,  all  llie  iransformatlons,  all  iho  revolutions,  wntch 
may  have  tiken  place  in  the  imellcctu'Ll  man  ;  and  when  hi» 
had  done  this  ho  would  have  a  historv  of  tl;e  civilization  among 
the  people,  or  during  the  period  which  he  had  chosen.  Ho 
might  proceed  ditferently:  instead  of  entering  into  the  in- 
terior of  man,  he  miglu  take  his  stand  i:t  the  external  world. 
He  might  take  Iiis  station  in  the  midst  of  the  great  theatre  of 
hfe  i  iDAtc:id  of  describing  the  change  of  ideas,  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  individual  bein*^,  he  might  describe  his  exterior 


preb^d  bis  e:cistence,  if  it  be  limited  to  the  orescat  world.  In  the 
very  nature  of  human  reason  and  of  the  relaiiona  of  the  human 
race  lo  it,  lies  the  idea  of  the  destioalion  of  the  race  fur  a  suner- 
mundone  and  eicroal  sphere.  Reason  is  tlie  germ  of  a  develop- 
ment which  is  not  and  cannot  be  reached  here  below.  To  doubt 
(hat  It  is  destined  fur  development,  and  that  there  is  a  correspond- 
iug  sphere,  is  contradiciory :  it  is  to  doubt  whether  the  fruit,  un- 
folding  from  the  blossom,  is  destined  by  its  cousiiiution  to  ripen. 

Herein,  while  the  delusion  of  certain  philosophical  theories  re- 
specling  Human  Perfcctt/nHty  is  made  apparent,  may  be  seen 
nevertheless  the  correct  idea  of  man's  earthly  life.  It  is  that  of  a 
continual  progress,  a  reaching  towards  that  perfection,  the  notion 
;iDd  desire  of  whieti  lies  in  tlie  nature  of  his  reason. 

Humanity  in  all  its  social  etllirts  has  always  been  governed  by 
(be  idea,  of  a  perfection  never  yet  attained.  All  human  liistory 
iDAjr  in  one  view  be  regarded  as  a  series  ofaitenipls  to  realize  itxia 
idea« 

As  individual  man  can  attain  the  ideal  perfection  of  his  nature 
XJly  as  a  rational  being,  by  the  haruiuny  of  all  his  powers  with  his 
rcciton;  so  it  is  equally  clear  that  Kumaaily  can  realize  the  idea  of 
0ocial  perfection  only  as  a  rational  society,  hy  ihe  union  and  broth- 
iRbood  of  the  human  family,  and  the  hannony  of  all  individuals 
with  (he  Divine  reason.  How  far  it  may  be  in  the  intentions  of 
Dikint  Providence  lltat  the  human  race  shall  realize  cnis  perfection, 
II  may  be  impossible  to  determine.  Certain  it  is,  thai  it  can  never 
U-  brought  aoout  by  any  mere  political  instituliuns,  by  checks  and 
xjmtcrchecks  of  interest,  by  any  balance  of  international  powers. 
Only  Chrisilmity  can  cfTect  this  universal  braiherhood  of  nations, 
and  bind  the  human  family  together  in  a  rauonal.  that  is,  d  frcv 
ruiral  Bocietv 
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circumstances,  the  events,  the  rmolu.-ions  of  his  social  contli- 
liuii  These  two  portiur.'s,  these  two  histories 'of  civilizaiion, 
are  strictly  connecled  with  each  other  ;  they  are  the  counter- 
part, the  reUec'etl  linage  of  one  another.  They  may,  how- 
over,  bo  separated.  Perhaps  it  is  necessary,  at  least  in  the 
beginning,  in  onler  to  be  exposed  in  detail  and  withcleamet»s, 
Uiui  tliey  should  he.  For  my  part  I  have  no  intention,  upon 
ilie  present  occasion  m  enter  upon  the  history  of  civilizaiioti 
ilt  the  human  nund  ;  the  history  of  the  exterior  events  of  the 
visible  and  social  worM  is  that  to  which  I  shall  call  your  at 
tention.  It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  display  be- 
fore you  the  plicuonicnon  of  civilization  in  the  way  I  under- 
stand it,  ill  all  it»  hearintpv,  in  lis  widest  extent-^lo  place  be- 
fore you  all  the  vast  (juesiioiKs  to  which  it  gives  rise.  But^  for 
tlte  present,  1  must  n'strain  my  wishes  ;  I  must  conBne  my 
self  (o  a. narrower  field:  it  is  only  the  history  of  the  socia] 
sl»le  (hat  1  shall  allempl  to  narrate. 

My  tirst  object  will  be  to  seek  out  the  elements  of  Eu- 
ropean civilization  at  the  time  of  its  birlh,  ut  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire — to  examine  carefully  society  such  as  it  was 
in  the  midst  of  these  famous  ruins.  I  shall  endeavor  to  pick 
out  these  elements,  and  to  place  iheni  before  you,  side  by  side ; 
I  shall  endeavor  to  put  them  in  motion,  and  to  follow  ihem  in 
tlicir  progress  through  the  iiileen  centuries  which  have  rolled 
away  since  that  epoch. 

We  shall  noi,  I  think,  proceed  far  in  this  study,  without 
being  convinced  that  civilization  13  still  in  its  infancy.  How 
distant  is  the  human  ndiid  from  ihe  perfection  to  which  it  may 
attain — from  the  perfection  IW  wh'ch  it  was  created!  How 
incapable  are  we  of  grasping  ilie  whole  future  destiny  of  man  ! 
Let  any  one  even  descend  into  his  own  mind — lei  him  picture 
there  the  liighest  point  of  perfection  10  which  man,  to  which  so- 
ciety may  attain,  that  he  tan  conceive,  that  he  con  hope  ; — loi 
him  llien  contrast  this  picture  with  the  present  state  oi"  the 
world,  and  he  will  feel  assured  that  society  and  civilization 
are  still  in  their  childhood  :  that  however  great  the  distance 
ihey  have  advanced,  that  which  they  have  before  them  ia  in 
comparably,  is  inlinitely  greater.  This,  however,  should  not 
lessen  the  pleaaure  with  which  wo  contemplate  our  present 
'••'ndition.  When  you  have  run  over  with  me  the  great  epoch* 
nt  civilualion  during  the  last  fifteen  centuries,  you  will  see. 
up  10  our  Mine,  how  painful,  how  stormy,  has  been  the  condi- 
tion of  man  ;  how  hard  has  been  his  lot,  not  only  out  vaidl) 
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00  regnrds  society,  but  inleroallY',  as  regards  the  ifiiellectiul 
nian.  For  fil'teen  centuries  the  human  mind  has  sutTered  aa 
much  as  the  hiunan  race.  You  will  see  that  it  is  only  iamly 
that  tlie  human  mind,  perhaps  lor  the  first  time,  has  arrived, 
imperlect  though  its  conditiun  stilt  be,  to  a  state  whc^re  some 
peace,  some  harmony,  nomo  freetlom  is  found.  The  sainr 
UoMs  with  rrgard  to  society — its  immense  progress  is  evident 
— tlte  condition  of  man,  compared  with  what  ii  has  been,  ia 
easy  aud  Just.  In  thinking  of  our  ancestors  we  nuy  almost 
Bppiy  to  ourselves  the  verses  of  Lucretius  : — 

"■Soave  rnui  matino,  turbvitibiis  OMiuon  venlii^ 
£  terra  augnuxu  olierius  spccUire  iabarrm." 

Witliout  any  great  degree  of  pride  we  may,  as  Sthcnelas  19 
made  to  do  iu  Ilomor,  'V"c  "■'  fMrtpw*-  /*(/  a^iMw*  luj^i^ifl*  f>a¥, 
'Ketum  thanks  to  God  that  we  are  ir  finitely  bolter 'than  our 
fathers." 

We  must, however,  take  care  nolle  deUver  ourselves  up  loo 
fully  to  a  notion  of  our  happiness  and  our  improved  condition 
It  may  leatl  us  into  two  serious  evils,  pride  and  inactivity;— 
it  may  give  us  an  overweening  confidence  in  tho  power  and 
success  of  the  human  mind,  of  its  present  attainments  ;  and, 
at  the  same  lime,  dispose  us  to  apathy,  enervated  by  the  agree- 
ableness  of  our  condition.  I  know  nut  if  this  strikes  you  as 
it  docs  ine,  !uti  in  my  judgment  we  continually  oscillate  be- 
tween an  inclination  to  complain  without  sullicient  cause,  and 
to  b«  too  easily  saiisfied.  We  have  an  exlreinu  susccptibihty 
of  mind,  an  inordinate  craving,  an  ambition  in  our  thoughts,  in 
our  desires,  and  in  the  movements  of  onr  imagination;  yet 
when  we  come  to  practical  life — when  trouble,  when  8acri6- 
ces,  when  efforts  are  re^iuired  for  the  attainment  of  our  object, 
•'e  sink  into  lassitude  and  inactivity.  We  arc  discouraged 
ihnost  as  easily  as  we  had  been  excited.  Let  us  not,  how- 
ever, snlfcr  oursfdvcs  to  bo  invaded  by  cithLT  of  ihrsc  vires. 
l^t  us  estimate  fairly  what  our  Abilities,  our  knowledge,  our 
p'lwcr  enable  us  lo  do  lawfully  ;  and  let  us  aim  at  nothing  that 
we  cannot  lawfully*  justly,  prudently — wilh  a  proper  respect 
In  the  great  principles  upon  which  our  social  system,  our  civi. 
'ua*iu  1  is  based — attain.  The  age  of  barbarian  Europe,  wilh 
itN  imue  force,  us  violence,  its  lies  and  deceit, — the  habitual 
prscMc  iM»J*'r  which  Europe  groaned  during  four  or  five  cen- 
mrti  »■   >n:  paHsed  uway  for  ever,  and  lias  given  place  to  a  bet 
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LECTURE  Il.» 

or      BPKOl  KAN     CIVILIZATION     IN     FARTICL  LAR  :     ITS     DIUTIK 
UDWHINO    CflABACTEKIflTICB ITS    SUHERIORITV 1  IB    KLS 

NKN-ra. 

In  the  precciUnfif  I*eclure,  I  cn*leavorecl  to  pve  an  eX]i]a- 
lation  o(  cirilizalion  in  general.  Without  relerrinij  to  auy 
civilizniioii  in  puriicnlar,  or  to  circumstances  of  time  and  place 
I  essayt-'il  to  place  it  before  you  in  a  point  of  view  purely  phi* 
losophical.  1  purpose  now  to  enter  upon  tlie  llistor\'  of  the 
Civiiizuuon  of  Europe  ;  but  before  doiu^  »o,  before  f^oing 
luto  its  proper  historv,  I  must  make  you  acquainted  with  the 
peculiar  cbiiracter  of  this  civilization — with  its  distinguishing 
fe%ture5, &o  that  you  maybe  able  to  reco^iisc  and  diatiDguish 
European  civilizaiion  from  every  other. 

When  we  look  »t  the  civilizations  which  have  preceded  iha'. 
of  modern  Europe,  whether  in  Asia  or  elsewhere,  mcluding 
even  ihose  of  Greece  and  Home,  it  is  im|wssible  not  to  be 
ctruck  witb  the  unity  of  character  which  reii^s  among  them. 
Each  appears  as  though  it  had  emanated  from  a  single  fact, 
from  a  Atnfxle  idea.  One  might  almost  assert  thai  society  was 
under  llie  influence  of  one  single  principle,  which  universally 
|/revaiU-d  and  dctermiucd  the  character  of  il8  inslitutions,  iu*f 
nKinners,  its  opinions — in  a  word,  all  its  t]eveliipmi*nis. 

in  Egj'pl,  for  example,  it  was  the  tbeocratic  principle  ihitl 
took  possession  of  sortotv^  and  showed  itself  in  its  mamurs. 
in  iia  monnmrnts,  and  in  all  that  has  come  down  lo  us  of 
Egyptian  tivtlization.  In  India  the  same  phunomcnon  occurw 
— it  is  siill  a  n-pc.  lion  of  the  almost  exclusively  prevailing 

♦  This  lecture,  in  the  original,  is  iiiirnducrd  by  a  few  words,  in 
«bich  the  author  offers  to  explain  privately  any  points  of  his  dis- 
.*o«r»e,  not  well  understood,  to  sunh  as  shall  apply  ;  also  lo  state 
that  hr  is  obliged  frequenllv  to  make  asseruuns  without  beimi 
i»hle,  from  the  short  lime  alloUed  to  him,  to  jjivc  the  proofs  thf> 
*^cm  n  leijuire. 
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iafluonceof  thnncracy.  la  "thrr  rugiuns  a  dilTcreni  ^rgaiiizb 
lion  may  t»o  obscnrod — portiaps  iho  doniination  of  a  conquer 
in^  cnste  :  and  where  such  is  ihe  case,  the  principle  of  forct 
takes  entire  possession  of  society,  imposing  upon  it  its  lawfl 
and  iiS'Charfunur.  In  another  place,  perhaps,  wb  discover 
society  under  the  entire  influence  of  the  democratic  pnnciple: 
such  vras  the  case  in  the  cunimerciai  republics  which  covered 
the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria — in  Ionia  and  Phccniciii 
In  a  word,  whenever  we  contemplate  the  civilizations  of 
ihe  ancieni«,  we  find  them  all  impressed  with  one  evur-pre- 
rnilini^  character  of  unity,  visible  in  their  instituiiona,  iheii 
ideas,  and  mnnners — one  solo,  or  at  len^t  one  very  prepou* 
doraLin^  inHuence,  seems  ic  govern  and  determine  all  things. 

J  do  not  moan  to  aver  that  this  overpowering  influence  of 
iitw  sirloin  principle,  of  one  single  form,  prevailed  without 
any  nxct^piion  m  llie  civilization  of  llioso  states.  If  we  go 
buck  (u  ihtur  eiirlioBt  history,  we  shall  lind  that  the  variouii 
powi^rs  wliich  dwult  in  the  bosom  of  these  societies  fre- 
quently Hirnmilod  for  lan^tory.  Thus  amon^  the  Egyptians, 
no  Ktru^cniiK,  evcm  among  the  Greeks  and  others,  we  may 
obaervo  iho  warrior  caste  siru^fcUng  against  that  of  the 
priosts.  In  other  places  wc  liud  the  spirit  of  clanship  sinig- 
^jihft  nuuinst  the  spirit  of  free  association,  tlie  spirit  of  nristo- 
;nii!y  iiganist  populiT  rijk^hts.  These  struggles,  however,  mostly 
'.odk  place  in  |Miriods  beyond  the  reach  of  history,  and  no  evi- 
lencn  ol  them  is  Idt  beyond  a  vague  tradition. 

•Sometimes,  indeed,  liiese  early  struggles  broke  otit  afresh 
II  a  later  period  in  the  history  of  lite  nations  ;  but  in  ahnoh'. 
nvi!r\*  ca*e  they  were  ipiickly  tcrminatoU  by  the  victory  of  one 
•  if  the  |MJWt*rs  which  uouglit  to  prevail,  and  which  then  took 
4oln  piiHsr.Hsion  of  society.  The  war  always  ended  by  the 
Joniinatinn  of  stmie  aperia]  principle,  which,  if  not  exclusive, 
U  least  lireiitly  preponderated.  The  co-eiistcnce  and  stntc 
of  various  principles  nmonsr  these  nations  wore  no  muro  than 
I  pasHui|r,  :in  accidentul  circumstance. 

From  this  cause  a  remarkable  unity  characterizes  moat  ol 
.he  civilisations  o(  antiquity,  tlie  results  of  which,  however 
^voro  very  dill^^rent.  In  one  nation,  as  in  Greece,  the  unity 
>(  ihe  social  principle  led  ^i  »  developmiml  of  wonderful  ra 
i^diiy;  no  otiier  people  ever  ran  so  brilliant  a  career  ii<  so 
nbort  •  lime.  But  Grew^e  had  hardly  become  glorious,  beu  tc 
«ho  appoare«?  wom  out :  her  declinv,  if  not  quit«  so  npid  itp 
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ler  rise,  was  stranifely  suilden.  It  aeeins  as  if  the  principle 
wKich  called  Greek  civilization  into  life  was  exhausted.  N< 
^tlier  came  to  iavigorate  it,  or  supply  its  place. 

Ill  oi>ier  states,  say,  for  examplr,  in  India nml  Gf^pi,  vhcre 
ajB^ain  only  one  principle  of  civilization  prevailed,  the  result 
waH  diSerenU  ^ciety  here  becamo  stationary ;  simplicity 
produce<l  monotony  ;  the  country  was  not  destroyed  ;  socioty 
continued  to  exist ;  but  there  was  no  progression  :  it  remained 
lurpid  and  inactive. 

To  litis  same  cause  musJ  be  attributed  that  character  of  ty- 
ranny which  prevailed,  under  various  names,  and  the  mosl 
opposite  forms,  in  all  the  civilizations  of  aniiquiiy.  Society 
belonged  to  one  rxciusive  power,  which  could  bear  with  no 
othur.  Every  principle  of  a  difVert'iil  lomlency  was  prnscrib- 
ed«  The  governing;  principle  would  nowhorfi  sufler  hy  ilf 
sidu  iho  manifestation  and  influi^iico  of  a  rival  principle. 

This  character  uf  snnjilicity,  of  unity,  in  their  civilization, 
is  equally  impressed  upon  their  liieratiire  and  inielleriual  pn>- 
ducKons.  VVlio  thai  has  run  over  ihe  monuments  of  lliri'loo 
lilorature  lately  inlr«duc»;il  into  Kurope,  but  has  seen  ih;ii  they 
are  all  struck  from  the  same  die  ?  They  all  soein  ibc  resuh 
ul' one  same  fact;  the  expression  of  one  same  idea.  Ke- 
ligiuus  and  moral  treatises,  liistorical  traditions,  dramatic  pu* 
ulry,  epics,  all  bear  the  same  physiognomy.  The  same  charac- 
ter of  tuiity  and  nionolony  shines  out  in  these  works  of  mind 
aod  fancy,  as  wo  discover  in  iheir  life  and  insiitutinns.  l^ven 
in  Greece,  noiwithstinding  the  immense  stores  of  knowlel^^;^ 
and  iiiteliect  which  it  |K>uroil  lorlh,  a  wonderfiU  unity  still  prc- 
^-aiied  in  ail  relating  lo  litrraturc  and  the  arts. 


How  different  to  all  this  is  the  case  aa  rospecis  the  civiK 
£alion  of  modern  Europe  !  Take  ever  so  rapid  a  jilance  at 
this,  and  it  strikes  you  at  once  as  diversified,  conlused,  and 
niormy.  All  the  principles  of  social  orf^anizntion  are  found 
•existing  together  within  it;  powers  tem|>oral,  powers  i^tpirit- 
tml,  the  theocratic,  jnonarchic,  aristocratic,  and  liemocratK 
•domenis,  all  classes  of  society,  all  the  social  siinaiioiis,  art 
jmnhled  loi^uther,  and  visible  witliin  It;  as  well  as  inlinitc 
^ndtttions  of  liberty,  of  wealth,  and  of  inlluence.  These  rii- 
riotuj  powers,  too,  are  found  here  in  a  state  uf  continual  siruffi^lr 
%-ntinu  thrmaelvRfl,  without  any  one  having  MiHicient  form  lo 
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master  tlie  others,  and  lake  sole  possetisiun  of  society.  AntOHf.' 
the  ancienls,  a'  every  prcal  epoch,  all  communities  se^m  t;a«\ 
m  the  same  mould  :  it  was  now  pure  monarchy, now  lhe*jcrac) 
or  democracy,  thai  hecamo  i!ie  rpif^iing  principle,  each  in  ite 
turn  reigning  absolutely.  Hui  inudeni  Kuroi>e  contains  ex 
aniples  of  all  .he^e  systems,  ol*  all  tlie  attempts  at  social  or- 
ganization ;  pure  and  mixed  monarchies,  theocracies,  rtpublice 
more  or  less  aristocratic,  all  live  in  common,  side  by  side,  at 
one  and  the  same  tune  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  their  diversity, 
they  all  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  eaca  other,  a  kind  of 
family  likcnes-s  whicli  it  is  impossible  to  mistake,  and  which 
shows  them  to  be  essentially  European 

\u  tho  moral  character,  in  the  notions  and  sentiments  ot 
Europe,  we  5nd  tho  same  variety,  the  same  struggle.  Thoo- 
eraticul  opiuionn,  monarchical  opinions,  aristocratic  opinions 
democratic  opinions,  cross  and  jostle,  Hinigple,  become  inli^i- 
wuvcn,  limit,  and  modify  each  other.  Open  the  boldest  trea- 
tises of  thtt  middle  aji^e  :  in  none  of  them  is  an  opinion  carried 
to  its  final  consequences.  The  advt^caies  of  absolute  power 
Jinch,  almost  unconsciously,  from  the  results  to  which  their 
Joctriiie  would  carry  them.  We  see  that  the  ideas  and  in  Ha* 
unces  around  them  fri^ien  them  from  pushiner  it  to  its  utter- 
most point.  Democracy  felt  the  same  control.  That  imper- 
turbable boldness,  so  striking  in  ancient  cinlizations,  nowhere 
found  a  place  in  the  European  system.  In  sentiments  we 
diacovor  the  same  contrasts,  the  eiine  variety;  an  indomita- 
ble taste  for  independence  dwelling  by  the  side  of  the  greatest 
aptaoss  for  submission  ;  a  singular  Hdcliiy  between  man  and 
man,  and  at  the  same  time  an  imperious  desire  in  each  to  do 
his  own  will,  to  shake  olT  all  restraint,  to  live  alone,  without 
troubling  himself  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Minds  were  ai* 
much  diversified  as  society. 

The  same  characicrisiic  is  obser^'ahle  in  tiirrature.  It 
c^mnot  be  denied  that  in  what  relates  to  the  form  and  beauty 
j{  art,  modern  Europe  is  very  inferior  to  antiquity ;  but  if  we 
look  at  her  literature  as  regards  depth  of  feeling  and  ideas,  it 
will  be  found  m^re  powerful  and  rich.  The  human  mind  ha^ 
iMicn  employed  I'pou  a  greater  number  of  objects,  its  labors 
tutie  bfteo  more  diversitied,  it  has  gone  to  a  greater  depth 
Its  imperfe.ctiou  in  form  is  owing  to  lliis  very  cause.  'rh< 
nion^  plenteous  and  rich  the  miterials,  the  greater  is  the  di* 


. 
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tirully  of  forcing  ihem  into  a  pure  and  nimplc  fonn.  Thai 
which  gives  beauty  to  a  composition,  that  which  in  wurks  ol 
«irt  WB  call  form,  ia  the  clearness,  tho  siinphcity,  tlie  symlw- 
lical  uiiily  of  the  work.  With  the  protli^ous  diveraity  of 
ldea9  and  sentiments  which  belong  to  Kuropeau  ciWUzaliuii. 
the  riifhculty  to  attain  tbis  i^raiHl  and  chaste  aimpUcity  hx" 
Itrjn  increased. 


In  e\ery  part,  then,  we  find  this  character  of  variety  to  pr& 
vail  in  modern  civilization.  It  has  undoubtedly  brought  with 
It  this  inconvenience,  that  wben  we  consider  separately  any 
particular  development  of  the  human  mind  in  h;erature,  ia  the 
arts,  in  any  of  the  ways  in  whicli  human  iniellit^ence  may  go 
forward,  we  shall  generally  find  it  inferior  to  the  correspond- 
ing development  in  the  civilization  of  antiquity  ;  but,  as  a  set- 
off to  this,  when  we  regard  it  as  a  whole,  European  civiliza- 
tion appears  incomparably  more  rich  and  diversified  :  if  each 
particular  fruit  has  not  attained  the  same  perfection,  it  has 
ripened  an  infinitely  greater  variety.  Again,  European  civil- 
ization has  now  endured  fifteen  centuries,  and  in  all  Uial  time 
it  has  been  in  a  state  of  progression.  It  may  be  true  Uiat  it 
hajs  not  advanced  so  rapidly  as  the  Greek ;  but,  catching  new 
impulses  at  every  step,  it  is  still  advancing.  An  unbounded  ca- 
reer is  open  before  it ;  and  from  day  to  day  it  pre«8es  forward 
10  tho  race  with  increasing  rapidity,  because  increased  free- 
dom attends  upon  all  its  movements.  While  in  oilier  civiliza- 
tions the  exclusive  domination,  or  at  least  the  excessive  pru- 
ponderance  of  a  single  principle,  of  a  single  form,  led  to  ty- 
ranny, in  mwlern  Europe  the  diversity  of  the  elements  of  so- 
cial order,  the  incapability  of  any  one  to  exclude  the  rest, 
gave  binh  to  the  liberty  which  now  prevails.  The  iruibiliiy 
of  the  various  principles  to  exterminate  one  anotlicr  compelled 
each  to  endure  the  others,  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  live 
in  common,  for  them  to  enter  into  a  sort  of  mutual  understand- 
ing. Each  consented  to  have  only  that  part  of  civilization 
which  fell  to  its  share.  Thus,  while  everywhere  else  the 
predominance  of  one  principle  has  produced  tyranny,  the 
rarieiy  of  elements  of  European  civilization,  and  tlio  coiuslant 
warfare  in  wliich  they  have  been  engaged,  have  given  birth  in 
Europe  to  that  liberty  which  we  prize  so  dearly. 

It  is  this  which  gives  to  European  civilization  its  real,  itH 
uunMnsft  superiority — it  is  'his  which  furmx  its  eBsential.  ilf 
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UUituted  lo  it,  can  be  Iracod  lo  the  very  cradle  of  our  civilixo^ 
lion.  If,  i  say,  at  ihc  very  moment  of  her  birth,  at  the  very 
noor  in  which  the  Hoinaii  empire  fell,  I  can  show  yon,  in  the 
state  of  ihe  world,  the  circunisianees  wliich,  from  the  begin- 
ainf;,  have  cuncurred  tu  ^ive  to  European  civilization  iha' 
Ablated  and  diversified,  but  ui  the  »ainc  time  proliHc  charac- 
lur  which  disting:uishes  it,  [  tltiiik  1  shtdl  havb  a  stron;^  claim 
uptm  your  assent  Ui  its  truth.  In  order  to  accompUah  this.  I 
^hall  beipn  by  investigating  the  condition  of  Europe  at  the 
fall  of  the  Uoman  empire,  so  ttiax  wc  may  discover  in  its  in- 
fliicuiions,  iu  its  opinions,  ha  ideas,  its  soniimcnts,  what  worr 
the  elemenLs  which  the  ancient  world  bequeathed  to  the  mo- 
dern. And  upon  these  elements  you  will  see  strongly  impres- 
sed the  oharactfT  wliich  I  have  just  described. 


It  is  necessary  that  we  shotdd  first  see  whai  the  Koman 
empire  was,  and  liow  it  was  formed. 

Rome  in  its  ori^n  was  a  mere  municipality,  a  corporation. 
The  Roman  (government  was  nothing  more  than  an  assem- 
blage of  inslituiions  buitable  to  a  population  enclosed  within 
the  walls  of  a  city ;  that  is  lo  sny,  they  were  municipal  iuHti- 
lutiona  ; — this  was  their  distinctive  character. 

This  was  not  peculiar  to  Rome.  If  we  look,  in  litis  period, 
at  the  part  of  Italy  which  surrounded  Rome,  we  lind  nothing 
hut  cities.  What  were  then  called  nations  were  nothing  more 
tliao  confederations  of  cities.  The  Latin  nation  was  a  con- 
fiMleration  of  Latin  cities.  The  Etrurians,  the  Samnitea,  the 
Sabines,  the  nations  of  Magna  Grmcia,  were  all  composed  in 
*ite  same  way. 

At  this  time  there  wcrt*  nu  cuuniry  phices,  no  villages  ;  ai 
least  tlie  country  was  nuiaing  like  what  it  is  iu  the  present 
liay.  It  was  cultivated,  no  doubt,  but  it  was  not  peopled.  Tho 
proprietors  of  lands  and  of  country  oalaiea  dwelt  in  cities; 
ihcy  left  these  occasionally  to  visit  their  rural  proporiy,  where 
they  usually  kept  a  certain  number  of  slaves ;  but  ibat  which 
we  now  call  tho  country,  that  scattered  population,  sometimes 
in  lone  houses,  sometimes  in  hamlets  and  villti^on,  and  wldcb 
everywhere  drs  our  land  with  agricultural  dwfUings,  was  al- 


iigather  unknown  in  ancient  Italy. 


And  what  was  ihu  cush  whou  Koine  extended  her  bouuds- 
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iiiUi.  Thi»  was  ono  of  the  causes  which  ma^le  the  ostuhU«ih- 
ment  of  ihc  empire  necessary ;  which  called  for  a  more  con 
centr&ted  form  of  government,  one  better  able  to  hold  together 
elements  which  had  so  few  points  of  cohesion.  The  empire 
endeavored  to  unite  and  to  bind  together  this  extensive  and 
Hcattered  society ;  and  to  a  certain  point  it  succeeded.  Ue- 
twc^n  the  rei^s  of  Augustus  and  Dioclesian,  during  the  verj 
time  that  her  admirable  civil  legislation  was  bi'ing  carried  to 
^rfection,  that  vast  and  despotic  adminisiraiion  was  e&tahlivii- 
cd,  which,  spreading  over  the  empire  a  sort  of  cliain-work  of 
functionaries  subordinately  arranged,  drmly  knit  together  the 
people  and  tlie  imperial  court,  serving  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
vey to  society  the  will  of  the  govornmont,  and  to  bring  to  the 
government  the  tribute  and  obedience  of  society.^ 

"  DiocLEStAN.  A.  D.  ;^8^l,  mU3l  be  regarded  as  ihe  first  who  at- 
lempted  to  substitute  a  rogularly  organized  system  of  oriental 
mouarchjTi  with  its  imposing  ceremonial,  and  its  lu!ig  gradation  ol 
dignities,  proceeding  from  the  throne  as  the  centre  of  all  authority 
and  the  source  of  all  dignity,  in  place  of  the  fonner  miUiary  despoi- 
i&nif  supported  only  upun,  and  liicrL'furc  always  at  the  mercy  of, 
ihe  prelorian  guards. 

Tliis  system  was  still  further  perfected  hy  Cowstantiwe  the 
Great,  A.  D.  321,  who  introduced  several  important  changes  into 
the  consLituiion  of  the  empire. 

He  divided  the  empire  into  four  great  prefectures;  the  East, 
lllyricum ;  Italy ;  and  GauL 

The  four  prelorian  prefects  created  by  Dioclesian  were  retained 
by  Constantine;  but  with  a  very  material  change  in  their  powers. 
He  deprived  tliem  of  all  military  command,  and  made  them  merely 
eivil  governors  in  the  four  prefectures. 

Ue  consolidated  still  more  his  munarchical  system  by  an  organi- 
Juion  of  ecclesiaaiical  dignities  corresponding  with  the  gradations 
if  ibe  civil  administration. 

This  ^lem  continued  subsianlially  unchanged  at  the  division  c4 
the  empire,  A.  D.  395,  and  was  perpetuated  after  that  period. 

Each  of  the  empires  was  divided  into  two  prefectures,  and  ih« 
prefectures  into  djocesses,  in  (he following  manner: 


KA-*.TV!BN 

RirptaE. 


Prefeciurrs. 


I.  TuE  East. 


Diocesses. 

1.  The  EasL 

2.  Egypt. 

3.  Asia  Minor. 

4.  Pontus. 
6.  Thrace. 


,,   r  11.  Macedonia  (all  ilreece). 


M 
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ThU  syaiem,  besides  rallying  the  forces,  a.id  Loliin^  li> 
i^other  tliB  elemeniSf  of  ihe  Ruiiian  world,  ii:iroduced  wiUt 
vjonderful  celerity  into  society  a  tasto  for  despotism,  for  cen 
tral  power.  It  is  truly  Hstnnishing  to  see  how  rapidly  this  in- 
cohcreul  usscmhlage  of  litllo  republics,  tlits  ussOLiatioo  of 
niunicipal  corporations,  sunk  into  an  humbte  and  obediftin 
respect  for  the  fMicred  name  of  emperor.     The  necessity  lor 


Prefectures*         Dioceues. 


Western 
EMriKc 


I.  Italy. 


\l.  Gaim.. 


t.  Ital^. 

2.  lUyria  (rannunia,  cic.). 

3.  Alrica. 

1.  Spain. 

2.  The  Gauls. 

3.  Britain. 


Each  of  ihcse  dioceeses  wss  divided  nilo  provinces,  uf  which  in 
both  empires  there  w«re  une  hundred  and  seventeen  \  aiid  the  pro- 
vinces into  cities. 

Impertai  Ad/mnutratton. 

Household. — The  court  officers  were :  the  Grand  Chamberlain , 
iveo  Captains  of  the  Guard;  Master  of  the  Offices;  Quajsior  or 
Chancellor ;  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse  (comet  rcrum  privatarum)^ 
whose  funciious  are  to  be  disunguished  from  those  of  the  Minister 
uf  ihe  public  treasury. 

Provtnzial  adminutration. — la  each  prefecture  a  Prefectux  prf 
lono,  at  the  head  of  the  civil  administration.  In  each  dioccss  a 
Vicar  of  the  prefect.  In  each  province  a  President,  The  cities 
were  governeo  by  Duumvirs  and  a  Defensor. 

Military  organization. — After  the  Guards  and  Household  troops, 
ranked  the  legions  and  the  auxiliaries.  The^e  were  commanded 
in  each  prefecture  by  a  Major  General  of  iJie  Militia ;  a  command- 
er of  the  cavalry,  a  commander  of  the  iafantry;  military  dukoi 
iud  counts,  legionary  prefects,  etc. 

Judiciary. — Cases  of  special  importaacc  reserved  for  the  emperor 
were  decided  by  the  quaesior;  ordinary  matters  by  various  magin- 
(raies,  according-  to  llieir  relative  magiittude.  An  appeal  lay  from 
the  defensor  .u  the  duumvirs,  from  the  duumvirs  to  ihe  presideal-, 
from  the  prestJui  t  to  the  vicar,  from  tiie  vicar  to  the  prcfeclus  pr«'- 
lorio. 

Financen. — The  tovenues  were  jossed,  by  the  colleciors  of  cilic^, 
Into  Ihe  hands  of  itie  prvvinoial  receivers,  and  thence,  ihroaqh  h 
higher  grade  of  treasurers,  to  the  minister  o.'the  public  Ireasurv. 
VfW.  D»  AficAii.'«,  HisL  Ja  Afoyen  Aee. 
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*9uU)li8hnig  some  lie  between  all  these  parts  of  ih©  Roman 
•rorld  must  have  been  very  apparent  and  powerful,  ollierwise 
we  can  hardly  conceive  how  die  spirit  of  despotism  could  so 
easily  have  made  its  way  into  the  minds  and  ahnosl  into  th** 
EiiTections  of  the  people. 


It  was  with  tlds  spirit,  with  this  administrative  organiza- 
tion, and  with  the  military  system  connected  with  it,  that  the 
Roman  empire  struggled  against  the  dissolution  which  was 
working  within  it,  and  against  the  barbarians  who  attacked  it 
from  without.  But,  though  it  struggled  long,  the  day  at  length 
arrived  when  all  tlie  skill  and  |>ower  of  despotism,  when  all 
tlie  pliancy  of  servitude,  was  insulficient  to  prolong  its  fate, 
lu  the  fourth  ccntur)%  alt  the  ties  which  bad  held  this  immense 
body  together  see?n  to  have  been  loosened  or  snapped  ;  the 
baxbariana  broke  in  on  everj-  side  ;  the  provinces  no  longer 
resisted,  no  longer  troubled  themselves  with  the  general  des- 
tiny. At  this  crisis  an  extraordinary  i|}ea  entered  the  minds 
of  one  or  two  of  the  emperors:  they  wished  to  try  whether 
the  hope  of  gener.-d  hbcriy,  whether  a  confederation,  a  sys- 
tem something  like  wh:it  we  now  call  the  representative  sys- 
tem, would  not  better  defend  the  Roman  empire  than  the  des- 
potic administntion  which  already  existed.  There  is  a  man- 
date of  Ilonorius  and  the  younger  Theodosius,  addressed,  iit 
the  year  418,  to  the  prefect  of  Gaul,  the  object  of  which  was 
10  establish  a  sort  I'f  representative  govornmont  in  (he  souiti 
rjf  Gaut,  and  by  it^  aid  atill  to  preserve  the  unity  of  empire. 

Rescript  of  I  he  Emperors  Honorius  and  Theodoxius  (he  Younger, 
iddreisedy  in  the  year  418,  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Gauls,  residing  at 
Aries. 

'•  Honorius  and  Theodosius,  Augusti,  to  Agricoli,  Prefect  of  ihf 
Gauls. 

"  In  consequence  of  die  very  salutary  representation  which  youj 
Magnificence  has  made  to  us,  as  well  as  upon  other  informntion 
obviously  advanlngeous  !o  iberepuhltc.  we  decree,  in  order  ihal  they 
'Day  have  the  force  uf  a  perpetual  law,  that  tJie  following  roijnla- 
t  oci^  <tIiould  be  made,  and  that  obedience  should  be  paid  (o  them 
\if  (he  inhnbi'LariiS  of  our  seven  provinces*  and  which  are  such  as 
t'ixy  themselves  should  wish  for  and  require.     Seeing  that  from 
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rnutivta,  both  of  punltc  and  priraie  utility,  resfonsible-pe/sonst^f 

■pceial  Uepuues  stioald  be  sent,  nut  gnly  by  each  proviuce*  but  b) 
eaclicity,  ioyour  Magnidctiucc,  not  only  to  render  up  uccuiuils.  hut 
iIho  to  treat  of  such  mailers  as  cuncem  the  Lntercst  of  tamJeJ  [»ri*- 
prictorfi,  we  have  judged  that  ii  would  be  bnth  coiiveuieni  anl 
highlv  advaniagcous  to  have  aniiually»  at  a  lixed  period,  and  to 
dale  (Void  the  present  year,  an  absenibly  t'ur  the  inhabitants  of  the 
teven  provinces  held  in  the  Metropolis,  that  is  \o  say*  in  the  cilTof 
Aries.  By  this  instiluiion  our  desire  is  to  provide  ^oth  for  public 
and  private  interests.  First,  by  the  union  of  the  most  influentiftl 
inhabitants  in  the  presence  of  their  illustrious  Prefect,  (unlea* 
he  should  be  absent  from  causes  allVctin^  puhlic  order,)  and  by 
their  del dwra lions,  upon  ever>'  subject  brought  before  thetn,  'Jic 
best  possible  advice  will  be  obtained.  Nothing  which  shall  have 
bran  treated  of  and  determined  upon,  after  a  mature  disrus-^ion, 
ithall  be  kept  from  thti  knowledge  of  the  rest  of  the  provinces :  and 
such  a»  have  not  assisted  at  the  assembly  shall  be  bound  to  follov 
the  same  rules  of  justice  and  equity.  Furthermore,  by  ordainioj 
that  an  assembly  should  be  held  every  year  in  the  city  of  Constan- 
cine,*  we  believe  that  we  are  doin^  not  only  what  will  be  advan- 
tnircoas  to  the  public  welfare,  but  wliat  will  also  multiply  its  social 
relaiioiis.  Indeed,  tbii^ily  is  so  favorably  situated,  foreigners  re- 
bori  to  it  in  such  larj^e  numbers,  and  it  possesses  so  extensive  h 
commerce,  that  all  the  varied  productions  and  manufacturevof  the 
lestof  the  world  are  to  be  seen  within  il.  All  that  the  opulent  East, 
the  perfumed  Arabia,  the  delicate  Assyria,  the  fertile  Africa,  the 
beautiful  Spain,  and  the  courageous  Gaul,  pruduce  worthy  of  note, 
abound  here  in  such  profusion,  that  all  llnii;^sadinirudas  ma^nificeni 
in  the  dilTerenl  parts  of  the  world  seem  the  pruluctirms  of  its  own 
climate.  Further,  tlie  union  of  ihe  Khanc  and  the  Tuscan  sea  so 
facilitate  intercourse,  that  the  countries  which  the  former  iraver- 
Be5,  and  ilie  latter  waters  in  its  windiniEf  course,  are  made  almost 
neighbors.  Thus,  as  the  whole  earth  yields  u[i  its  must  esteemed 
prt^uclions  lor  the  service  of  this  city,  as  the  particular  commodi- 
ties of  each  country  are  transported  to  it  by  land,  by  sea,  by  river«, 
by  ships,  bv  rafts,  l)y  wagons,  how  can  our  Gaul  fail  of  seeinjf  the 
ereat  oeneiil  we  confer  upon  it  by  convokini;  a  public  assembly  ta 
be  held  in  this  city,  upon  which,  by  a  special  gjfi.  as  it  were,  of 
Divinp  Providence,  has  been  showered  all  ihe  enjoyments  of  life, 
and  all  the  facilities  f<ir  commerce? 

"  The  illusirious  Prefect  Petroniusf  did,  some  lime  ago,  with  c 
tirai!»ewortby  and  enli^hlened  view,  ordain  .bal  this  custtjin  shoUid 
be  observed;  but  vh  its  pracrice  was  jnierrapted  by  the  troubles 
3rf"  die  times  and  the  rcig^i  of  usurpers,  we  have  resolved  to  pot  i' 


K 


*  C  ni..taiii  no  itxt  Great  t  «■  mn^lorly  fiftrti*!  Ui  AHra  ;  it  w««  hr  « lin  maAj  il  it'i 
>a<M  >  the  proroclaro  of  lh«  GauIi  :  hn  OesirMj  tUo  tiikl  i(  Hh»ukl  twur  tin  luum- ;  fujl 
"mk^Vb  w«a  nur*  powerful  than  bit  will. 

■  rixirwiu  WW  PrafacC  of  tW  Ovita  liotwMu  403  wi  V^ 
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-.i^fiua  iu  fprctf.  by  ihc  prudent  exprcise  of  our  Ainhnriiy.  Thiuu 
tticD,  demr  and  w<:-ll-t»t>loved  cousin  A&fricoli,  your  Ma^miRcmoet 
stmrormiag  to  oir  present  urdiuance  and  the  custom  es(abli»li^d  by 
iQur  preileces^ors  will  cause  the  following  regulations  to  be  ob- 
*ervpa  in  ihe  provinces: — 

'*  U  will  Se  necessary  in  make  known  unio  all  persons  honoTfd 
villi  public  functions  or  proprietors  of  duinAins,  uud  to  all  the  judij- 
tfs  uf  nrrvinces,  llial  lUey  must  attend  in  council  evury  year  m  the 
Wly  M  Ajles»  between  the  Ides  of  August  aud  Septemoer,  the  days 
.J'  cni*rocniion  and  of  sessiim  to  he  Hxed  at  pleasure. 

**  Nuvempopulana  and  (he  second  Aquitaine.  being  the  most  di^- 
miit  provini*es,  shall  have  the  power,  according  to  custom*  to  send, 
if  ;lieir  judges  should  be  detained  by  indispensable  duties,  depuiiiii 
in  their  stead. 

"8u<-h  persons  OS  neglect  to  attend  ai  the  place  appointed,  and 
wiihin  the  prescribed  period,  shall  pay  a  line:  viz.,  judi^cs,  five 
pounds  ofguUl ;  members  of  the  curiie  and  other  dignitarieci,  three 
f  founds.* 

"By  this  roeafiure  we  conceive  we  are  frmnuof^  ijreat  advan* 
tnget  and  fuvur  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  provinces.  We  have  alsr 
the  ceriuiniy  of  adding  to  the  welfare  of  the  city  of  Aries,  to  the 
Gdelity  of  which,  according  to  our  father  and  coaolryman,  we  owe 
w  much.t 

"Given  the  15th  of  the  calends  of  May;  receired  Et  Aries  the 
lOlb  of  the  calends  of  June." 


Notwithstanding  tliis  call,  the  provinces  and  cities  refused 
Oie  proffered  boon  ;  nobody  would  name  deputies,  none  would 
^  to  Arlus.  This  cenirftUzaiion,  this  unity,  was  opposed  to 
Oic  primitive  nature  of  this  society.  The  spirit  of  locality. 
nod  of  municipality,  everywhere  reappeared  ;  the  impossi- 
oility  of  reconstrticting  a  general  sorieiy,  of  building  up  the 
wliolo  into  one  general  slate,  became  evident.  The  cities, 
confining  themselves  to  the  afliirs  of  their  own  corporationn, 
ahut  themselves  up  within  their  own  walls,  and  the  empire 
fell,  because  none  would  belong  to  the  empire ;  because  citi 
sens  wished  but  lo  belong  to  their  city.  Thus  the  Homan 
empire,  at  its  fall,  was  resolved  into  the  elements  of  which 
ft  had  been  composed,  and  the  preponderance  of  municipaJ 
rule  and  govprnmeni  was  again  everywhere  visible.     Tho 


*  T^  muBinpftl  uon«  vi  ill*  noriiiLm  ritiofe  ware  c»UcJ  cuniA,  u>d  U>r  ntKLlAjnTl 
thve  JoJjcv,  wl  I  *^re  ran  DUmnruiu,  Cllitu  LEa. 
f  C<»tfriuUix  Utr  Sfoal,  btMibaid  o^  Flachlu,  mhan:  HUKVl-it  hoJ  bia-n  for  tfi  tftU 
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Roiunn  worLtl  nail  been  formed  of  cities,  ami  to  cities  again  it 
relumed/ 

This  municipal  system  was  tho  beijuest  of  the  ancient  Rotnan 
ciTilizatiuii  to  inoclerti  Europe,  It  had  no  doubt  become  fee- 
ble, irregular,  and  very  inferior  to  what  it  hod  been  at  an  ear- 
lier period  ;  but  it  was  the  only  living  principle,  the  only  one 
Uial  retained  any  form,  ike  only  one  ttmt  survired  tho  general 
destruction  of  the  Roman  world. 

When  1  say  the  only  one,  I  mistake.  There  was  another 
phenomenon,  another  idea,  which  likewise  outlived  it.  1 
mean  tho  remembrance  of  tlio  empire,  ami  the  title  of  the  em- 
peror,— the  idea  of  imperial  majesty,  and  of  absolute  power 
attached  lo  the  name  of  emperor.  It  must  be  observed, 
then,  that  the  two  elements  which  passed  from  the  Roman 
civilization  into  ours  were,  ^rjf,  tho  system  of  municipal  cor- 
poratioiitt,  its  habits,  its  regulations,  its  principle  of  liboiiy — 
a  general  civil  legislation,  common  to  all;  secondly,  the  idea 
of  absolute  power  ; — the  principle  of  order  and  the  principle 
of  serviiudu. 


Meanwhile,  within  the  very  heart  of  Roman  society,  there 
had  ^owii  up  another  society  of  a  very  different  nature, 
founded  upon  different  principbs,  nnimated  by  different  sen- 
timents, and  which  has  brouglit  into  European  civilization 
elements  of  a  widely  dilForent  character:  I  speak  of  the 
Christian  r'turch.  I  say  the  Christian  church,  atid  not  Cluia- 
tianity,  between  which  a  broad  distinction  is  to  be  made.  At 
(he  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth, 
Christianity  was  no  longer  a  simple  belief,  it  was  an  institu- 
tjnn — it  had  formed  itself  into  a  corporate  body.     U  had  its 


*  That  (he  municipal  spirit  should  hare  been  stronger  than  any 
more  f^cneml  B(?nliiiH-nl  bindijig  (be  dlizens  to  the  empire,  was 
nnlural,  not  only  because  their  inicreets  were  more  inamediatcly 
concerned  in  the  municipal  administration,  but  because  the  peoph; 
had  some  vtiicc  and  influence  iu  the  government  of  the  cities,  while 
-hey  had  none  in  the  general  government.  Though  the  municipal 
magistrates,  the  duumvirs  and  defensors^  were  a  part  of  that  vast 
chain  of  admiuistralive  functionaries  proceeding  from  the  impcriul 
throne,  and  linked  lo  it,  yei  they  were  chosen  fram  the  monicipd 
'iraate  (decurious)  and  nominated  bv  the  peoplb. 
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giivemmcni,  a  body  of  priosU  ;  a  soltlod  eccIoaiasCcal  polity 
for  the  regulation  of  tlieir  Jitlereut  furctions  ;  revenues  ;  in 
deptiiideni  ineaus  of  infiuence.  it  had  the  rallying  pointa 
suitable  to  a  great  society,  in  its  provincial,  national,  and  gen- 
oral  councils,  in  which  were  wont  to  be  debated  in  common 
tbe  afluirs  of  society.  In  a  word,  tlie  Chrisliaii  religion,  ac 
ttiia  epoch,  wiis  no  longer  merely  a  religion,  it  was  a  church. 

Had  it  not  been  a  church,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  would 
ioLwe  been  its  fate  in  iho  general  connilsion  which  aiiciided 
ihe  orenhrow  of  ihe  Roman  empirfi.  Looking  only  to  world- 
ly means,  putting  out  of  the  question  the  aids  and  superin- 
laading  power  of  Diviue  Providence,  and  considering  only  tlie 
natural  oflects  of  natural  causes,  it  would  bo  ditlirult  to  s.sy 
how  Christianity,  if  it  had  continued  what  it  was  at  first,  a  mere 
belief,  au  individual  conviction,  could  havn  withstood  tlie 
shock  occasioned  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire  and 
the  invasion  of  the  barbarians.  At  a  later  period,  when  it  had 
even  become  an  iitaiitulion,  an  established  church,  it  fell  in 
Asia  and  the  North  of  Africa,  upon  an  invasion  of  a  like  kind 
— thai  of  the  Mohammedans  ;  and  circumstances  seem  to  jwinl 
out  that  il  was  bliU  more  likely  such  would  have  been  its  fate 
at  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  At  this  time  there  exister 
none  of  those  means  by  which  in  the  present  day  moral  tntlu 
ences  become  established  or  rejected  without  the  aid  of  insti 
tuiions ;  none  of  those  means  by  which  an  abstract  truth  nuv^ 
mokes  way,  gains  an  authority  over  mankind,  governs  their 
actions,  and  directs  their  movem*^nts.  Notliiiig  of  this  kind 
existed  in  the  fourth  century  ;  nothing  which  could  give  to  sim- 
ple ideas,  to  personal  opinions,  so  much  weight  and  power. 
lltnce  I  think  it  may  be  assumed,  that  only  a  society  (irmly 
established,  under  a  powerful  government  and  rules  of  disci- 
pline, could  hope  to  bear  up  amid  such  disasters — could  hope 
JO  weather  so  violent  a  stbrm.  1  think,  then,  humanly  speak- 
hig,  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  aver,  that  in  the  fourth  and  fi'tb 
eoniurii's  it  was  the  Christian  church  that  saved  Christianity ; 
tltat  it  was  the  Christian  church,  with  its  institutions,  its 
magislialcs,  its  authority — the  Chrisliaii  church,  which  strug- 
gled so  vigtirouhly  to  prevent  the  interior  dissolution  uf  the 
ijnpixe,  which  struggled  against  the  barbarian,  and  which,  hi 
•.ii.t,  uvo;cauie  the  barbarian  ; — it  was  this  church,  1  say,  thai 
ociianie  the  great  connecting  link — the  principle  of  civilization 
*^l  jreen  the  Roman  and  the  barbarian    world.      It  is  ths  Mtatt 
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Dt  ihe  church,  then,  rather  than  religion  stricllyumlcrstood,— 
rather  than  ihal  pure  and  simple  fiiith  of  thn  Gospel  which  all 
true  t^ehevers  must  regard  as  lU  highest  triumph, — that  we 
must  looK  at  in  the  fifth  century,  in  order  to  discover  what  infln- 
ence  Christianity  had  from  this  lime  upon  modern  rivili7-iri(in, 
and  what  are  the  elements  it  has  introduced  into  it. 


Let  us  sec  what  at  this  epoch  the  Christian  chtirch  itxlly 
was. 

If  we  look,  stiil  in  an  entirely  worldly  point  of  view — if  wx 
look  at  the  changes  which  Christianity  laiulerwent  from  ite 
first  Ttso  to  the  fifth  century — if  wc  examine  it,  (still,  I  re- 
repeat,  not  in  a  religious,  but  solely  in  a  political  sense,]  we 
shall  find  that  it  passed  through  three  essentially  diflerent 
HiateR. 

In  its  infancy,  in  its  very  brihyhood,  Christian  society  pre- 
»entfi  iiacif  before  us  as  a  simple  association  of  men  possess- 
ing the  same  faith  and  opinions,  the  same  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings. The  first  Christians  met  to  enjoy  together  their  common 
emotions,  ilicir  common  religious  convictions.  At  this  time 
wc  find  no  settled  form  of  doctrine,  no  settled  rules  of  disci- 
pline,  no  body  of  magistrates. 

Still,  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  that  no  society,  howoTor  young, 
however  feebly  held  lojirether,  or  whatever  its  nature,  can  ex- 
ist without  some  moral  power  which  animates  and  guides  it ; 
and  thus,  in  the  various  Christian  congregations,  there  were 
men  who  preached,  who  taught,  who  morally  governed  the 
congregation.  Still  there  was  no  settled  magistrate,  no  dis- 
cipline ;  a  simple  association  of  believers  in  a  common  faith, 
with  commtut  sentiments  ami  feelings,  M'a?  the  first  condition 
of  Christian  aociotv. 


Bin  thu  momom  this  society  began  to  advance,  and  almost 
at  its  birth,  for  we  find  traces  of  them  in  its  carlicbt  dLtcument» 
tliere  gradually  became  moulded  a  form  of  doctrine,  rules  of  di* 
cipline,  a  liody  of  magisirnics  :  of  magistrates  called  wpnT3iriMi 
or  cWcr.-r,  who  afterwards  became  priests  ;  o(  HioKtr-jt,  inspcct- 
ore  or  overseers,  who  became  bishops;  and  of  ^Ktc.irt,.  or  deL 
c<ms,  whose  olFice  was  the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  dmtrihn 
tion  of  a^ns. 
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ll  is  almost  impoaaihle  to  determinn  tho  prrciso  functions 
til  these  tnnjiislrates  ;  the  line  of  <lemarcati<»n  was  probably 
Teiy  vague  and  wavering;  ynt  here  was  the  embryo  of  insti 
Ulions.  Still,  however,  there  was  one  prevailing  charactei 
in  this  second  epoch:  it  wa*  that  ilie  power,  the  authority 
iho  preponderating  influence,  still  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  general  body  of  believers,  it  was  ihey  who  decided  in 
the  election  of  magistrates,  as  well  as  in  the  adoption  of  rulun 
**f  discipline  and  doctrine.  No  separation  had  as  yet  taken 
place  between  the  Christian  government  and  the  Christian 
people  ;  neither  as  yet  existed  apart  from,  or  indcpendenlly 
of,  the  other,  and  it  was  still  the  ^eat  body  of  Christian  be- 
lievers who  oxerciaad  Uic  principal  inlliionco  in  tho  society.^ 

In  the  third  period  all  this  was  entirely  changed.  Tho 
clergy  were  separated  from  the  people,  and  now  formed  i 
distinct  boily,  with  its  own  wealth,  its  own  jurisdiction,  its 
own  constitution  ;  in  a  word,  it  had  its  own  government,  and 
formed  a  complete  sooieiy  of  itself, — a  society,  too,  provided 
with  all  the  means  of  existence,  independently  of  the  society 
to  which  it  applied  itself,  and  ovor  which  it  extended  its  in- 
fluence.    This  was  the  third  state  of  the  Christian  church, 


»  It  is  fair  to  say  ihni  tltis  and  the  preceding  paragraphs  touch 
upon  several  disputed  puints.  Contrary  lo  ilie  assertions  here 
made,  it  has  by  many  been  always  sirun^Iy  maintaiued  that  fruiu 
the  outset  not  only  were  there  Chrisiians,  but  lEiere  was  a  Church  ; 
not  only  "a  simple  association  of  believers,'*  but  an  or;:,^nized 
body;  and  that  the  con  liiuiion,  govcrnmoiu,  and  main  rules  of 
diacipline  of  the  church  were  distinctly  and  even  divinely  settled  ; 
and  that  the  deicrrainaiion  of  none  of  tlies**  things  was  ever  left  ic 
the  pouular  voice  or  will  of  "  the  great  body  of  Cliristian  believers/ 

At  uie  same  time  it  is  ndmilied  by  those  who  hold  this  view. 
that  from  and  after  the  time  of  Consianiine,  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  the  church,  without  being  destroyed,  was  overlaid  by  a  vast 
IkmIv  of  humaa  udditiuas,  purlicuiarly  hy  the  hierarchy,  or  lung 
^raeaiton  of  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  powers  rising  upward  from 
the  primitive  bishop  to  the  pairinrch,  and  that  by  these  and  other 
lesulis  of  (he  alliance  of  Cliri&tianiiv  with  ilie  empire,  the  simpli- 
city of  the  church  was  corrupted,  us  punty  endangered,  and  the 
primitive  relations  of  tiie  clergy  and  people  iiijuriou.sly  'lifected. 

Id  ih's  view,  therefore,  the  general  correctncsof  the  author's  re- 
marks in  regard  to  the  slate  of  the  church  in  whni  he  terms  the 
'third  period"  will  be  admitted*  cveo  by  those  who  may  oue^tinu 
'Jke  justness  ol  his  prectiiirig  stalem«ith. 
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&iid  m  tliis  slatv  it  vxisiod  aX  the  opening  ol'  tliu  iiftli  cenuu>'. 
The  government  was  nol  yd  completely  separated  from  the 
people  i  for  no  such  government  as  yet  existed,  and  less  so  ir 
religious  inuilerb  Ui:lu  in  any  other;  but,  ns  respects  tlte  re- 
laiion  between  the  clergy  and  Christians  in  general  it  was 
the  clergy  who  governed,  and  governed  almost  without  control 


B\;l,  Desides  the  iiiUucnce  which  the  clergy  derived  fron: 
their  spiritual  functions,  they  p08so:ii&ed  contiiderabW  power 
(T'Cr  jocioty,  from  ilicir  having  become  cliief  magistrates  in 
the  city  corporations.  We  have  already  seen,  that,  strictly 
speaking,  nothing  luul  descended  from  the  Roman  empire,  ex- 
cept its  municipal  ayi^tem.  Now  it  had  fallen  out  that  by  the 
vexatious  of  despotism,  and  the  ruin  of  the  cities,  the  curiales, 
or  oiiicers  of  the  corporations,  had  sunk  into  insigniticanco 
and  inaiaiy ;  wliilc  the  bishops  and  the  great  body  of  the 
clergy,  full  of  vigor  and  zeal,  were  naturally  prepared  to  guide 
aud  watch  over  iheni.  It  is  nut  fair  to  accuse  the  clergy  o( 
isurpation  in  this  matierr  for  it  fell  out  according  to  the  com- 
mon course  of  events;  the  clergy  alone  possessed  moral 
strength  and  activity,  and  the  clergy  everywhere  succeeded 
to  power — such  is  the  comraon  law  of  the  universe. 

Tlie  change  wliith  had  taken  place  in  this  respect  sliows 
itself  in  every  part  of  the  legislation  of  the  Roman  Emperors 
at  ttiis  period,  in  opening  the  'i'hcodosian  and  Justinian  codes, 
we  lind  innumerable  enactments,  which  pUce  the  management 
ol  the  municipal  atTairs  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  and  bislio|w. 
I  aliull  cite  a  few. 


CcmL  Just.,  L.  1.,  til.  iv..  Ve  Epuco}.iU  avJuntia^  if  2a^\Vith 
regard  to  the  yearly  allairs  of  the  ciiits,  {whether  as  respects  iho 
urdiuury  ciiy  revenues,  tlie  funds  arising  from  the  city  cstaTcs,  from 
legacit-'s  or  particular  gifi8»  or  from  any  other  source;  whether  as 
respects  the  management  of  the  public  works,  of  ihe  magazines  of 
provision?,  of  the  aqueducts ;  of  the  mauiienance  of  the  public  batlis 
the  city  gales,  o^  the  building  of  walls  or  towers,  the  repairing  oi 
oridgesaud  roads,  or  iiiwny  lawsuit  in  wbicli  ihu  city  may  be  engaged 
jn  account  vf  public  or  private  inierL-sls,)  we  ordain  as  follows:— 
The  right  reverend  biihup,  and  lliree  men  of  good  report,  fron» 
iunmig  the cliiefs  of  the  city,  shall  assemble  together;  every  yeai 
ihey  «7mli  examine  ibe  works  done;  iliey  shall  tskccjirc  iliat  inoso 
*i»o  conduct,  or  have  conducted  them,  measure  them  conecily. 
^ive  a  true  wxouut  of  theai,  and  cause  it  to  be  seen  ibai  ihey  hare 
ndtiJIed  iheir  conira<iy    wneiher  in  'be  '.arf  of  the  public  mono 
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Twnu,  in  the  monera  expended  ia  provisions  and  ibe  pibhc  btttui, 
of  sU  thfti  is  expended  for  the  repairs  of  the  ro«ds,  aqaeducU,  and 

ail  other  mailers. 

JMd*,  4  30. — With  respect  lo  the  guardianship  of  youth,  of  the 
firtt  and  second  age,  and  of  all  those  tu  whom  the  law  gives  curw 
ior$t  U*  Iheir  furiune  is  not  more  than  5C)0U  aurei,  we  oriluiu  tli&l 
ihe  noroinftiion  of  the  president  o!"  the  province  should  not  be  wait- 
evl  for,  on  account  of  the  great  expense  ir  would  occasion,  cspecifllly 
if  ihe  president  should  nut  reside  in  the  city  in  which  it  1>ecamcf 
oecewry  lo  provide  for  the  guard  i;in»hip.  Ilie  nomination  of  the 
curators  or  tutors  shall,  in  this  case,  be  made  by  the  ma§i:«trate  of 
ihe  city  ....  in  concert  wiih  tlie  ria:hi  reverend  bishop  and  otbci 
persons  invested  w-ih  puUic  authority,  if  more  than  one  should  re- 
tide  in  the  city. 

/Zrf«r.,  L.  I.,  lit.  v.,  Dtf  DefensoribuXj  ^  S. — We  desire  the  defend- 
ers of  ciiie?,  well  insiructed  in  (he  holy  mysteries  of  the  orthodoi 
&ith,  should  be  chosen  and  instituted  into  their  office  by  (he  rever^ 
cad  bishops,  the  clerks,  notables,  proprietors,  and  llic  curialea. 
Wiib  regard  lo  ihelr  installation,  it  must  be  committed  to  the  glo- 
rious powfr  of  ihe  prefects  ul  the  preetorium,  in  order  that  their 
authority  should  hai'e  ail  the  stability  and  weight  which  the  letters 
of  admission  granted  by  his  .Magnifirence  are  likely  to  give. 

I  could  cite  numerous  other  lawn  to  Uie  same  oOect,  and  in 
all  of  tlieiii  you  wouM  see  this  one  fact  very  .strikingly  pre- 
vail: namely,  ihalbolween  the  Roman  municipal  system,  and 
Oiul  of  lb(}  free  cities  of  the  middle  ages,  there  intervened  an 
ecclesiastical  municipal  sy.stom ;  tlio  prejiomloranco  of  iho 
clergy  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  oily  corpora- 
lions  succeeded  to  thai  of  the  ancient  Roman  municipal  ma- 
giairatcs,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  organization  of  our  mc- 
dern  free  connnnnities. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  what  an  amazing  accession  of  power 

ibe  Cliristian  church  gained  by  these  means,  not  only  in  ita 
own  p<*culiar  circle,  by  its  increased  influence  on  the  body  of 
Christians,  but  also  by  the  part  which  it  took  in  temporal  mat* 
teTB.  And  it  is  from  tliis  period  we  should  date  its  powerful 
co-operation  in  the  advance  af  modern  civilization,  and  the 
extensive  influence  it  has  had  upon  its  character.  Let  ud 
briefly  run  over  the  advantages  which  it  introduced  into  it. 

And,  first,  it  was  of  immense  advantage  to  European  civil- 
•ftation  that  a  moral  influence,  a  moral  power — a  power  reel- 
»iigr  entirely  upon  moral  convirtions,  upon  moral  opinions  and 
pontJmcntA — shouKi  have  eslaliished  itself  in  society,  judt  at 
tn's  pcrioiJ,  when  it  seemed  upon  the  point  of  being  crushed 
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by  the  ovcrwhrlium^  physical  force  whiclt  had  taken  pt>s- 
leKHion  of  ii.  \h\i\  nut  ihu  Cliristian  chiirclt  at  inis  limo  ex 
»8ted,  lUe  w]ir»lo  world  must  have  f:illen  a  prey  to  mere  bniti 
force.  The  Chrisiiari  church  alone  possessed  a  moral  power , 
it  maintained  and  promulgated  the  idea  of  a  prci;cpt,  of  a  law 
piuporior  to  xU  human  authority;  it  proclaimed  that  grout  truili 
which  forms  the  only  foundation  of  our  hope  for  Imntaiiity: 
namely,  }i\:\l  there  exists  .i  law  ahove  all  human  law,  whicl^ 
f>y  whatever  name  it  may  bo  called,  whi'llier  reason,  the  law 
>>f  God,  or  what  not,  is,  in  all  times  and  in  all  places,  the  same 
law  under  diircreiil  names. 

Finally,  the  church  commenced  an  UKdcriaking  of  great 
importance  to  society — I  mean  iho  separation  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  aulliority.  This  separation  is  the  only  true  source 
of  liberty  of  conscience  ;  it  was  based  upon  no  other  princi- 
ple than  that  which  serves  as  the  groundwork  for  ihesliictesl 
and  most  extensive  liberty  of  conscience,  The  separation  of 
temporal  and  spiritual  power  rests  sokly  itjton  the  idea  that 
physical,  that  brute  force,  has  no  ri^hl  or  authority  over  the 
luiiid,  over  conviclioiis,  over  truth.  It  Qowa  from  ihe  dis- 
tinction establialied  between  the  world  of  thouj^hl  and  llie 
world  of  action,  between  our  inward  and  intellectual  nature 
and  the  outward  world  aromid  us.  So  thai,  however  paro- 
doxical  it  may  aeein,  that  very  principle  of  liberty  ofconscience 
for  which  Kurope  has  so  long  strugjrled,  so  much  suffered* 
whicli  has  only  so  late  y  prevailed,  and  liiai,  in  many  instances, 
Rtrainsl  lite  will  of  the  clerjt^, — that  very  principle  was  acted 
upon  under  the  naitie  ufa  separation  of  the  Lumporul  and  spiritual 
power,  ill  i!ie  iniancyof  Kuropean  civilisation.  It  was,  more- 
over, the  ChriHUati  church  itself,  driven  lo  assert  it  hy  the  cir- 
cumslanees  in  which  it  was  plaeed,  as  a  means  of  defrnc«» 
against  barbarism,  thai  imroduced  and  maintained  it 

The  establishmoiii,  llicn,  of  a  moral  influence,  the  mainui 
luiuce  of  this  divine  law,  and  the  separation  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  ptjwcr,  may  ho  enumerated  as  the  great  benefitn 
which  the  Christian  chun  h  extended  lo  European  «nci«ty  id 
ihw  fifth  century. 

UurortmiaLtiy,  all  its  ic.lhiences,  uvon  M  thi^  pt  riod,  wen^ 
lOt  t^tjually  beneficial.  Already,  oven  before  iho  close  f.f  llic 
(Iflh  century,  wo  discover  some  of  those  vicious  principle* 
which  have  hnd  so  baiiefid  an  elTccl  oji  the  advancunient  of 
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our  ci\  Uizotioa.  There  already  prevailed  in  the  bosom  of  thu 
church  a  desire  lo  sepaxate  the  governing  and  tho  governed. 
The  altempi  was  thus  early  made  to  render  tho  pucmmen. 
entirely  independent  oi"  the  people  under  its  aulhorii>  — lo  take 
possession  ul'lheir  mind  and  life,  without  tho  conviction  of 
their  reason  or  the  consent  of  thtdr  will.  The  church,  more 
nver,  eaduavured  with  all  her  might  to  establish  the  principle 
^theocracy,  to  usurp  temporal  authority,  to  obtain  universd 
:Uimimon.  And  when  she  failed  in  this,  when  she  fouud  she 
i^uld  not  obtain  absolute  power  for  herself,  she  did  what  was 
.ilmost  as  bad :  lo  obtain  a  share  of  it,  she  leagued  herself 
with  temporal  rulers,  and  enforced,  with  all  hor  might,  their 
claiin  to  absolute  power  at  the  expense  of  the  liberty  of  the 
•uhjecL 


Such  then,  1  think,  were  the  principal  elements  of  civiliza- 
ijun  which  Kuropo  derived,  in  the  tifih  century,  from  the 
Church  and  from  the  Roman  empire.  Such  was  the  state  of 
the  Kotnan  world  when  tlio  barbarians  came  to  make  it  tlieii 
prey  ;  and  wo  have  now  only  to  study  the  barbarians  them- 
selves, in  order  lo  bo  acquainted  with  ilic  elements  which 
were  unilud  and  mixed  together  in  tlio  cradle  of  our  civilisa- 
tion. 


It  must  be  here  understood  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  history  of  the  barbarians.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose 
to  know,  that  wi  h  the  exception  of  a  few  SlaVouion  tribes, 
such  as  the  Alans,  they  were  all  of  tho  same  Gunnan  origin: 
and  that  they  were  all  in  pretty  nearly  tho  same  state  of  civili- 
sation. It  is  true  that  some  little  diOercnco  might  exist  in 
this  respect,  accordingly  as  these  nations  had  more  or  less 
intercourse  with  the  Roman  world  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
:he  Gotlis  had  made  a  greater  progress,  and  had  become  more 
rofined  than  tho  Franks ;  but  in  a  general  point  of  view,  and 
vriih«regard  to  the  matter  before  us,  these  Utile  diOoronccs  are 
ui  ao  consequence  whatever. 

A  general  notion  of  the  slate  of  society  among  the  barba- 
riftltt,  such,  at  least,  as  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  what  ihey 
liave  contributed  towards  modern  civilization,  is  all  that  we 
re'iuire.  This  information,  small  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  now 
-Umost  impossible  to  obtain.  Respecting  tho  inuuicipal  sys- 
Ujtu  uf  Llie  Romans  and  tlie  stale  oi'  the  Church  wo  may  fono 
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a  toleraliy  accurate  idea.  Their  iniluence  has  lasted  to  Uic 
present  times  ;  we  hare  vestiges  of  tlicm  in  many  of  oiu  in* 
Hlitutions,  and  possess  a  thousand  means  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted uilh  them ;  but  the  manners  and  social  state  of  the* 
barbarians  have  completely  perished,  and  we  are  driven  %o 
conjecture  what  tnoy  were,  either  from  a  very  few  oncimi 
historical  remains,  or  by  an  effort  of  the  imaginvtion. 

There  is  one  sentiment,  one  in  particular,  which  it  \» 
necessary  to  understand  before  we  can  form  a  true  picture  vt 
fl  barbarian  ;  it  is  the  pleasure  of  personal  independence — ^the 
pleasure  of  enjoying,  in  full  force  and  liberty,  all  his  powers 
in  the  various  ups  and  downs  of  fortune;  the  fondness  for 
activity  witltuut  labor ;  for  a  Ufe  of  enterprise  and  adventure. 
Such  was  the  prevailing  character  and  disposition  of  the  bar- 
barians ;  such  were  Ute  moral  wants  which  put  these  immense 
masses  of  men  into  motion.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for  us, 
in  the  regulated  society  in  which  we  move,  to  form  anytliing 
like  a  correct  idea  of  this  feeling,  and  of  the  intlucnce  which 
it  exercised  upoa  the  rude  barbarians  of  tho  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries.  There  is,  however,  a  history  of  the  Norman  con« 
quest  of  England,  written  by  M.  Thierry,  in  which  the  char- 
acter and  disposiiion  of  the  barbarian  arc  depicted  with  much 
Life  and  vigor.  In  this  admirable  work,  the  motives,  the  incli- 
nations and  impulses  that  stir  men  into  action  in  a  state  of  Life 
bordering  on  tho  savage,  have  been  felt  and  described  in  a 
truly  masterly  manner.  There  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found 
so  correct  a  hkeness  of  wliat  a  barbarian  was,  or  of  liis  course 
of  life.  Something  of  the  same  kind,  but,  in  my  opinion, 
much  inferior,  is  found  in  the  novels  of  Mr.  Cooper,  in  which 
he  depicts  the  manners  of  thu  savages  of  America.  In  these 
scenes,  in  the  sentiments  and  social  relations  which  these 
savages  hold  in  the  midst  of  their  forests,  there  is  unquestion- 
ably something  which,  to  a  certain  point,  calls  up  before  us 
the  manners  of  tho  ancient  Germans.  No  doubt  these  pic- 
tores  are  a  little  imaginative,  a  little  poetical;  the  worsU  fea 
turcs  in  the  life  and  manners  of  tho  barbariaim  are  not  given 
iu  all  their  naked  coarseness.  I  aUude  not  merely  to  the  evils 
UL'hich  these  manners  forced  into  the  social  condition,  but  tn 
die  inward  individual  condition  of  the  barbarian  himself 
There  is  in  this  pasuianato  desire  Jar  personal  independoncr 
zjomething  of  a  grosser,  more  material  character  than  wc 
vhould  8up|M>se  from  the  work  of  M.  Thierry ;  a  degree  of 
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bruialiiy,  of  headstrong  pnnaion,  of  apaihy,  which  we  do  not 
discover  in  his  details.  Still,  notwithstandintr  this  alloy  of 
brutal  and  stupid  selfishness,  there  is,  if  wo  look  more  pro- 
foundly into  the  matter,  somethinff  of  a  noble  atwl  moral  char- 
acter, in  this  taste  for  independence,  which  seems  to  derive 
Its  power  from  our  moral  nature,  it  is  the  pleasure  of  feeling 
one's  self  a  man;  the  aniiiment  of  personality  ;  of  human 
spontaneity  in  its  unrestricted  development. 

It  was  the  rudu  barbarians  of  Germany  who  introduced  this 
rtcntiment  of  personal  independence,  this  love  of  individual 
liberty,  into  European  civilization  ;  it  was  unknown  among 
the  Komans,  it  was  unknown  in  the  Christian  Church,  it  was 
unknown  in  nearly  all  the  civilizations  of  antiquity.  The 
liberty  which  we  meet  with  in  ancient  civilizations  is  politi- 
cal liberty;  it  is  the* liberty  of  the  citizen,  ll  was  not  about 
his  personal  liberty  that  n\ht\  troii!>lc'd  himscll',  il  was  about 
his  liberty  as  a  citizen.  He  formed  part  of  an  association, 
and  to  this  alunc  he  was  dr^voted.  The  case  was  iho  same 
in  the  Christian  Church.  Among  its  members  a  devoted  at- 
tachment to  the  Christian  body,  adevotedness  to  its  laws,  and 
an  earnest  zeal  for  the  extension  of  its  empire,  were  every- 
where conspicuous ;  the  spirit  of  Christianity  wrought  a 
change  in  the  moral  character  of  man,  opposed  to  this  prin- 
ciple of  independence  ;  for  under  its  inniienco  his  mind  strug- 
j^lod  tn  extinguish  im  own  liberty,  and  to  deliver  itsrlf  up  en- 
tirely to  the  dictates  ot  his  faith.  But  tho  feeling  "f  person 
al  indcpondcncc,  a  fondness  for  genuine  liberty  displaying  it 
■elf  wiihou*  regard  to  consequences,  am!  with  scarcely  any 
other  aim  luan  Us  own  satisfaction — ttiis  feeling,  I  repeat,  wai 
unknown  to  the  Komans  and  to  tho  Christians.  Wo  tire  in- 
debted for  il  to  the  barbarians,  who  iniroducefl  il  into  tiUro* 
pe«n  civilization,  in  which,  from  its  first  rise,  it  has  played  so 
oonsiderable  a  part,  and  h;is  produced  such  lastiag  and  bene- 
ficial results,  that  it  must  Ur.  reE;nrdod  as  one  of  ita  fundamen- 
tal principles,  and  sOuhi  not  be  passed  without  notice- 


There  is  anottier,  a  second  element  of  oivilixation,  which 
'^^  likewise  inherit  from  the  barbarians  alone  :  I  mean  mili- 
nry  natronagc,  tho  tie  whicli  became  tormed  between  mdivi- 
luals,  between  warriors,  anri  \rhioh,  without  dt'stroying  ihc 
liberty  of  any,  without  even  dratroying  in  I  ho  cotmnoncemenl 
Liiecqualitv  up  to  a  certain  point  which  existed  between  them, 
inid  *iie  fiinndaticu  uf  a  graduated  subordination,  nnd  was  th^ 
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ori^n  of  that  ari^tocratiral  or^nizattoii  4'liich.  at  a  titer  pi:> 
riod,  ^rew  into  the  feudal  systoiii.  Thu  ^onn  of  this  coimexioii 
was  the  BtlacliiiKMii  ot' man  to  man;  the  lidcliiy  which  uniiei) 
indiviiluaU,  whUoul  apparent  necessity,  wiilioul  any  ublif(a* 
tiua  aiibiui;  from  the  general  principles  of  society.  In  none 
of  the  ancient  republics  do  yon  see  any  example  of  individuate 
particularly  and  freely  altachrd  to  other  individuals.  They 
were  alt  aitachod  to  the  city.  Anion^  the  barbarians  this  Uo 
was  formed  between  man  and  man;  fircil  by  the  relationship 
of  companion  and  chief,  when  they  came  in  bands  to  overrun 
Europe;  and  m  a  later  period,  by  the  relationship  of  soverei]^ 
and  vassal.  Thia  second  principle,  which  has  had  so  vast  an 
influence  in  the  civilization  of  modern  Europe — this  devoted- 
noss  of  man  lo  man — came  lo  us  entirely  from  our  Gorman 
uitcesiors ;  it  formed  pari  of  their  social  system,  and  wan 
adopted  into  ours. 


l^t't  tni'  now  B^k  if  1  was  not  fully  justified  in  stating,  as  1 
did  at  the  milset,  ibaL  modern  cirilizaiion,  even  in  its  itifancy, 
was  diversified,  airiiaied,  and  confused  ?  Is  it  not  true  thai 
wo  hnd  ui  \he  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  nearly  all  the  ole* 
menls  which  are  met  with  in  the  progressive  career  of  our 
civilization  t  Wc  have  found  at  this  epoch  three  societies  all 
dilVcreni  ;  6r3t,  municipal  society,  tlie  last  remains  of  the  Ri»- 
nian  empire  ;  secondly,  Christian  society  ;  and  lastly,  barba- 
rian soeifiiy.  Wo  find  these  societies  very  dilTerefuiy  organ- 
ized ;  founded  upon  piint-iples  totally  op|>i»3ite  ;  in.^piringmen 
willi  senlimeiits  alluyeUier  dilVerenl.  We  find  ihe  love  of  the 
most  ahsolulc  iinlepcnJcnce  by  the  side  of  tlie  most  devoted 
submission  ;  military  patronage  by  the  side  of  ecclosiaatic.il 
domination  ;  spiritual  power  and  temporal  power  ovorywhero 
logeiher;  tbo  eanons  of  the  church,  the  learned  leirislalion  of 
tlie  Romans,  tlie  alinusl  uriwritif.'n  customs  of  the  barbarians  ; 
everywhere  a  mixture  or  rathur  cu-t* xislcnce  of  nations,  of 
Ianguaj,'es,  of  social  situations,  of  matnuTs,  of  ideas,  of  imprea* 
ftions,  the  most  <iiversiried.  These,  I  tliink,  all'ord  a  sufficient 
proof  o(  thy  truth  of  the  general  character  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  picture  of  our  civilizatior. 

There  is  no  dLiiyinf;;  t'j.it  wc  owe  to  this  confusion,  this 
iliversily,  this  tossing  an  I  jostlinij  of  elements,  the  slow  pro- 
[jreas  of  Europe,  the  storms  by  which  she  has  been  buffeted, 
the  miseries  lo  which  ofnimea  she  has  been  a  prey.     But 
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ijiiwifvoj  dear  these  have  cost  us,  we  must  not  regard  them 
Willi  unmiagled  regret.  In  nations,  as  well  as  in  indinduak 
the  good  fortune  to  have  all  the  fncultics  called  into  action,  so 
as  to  ensure  a  full  and  free  development  of  the  various  jjowen? 
both  of  mind  and  body,  is  on  advantage  not  loo  dearly  paid 
for  by  the  lalwr  and  pai.i  wiiU  which  it  is  attended.  What 
we  n»ight  call  the  hard  fortune  of  European  civilization — the 
Ciouble,  ilic  toil  il  has  undergone — the  violonco  it  has  sulfercd 
i:i  ii£  course — have  been  of  infinitely  more  service  to  the  pro 
<,Tcss  of  humanity  than  tliat  tranquil,  smooth  simplicity,  in 
which  other  civilizations  have  run  their  course,  I  shall  now 
halt.  In  the  rude  skinch  which  I  have  drawn,  I  trust  you  wil* 
i\«cuguisc  the  general  features  of  the  w;>rld  such  as  it  appear 
jd  upon  the  fall  o(  the  Human  empire,  as  well  aa  the  various 
elenjeuts  which  conspired  and  mingled  together  to  give  birth 
«o  European  civilization.  Henceforward  these  will  move  and 
tct  under  our  notice.  We  shall  next  put  thc8o  in  motion,  and 
see  how  they  work  together.  In  the  next  lecture  1  shall  en- 
deavor to  show  what  they  became  aud  what  they  performed  in 
the  epoch  which  is  called  the  Barbarous  Period ;  that  ia  to 
say,  the  period  during  which  the  chaos  of  invasion  continued.' 


•  The  remark aole  crisis,  when  llie  Romans  niid  the  harharlans 
were  coniendini^  iur  the  empire  of  ihe  world,  should  he  well  eoni- 
ptehendt*d  by  (he  student.  Gibbati  will  furaish  (he  hisiory  :  Csc«r 
and  'lacilub  are  tht-  uri^inalsuurct'S furaknowU'di^e  uftlie German 
charaoler.  Il  was  ■  i^truggle  bG(weeu  civih/aliun  and  Uartarisui: 
the  iatler  triumphed  ;  the  Dark  A^es  were  ilie  result. 

Frequent  hordtT  wars  had  been  maintained  with  the  Germans 
OQ  the  Khiae  fruui  the  lime  of  Julius  Ca:s:ir,  when  the  cuiiquesl 
of  Gaul  had  extended  the  bounds  of  the  empire  to  that  river, 

Bui  nCier  the  time  of  Caracalla,  212,  the  conflict  became  inces- 
3»nt :  new  tribes  of  Germans  began  m  appear  and  press  upon  ihc 
frontier,  making  coniinuai  predaiur)'  irrujnions  into  ihe  Runiaa  ter- 
ritory, but  eHecLiiig  nu  pormaneni  estabhshmeiu. 

At  length,  in  37(i,  >he  Huuh,  entering  Europe  from  n^Tihern  Asia, 
«ubdued  ur  drove  before  them  the  Sclnvimutn  ami  Gothic  tribeSj 
|)rccipitaied  the  Visigoths  across  the  Danube  wiiMn  the  limits  of 
llie  lioman  Rmpire. 

Then  began  the  strugjjle  for  the  empire.  Wave  followed  wave 
J»  the  gre*i  migraiion  uf  nations — a  movement  which  continued  to 
roll  tuiuultuoua4y  over  Europe  fur  more  than  three  centuries  aftec 
the  downfull  of  the  Western  F.mpire. 

Th»  rariiius  tribes  of  barbarians  whose  names  appear  in  ih*  his- 
ory  III  this  |>eritxl  belonged  to  three  distinct  rnces: 
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1.  The  Scjfthian — comprising  the  Huns,  the  Alani,  Avari,  Bui- 
garians,  Hungarians,  Turks,  and  Tar:ars. 

2.  The  Sdavonian — to  which  belcnged  the  Bosciians,  the  S^i 
vinns,  Croattans,  etc.;  the  Wenili,  loles,  Bohetuian?,  Moravian? 
Potneraaiaos,  Wilisians,  Lusatiaas,  etc.;  ihe  Livotiians  and  Liiha 
diiians. 

3.  The  German — includinsr  ihe  Alemanni,  a  Gonfederatioa  cA 
tribes  of  which  ilie  Suevi  were  the  chief;  the  BarArians,  Mar 
uomaoui,  Quadi,  llermunduri.  Uornii;  the  Gepidse,  the  Goths 
the  Franca,  the  Prisons ;  itie  Vandrtis,  Burgundians,  Kugii»  Lon^ 
tnrds;  the  Angli,  and  Saxuns. 

The  final  rxtinctton  of  the  Uonmn  Krnpire  of  lit  West  is  dar< 
in  ITf),  when  ih*'  imprrial  ihrune  was  subvprled  hy  Odoncrr,  lead- 
er of  ihe  ntixed  luulutudc  of  barbarian  auxitiarics.  But  it  should  b<i 
r«Tneiuhcred  that  previous  to  this  event  Rutne  liad  been  twice  taken 
and  sacked,  Ursi  by  Ainric  and  the  Visi2:olhsin410,  nexihy  Geoseric 
tind  the  Vandals  in  456;  and  tlt.it /oitr  barbariao  kiu^doms  had 
been  esiabltshed  witliin  ihc  limits  oi  the  empire:  the  kingdom  of 
ihe  Burgundians  in  413  ;  of  the  Suevi  in  419;  of  the  Visigoths  in 
410;  of  Carlhaije  by  the  Vandals  in  439. 

In  493  the  power  of  Odoaccr  was  destroyed,   and   llie   Ostitta^H 
Gothic  kititcdom  of  lialy  pstnblished  by  Theodoric  the  Great.      ^^| 

Thns,  before  the  end  of  the  filih  centur)*,  the  Vandals  were  ma»»^^ 
ters  of  Africa  ;  the  Suevi,  of  a  part  of  Spain  ;  the  Visi'jotbs  of  the 
rest,  locreiher  with  a  larcie  pan  of  Gaul  j  the  Burgundtans  of  that 
part  of  Gaul  lying  on  the  Rhone  and  8aone ;  the  Osiro-Goths  of 
nt?arly  all  Italy  ;  while  the  Francs  wnder  Clevis  had  begun  (4S1 
— 496)  the  career  of  conquest,  which  in  the  next  and  fullo\vinff  ecu- 
tiirifs  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  iho^e  kingdoms,  the  eManlinh- 
iwnt  of  the  Prankish  doniiiiton,  and  the  formation  for  a  time  offi 
licw  jciitr**  of  gravity  ."ur  Kurtjpf  under  Charleuioj^o. 
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TEMK  OF  liOVERNHENT  IN  THE  FIFTH   CENTER V —ATTFMP'rt 
ItJ    REOHOAMZE   SOGtETV. 

I\  my  lasi  leciure,  I  brought  you  lo  what  may  be  called  the 
porch  to  tbe  history  of  modern  civilization.  I  briefly  ptatreii 
before  you  ihc  primnry  clemcnia  of  European  civilizaiion,  oa 
found  when,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Etonian  enipirc,  it  wa^  ytit 
iu  its  cradle.  1  endeavored  to  givo  you  a  prt;Liniinary  ftketcb 
of  their  divpryiiy,  their  continual  struggles  with  each  other, 
and  to  show  vou  ihal  no  one  of  them  succeeded  in  obiaining 
the  mastery  in  our  social  system  ;  at  least  such  a  mastery  as 
would  imply  the  complete  suhjujo^aiion  or  expulsion  of  the 
otbera.  We  have  seen  that  these  circumstances  form  the  dii*- 
linguishing  character  of  European  civilization.  We  will  to- 
day be^n  the  history  of  its  childhood  in  what  ia  commonly 
called  the  dark  or  middle  age,  the  age  of  barbarism. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  be  struck,  at  the  first  glance  at 
this  period,  with  a  fact  wliich  seems  quite  contradictory  to  thu 
Btaicmcnt  we  have  just  made.  No  sooner  do  we  seek  for  in- 
formation respecting  the  opinions  that  have  been  formed  rela- 
tive to  the  ancient  condition  of  modern  Europe,  than  we  lind 
that  the  various  elements  of  our  civilization,  that  is  to  say, 
monarchy,  theocracy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  each  would 
iiave  us  believe  that  originally,  European  society  belonged  to 
i*.  alone,  and  that  it  L^as  only  lost  the  power  it  then  pos»esHed 
by  ilie  usurpation  of  ilie  other  elements.  Examine  all  that  has 
been  written,  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  and  you 
Mrill  find  that  every  author  who  has  attempted  to  huild  up  a 
system  which  should  represent  or  explain  our  origin,  hats 
asserted  th^  exclusive  predominance  of  one  or  other  of  these 
•lements  of  European  civilization. 

First,  there  is  the  school  of  civilian^f,  attached  to  the  fim- 
laJ  sysicm,  among  whom  we  may  mention  Hiiulainvilbcrs  ar 
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i)i6  most  celebrated,  who  boldly  asserts,  tliat,  at  ih«  downrall 
of  iho  Roman  empire,  il  was  the  conquering  nation,  funning 
afterwards  the  nobility,  who  alone  possessed  nuthoriiy,  ot 
right,  or  power.  Society,  it  is  said,  was  their  domain,  of 
>vhich  kiufTH  and  people  have  since  dpHpoiled  them  ;  and 
hence,  the  aristocratic  orpinizaiion  is  itFirmed  to  have  Ijood 
in  Europe  the  primitive  and  genuine  forji. 

Next  to  Ihis  school  we  may  place  .he  advocates  of  monar- 
i  by,  the  Abbfe  Dubois,  for  example,  who  maintains,  on  the 
»th«r  side,  that  it  was  to  royalty  that  European  society  bo- 
lunged  According  to  him,  the  German  kings  succeeded  te 
ill  the  rights  of  the  Roman  emperors  ;  they  were  even  invited 
in  by  the  ancient  nations,  amon£r  others  by  the  Gauls  and  Sax- 
ons ;  they  alone  jwssessed  legitimate  authority,  aiid  all  the 
conquests  of  tlio  aristocracy  were  only  so  many  encrnach- 
tnents  upon  the  jxiwer  of  the  monarchs. 

Tiie  hbefiils,  repubiieanSj  or  dt^mocrats,  wliichevor  you  may 
choose  to  call  them,  form  a  third  aclino..  (Consult  the  Abbe 
de  Ma!)ly.  Accorditit;  to  lliia  stliuol,  the  government  by  which 
society  was  ruled  m  tlie  fifth  century,  was  composed  of  free 
institutions;  of  assomhlies  of  freemen,  of  the  nation  proper- 
ly so  called.  Kinj,'s  and  nobles  enriched  themselves  by  the 
spoils  of  this  primitive  Liberty;  it  has  fallen  nn^Ier  their  re- 
pealed attacks,  hut  it  reigned  before  them. 

Another  power,  however,  claimed  the  right  of  governing 
society,  and  upon  much  higher  grmmds  tlian  any  of  these. 
Monarchical,  arisiocratic,  i»nd  p<jpuhr  pn'tenaions  were  all 
of  a  worldly  nature:  the  Churth  of  Home  founded  her  pre- 
tensions upon  her  sacred  mis.sion  and  divine  right.  Hy  her 
labor*,  filurope,  she  said,  liad  allaiiitid  llio  blessings  of  civi- 
lizatior  and  truth,  and  *o  her  alone  belonged  the  right  tv 
govern  u. 


Here  then  is  a  difHoulty  which  meets  us  at  tlie  vrry  ouisel. 
We  have  stnied  our  belief  that  no  one  of  the  elements  of 
European  civilization  obtaintnl  an  exclusive  mastery  over  it, 
in  the  whole  course  of  its  hialorv  ,  that  they  lived  in  a  cou* 
stant  sinre  of  proximity,  of  nmaignmation,  of  strife,  and  of 
compromise  ;  yet  here,  at  our  very  first  step,  we  are  m«'t  by  the 
•lirt^cily  opposite  opinion,  that  one  or  other  of  these  elements, 
'jveii  in  the  very  infaiuy  of  civili/.aiinn, even  in  the  very  h earl 
>f  barbarian  Europe,  touk  ftitirc  poshcssinn  of  socieu .  And 
t  is  Jiut  ill  one  roiuiiry  alone,  it  is  ni  every  nation  of  Europ" 
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hai  the  vuriuus  principles  of  our  civilization,  under  forms  a 
jtUe  raned,  at  epochs  a  littlo  apart,  have  diaptayeU  ihest 
irreconcilable  prrtcnsions.  The  historic  schools  which  1  have 
eiiiimcrateil  are  niet  with  cven'wherc. 

This  fuel  is  irnpurlaiil,  not  in  itself,  hiU  because  it  revoah 
some  olhtT  fads  wiiich  make  a  g^real  tx^ira  in  imr  history 
lly  ihifl  simultaneous  advancement  iif  claims  the  must  opposed 
"o  tJie  exclusive  possession  of  power,  in  the  lifHl  sta^e  of 
.nodem  Europe,  two  important  facts  are  revealed :  tirst,  tJie 
principle,  the  idea  of  political  lej^tiniacy  ;  an  idea  which  has 
played  a  considerable  part  in  the  progress  of  European  civili- 
laiion.  The  second  is  tho  particular,  the  true  character  '»f 
the  state  of  barbarian  Europe  during  that  period,  which  now 
more  expressly  deiitdnds  attention. 

1*.  is  my  task,  then,  to  explain  these  two  facts  ;  and  lo 
p*,ow  you  how  they  may  bo  fairly  deduceil  from  the  early 
fltrug^Ie  of  the  pretentions  wliich  1  have  just  called  to  your 
notice. 


Now  what  do  these  various  olen\ont»  of  our  civilization,— 
what  do  theocracy,  monarchy,  ur'slocracy,  and  democracy 
inn  at,  when  they  cacli  endeavor  to  rnuke  out  that  it  alone 
was  the  first  which  held  possession  of  European  society  f  Is 
it  any  thiuj^  beyond  the  desire  of  each  to  estabhsh  its  solo 
claim  to  leiritimacy  ?  For  what  is  political  legitimacy  ?  Evi- 
dently nothing  more  than  a  right  foimded  upon  antiquity,  upoi* 
duration,  which  in  obvious  from  the  simple  fuel,  that  pnorit) 
of  time  is  pleaded  as  the  source  of  right,  as  proof  of  le^ti- 
mate  power,  iiut,  observe  again,  this  claim  is  not  peculiar 
to  one  system,  Ici  une  element  of  unr  civilizaiiuii,  but  is  moilo 
alike  by  all.  The  political  writers  of  the  Contitienl  have  Keen 
in  the  habil,  lor  liunte  time  past,  of  regarding  legitimacy  as 
belonging,  exclusively,  to  the  monarchical  system.  This  in 
an  error  ;  legitimacy  may  be  found  in  all  the  systems.  Ii  ha!! 
olrvady  been  stiuwii  that,  of  the  various  elements  of  our  civi- 
tuation,  each  wished  to  appropriate  it  to  itself.  Hut  advanci* 
A  few  steps  further  into  tho  history  of  Europe,  and  you  will 
i*vi*  social  forms  of  government,  tbe  most  opjiosed  in  prin- 
ciples, aliku,  ill  possesion  of  thia  legiiiiiiary.  The  huliari 
iiid  ::>wi«)s  ari'flucraoiits  and  democracies,  the  little  republic 
vl  San  MariiiM,  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  mi*iiircliies.  have 
itfiliuderttd  themselves  legitimate,  and  have  been  aclnowlnlgfid 
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oa  such  ,  all  founding  their  claim  to  this  title  upon  ihn  uu 
tiquily  oi  their  iiistiiutions ;  upon  '.he  historiciJ  priority  and 
Huralion  of  their  particular  sysicni  of  government. 

If  we  leave  moJ»;rn  Europe,  ami  turn  our  attention  toother 
times  and  to  other  countries,  we  shafl  everywhere  find  this 
same  notion  prevail  respecting  political  legitimacy-  It  every- 
where attaches  itself  to  some  portion  of  government ;  lo  some 
institution  ;  to  some  form,  or  to  some  maxim.  There  is  no 
country,  no  time,  in  which  you  may  not  discover  some  por- 
lion  of  the  social  system,  some  public  authority,  that  has  as- 
sumed, and  been  acknowledged  lo  possess,  iliis  character  ol 
legitimacy,  arising  from  antiquity,  prescription,  and  duration 

Let  us  fur  a  moment  see  what  lliis  legilimacy  is  ?  of  whai 
It  is  composed  ?  what  it  requires  ?  and  how  il  found  its  way 
into  European  civilization? 

Vou  will  find  that  all  power — I  say  all,  without  distinction 
— owes  its  exiaionre  in  the  first  place  partly  to  force.  I  dr. 
not  say  that  force  alone  has  been,  in  a!l  cases,'the  foundation 
of  power,  or  that  this,  without  any  other  lille,  could  in  every 
case  have  been  established  by  force  alone.  Other  cluims  un- 
doubtedly are  requisite.  Cerlain  powers  become  established 
in  consequence  of  certain  social  expediencies,  of  certain  re- 
lations with  the  stale  of  society,  with  its  customs  or  opinions. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  violciicif 
has  sullied  the  birth  of  all  the  authorities  in  the  world,  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  nature  or  their  form. 

This  origin,  however,  no  one  wiU  acknowledge.  All  au- 
thorities, whatever  their  nature,  disclaim  it.  None  of  ihem 
will  allow  themselves  to  ho  considered  as  the  oflspring  of 
force.  GovernniButs  are  warned  by  an  invincible  instinct  that 
forco  is  notille — that  might  is  not  ri^ht — ami  that,  while  they 
rest  upon  no  other  foundation  than  violence,  they  are  entirely 
destitute  of  ri^hi.  Hence,  if  wc  go  buck  to  some  distant  pe- 
riod, in  which  the  various  systems,  the  various  powers,  are 
'bund  struj^^linj^  one  against  the  other,  we  shall  hear  them 
each  exclaiming,  "  1  existed  before  you  ;  my  claim  is  the  old- 
est;  my  claim  rests  upon  other  grounds  than  I'orce  ;  society 
bi^longed  to  me  before  this  state  of  violence,  before  this  strife 
in  which  you  now  find  nic.  I  was  legitimate  ;  [  have  boon 
apposed,  and  my  rights  have  been  torn  from  me." 

This  t1>n  alone  proves  that  the  idea  of  violence  is  not  tht* 
foundation  if  political  legitimacy, — that  it  rest^  upon  ^nnii 
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jiher  basis.  This  disavowal  of  violence  made  by  eVciy  sya- 
lem,  proclaims,  as  plainly  as  facts  can  speak,  that  there  is 
another  legitimacy,  the  true  foundation  of  nil  the  others,  the 
legitimacy  of  reason,  of  justice,  of  ri^ht.  It  is  to  this  oripn 
that  they  seek  to  link  themselves.  As  they  feel  scandalized 
at  the  very  idea  of  beinj*  the  oflspring  of  force,  they  pretnnd 
to  be  invested,  by  \nnue  of  their  antiquity,  with  a  diflerenl 
title.  The  first  characteristic,  then,  of  political  legitimacy,  is 
to  disclaitn  riolence  as  the  source  of  authority,  and  to  BS8r>- 
ciate  it  with  a  mora]  notion,  a  moral  force — with  the  notion 
of  justice,  of  right,  of  reason.  This  is  the  primary  element 
from  which  the  principle  of  political  legitimacy  has  spnmg 
forth.  It  has  issued  from  it,  ^idcd  by  time,  aided  by  prescrip- 
tion.    Let  us  see  how. 

Violence  presides  at  the  birth  of  governments,  at  the  birth 
uf  societies;  but  time  rolls  on.  He  changes  the  works  of 
riolence.  He  corrects  them.  Ho  corrects  them,  simply  be- 
cause society  endures,  and  because  it  is  composed  of  men. 
Man  bears  within  himself  certain  notions  of  onlor,  of  justice, 
of  reason,  with  a  certain  desire  to  bring  them  into  play — he 
wishes  to  see  them  predominate  in  the  sphere  in  which  he 
moves.  For  this  he  labors  unceasingly ;  and  if  the  social 
system  in  whith  he  lives,  continues,  his  labor  is  not  in  vain. 
Man  naturally  brings  reason,  morality,  and  legitimacy  into  the 
world  in  which  ho  lives. 

Independently  of  the  labor  of  man,  by  a  special  law  of 
Providence  whicJ'  it  is  impossible  to  mistake,  a  law  analogous 
to  that  which  rides  the  material  world,  there  is  a  certain  de- 
gree of  order,  of  inlelhgence,  of  justice,  imlispensable  to  the 
duration  of  human  society.  From  the  simple  fact  of  its  du- 
ration we  may  argue,  that  a  society  is  not  completely  irration- 
al, savage,  or  iniquitous;  that  it  is  not  altogether  destitute  of 
inteUigenre,  truth,  and  justice,  for  without  these,  society  can- 
not hold  togellw'r.  Again,  as  society  develops  itself,  it  be* 
comes  stronger,  more  powerful ;  if  the  social  Bystem  is  con- 
tinnally  augmented  by  the  increase  of  individuals  who  accept 
and  approve  its  regulations,  it  is  because  the  •ction  of  time 
gradually  introduces  into  it  more  right,  more  intelligence,  more 
justice;  it  it  is  because  a  gradual  approximation  is  made  in 
its  alTairs  to  the  principles  of  true  legitimacy. 

Thtia  forces  itself  into  the  world,  and  from  tho  world  intu 
mind  of  man,  the  notion  ol  political  legitimacy.     Its  foun- 
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lation  in  (he  lirbl  place,  at  least  to  a  certain  exter.l,  is  monl 
IfttTitiimcy — is  jubticc,  iiitcUigeuce,  uid  ixuth  ;  it  next  obtainu 
the  sanction  of  time,  wliich  gives  reiison  to  beliero  ilint  affain* 
MTU  L'omluctiMl  by  reason,  lliat  the  true  legitimacy  has  been  in- 
troiluccil.  At  tiio  epoch  wliich  we  are  about  to  siuUy,  yoii 
will  iiiiil  viulonce  uud  fraud  hovering  over  the  craiUe  of  mon- 
wchy,  aristocracy,  Ucmocracy,  and  even  over  the  church  it- 
•rlf ;  you  will  soe  liiis  violence  and  fraud  everywhere  gradually 
abattiJ  ;  and  justice  and  truth  taking  their  place  in  civiU* 
xation.  It  IS  this  introduction  of  justice  and  truth  into  our 
M>cial  system,  that  has  nourished  and  gradually  matured  poLi- 
licftl  Icgiiinmcy ;  and  it  is  thus  tliat  it  has  taken  firm  root  in 
tuodvrn  civilization. 

All  tliose  then  who  have  attempted  at  various  titnee  to  MM 
up  this  idea  of  legitimacy  as  tlic  foundation  of  absolute  pow- 
er, have  wrested  it  Irom  its  true  origin.  It  has  noihiug  to  do 
with  absolute  power.  It  is  under  tlic  name  of  justice  and 
righlcousnoss  tlkM  it  has  made  its  way  into  the  world  and 
fouikd  footing.  Neither  is  it  exclusive.  It  belongs  to  no  par- 
r^  in  paiticular ;  it  springs  up  in  all  systems  where  truth  and 

{'ustico  prevail.  Political  legitimacy  is  as  much  aitached  lo 
ibcrtv  as  to  power;  to  the  rights  of  indiriduals  as  to  tke 
forms  undci  which  are  exercised  the  public  functioos.  Aawc 
go  on  we  shall  find  il,  as  I  said  before,  in  systems  tho  aosl 
oppoooO  ;  ia  the  foodal  system ;  in  the  iires  cities  of  FUadscB 
«M  Genxtauy  j  in  tho  republics  of  Italy,  as  wbU  as  tn  noBsr- 
sikj.  Ii  is  a  qosli^  which  sppertsias  to  aU  tho  diven  el»- 
rnooiit  01  ooor  ctvilixttioo,  and  which  it  is  necessary  shotM  be 
well  wideislood  boliare  eoiiaisg  opoo  its  history. 


*nio  sscottd  fftd  rsTcaWd  to  us  by  that 
vwfeeoHMl  of  daino,  of  which  I  apoko  u  ths 
this  iKftBTs,  B  the  tma  character  of  what  rs  =«IM  tho 
of  bftiittiisa.  Eaich  of  the  eMOMoAs  of  Evopeaa  ciniiia 
tMO  pf  etexkds,  that  at  this  <*po^  £«r«po  bftoogrj  to  it  ■Inoo  j 
hoftce  we  loay  coocMe  Ml  It  zoal|]r  ba>MiyiA  lo  00  oao  cf 
thorn.  VThcA  ay  yirirAr  ktad  i£  |ii  1  le—l  pionafe  m 
iho  ■iiiM  thirs  i'l  on  itigfilj  io  ■■r— ■iniee  ii      Whas  wrr 


Ike 
■maik.  If  we  tare  ma  eves  »•  dio 
FWiliin^  *»  the  rrfchbot  J[  Ktafy.  w« 
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Itradoiiiiiiauco  of  democracy.     Witcnover,  indoeilt  any  imv 
Mjrtciple  really  hoars  away  in  yociety,  it  cannot  be  niistakeri. 


Tlie  dispute.  l]ipn,  lh;il  hxH  arisen  among  ihe  various  sys- 
<oiii&  which  hold  a  pari  in  European  civilization,  respecting 
which  boiG  chief  sway  at  its  orijfin,  proves  that  they  all  ex- 
Hfed  there  together,  without  any  one  of  them  having  prevail- 
ed »o  generally  as  to  give  to  society  its  fonn  or  iia  name. 

This  is,  indeed,  the  character  of  the  dark  a^o :  it  was  a 
chaos  of  all  the  elements ;  the  childhood  of  all  the  systems ; 
a  universal  Jumble,  in  which  even  strife  itself  was  neither 
permanent  nor  systematic.  \W  an  examination  of  the  totnal 
system  of  this  period  under  its  various  forms,  I  could  show 
yow  tliat  in  no  part  of  them  is  there  to  he  found  anythinjr  like 
a  general  principle,  anyiiting  like  wtiibility.  I  shall,  however, 
couftue  myself  to  two  essentitil  particulars — tho  slate  of  per- 
sons, the  slate  of  institutions,  ^his  will  be  suOicienl  to  give 
a  general  picture  of  society. 

We  6nd  at  this  lime  fiuir  classes  of  persons  :  1st.  FVcomen, 
that  is  to  say,  n»pn  who,  depending  uiion  no  superior,  up^ni  no 
patron,  held  Uieir  property  and  life  in  full  liberty,  without  be- 
ing fettered  by  ffny  obligation  towards  another  individual.  2d 
The  Luedes,  FidcU's,  Antntstions^  <fec.,  who  were  connected 
at  first  by  the  relationship  of  companion  and  chief,  and  after- 
wards by  tltai  of  vassal  and  lord,  towards  another  individual 
to  whom  they  owed  foalty  and  service,  in  consequence  of  a 
grant  of  lands,  or  some  other  gifts.  3d.  Krcedmen.  4-th. 
8lave.s. 

But  were  these  various  classes  fixed  ?  Were  men  once 
placed  in  a  certain  rank  bound  to  it  ?  Were  the  relations,  in 
which  the  dilTerent  classes  atf»od  towards  each  other,  regular 
or  permanent  1  Not  at  all.  Freemen  were  continually  chang- 
ing their  condition,  and  becoming  vassals  to  nobles,  in  consid- 
eration of  some  gift  which  these  might  have  to  bestow  ;  while 
others  were  fulling  into  the  class  of  slaves  or  serfs.  Vassals 
were  continually  sirut^gling  to  shake  ofl'  the  yoke  o(  patronage, 
4)  regain  their  independence,  tu  return  to  the  class  of  freem»:n. 
Every  part  of  society  was  ia  motion.  There  was  a  continual 
ifsssmg  and  repassing  from  one  class  to  the  other.  No  man 
tmlinued  long  iu  the  same  rsnk:  nn  rank  comitmcd  lotig  thb 
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Property  was  in  much  the  same  state.  1  nted  scarcely 
tell  you,  that  possessions  were  disiin^iished  into  aUodiat,  est 
sntirely  free,  and  bcneficiari/,  or  siicli  as  were  held  by  ten- 
ure, with  certain  obligalioiits  to  be  discUaryetl  towards  a  supe* 
nor.  Some  writere  attempt  lo  trace  out  a  regular  and  estab- 
lished system  with  respect  to  the  latter  class  of  proprietors, 
and  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that  benefices  were  at6rst  bestowod 
for  a  determinate  number  of  years  ;  that  they  were  afterwards 
granted  for  life  ;  and  finally,  at  a  later  period,  became  heredi- 
tary. The  attempt  is  vain.  Lands  were  held  in  all  these 
▼arious  ways  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  placta.  Be- 
nefices for  a  term  of  years,  benefices  for  life,  hereditary  bene- 
fices, are  found  in  the  same  period  ;  even  the  same  laudst 
within  a  few  years,  passed  through  these  different  states. 
There  was  nothing  more  settled,  nothing  more  general,  in  tlie 
state  of  lands  than  in  the  state  of  persons.  Everytliing  shown 
the  difficulties  of  the  transition  from  the  wandering  Ufo  to  the 
settled  life  ;  from  the  simple  personal  relations  which  existed 
amnnj[r  the  barbarians  as  invading  migratory  hordes,  to  ilio 
mixed  relations  of  persons  and  property.  During  this  transi 
lion  all  was  confused,  local,  and  disordered. 

In  institutions  we  observe  the  same  unfixedncss,  the  sanu 
chaos.  We  find  here  three  dilTerent  systems  at  once  before 
us: — 1  St.  Monarchy  ;  2d.  Aristocracy,  or  the  proprietorship 
of  men  and  lands,  as  lord  and  vassal  ;  and,  3dly.  Free  insti- 
tutions, or  assemblies  of  free  men  deliberating  in  common. 
No  one  of  these  systems  entirely  prevailed.  Free  institutions 
existed  ;  but  the  men  who  should  have  formed  part  of  these 
asscnthlics  seldom  troubled  themselves  lo  attend  them.  Ba 
ronial  jurisdiction  was  not  more  regularly  exercised.  Monar- 
chy, the  most  simple  instituiioii,  the  most  easy  to  determine, 
here  had  no  fixed  character  ;  at  one  lime  it  was  elective,  at 
another  hereditary — here  the  son  succeeded  to  lii?  father, 
there  the  election  was  confined  to  a  family ;  in  another  place 
it  was  open  to  all,  purely  cleclivo,  and  iho  choice  fell  on  a 
distant  relation,  or  perhaps  a  stranger.  In  none  o(  these  »y»- 
Lems  can  wc  discover  aiiyLbini;  fixed,  all  llie  institutions,  &J 
well  as  the  Hoeial  conditions,  clwrh  [ogoilicr,  cotitinuallv  con 
founded,  contirmally  changing. 

The  same  unsettlcducss  cxit^tod  with  regard  to  states  ,  ihe} 
were  created,  suppressed,  united,  and  divided  ;  no  govern- 
mr^nts,  no  fri'mtiers  no  nations  ^  a  general  iumbleof  jilualions 
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iples,  events,    races,   languages .    sucli    was   bartMiribit 
;uropc. 


I^t  us  now  fix  the  limits  oftiiis  extraordinary  peiiod.     Itn 

pirigin  is  strongly  UeQned  ;  it  began  wiih  tho  full  •}(  ihe  I^oman 

ipira.     But   where  did  it  close  ?     To  settle  this  question^ 

re  (Tiust  tiud  out  the  cait'io  of  this  state  of  society;  we  must 

?e  what  were  the  causes  of  barbarism. 


1  think  I  cau  point  out  two : — one  materia^  arising  rn>iti 
:lerior  circumstances,  from  Iho  course  of  events ;  the  other, 
inil,  arising  from  the  inind,  from  the  intellects  of  ntan. 

The  material,  or  outward  cnuso.  was  the   continuance  o( 

ivasioi^ ;  for  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  invasions  of  llie 

trbarian  hordes  stopped  all  at  once,  in  the  ijtth  century.   Do 

lot  believe  that  because  the   Roman  empire   was  fallen,  ami 

tingdums  of  barbarians  founded  upon  its  ruins,  that  the  move- 

»ent  of  naliona  was  over.     There  are  plenty  of  facts  loprr>ye 

£dml  this  was  not  the  case,  oud  that  this  movemoni  lasted  a 

mg  lime  after  the  destruction  of  the  empire. 

if  we  look  to  the  i->aiLkB,or  French,  we  shall  fmd  even  the 

tl  TTkce  of  kings  continually  carrying  on   wars   beyond   the 

Ihtne.      We  see  Clotaire,  Dagobert,  making  expedition  after 

ipedilion  inlu  Germany,  and  engaged  ia  a  constant  struggle 

ith  the  Thurmgiaiis,  Uio  Danes,  and  the  Saxons  who  occu- 

led  ihe  right  baidc  of  that  river.     And  why  was  this  hut  be- 

ude  these  nations  wished  to  cross  the  Rhine  and  get  a  sha^e 

tite  spoila  of  the  empire^      How  came  it  to  pass  that  the 

^ranks,  established  in  Gaul,  and  principally  the  Eastern,  or 

.ustrasiau  Franks,  much  about  the  same  time,  throw  them- 

►Ivoa   ir   juch  large  bodies  upon  Switzerland,  and  invaded 

[laly  by  crossing  the  Alps  ?      It  was  t)ecause  th:;y  were  push* 

furward  by  new  populations  from  the  north-east.     Thesu 

fnrosions  were  not  mere  pillaging   inroadu,  they  w<^ro  not  ex- 

lilions  tmderlaken  for  tho   purpose  of  plunder,  they  were 

»o  [ur>uU  of  necossily.      The  people,  (Uslurhed   in  thvir  own 

'iilemcnia,  pressed  forward  lo  bfiior  their  fortune  and  find 

w  abodes  elsewhere.     A  new  German  nalion  entered  upon 

to  arena,  aud  founded  the  powerful  kingdom  of  the  Lombards 

\k   Italy.     Ia  Gaul,  or   France,  the   Mcrovin^nian  dynasty 

LVM  way  U?  the  rarlovingian  ;  a  change  whit  h  i»  now  gen 
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liie  face 


ackwnriedgB4  lo  bare  been,  properly  speftksrg,  «  hm^ 
urupUott  of  Fnnks  nto  Gaal — a  moTemcm  of  natintia,  whick 
mAJnameA  the  Eastern  Fraaka  fiv  tbe  Wcstera.  Under  ihc 
•ecood  race  of  kiaga,  wo  find  CliarlemagiM  pbjiag  the 
put  afaiaat  tba  &mi;  wUck  lk» 

be 
bef  MJ  the  Rkitto,  who  wevo  pvi- 
Iho  wort  by^  ^e  WiJxiiaiia,  the  Swabnw, 
BoheaiiaDB,  aad  the  Tariooa  tribea  of  SUToaianat  wIk) 
Irod  OB  the  Woli  of  the  Gemum  lare.  Throughout  thr 
north  eat  coigrataiBa  were  goifig  oo  and  changing  ihe  face 
of  affiuia. 

la  ihe  aouth,  a  mnrement  of  the  aane  nature  took. 
Whtia  the  Genoaa  and  SlawNuan  tribes  prcaaod  akmg 
Rhne  aid  Damhe,  the  Saiaoeno  began  to  lamge  aod 
the  vanova  coasta  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  mvasioB  of  the  Saraceoa,  bowerer,  had  a  character 
pflndiiiiy  iu  own.  In  tbem  the  spirit  of  conqi>e«i  was  tmited 
with  the  qurit  of  proar  lytisni ;  the  sword  was  drawn  as  weD 
for  the  vofDolgacioa  of  a  faith  as  the  acquisition  of  territonr. 
There  la  a  vast  difference  between  their  invasion  anr)  thzti  of 
the  Germans.  In  the  Christian  world  spiritual  force  and  tern 
porai  force  were  quite  distinct.  The  zeal  for  the  propagation 
of  a  fiuth  and  the  hist  of  conqneat  are  not  inmates  of  the  same 
The  Germans,  aAer  their  conTersion,  presenred  the- 
roaonere,  the  aame  sentimeuis,  the  same  tastes,  as  be- 
fore ;  they  were  still  guided  by  passions  and  interests  of  s 
worldly  nature.  They  had  become  Cbristiaus^  but  not  mis- 
fiooariea.  The  Saracens,  on  the  contrary,  were  both  con- 
qaerora  and  missionaries.  The  power  of  the  Koran  and  of  iho 
sword  was  in  the  same  hamU.  And  it  was  this  pemliarity 
which,  I  think,  ^"ive  to  Mohaiuineilan  cirilizaiioo  the  wretch- 
ed character  which  it  bears.  It  was  in  this  union  of  the  icm 
poral  and  spiritual  powers,  and  the  confusion  which  it  created 
between  moral  authority  and  physical  force,  that  that  tyranny 
was  bom  which  seems  iniiercni  in  their  cirilization.  This  I 
believe  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  that  stationary  state  into 
which  it  has  everywhere  fallen.  This  effect,  however,  did 
not  show  itself  upon  the  first  rise  of  Mohammedanism ;  the 
union,  on  the  contrary,  of  military  arJor  and  religious  zeal, 
gave  to  the  Saracen  invasion  a  prodigious  power.  Its  ideas 
and  moral  passions  had  at  once  a  brilUancy  and  splendor  al- 
toffether  wanting;  in  llie  Gormanic  invasions ;  it  displayed  it- 
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^f  with  more  ener^ry  and  enthuaiasm,  and  bad  a  Cfirro«])i>n- 
snt  efleci  iipoa  iho  minds  and  pnsstons  of  men. 
Such  was  ihe  situalion  of  Europe  (roin  the  fifth  to  llie  ninth 
Cfiilury.  Pressed  on  the  soutli  by^he  Mohaminrdnns,  and  mi 
the  nonh  hy  ihe  Germans  and  81avoninns,  ii  could  not  be 
otherwise  tliaii  tliat  the  reaction  of  this  douhlt^  invasion  shouM 
keep  Ihe  interior  of  Europe  in  a  state  of  continual  fennenl 
Fopuloiions  wore  incessantly  displaced,  crowded  ono  upon 
another  ;  there  was  no  reoidarity,  nothin;^  permanent  or  fixed. 
Some  diflcrences  undoubtedly  prevailed  between  the  vaiioufi 
nations.  The  chaoB  was  more  general  in  Germany  than  in 
the  other  parts  of  Europe  Here  was  tlie  focus  of  movement 
~^rance  was  more  a;g;itated  than  Italy.  But  nowhere  could  so 
iety  become  seuled  and  regulated  ;  barbarism  everywhore 
mtinued,  and  from  the  same  causo  that  inlroduccd  it.^ 


T  The  following  chronological  indications  may  assisf  in  recalling 

more  disiinct  view  of  the  invasions,  conquests,  and  revoluiiun- 
ihis  stormy  perioif. 

Clovis  (of  the  Merottirt^taH  dynasty,  and  true  founder  of  the 
Frankish  empire)  adds  lu  his  former  acxjuisiTions  thecaD(]ut;«t 
of  the  Visi^oihic  kingdom.  Dies,  511.  Kingdom  divided  be- 
tween his  lour  sons,  out  uUimalely  united  under  one  of  them, 
Clotaire  I.,  569. 

10.  Thuriiigia  conquered  and  annexed  to  the  Frankish  dominions. 

'\  Conquegt  of  Burgundy  by  the  Franks. 
i.  Ostro-Golhic  kingdom  destroyed  by  Narses — Italy  becomes  o 
proriiice  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
Hepids  destroyed  by  the  Lombards  and  Avars. 
Kingdom  of  the  Lombards  established  m  Upper  Italy.— Suuih- 
em  Ila*y  continues  an  exarchate  of  the  Eastern  Emuire. 
Dagobert  I.  (son  of  Clotnire  II.)  kin^  o(  the  Franlis.     Inva- 
sion of  the  Slavonians  (Wendi).     Mayors  o^  the  Palace  e^m- 
irol  the  roj'al  authority. 
Pepin  Herisial,  mayor  of  the  palace. 

The  Saracens  appear  in  Europe — cMiquer  Spain  -croM  lb"-' 
Pyrenees^hecked  tm  the  Aude,  712 — Jivade  France  beaten 
by  Eudesdukeof  Aquitaine,  721— driven  bcyona  the  Aude,  725. 
Charles  Mariel  mayor  of  the  palace. 

Leo  (Iconoclasies),  Emperor  of  the  East,  issues  an  edict 
B^insl  iraaje-wurship — the  people  of  Koine  nrui  Niipies  ri* 
volt — exarch  of  Ravenna  muruered  by  the  people,  and  the  city 
yield''d  to  the  Lombards.  A  sort  of  republic  under  the  nu- 
tboritv  of  the  Pope  estiiblished  at  Rome ;  includinij  the  (erri- 
lory  from  Vitcrba  loTcrmrina.  and  from  Narni  to  Oetia.  Com* 
fnencfment  of  the  (f  iiporal  power  of  the  Popes.     Th*»  Popf 
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Thus  much  for  the  material  causo  JepentUng  upon  the  countt 
of  evuiiU  ;  leL  us  now  look  to  the  moral  cause,  t'ounded  oil  ihc 
iniellectiutl  condition  of  man,  which,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
was  not  IcHB  powerl'ul. 

For»  cerlitinly,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  whatever  may  be 
';he  cuurao  of  external  atrairs,  it  is  man  hiuisolf  who  makef 
our  world.  It  is  according  lo  iho  ideas,  the  sontimenis,  tho 
iTK>ral  and  intellectual  dispositions  of  man  hinaself,  that  th<^ 


and  the  republic  of  Venice  (founded  697)  unite  to  drire  the 
Lombards  irorn  Rnrenna. 
732.  Saracens  inrade  France — defeated  by  Charles  Martel  at  the 

Battle  of  Tours, 

752-757.  Pepin  ihe  Short,  mayor  of  the  palace — deposes  Chdderic, 
the  last  of  the  Merovingian  kings — recognised  king  by  the 
Fupe — founds  the  Cariovingian  dynasty. 

nxn rebate  ofKarenna  desiroyea  by  the  Lombards — the  Pope 
and  (he  Kumans  refu-^e  submissiun^uvite  the  aid  of  Pepnu 
who  invades  Italy  and  forces  the  Lombards  to  give  up  the 
exarchate  uf  Ruvc-tina  ami  the  Peiitapnli^,  which  he  bestows 
upon  the  Pope.  Cunnneiiconkcnt  of  the  relations  between  the 
Popes  and  the  German  princes. 

■tJ8.  CharUrna^ne  king — conquers  Aiiuilaiiia.  7C0;  overthrows  the 
Lombard  Icingdom  of  Italy,  774;  lirat  war  against  the  Sax- 
ons ;  drives  ihem  beyond  the  Weser,  773-77-1 ;  defeats  ihem 
again,  777  j  war  against  Spain,  778  ;  second  war  at^inst  the 
Saxous,  778-7B5 ;  subdues  all  on  the  south  of  the  Elbe,  com- 
pels ibem  to  receive  baptism.  The  Lombards  (of  i^eneven- 
tUDi),  the  Greeks,  and  Avari,  league  against  him — defeated. 
Avaii  subdued  and  Christianized,  791-799. 

900.  Cii-viiLr..siAGNi:  restores  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  West ;  re- 
ceives ilie  imperial  crown  from  the  Pope;  Saxons  on  the  Elbe 
subdued  and  dispersed,  S12.  [The  subjugniion  of  the  Saxont 
had  cost  Charlemagne  thirty  years  war.J  War  with  the 
Wihzians  and  other  Slavonian  tribes.  Maritime  incursion:} 
uf  the  Northmen  on  the  ocean  coast,  and  of  the  Saracens  oo 
ibe  Mediterranean. 

•14.  Deaih  of  Charlemagne.  This  event  was  followed  by  the  di»^ 
meraberraent  of  hit)  empire,  and  the  formation  of  the  itiree 
great  states  n^  Germany,  France,  and  lialv;  also  of  threCj 
flecofidary  kinj^'doms,  Castile,  Arra^^on,  and  Navarre. 

The  death  ofCharlema^jne  and  the  breaking  up  of  his  vast 
system  likewise  opened  the  barriers  of  the  empire  to  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Saracens,  the  Northmen,  the  Slavonians,  and 
the  Hungarians:  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  lenih  cen- 
tury that  the  barbarian  invasions  can  be  said  lo  luivf'definiiclv 
''•.•awd. 
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4v>rM  is  reflated,   and  inarchos  onwanl.     Ii  is  upon  thn 
iniellecuml  state  ol*  man  that  the   visible  form  of  $oci«t)' 

Now  let  us  consider  for  a  inonuMit  wliat  is  required  to  ru 

0  mtm  to  form  ihomsrlvcs  inio  a  Bocinty  somewhat  dumhle, 

mewUal  regular?     It  is  eridently  necessary,  in  the    first 

e,  that  thoy  should  hare  a  certain  number  of  ideas  sutli* 

iemly  enlarfred  to  settle  upon  the  terms  by  which  this  sociei}' 

uld  be  furnied  ;  Vi  apply  themselves  to  its  wants,  to  its  re- 

ona      lu  the  second  place,  it  is  necessary  that  these  ide^is 

•Kould  be  common  to  the  ^cator  part  of  t)io  memhers  of  ihc 

society  ;  and  tinally,  that  they  should  put  some  constraint  upon 

eir  own  inclinations  and  actions. 

It  is  clear  that  where  men  possess  no  ideas  extending  be- 
nd their  own  existence,  where  their  intellectual  horizon  is 
uuded  in  self,  if  they  are  stiU  delivured  up  to  their  own 
sions,  and  their  own  wills, — if  they  have  not  amon^  them 
certain  number  of  notions  and  sentiments  common  to  them 
rouud  which  they  may  all  rally,  it  is  clear  that  they  can- 
form  &  society:  without  this  each  individuni  will  be  o 
inciple  of  agitation  and  dissolution  in  the  social  system  of 
hich  he  forms  a  part. 

Wherever  individualism  reigns  nearly  absolute,  wherever 
considers  but  himself,  wherever  his  ideas  extend  not  be* 
nd  himsidf,  wherever  ho  only  yields  obedience  to  his  own 
sions,  there  society — thai  is  to  say,  society  in  any  degree 
ded  or  permanent — becomes  almost  impossible.  Now 
as  Just  the  moral  state  of  the  conquerors  of  Kuro|)e  nl 
h  wltich  engages  uur  atteniion.  1  remarked,  in  the 
ecture,  that  we  owe  to  the  Germans  ilie  powerful  senti- 
eol  of  pergonal  liberty,  of  human  individuaUsni.  Now,  in  a 
of  extreme  rudeness  and  ignorance,  this  seuiirnent  is 
Ifishness,  iu  all  its  bruudity,  with  nil  itn  unsociability, 
was  its  character  froai  the  liftli  to  the  eighth  century, 
the  Germans.  They  cared  for  nothing  beyond  their 
(Utere-Bt,  fur  notliing  beyond  the  gratiBcation  of  their  owr. 
sions,  their  ouni  inclin:ilions  ;  how,  then,  could  thoy  ac- 
mmodiile  ihenmclvus,  in  any  tolerable  degree,  lo  the  social 
lion  ?  The  attempt  w;is  iiiudo  to  bring  them  into  it ;  they 
deavored  of  themselves  to  ent«r  into  it ;  but  an  act  of  im- 
vidence,  a  Imrst  of  passion,  a  luck  of  intelligence,  soon 
rew  them  back  to  their  old  position.  At  every  instant  w<* 
n   altempis  made  to  form  man  into  a  social  aialc,  and  •!* 
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CTtoiy  instant  wc  see  ibcm  overthrown  by  the  failing  of  iiuui,  U} 
Uke  absence  of  the  moral  conditions  necra&ary  to  its  existence 


Sucfl.  were  the  two  causes  wliich  ke\\  our  forefuthon  ia  a 
stale  of  barbarism ;  so  long  as  these  continued,  so  loofir  bur* 
harism  endured.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  discover  when  &itd 
ftom  what  causes  it  at  last  ceased. 

Kunn-ti  laI)or6d  v»  enierpe  from  this  state.  It  is  comrury 
lo  llio  nature  of  man,  even  when  sunk  into  it  by  las  own  fault, 
to  wish  to  remain  in  it.  However  rude,  however  ignorant. 
however  selfish,  however  "headstrong,  tliere  is  yet  in  him  u 
tlill  small  voice,  an  instinct,  which  tells  him  he  was  made  for 
something  better ; — tliat  he  lias  another  and  higher  destiny. 
In  tlie  midst  of  confusion  and  diiiorilcr,  he  is  haunted  oj^d  tor- 
mented by  a  taste  for  order  and  improvement.  The  claims 
of  justice,  of  prudence,  of  devi-lopiiient,  disturb  him,  STon 
under  the  yoke  of  the  mo»t  brutish  e^tism.  He  feols  him- 
self impelled  to  improve  the  material  worhl,  society,  and  him- 
self; he  labors  to  do  ibis,  without  attempimg  lo  account  la 
nimself  for  the  want  which  urges  him  to  tlic  task.  The  bar- 
barians aspired  to  civilization,  while  they  were  yet  incapable 
of  il — nay,  more — while  ihcy  even  detested  it  whenever  it? 
laws  restrained  their  selfish  desires. 

Tliuro  suU  remained,  too,  a  considerable  number  of  wru^^ks 
and  fragments  of  Roman  civilization.  The  name  of  the  em- 
pire, Iho  remembrance  of  that  great  and  glorious  society  still 
dwelt  in  the  memory  of  many,  and  especially  among  the  sena- 
tors  of  cities,  biahops,  priests,  and  all  those  who  could  trace 
their  origin  to  the  Roman  world. 

Among  the  barbarians  themselves,  or  their  barbarian  ances* 
tors,  many  had  witnessed  ilio  greatness  of  the  Hrman  empire : 
they  liad  served  in  its  armies ;  the>  had  conquered  it.  The 
image,  tlic  nuAie  of  Roman  civilization  dazzled  them ;  thoy 
felt  a  desire  to  imitate  il ;  to  bring  il  hack  again,  to  preserve 
•ome  ]>oriion  of  it.  This  was  another  cause  which  ought  lo 
have  forced  them  out  of  the  state  of  barbarism,  wliich  i  tiare 
dcnchbed. 

A  ijiird  cause,  and  one  which  readily  presents  itsrlf  tc 
over)'  one  was  the  Christian  Church     The  Clu-istian  Churd 
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was  a  regularly  constituted  society ;  baring  its  maxinis,  its 
mica,  its  discipline,  together  with  an  ardent  d<^sire  tn  extend 
ild  influence,  to  conquer  its  conquerors.  Among  the  Chris- 
lians  of  this  period,  tn  the  CallioUc  clergVf  there  were  men  ot 
profound  and  varied  learning ;  men  who  hod  thought  deeply, 
who  were  versed  in  ethics  and  politics ;  who  had  lormed  defi- 
nite opinions  and  vigorous  noiions,  upon  all  subjects;  who 
felt  a  praiseworthy  zeal  to  propagate  information,  and  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  loarniog.  No  society  ever  made  greater 
eHbrta  tliun  the  Christian  Church  did  from  the  fifth  lo  the 
tenth  ccntur)',  to  influence  the  world  ;^round  it,  and  to  assimi- 
late ii  to  itself.  When  its  history  shall  become  the  particular 
object  of  our  examination,  we  shall  more  clearly  see  what  it 
attempted — it  attacked,  in  a  manner,  barbarism  iit  every  point, 
in  order  to  civilize  it  and  rule  over  it. 

Finally,  a  fourth  tauso  ot"  tho  progress  of  civilization,  n 
cause  which  it  is  impossible  strictly  to  ap[i:cciate,  but  which 
is  not  therefore  tho  loss  real,  was  the  appearance  of  great 
nitoi.  To  say  why  a  great  man  appears  on  the  stage  at  a  cer- 
tain epoch,  or  what  of  his  own  individual  development  he  im- 
parts to  the  world  at  large,  is  beyond  our  power;  it  is  the 
secret  of  Providence  ;  but  the  fact  is  still  certain.  There  are 
men  to  whom  the  spectacle  of  society,  in  a  state  of  anarchy 
or  immobility,  is  ruvoUing  and  almost  unbearable ;  it  occa- 
sions them  an  intellectual  shudder,  as  a  tiling  that  should  not 
be  ;  they  feel  an  unconquerable  desire  to  change  it ;  to  restore 
order;  to  introduce  something  general,  regular  and  pe^m.^nen^, 
into  the  world  which  is  placed  before  them.  Tromendou** 
power !  often  tyrannical,  committing  a  thousand  iniquities,  u 
thousand  errors,  for  human  weakness  accompanies  it.  Glori 
ous  and  salutary  power  !  nevertheless,  fur  it  gives  to  human 
it\,  and  by  the  hand  of  man,  a  new  and  powerful  impulse. 

These  various  causes,  these  various  powers  working  to 
gelher,  led  to  several  attempts,  between  the  fifth  and  nind< 
centuries,  to  draw  European  society  from  the  barbarous  state 
into  which  it  had  fallen. 

Tho  drst  of  these  was  the  compilation  of  the  barbariafi 
laws  ;  an  attempt  which,  though  it  effected  hut  little,  we  can- 
not pass  over,  because  it  was  ma;le  by  the  barbarians  them- 
selves.  Between  the  oixth  and  eighth  centuries,  tho  laws  of 
aeariy  all  tho  l>arbar(mH  nations  ( which^  however,  were  noiliinjt 
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more  Uian  tiie  nidc  customs  hy  which  they  had  been  rfgutul 
ed,  before  tlieir  invasion  of  the  Roman  empire)  were  re- 
duced to  writinET.  Of  lliese  there  are  enumerated  the  rode* 
of  the  Burgundians,  the  Salii,  and  Hipiiarian  Franks,  the* 
Visigoihfi,  the  Lombards,  iho  Saxons,  liio  Prisons,  ilio  Ba- 
varians, the  Germans,  and  some  others.  Thi*  was  evi- 
dently a  commencement  of  civiUzation — an  attempt  to  bring 
society  under  the  authority  of  ffeneral  and  fixed  principles. 
Much,  however,  cnuld  not  be  expected  from  it.  It  pubht>he<| 
tlio  laws  of  a  society  wiiich  no  longer  existed  \  the  laws  of 
thu  social  systom  of  the  barbarians  befnro  their  CKtablishmeiit 
in  the  Roman  territory — before  they  had  changed  their  wan- 
dering life  for  a  settled  one  ;  before  the  nomad  warriors  bo* 
came  lost  in  the  landed  proprietors.  It  is  true,  that  here  and 
there  may  be  fount!  an  article  respecting  the  lands  conquered 
hy  the  barbarians,  or  respecting  their  relations  with  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  the  country  ;  some  few  bold  attempts  were 
made  to  ffgulalo  the  new  circumstances  in  which  they  wcrft' 
plncc'd.  But  the  far  greater  part  of  these  laws  were  taken  up:< 
with  their  ancient  life,  their  ancient  condition  in  Germany;* 
were  totally  inapplicable  to  the  new  stale  of  society,  and  haA 
hut  a  siiuiU  share  in  its  advancement. 

In  Italy  and  the  south  of  Gaul,  another  attempt  of  a  diflfer-^ 
ent  character  was  iniule  about  litis  lime.     In  these  plaoeei' 
Roman  society  had  not  been  so  completely  rooted  out  as  else- 
where ;  in  the  cities,  especially,  there  still   remained   some- 
thing of  order  and  civil  life;  and  in  these  civiliztuion  aeomed< 
(o  make  a  stand.     If  we  look,  for  example,  at  the  kingdom  of 
the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy  under  Theodoric  we  shall  see,  cveA' 
under  the  dominion  of  a  barl)arous  nation  and  king,  tlie  munH 
cipal  form  taking  brenih,  as  it  were,  and  exercising  a  consid- 
erable iuiluence  upon  the  general  tide  of  events.     Here   Ro«' 
man  ntaiiners  had  modiHod  the  Gothic,  and  brought  them  ina| 
gTRat  ilrgrt^e  to  tissume  a  likonf^Rs  lo  their  own.     The  sanM^'j 
thing  took  place  in  the  south  of  Gaul.     At  the  opening  of  tbo; 
sixth  century,  Alaric,  a  Visit;oihic  king  of  Toulouse,  caused  «j 
collection  of  the    Roman    laws  to  be   made,   and    published] 
under  tlie  name  of  Brevtarum  Ariiam^  a  code  for  his   Roniaaj 
subjects.'* 


8  Some  knowledge  of  these  codes  ii  necessary.     Laws  are  thdi 
U^t  md^x  of  the  state  of  a  people:  but  the  barbarian  codes ar9 
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Iji  bpain^  a  UifTcront  power,  that  of  the  church,  endeavo.*eil 
\o  restore  the  work  of  civilizatjun.  liis'.aad  of  the  ancient 
Gerniaa  asseinhlies  of  warriors,  the  assmnhly  that  had  moat 
uifluenca  iu  Spaiu  wus  Uit*  Council  of  Tok-du  j  und  in  tliiai 
council  the  bishops  boro  sway,  ahhough  it  was  altonded  by 
the  higher  order  of  the  laily.  Opeu  iho  laws  of  ihe  VisigothH, 
nod  YOU  will  discover  thai  it  is  not  a  code  compiled  by  bar- 
barians, but  bears  convincing  marks  o'f  having  been  drawn  up 
by  the  philosophers  of  the  age — by  ihe  clergy.  It  abounds  in 
general  views,  la  theories^  and  in  theories,  indeed,  altogethei 
foreign  lo  barbarian  manners.  Thus,  for  example,  wo  know 
that  Ute  legislation  of  the  barbarians  was  a  personal  logisla 
Uun ;  that  is  to  say,  the  same  law  only  applied  lo  one  parti- 
cular race  of  men.  The  Komans  were  judged  by  tlic  old  Ro- 
man laws,  the  I' ranks  were  judged  by  the  Salian  or  Uiouarian 
code  ;  in  short,  each  people  had  its  separate  laws,  though 
united  under  tlic  same  government,  and  dwelling  together  in 
Uie  same  lerrilory.  This  is  what  is  called  personal  legisla- 
tion, in  contradislincLion  to  real  legislation,  which  is  fouuded 
upon  territory.  Now  this  is  exactly  Oio  case  with  the 
legislation  of  the  Visigoths ;  it  is  not  personal,  but  territorial. 
All  the  iiUiabitanls  of  ^puin,  Kunians,  Visigoths,  or  what  not, 
were  compelled  to  yield  obedience  to  one  law.  Read  a  little 
further,  and  you  will  meet  with  still  more  striking  traces  of 
pliilosophy.     Among  the  barbarians  a  fixed  price  was  put  upon 

particularly  interesting  as  the  first  result  of  the  coniacri  of  barbar- 
ism with  civilization.  Id  fact,  the  collecting  and  reducing  (u  writ- 
ing of  These  rude  customs  must  be  considered  [tartly  ns  an  imitation 
of  tbe  Uoinans  by  their  conquerors. 

Of  the  Capiluiaries  some  knowleil^^e  Rliould  likewise  be  obtained. 
These  were  proclamations  or  laws  published  by  dilfereni  kings  from 
Oovia  U>  Hugh  CapeL  Taken  in  conuexioii  with  the  codess  they 
indicate  the  character  of  the  people,  and  the  changes  in  tbe  slate 
of  yivieiy. 

The  orieinal  sources  of  infurmntion  are  the  wnrk  of  Lindcnbro 
jiiis  fur  the  codes,  of  Baluze  for  the  capitularies.  The  general 
mder  will  lind  sumething  on  tbe  subject  in  Gibbon  and  in  Moo* 
teaquieu ;  but  Builcr's  Jlora  JunJtae  is  tbe  best  book —concise,  yer 
coDiplete  in  the  view  it  gives. 

Among  the  peculiarities  by  which  most  of  these  laws  arc  disiii^ 
»uished  from  modern  legislation,  the  most  striking  is  perhaps  the 
ticl  that  all  oli'ences  were  [)uni«lied  whh^^nes,  Tnis  is  si^nificanl 
tf  uio  barbariftn  seutiincni  of  iiidividuaiilVt  of  personal  indepen- 
dence. The  btirbarian  will  p.ol  suffer  his  life  or  liberty  Icbc  uf 
Uxrieil  b)  hi?  actions.  ,  ,ifv  »..  m   :•(/«'    un 
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man,  accortUng  lo  his  rank  in  society — the  life  of  ihu  titiitm< 
riaii,  tliti  Koinan,  the  freeman,  and  vassal,  were  not  valued  at 
the  same  amount — there  was  a  graduated  scale  of  prices.  Bui 
the  principle  that  all  mcn^s  lives  are  of  equal  worth  in  ihc 
eyes  of  the  law,  was  established  by  the  code  of  the  Visigotfifl. 
The  same  superiority  is  obscr\^ablo  in  their  judicial  proceed- 
ing : — instead  of  the  or^Jcal,  the  oalh  of  compurgators,  or  trial 
by  batUc^you  will  fmd  the  proofs  established  by  witnesses,  and 
u  rational  examination  made  of  the  fact,  such  as  might  take 
place  in  a  civilized  society.  In  short,  the  code  of  the  Visi- 
goths boro  throughout  evident  marks  of  learning,  system,  and 
polity.  In  it  we  trace  the  hand  of  the  same  clergy  Uiai  acted 
in  the  Council  of  Toledo,  and  which  exercised  so  large  and 
beneficial  an  induencc  upon  the  government  of  the  comitry.' 
In  Spain  then,  iip  to  the  time  of  the  great  invasion  of  the 
Saracens,  it  was  the  hierarchy  which  made  the  greatest  efforts 
to  advance  civilization. 

In  France,  the  attempt  was  made  by  another  power.  Ii 
was  the  work  of  great  men,  and  above  all  of  Charlemagne. 
E^xaminc  his  reign  under  its  different  aspects  ;  and  you  will 
»ee  that  the  darling  object  of  his  life  was  to  civilize  the  nations 
lie  governed.  Let  us  regard  him  first  as  a  warrior.  He  was 
ttlwnys  in  the  field  ;  from  the  souih  to  the  north-east,  from 
'he  Kbro  to  the  Elbe  and  Weser.  Perhaps  you  imagine  that 
'hcso  expeditions  were  the  effect  of  choice,  and  sprung  from 
h  pure  love  of  conquest?  No  such  thing,  I  will  not  assert 
fhal  lie  pursued  any  very  regular  system,  or  thai  there  wa»  much 
.liplomacy  or  strategy  in  his  plans  ;  but  what  he  did  sprang 
Irom  necessity,  and  a  desire  lo  repress  barbarism.  From  the 
beginning  to  tlic  end  of  his  reign  he  was  occupied  in  staying 
the  progress  of  a  double  invasion — that  of  tlic  Alohainmedans 
in  the  south,  and  that  of  the  Germanic  and  Slavonic  tribes  in 
the  north.  This  is  what  gave  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  its 
military  cast.  I  have  already  said  that  his  expeditions  againsr 
the  Saxons  were  undertaken  for  the  same  purpose.  If  we 
pass  on  from  his  wars  to  liis  government,  we  shall  find  the 
case  much  the  same :  his  leading  object  was  to  introduce  or- 
der and  unity  in  every  part  of  bis  extensive  dominions.     I 


"  Hej  Michela  represents  the  code  of  the  Visigoths,  as  sanctioned 
by  -he  Council  ol  Toledo  in  6S8,  lo  have  been  only  a  revision  nnt! 
amcudinent  ■  f  (he  code  of  j^laric,  published  ia  506. 
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have  not  said  kingdom  or  state,  because  these   words  ave  loit 
irccise  iii  their  sij^niiication,  and  call   up  ideas  which   bear 
ii  little  Tolaiion  lo  the  society  of  wliich  Chnrlemagiic  stood 
the  head.     Thus  much,  however,  seems  certain,  that  when 
!  found  himself  master  of  this  vast  lerrilor}-,  it  mortified  and 
ievedhlm  to  see  all  within  ii  so  precarious  and  unsettled — 
6c©  anarchy  and  brutality  everywhere  prevailing, — and  it 
as  the  tirst  i^dsh  of  his  heart  to  better  this  wretched  condi- 
»n  of  society.     He  endeavored  lo  do  this  at  first  by  his  missi 
•I,  whom  he  sent  into  every  part  of  his  dominions  to  find 
and  correct  al>usea  ;  to  amend  the  mal-administratiun  of 
ilico,  and  to  render  him  an  accoimt  of  all  that  was  ^TT0^g; 
knd  afterwards  by  the  general  assemblies  or  parliaments  as 
ley  liavo  been  called  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  which  ho  held 
lore  regularly  than  any  ot  his  predecessors.     These  assem- 
lUes  he  made  nearly  every  considerable  person  in  hisdomin- 
His  to  attend.     They  were   not  assemblies   formed   for   the 
ireservation  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  there  was  nothing 
ihem  bearing  any  likeness  to  the  deliberations  of  our  own 
ys.     Hut  Charlemagne  found  them  a  means  by  which  he 
mid  become  well  informed  of  facts  and  circumstances,  and 
y  which  he  could  introduce  some  regulation,  some  unity,  into 
le  restless  and  disorganized  populations  he  had  to  govcni. 
In  whatever  point  of  view,  indeed,  we  regard  the  reign  of 
!harlemagne,  we  always  find  its  leading  characteristic  to  b« 
desire  to  overcome  barbarism,  and  to  advance  civilization. 
\'e  see  this  conspicuously  in  his  founJalionof  schools,  in  his 
lecting  of  libraries,  in  his  gathering  abuut  liim  iho  learned 
if  all  countries  ;  in  the  favor  he  showed  towards  the  iiifluenco 
if  tlie  church,  for  everything,  in  a  word,  which  seemed  like- 
to  operate  beueficially  upon  society  in  general,  or  the  in- 
iridual  man. 

An  attempt  of  the  Bamc  nature  was  made  very  soon  after- 
[wttrda  ill  England,  by  Alfred  the  Great. 

Those  are  some  of  the  means  which  were  in  operation,  from 
le  fifth  to  the  ninth  century,  in  various  parts  of  Kurnpe 
diich  seemed  likely  to  put  an  end  to  barbarism. 


None  of  them  succeeded.     Charlemagne  was  unable  lo  ch- 
iblisb  his  great  empire,  and  iho  system  of  government  by 
irhicU  ho  wished  to  rule  it.     The  church  aucccedcd  no  belter 
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ui  its  attempL  in  Sitai[i  to  found  a  system  of  tlieitcnu'}.  And 
lhou|rh  m  Italy  and  llic  buuth  of  Franco,  Homan  civilization 
made  several  alienipis  to  raise  its  Lca/i,  it  vva&  nui  till  a  later 
period,  till  lowanls  lltu  end  uf  tlie  tenth  century,  tlitit  it  in 
rcjjiiy  at-quirt'd  any  vigor.  Up  to  ihia  linn^  every  effort  to  put 
an  end  lu  barbnriam  failed  :  tliey  supposed  men  more  advan- 
eud  than  lliey  in  reality  were.  They  all  desired,  under  va- 
rk.us  forma,  to  establish  a  Buciety  more  extensive,  or  better 
regulated,  than  iho  spirit  of  the  age  was  prepared  for.  The 
attempts,  however,  wore  not  lust  to  niiuikind.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tenth  century,  there  was  no  longer  any  visi- 
ble appearance  of  the  great  empire  of  Cliarlcmagne,  nor  of  the 
gloriout)  cumicil»  of  Toledo,  but  barbarism  wai»  drawing  iii|;h 
Us  end.     Two  creai  rcsuliii  were  obtained  : 

1.  The  movenieiiLofihu  invading  hordes  hiul  been  stopped 
btnh  ir»  the  north  and  in  the  south.  Upon  the  disniembenncnl 
if  the  empire  of  Charlcmag^no,  the  states,  whieli  became 
farmed  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  opposed  on  etfectuul 
barrier  lo  the  tribes  which  advanced  from  the  west.  'I'he 
Danes  and  Nonnans  are  an  iucontestiible  proof  of  this.  Up 
u»  this  time,  if  wc  except  the  Saxon  attacks  upon  England, 
the  inviLsions  of  the  German  tribes  by  sea  had  not  been  very 
considerable ;  but  in  die  course  of  the  ninth  century  they  be- 
came constant  and  general.  And  this  happened,  because  in* 
vaijioHH  by  land  bad  become  exceedingly  dUlicult ;  society  had 
aei^uired,  on  this  side,  frontiers  nore  iixud  and  secure;  and 
th:.t  ponimi  of  the  wiuidering  naiio«s,  which  could  not  bo 
prcHbcd  back,  were  at  least  turned  from  their  ancient  course, 
and  compelled  to  proceed  by  sea.  Great  us  undoubtedly  waa 
the  misery  occasioned  to  the  west  of  Europe  by  the  incur- 
sions of  these  pirates  and  maraudura,  they  still  were  much 
less  hurtful  than  the  invasions  by  land,  and  disturbed  much 
lestt  generally  the  newly-forming  society.  In  the  south,  the 
ease  was  much  ihe  same.  The  Arabs  had  settled  in  JSpain  * 
and  the  struggle  between  them  and  the  CLrislians  still  cou' 
tinued  ;  but  this  occasioned  no  new  emigration  of  nations 
Bands  of  Saracens  still,  from  lime  to  time,  hifcsted  the  coasts 
of  the  Mcdii^rranean,  but  the  great  career  of  Islamism  wa> 
'irresied. 
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%  In  the  interior  oi  Europe   we  begin  at  this  time  lo  svt* 
tile  wandering  life  dccUnc  ;  populations  bccumo  fixed  :  eutales 
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uid  landed  pussessions  become  soltlcd  ;  ihe  relations  botweeo 
man  and  m:in  no  lunger  varied  from  day  to  day  under  the  in- 
fluence of  force  or  chance.  The  interior  and  moral  condi- 
tion of  man  himself  began  lo  undergo  a  chanige  ;  his  ideas, 
bis  seniimentd,  began,  like  his  life,  to  assmno  a  more  fixet.^ 
character.  He  began  to  feel  an  attachment  to  the  place  in 
which  he  dwelt ;  to  the  connexions  and  associations  which  be 
hero  formed;  to  those  doninins  which  ho  now  calculated 
apor  leaving  to  hia  children ;  to  that  dwelling  which  hereafter 
became  his  castlu ;  to  that  miserable  assemblage  of  serfs  and 
slaves,  which  was  one  day  to  become  a  village.  Little  aocie- 
liea  everywhere  began  to  be  farmed  ;  little  states  to  be  cut 
out  according  to  the  measure,  if  I  may  so  say,  ol  the  capaci* 
Uee  and  prudence  of  men.  'i'here,  socielies  gradually  became 
connected  by  a  tie,  the  ori^rin  of  which  is  to  be  foujid  in  the 
manners  of  the  German  barbarians  :  the  tie  of  i.  coafederatioD 
wliich  would  not  destroy  individual  freedom,  On  one  side 
we  find  every  considerable  proprietor  settling  himself  in  his 
domains,  surrounded  only  by  his  family  and  retainers  ;  on  the 
other,  a  certain  graduated  subordination  of  services  and  rights 
existing  among  all  these  military  propriciors  scattered  over  the 
land.  Here  we  have  the  ffud;il  system  oozing  at  last  out  of 
the  busum  of  barbiu'ism.  Of  the  variuus  elements  of  our  civi- 
lizations, it  was  natural  enough  that  the  Germanic  clement 
should  tirst  prevail.  It  was  already  in  possession  of  power; 
it  bad  conquered  Kurupe  :  from  ii  European  civillzatiuu  avob 
l4>  receive  jLs  I'lrst  form — its  first  social  organization. 

Tlie  character  of  lliis  form — the  character  of  feudalism, 
and  the  iuHucnce  it  has  exorcised  upon  European  civilization 
— ^will  be  the  object  of  my  next  lecture  ;  while  in  the  very 
bosom  of  this  system,  in  its  meridian,  we  shall,  at  every 
step,  meet  with  the  other  elements  of  our  own  social  system, 
monarchy,  the  church,  and  the  connnuniiiea  or  free  cities. 
We  shall  feid  pre-a-ssured  that  these  were  not  destined  to  fall 
•juder  Ibis  feudal  form,  to  which  they  adapted  llieinselvoe 
«hi)e  struggling  against  it ;  and  that  we  nvay  luuk  forward 
*it  ihtf  hour  when  victory  wdl  dechire  itself  for  them  in  thtii 
turn. 


f.KCTURE  IV 


THF.    PEIU>AI-    SYSTK^I. 


I  HAVE  thus  far  enileavored  to  give  you  a  view  oi  (ho  stale 
ol  Enrop©  iipnn  the  fall  of  the  Rom.in  empire;  of  its  state  in 
the  firs;  period  of  modern  history — in  the  period  of  barb;in»m. 
We  ha\e  been  that  al  tho  end  of  ilie  period,  towards  the  l-»t- 
ginning  of  the  ipiuh  century,  the  first  principle,  iho  first  sy- 
lem,  which  look  possession  of  European  society,  was  the  feu- 
dal system — that  out  of  llio  very  bosom  of  barbarism  sprung 
feiidalism.  The  investigation  of  this  system  will  be  the  sub- 
ject nf  the  present  lecture. 

1  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  it  is  not  the  history  of 
events,  properly  so  called,  that  we  propose  to  consider.  I 
sliall  not  here  recount  the  destinies  of  the  feudal  system.  The 
'subject  which  engages  our  attention  is  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  it  is  tnut  general,  hidden  fact,  which  wo  have  to  seek 
^'jr,  out  of  alt  the  exterior  facts  in  which  its  existence  it 
contained. 

Thus  the  crents,  the  social  crisiscs,  the  various  staten 
hrough  which  society  has  passed,  will  in  no  way  interest  us, 
■icepi  so  far  as  mcy  are  conuoctod  with  the  growth  of  civili- 
zation ;  we  have  only  to  learn  from  them  how  ihey  have  re- 
tarded or  fnrwaruen  this  great  work  ;  what  they  have  given  it, 
and  what  ihey  have  withheld  from  it.  It  is  only  in  this  point 
if  view  that  we  shad  consider  the  feudal  sj'stem. 

in  the  first  of  these  lectures  wo  settled  what  civilization 
waa  j  we  endeavored  lo  discover  its  elements ;  we  saw  ihal 
it  consisted^  on  one  side,  in  the  development  of  man  himself, 
if  the  individual,  of  humanity;  on  the  other,  of  liis  outward 
or  social  Lontlition.  When  then  we  come  to  any  event,  to  any 
system,  to  any  Kt'"*^ral  condition  of  society,  we  have  this  two- 
fold question  to  put  to  it ;  What  has  it  done  for  or  against  the 
Jevelopment  ol  man — for  or  against  the  development  of  so- 
cifliy  \     \t  will,  however,  !'c  at  once  seen  that,  in  the  inve.** 
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tigiiUon  vkt  liavo  undertaken,  it  will  bo  impossible  for  us  noi 
10  come  in  cOniact  with  some  of  ihe  grnndest  questions  ui 
moral  pnUosophy.  When  we  would,  for  cxaiiiplo,  know  in 
whai  an  event,  a  syBtein,  has  conirihult'.d  to  the  progroftd  of 
man  and  of  society,  it  is  necessary  tlial  \vc  should  know  whaf 
is  the  tnie  Uevelopincnl  of  society  ami  of  man ;  and  be  en- 
abled to  delect  those  develupnicnts  which  arc  deceitful,  ille  ' 
gitimttte, — which  pcn'crt  inslead  of  meliorate, — which  cause 
tbeui  to  retrograde  instead  of  to  advance.  We  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  elude  this  task.  By  so  doing  wo  should'  mutilate 
and  weakcu  our  ideas,  as  well  as  the  facts  themselves.  Ue- 
Mdes,  the  present  state  of  the  world,  the  spirit' of  the  age, 
TOinpels  us  at  once  frankly  to  welcome  this  inevitriMc  alliance 
9(  philosophy  and  history. 

This  indeed  forms  a  striking,  perhaps  the  essential,  char- 
acteristic of  the  present  times.  We  are  now  compelled  to 
consider — science  and  reality — theory  and  practice — right 
uid  fact — and  to  make  them  move  side  by  side.  Down  to  ihe 
present  lime  these  two  powers  have  lived  apart.  The  world 
has  been  accustomed  to  see  theory  and  practice  following  two 
difleri'nt  routes,  unknown  to  each  other,  or  at  least  never 
meciiiig.  When  dnrinnes,  when  general  ideas,  have  wished 
(0  inl4jrmeddle  iii  affairs,  to  influence  the  world,  it  has  oivly 
heon  able  to  enocl  this  under  llie  appearance  and  by  the  aid 
of  fanaticism.  Up  to  the  present  lime  the  government  of  hu- 
man societies,  the  direction  of  their  affairs,  havo  been  divided 
belneeu  two  sorts  of  influences  ;  on  one  side  theonsis,  men 
who  would  nde  all  according  to  abstract  notions — enthusiasts  j 
on  the  other,  men  ignorant  of  all  rational  principle, — expcri- 
menialists,  whose  oidy  guide  is  expediency.  This  state  of 
things  is  now  over.  The  woi  d  will  no  longer  agitate  for  the 
woke  of  some  abstract  principle,  some  fanciful  theory — some 
Utopian  governmen.  which  can  only  exist  in  the  imagination 
of  an  entlmsi.'W. ;  ch^t  will  it  put  up  with  practical  abuses  and 
opprensions,  howexxT  favored  by  prescription  and  expediency, 
wher*'  tiiey  uru  op[XJsed  to  the  just  principles  and  the  legili- 
.iiale  end  of  guvennnent.  To  ensure  respect,  to  obtain  con- 
fident e^  governing  powers  must  now  unite  llieory  and  prac- 
tice :  hey  must  know  and  acknowledge  tlie  influence  of  txith. 
I  hey  must  regard  us  well  prjuciples  as  facts;  nntst  rcspoci 
w^tt  truth  and  necessity — must  shun,  on  one  hantl,  ihc  blind 
pride  '»f  the  fanatic  thoorisi,  and,  on  ilie  other,  the  no  less 
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hliml  pride  of  the  libertine  practician.  Tu  tliih  beixat  bltUe  ol 
ihings  we  have  been  brought  t^y  the  projiress  of  the  hutnar 
TiinJ  and  the  pr')^ess  of  society.  On  one  side  the  huinftr. 
mind  in  so  elevated  and  enlarged  that  it  is  able  to  view  nt 
unco,  as  a  whole,  the  subject  or  fact  which  comes^  undvi  iU 
notice,  with  all  the  various  circumstaaces  and  principles  which 
tUVfi  it — these  it  calculates  and  combiner — it  so  opf-osc^s, 
iiixes,  and  arrange*  ihero — that  wliile  the  everlasting  principle 
)t»  placed  boldly  and  prominently  forward  so  as  not  to  be  mia- 
uken,  capc  \s  tJiken  that  it  shall  nut  be  endangered,  that  ith 
process  shall  not  be  retanU'd  by  a  negligent  or  rash  efllimatu 
of  the  circum-staucea  which  'ippose  it.  On  the  olher  side, 
social  systems  are  so  improved  as  no  lonsrer  lo  shrink  from 
the  light  of  truth  ;  so  improved,  that  facts  may  be  brought  tn 
the  lest  of  science — practice  may  be  placed  by  the  side  of 
ihcory,  and,  notwiihsianding  its  many  imperfections*  tlie  com- 
pariison  will  excite  in  us  neither  discouragement  nor  disgust. 
1  shall  give  way,  then,  freely  to  tttis  natural  tendency — to 
'.his  spirit  of  the  age,  by  passing  continually  from  the  investi- 
gation of  circumstances  to  the  investigation  of  ideas— from 
:ui  nxpo!>ilion  of  facts  lo  the  consideration  of  doctrines  JPer* 
hapj  there  is,  in  tlie  present  disposition  of  the  public,  another 
reason  in  favor  of  this  method.  For  some  lime  past  llicre  has 
exifiled  among  us  a  decided  taste,  a  sort  of  predilection  foi 
facts,  for  looking  at  things  in  a  practical  point  of  view.  We 
luve  been  so  much  a  prey  lo  the  despotism  of  abstract  ideas 
of  Theories, — lliey  have,  in  some  respecis,  cost  us  so  dear, 
'hat  we  now  regard  iliom  with  a  degree  of  distrust.  W'v.  hk« 
bctier  to  refer  to  facts,  to  particular  circunistJinces,  and  to  judge 
>nd  net  accordingly,  het  us  not  complain  of  tliis.  It  is  n 
new  advance — it  is  a  grand  »tep  in  knowledge,  and  towards 
the  empiri?  of  truth ;  pnividcd,  however,  we  do  not  sniler  our- 
selves lu  be  carri«'d  too  fur  t>y  lliis  dispusilion — provided  thai 
wo  do  not  forget  that  trutli  alone  has  a  right  to  rcisin  in  the 
Aforld  ;  that  fucts  have  no  merit  hut  in  proportion  as  they  beal 
its  stamp,  and  assimilate  thenisclves  more  and  more  to  iu 
imu;;e  ;  that  uU  true  grandeur  proceeds  from  mind ;  that  alk 
cxpHiision  belongs  to  it.  The  civilization  of  Trance  pnssess- 
Lti  'his  pecidiar  clmrat  ler  ■  it  has  never  been  wanting  in  in- 
I*  llectiial  gr:indeur.  It  has  always  been  rich  in  ideas.  Tht- 
[4«wrr  of  Miind  lias  been  gn-at  in  Frenrh  society — greater, 
;Hjrh:ipN,  than  anywhere  elive.  It  nmst  not  lose  this  happv 
DiivilcHo-  ii  tnuHi  not  fall  into  that  lower,  thai  somewhat  ma 
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"erial  cuuililiou  which  prevails  in  other  societies,  lutelli* 
^once,  tUeorie»,  must  still  iiiaiiiiain  ia  Franco  iho  saiue  rank 
which  thny  have  hitherto  occupied. 

1  shall  not  then  attempt  to  shun  ihese  general  and  philo- 
sophical questions  :  I  will  nut  go  oui  of  my  wny  to  seek  ihetn, 
but  when  circumstances  bring  them  naturally  before  me,  I 
shall  attack  them  without  hesitation  or  embarrassment.  Tlii« 
will  be  the  case  more  than  once  in  considering  the  feudal 
system  as  connected  wiih  the  liisiorj'of  European  civilizaiioD 


A  great  proof  that  in  the  tenth  century  the  feudal  system 
was  necessary,  and  the  only  social  system  practicable,  is  the 
universaliiy  of  its  adoption.  Wherever  barbarism  cease-!, 
feudalism  became  general.  This  ai  Hrsi  struck  men  t\»  th** 
Iriuuiph  of  chaos.  All  unity,  all  general  civilization  seemed 
e;oue ;  society  on  all  sides  seemed  dismembered  ;  a  u)ultitu:!*j 
of  petty,  obscure,  isolated,  iucohcrerkt  societies  arose.  Tbio 
appeared,  to  those  who  lived  and  saw  it,  universal  anarchy — 
the  disKolulion  of  all  things.  Considi  the  piois  and  ItisiorianH 
of  the  day  :  they  all  believed  tlial  llie  end  of  llic  world  was  at 
hand.  Vet  this  was,  in  irutli^  a  new  and  real  socml  system 
which  was  forming:  feudal  sociuty  was  so  necessary,  so  in- 
evitable, so  altogether  the  oidy  consequence  that  cnnld  flow 
from  the  previous  state  of  things,  that  all  entered  into  it,  all 
ulupted  its  form.  Kv<*n  elements  the  most  foreign  Ur  this 
ftvsteui,  the  church,  the  free  conununilica,  royally,  all  were 
cunstraiiied  to  acconifnuduU;  themselves  to  it.  Churches  be- 
came sovereigns  and  vassals  ;  cities  became  lords  and  vas- 
•aW ;  royalty  was  hidden  under  the  feudal  suzerain.  All 
things  were  given  in  fief,  not  only  estates,  but  rights  and  pri- 
vileges :  ihc  right  to  cut  wood  in  the  forests,  the  privilege  of 
fishing.  The  churches  gave  their  surplice-fees  m  fief;  the 
revenues  of  baptism — the  tees  for  churcliing  wonieii.  In  the 
same  niaonnr,  too,  that  all  tlie  great  elements  of  society  wer..' 
rlrawn  within  the  feudal  enclosure,  so  even  Uio  smallest  p4)(- 
tions,  the  most  trilling  circumstances  of  coniinon  lile,  becann* 
iflibject  to  feudalism. 

In  obst-'rviog  the  feudal  system  thus  taking  possession  of 
.jvory  part  of  society,  one  might  bo  apt,  at  first,  to  heli^vf 
tual  the  essential,  vital  principh^of  feudalism  everywlierr  pre 
vailed.     Ttiis  would  be  a  grand  miKtake.     Although  tli*  y  (m 
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-HI  xhe  feudal  form,  yet  ihe  insti*4itlons.  the  eleiucnu  nl  sc- 
riely  which  wore  noi  analoj^ous  to  the  fcuda!  sjs'.um,  Jid  not 
lose  their  naiure,  the  principles  hy  which  ihcy  were  dialin 
Ifuished  The  feudal  church,  for  example,  never  ceased  fci 
a  moment  to  be  animated  and  gc  Turned  atbollom  hy  the  prih- 
•;ip!cs  of  thoocracy.  and  she  never  for  a  moment  relaxed  hei 
endeavors  to  gain  for  this  iho  predominancy.  Now  she 
leujGiued  with  royalty,  now  with  the  pope,  and  now  with  iht 
|>eople,  to  (lesiroythia  syBtem.  whoso  livery,  for  the  lime,  she 
was  compelled  to  put  on.  It  was  the  same  with  royalty  and 
the  free  cities :  m  one  the  principle  of  monari.hy,  in  the  otht-Ts 
ihp  piinriplo  o(  democracy,  continued  fundamentally  to  pre- 
vail :  and,  notwithstanding  their  feudal  appearance^  these  ^'a- 
riu4s  elements  of  European  socmty  constantly  labored  to  de- 
Uver  ihomsolvcs  from  a  form  so  foreign  to  their  nature,  and 
lo.  put  on  that  which  corresponded  with  their  true  and  rital 
principle. 

Though  perfectly  satisiied,  iherufore,  of  the  universality  of 
the  feudidyorm,  we  must  take  care  not  to  conclude  on  that  ac- 
count, tiiat  the  TeudEd  prinriplr  wu»  equally  universal.  Wo 
must  be  no  less  cauiious  not  to  take  our  ideas  of  feudalism 
indifferently  from  every  object  wiiich  bears  its  physiognomy. 
In  order  to  know  and  understand  this  sysiem  thoroughly — to 
unravel  aiml  judge  of  its  eflorta  upon  modern  civilization — wo 
must  seek  it  where  the  form  and  spirit  dwell  together  ;  we 
must  stuily  it  iu  the  hierarcJiy  of  the  laic  possessors  of  fiefs 
in  the  association  of  the  conquerors  of  the  European  territory- 
This  was  the  true  residence  of  the  feudal  system,  and  into 
this  we  will  now  endeavor  to  penetrate. 


1  said  a  fuw  words,  just  now,  on  the  importance  of  ques- 
tions of  a  moral  nature  ;  and  on  the  danger  and  inconvenience 
of  passing  thrmi  hy  withoxa  proper  attention.  A  matter  of  a 
lolally  opiH>sile  character  arises  here^  and  demands  our  con- 
Bideration  ,  it  is  one  which  has  hHen,  in  general,  too  much 
neglecled.  I  allude  to  the  physical  romlition  of  society;  lo 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  life  and  manners  of  a 
people  in  consequence  of  some  new  event,  some  revolution, 
M>rae  new  state  into  wliieh  it  may  be  thrown.  These  changefi 
Lave  not  always  been  sufficiently  attended  to.  The  moditica- 
tjon  which  fheao  great  crisises  m  the  liisiory  of  the  world 
have  wrought  in  the  material  existence  of  mankind — in  thr 
physical  cniidiiion^  M'  *hc  relations  of  ninn  lo  one  another— 
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\*>  uul  been  iuvesli^ated  with  so  much  advaiitugu  as  the) 
might  have  been.  Thcao  modilicaiiona  have  more  ioduonc** 
upon  tho  general  body  of  society  than  is  imagined.  Everj-ooc 
knows  how  much  lias  been  said  upon  the  intlucncc  of  climate, 
snd  of  the  importance  which  Montesijuieu  attached  to  it. 
Now  if  we  re^rd  only  the  direct  influence  of  climate  upon 
tnan,  perhaps  it  lias  not  been  so  extensive  as  is  generally  sup- 
tiosed  ;  it  is,  tu  say  the  least,  va^ie  and  difTicult  to  appreciate  ; 
but  the  indirect  influence  of  climafe,  that,  for  example,  which 
■  rises  from  the  circumstance  that  in  a  hot  country  man  lives 
in  the  open  air,  while  in  a  cold  one  he  lives  shut  up  in  his 
habitation — that  ho  lives  here  upon  one  kind  of  food,  and 
there  upon  another,  are  facts  of  extreme  importance  ;  inas- 
much as  a  simple  change  in  physical  life  may  have  a  power- 
ful efl'ectupon  the  course  of  civilization.  Every  great  revolu- 
tion leads  to  modifications  of  this  nature  In  the  social  system, 
and  conseijumtly  claims  our  consideration. 

The  esitthlishment  of  the  feudal  system  wrought  a  change 
of  this  kind,  which  had  a  powerful  and  striking  influence  upon 
European  civilization.  It  changed  the  distribution  of  the 
population.  Hitherto  the  lords  of  tho  territory,  the  conquer- 
ing population,  had  lived  united  in  masses  more  or  less  nu- 
merous, either  settled  in  cities,  or  moving  about  the  country 
in  bands  ,  but  by  tho  operation  of  tho  feudal  system  those  men 
were  brought  to  live  isolated,  each  in  his  own  dwelling,  at 
long  distances  apart.  Vou  will  instantly  perceive  the  influ- 
ence which  lliis  change  must  have  exercised  upon  the  charac- 
ter and  progress  of  civilization.  The  social  preponderance — 
the  go^'cniment  of  societj-,  piisBcd  at  once  Irom  cities  to  the 
countr)' ;  the  baronial  courts  o(  the  great  landed  proprietors 
look  the  place  of  the  great  national  assemblies — the  public 
IkmIv  was  lost  in  tho  thousand  little  sovereignties  into  which 
uvery  kingdom  was  split.  This  was  the  first  consequence — 
ft  consequence  purely  physical,  of  the  triumph  of  the  feudal 
lysteni.  The  more  closely  we  examine  tliis  circumstance, 
the  more  clearly  and  forcibly  wili  its  ejects  present  ihem- 
'M.-lvoa  to  our  notice. 


L#el  us  now  examine  this  society  iu  itself,  and  tract,  out  its 
Influence  upon  tlie  progress  of  civUization.  We  wUI  take 
feudalism,  in  the  first  place,  in  its  most  simple  state,  in  itr 
primitive  fundamental  form.     We  will  visit  a  [Oii«essor  of  e 
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Bel'  iQ  his  luiivty  domain ,  we  will  aco  tliu  course  of  iife 
which  hit  WuUfl  ilicrc,  and  ihe  liltle  society  by  which  he  is 
Hurroundod. 

liaviitg  flx^d  upon  an  elevated  solitary  spoi,  strong  hy  nii 
tiiro,  and  which  ho  takes  care  lo  render  Hocuro,  the  tordl) 
|ifoprietor  of  the  doniaii;  builds  hi»  castle.  Here  he  settle? 
Iiitnseir,  with  his  wife  aiid  cluldren,  and  perhaps  some  feu 
freomcn,  wlio,  not  luiving  oHtaincd  liefft,  not  having  thomsolven 
become  proprietors,  liave  atiachcil  tJiemselves  to  his  fortunes. 
and  continued  to  livt;  with  hun  und  lurm  a  purt  of  his  house- 
hold. ThesLi  arc  tlie  iiilinbitants  nfthc  iuierior  of  the  castle. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  this  castle  stands  we  Gnd 
Kuddled  logethor  a  liltle  jKfpulalioii  uf  peasants,  of  serfs,  who 
cuttivale  llie  lands  of  the  possessor  of  the  tief  In  the  midst 
of  lliis  group  of  cottages  religion  suon  planted  a  church  and  a 
priest.  A  priest,  in  these  early  days  of  feudalism,  was  gene- 
rally the  chaplain  of  iho  baron,  and  the  curate  of  the  viUago. 
two  otfices  which  by  and  by  became  separated,  and  the  vil- 
lage had  its  pastor  dwelling  by  the  side  uf  his  church. 

Such  is  the  first  form,  the  elementary  principle,  of  feudal 
society.  We  will  now  examine  this  siniple  form,  in  order  lo 
put  to  it  the  twofiild  question  wo  have  to  nsk  of  rvcry  fact, 
numcly,  what  it  has  done  towards  the  prngrcss — first,  of  Qinii, 
bimself ;  secondly,  of  society  ? 

It  is  willi  peculiar  propriety  that  we  put  this  twofold  ques- 
tion to  the  little  socitly  1  have  just  described,  and  that  we 
should  aiUtch  iinportani-e  to  its  answers,  forasmnch  as  ibis  so- 
ciety is  the  typo,  thtt  faithful  picture,  of  feudal  society  in  the 
aggregate  ;  the  baron,  the  people  of  his  domain,  and  the  priest, 
com|K>se,  whether  upon  a  large  or  smaller  scale,  Uie  tuudal 
lystem  when  (>eparaied  from  monarchy  nnd  cities,  two  dis- 
tinct and  foreign  elements. 


The  first  circumstance  which  strikes  us  in  looking  at  ihU 
'ittle  community  is  the  great  iniponance  with  which  the  po*- 
uessor  of  the  ftcf  must  have  been  regarded,  not  only  by  hi.*n 
bf^lf,  but  by  all  around  him.  A  feeling  of  personal  coiun- 
ptunco,  of  individual  liberty,  wns  a  prevuiliiig  feature  in  thn 
ohaiacter  of  the  barbarians.  The  feeling  btT**,  lutwover,  wa: 
Tl  a  dillerrnl  nntnre  ;  ii  was  no  longer  simply  lli«  liUeriy  ol 
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he  laaii,  of  ike  warriur,  it  waa  uw  ini^turUnca  of  tlic  proprie- 
&>r,  of  the  head  of  iho  farnilv,  of  iho  nmsU:r.  His  gituutiun. 
(villi  regard  to  all  around  Ijim,  would  naturally  beget  iu  hint 
au  idea  uf  superiority — a  superiority  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and 
fery  dilTercm  from  that  we  meet  with  in  oilier  Bysiems  of 
riv^Uization.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  Roman  patrician,  who 
wati  placed  in  one  of  the  hi^fiest  aristocratic  situatiouH  uf  the 
ancient  world.  Like  the  feudal  lord,  he  was  head  of  the 
family,  suocrior,  master  ;.  and  besides  tliis,  he  was  a  reUgiouH 
aiatiii*irale,  high  phesi  over  liis  hi>ust.'hold.  Hut  mark  the 
iliil'ereiice :  his  importance  as  a  religious  magistraiu  is  do- 
rived  from  without.  It  is  nut  an  iinporiante  siriLiiy  ptTAOaal, 
attached  to  the  individual :  he  receives  ii  from  on  hi^h  ;  ho  In 
Uiu  delegate  of  divinity,  the  interpreter  of  religious  faiih.  'I'jic- 
Uoman  patrician,  moreover,  was  the  member  of  a  corjwrution 
Kliich  lived  imiled  ia  the  banie  place — a  member  of  ijie  sen- 
ate— again,  an  importance  which  ho  derived  from  wiilmui 
Irom  hia  corporaiio^j.  The  greatness  of  these  ancient  aristo- 
crats, as90ciat4;d  lu  a  religtous  and  political  character,  belungoU 
to  the  situation,  tii  the  corporation  in  general,  rather  tliau  to 
t)ic  individual.  That  of  the  proprietor  of  a  tief  bclon[ri.M  to 
hiutsrlf  alonu  ;  he  held  nolliing  uf  auy  one  ;  all  his  rights,  all 
his  power,  centred  in  himself,  lie  is  no  religious  magis- 
trate ;  he  forms  no  part  of  a  senate ;  it  ia  in  the  iitdividual,  in 
iiis  own  person,  that  all  his  importance  resides — all  that  he  is, 
he  ia  of  himself,  in  his  own  name  alone.  What  a  vast  in- 
iluonce  must  a  situation  like  this  Imve  exercised  over  him  who 
9i^oyed  it!  What  haughtiuebs.  what  pride,  must  it  have  en- 
geudored !  Above  hini,  no  superior  of  w'hom  he  was  but  the 
representative  and  interpreter ;  near  hitn  no  equals  ;  no  gene- 
ral and  powerful  btw  to  restrain  him — ao  exterior  furce  to 
control  him  ;  his  will  sufl'ered  no  check  but  from  the  limiiH  ol 
bis  power,  and  tlie  presence  of  danger,  viueh  seems  to  me 
the  moral  eOect  lliat  would  naturally  be  produced  lipon  the 
cliaracier  or  disposition  of  man,  by  the  situation  in  which  he 
■vas  placed  under  the  feudal  sysleiu. 


I  shall  proceed  to  a  second  consequence  equally  iinportanl, 
Jiough  too  little  noticed  ;  I  mean  the  pecuUar  character  uflh^ 

b;udal  family 

Ia;i  us  consider  fur  a  mumeut  the  varii>u»  family  ftyeiuma 
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Let  DR  look,  in  tho  first  p]nco,  al  tlie  patriarcL^J  ramtly,  ol 
which  80  beautiful  a  picture  is  pivcn  us  in  the  Bible,  and  ii 
numerous  Oriental  trcatiaes.  We  find  it  comjiosed  of  a  gri<tl 
number  of  individuals— it  was  a  tribe.  The  ch.cf,  the  pa- 
triarch, in  this  case,  lives  in  common  with  his  children,  with 
bis  neijc;1ibors,  with  the  various  generations  assembled  around 
mm — all  his  relations  or  hi«  servants.  Ho  not  only  Uvea  with 
them,  he  has  the  same  interests,  the  same  occupations,  he 
leads  the  same  life.  This  was  the  situation  of  Abraham,  and 
of  the  patriarchs ;  and  is  still  that  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who, 
from  generation  to  generation,  continue  to  follow  the  same 
rmtriarchal  mode  of  life. 

Let  us  look  next  at  the  dan — another  family  system,  which 
now  scarcely  exists,  except  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but 
through  which  probably  ihfl  greater  part  of  the  European 
world  has  passed.  This  is  no  longer  the  patriarchal  family. 
A  great  diirerence  is  found  here  belweeir  the  chief  and  the 
rest  of  the  community ;  he  lends  not  the  same  life ;  the  great- 
er part  are  employed  in  husbandry,  and  in  supplying  his 
wants,  white  the  chief  himself  lives  in  idleness  or  war.  Still 
they  all  descend  from  the  same  stock  ;  they  all  bear  the  same 
name  ;  and  their  common  parentage,  their  ancient  traditions 
the  same  remcmbraneca,  and  the  same  associations,  create 
a  moral  tie,  a  son  of  equaUey,  between  all  the  members  of 
the  clan. 


These  are  the  two  principal  forms  of  family  society  as  re- 
presented by  history.  Does  either  of  them,  let  me  ask  you, 
resemble  the  feudal  family?  Certainly  not.  At  iho  first 
glance,  there  may,  indeed,  seem  some  sitnilariiy  between  the 
feudal  family  anil  the  cUn  ;  but  the  dirterence  is  marked  and 
striking.  The  population  which  surrounds  the  possessor  of 
the  fief  is  quite  foreign  to  him  ;  it  bears  not  his  name.  They 
aic  unconnected  by  relationship,  or  by  any  historical  or  moral 
tie.  The  same  holds  with  respect  to  the  patriarchal  family. 
The  feudid  proprietor  neither  leads  the  same  life,  nor  follows 
tlie  same  oe^upiLliuns  as  those  who  live  around  him ;  ho  is 
engaged  iti  arms,  or  lives  in  idleness  :  the  others  arc  laborers. 
The  feudal  frimily  is  not  numerous — it  forms  no  tribe — it  is 
confmed  to  a  single  family  properly  so  called  ;  to  the  wife 
Bud  cliildrcn,  who  Vive  sejaraied  from  the  rest  of  the  people 
en  the  interior  of  the  castle.     The  peasanlrjr  and  serfs  form 
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iio  f>«rt  of  it ;  they  are  of  another  origin,  ar.d  immeasurably 
Denealh  it.  Five  or  six  individuals,  at  a  vast  height  above  them, 
and  at  tho  same  time  foreigners,  make  up  the  feudal  family. 
Is  it  not  evident  that  the  peculiarity  of  its  situation  must  have 
given  to  this  family  a  peculiar  character?  Confined,  concen* 
Iraied,  called  upon  continually  to  defend  itself;  mistrusting, 
or  at  least  shutting  itself  up  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  even 
from  its  6er\'anl8,  in-door  life,  domestic  manners  must  natural- 
ly have  acquired  a  great  preponderance.  We  cannot  keep 
out  of  sight,  that  the  grosser  pnssions  of  ihe  chief,  the  con- 
stantly passing  his  time  in  warfare  or  hunting,  opposed  a  con- 
siderable obstacle  to  the  formation  of  a  strictly  domestic  so- 
ciety. But  its  progress,  though  slow,  was  certain.  The 
chief,  however  Aioleni  and  brutal  his  oui-door  exercises,  must 
habitually  return  into  the  bosom  of  his  family.  Ho  there  finds 
his  wife  and  children,  and  scarcely  any  but  them  ;  they  alone 
are  his  constant  companions;  tlii>y  alone  divide  his  sorrows 
and  soften  his  joys ;  ihey  alone  are  interested  in  all  that  con- 
ceniB  him.  It  could  not  but  happen  in  such  circumstances, 
that  domestic  life  must  have  acquired  a  vast  influence  ;  nor  is 
there  any  lack  of  proofs  that  it  did  so.  Was  it  not  in  the 
bosom  of  the  feudal  fanuly  that  the  importance  of  women,  that 
the  value  of  the  wife  and  mother,  at  lust  made  itself  known  ? 
In  none  of  the  ancient  communities,  not  merely  speaking  of 
those  in  which  the  spirit  of  family  never  existed,  but  in  those 
in  which  it  existed  most  powerfully — say,  fur  example,  in  Uie 
patriarchal  system — in  none  of  these  did  women  ever  attain 
to  anything.  like  the  place  wliich  iboy  acquired  in  Europe 
nuder  the  feudal  system.  It  is  to  tho  progress,  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  domestic  manners  in  the  feudal  halls  and 
castles,  that  ihey  owe  this  change,  this  improvement  in  their 
condition.  The  cause  of  this  has  been  sought  for  in  the  pe- 
culiar manners  of  the  ancient  Germans  ;  in  a  national  respect 
which  ihey  are  said  lo  have  borne,  in  the  midst  of  their  for- 
ests, to  llie  female  sex.  I'pon  a  single  phrase  of  Tacitus, 
Germanic  patriotism  has  founded  a  high  dtsgrcc  of  superiority 
^^f  primitive  and  ineffable  purity  of  manners — in  the  rela- 
dons  between  the  two  sexes  among  the  Germans.  Pure 
oiuxnems!  Phrases  like  this  of  Tacitus— seniimonta  and 
customs  analogous  to  those  of  tlie  Germans  of  ohl,  are  found 
to  the  narrativea  of  a  host  of  writers,  who  have  seen,  or  in- 
quired into,  tho  manners  of  savage  and  barbarous  Iriben. 
There  is  nothing  primitive,  nothing  peculiar  to  a  certain  race 
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ill  iliu  iimuor.  It  was  in  ihe  oflccts  of  a  very  ilociLliid  mh 
rial  gituaiion — Jt  wjuj  in  the  increabe  and  preponderance  of 
domemic  nianuers,  that  the  iin{>orUince  of  thu  female  sux  in 
Europe  had  lis  ribu,  aiid  t'lu  preponderance  of  domeBtic  nian- 
Dcrs  in  Europe  very  early  becanjc  an  essential  characumstio 
m  the  foudul  system.  i 

A  second  circumstance,  a  fresh  proof  of  the  nfluence  uf 
Ll<miestic  life,  forms  a  btrikinj^  feature  in  the  picture  ot  a  leu 
di.i  family.  1  mean  the  principle  of  inheritance — the  spmt  of 
perpeUiily  which  so  strongly  predominates  in  its  characier. 
This  spirit  of  inheritance  is  a  mitural  ull'-shout  of  the  spirit 
nf  family,  hut  it  nowlicro  look  sucli  deep  root  as  in  the  feudal 
system,  wJtere  il  was  nourished  by  tlic  nature  of  the  properly 
with  wluch  the  family  was,  as  it  wore,  incorporated.  Tiia 
(ief  difTered  from  oilier  possessious  in  iliis,  iliai  it  constantly 
•■euuircd  a  cliief,  or  owner,  whj  could  defend  it»  manage  il, 
diicharge  iho  obligations  by  which  it  was  Indd,  and  thus 
maintain  its  rank  in  the  general  associntiou  of  iho  great  pro- 
prietors of  the  kingdom.  There  thus  becanie  a  kind  of  iden- 
ificaiion  of  the  possessor  of  the  fief  with  the  fief  itself,  and 
with  all  iia  future  possessors. 

This  circunislance  powerfully  tended  to  strengthen  and  knit 
togetluT  the  ties  of  family,  already  so  slronw  by  the  imiuro  ot 
lUa  fHudal  Kvstem  itself. 
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Quilling  the  baronial  dwelling,  let  us  now  descend  to  tUo 
tiltlo  population  that  surrounds  it.  Everything  hero  wears  o 
dilTercnt  aspect.  'I'hc  disposition  of  ninn  is  so  kindly  and 
good,  thai  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  number  of  individuals 
to  be  placed  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  social  situation  with- 
out giving  birth  to  a  certain  moral  Lo  between  ihcm :  senti- 
ments of  protection,  of  benevolence^  of  affection,  spring  up 
naturally,  'i'hus  tt  hapjioncd  in  the  feudal  system.  Tbera 
can  bo  no  doubt,  but  that  after  a  ccrtiin  time,  kind  and  friend* 
ly  feelings  would  grow  up  between  the  feudal  lord  and  hie 
serfs.  This,  however,  took  place  in  spite  of  their  relative 
situation,  and  by  no  means  through  its  infiuence.  Considered 
in  itself,  this  situation  was  radically  vicious.  There  waa 
nothing  moridly  conniion  butwcon  ihu  holder  of  the  fief  and 
his  serfs.  'J'liey  fornn-d  p:irt  *if  liis  estate ;  they  were  hh 
properly ;  and  mider  llus  word  property  are  comprised,  oiil 
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jnly  ftll  ih«  rights  which  we  dolognlc  to  ihp  puhlio  innjtisiraie 
4)  exercise  in  the  name  of  the  »tat(»,  bul  likewise  all  those 
which  wc  posKess  over  private  property  :  the  right  of  makinj^ 
aws,  of  levying  taxes,  of  inflictiiii;  punislirneiit,  as  well  as 
that  of  tlisjKJsing  of  iheni — or  selling  ihcm.  There  existed 
hui,  ill  fad,  between  the  lord  nf  tho  domain  and  its  cultivators, 
•ti  far  na  we  consider  ihe  latter  as  men,  either  rif(hts,  guaran 
tcc»  or  society. 

From  thia  I  believe  has  arisen  that  alinoHt  universal,  invin- 
cible hatred  which  country  people  have  at  all  times  borne  lo 
the  feudal  system,  to  every  remnant  of  it — lo  its  very  name. 
Wo  are  not  without  examples  of  men  having  submitted  to  the 
heavy  yoke  of  despotism,  of  their  haring  become  ai  customed 
to  it,  nay  more,  of  their  having  freely  accepted  it.  Religious 
despotism,  monarchical  despotism,  have  more  than  once  ob 
taincd  the  sanction,  almost  the  love,  of  iho  population  which 
they  governed.  Hut  feudal  despotism  lias  always  hhen  re- 
nuUed,  always  hateful.  It  tyrannized  over  the  destinies  of 
men,  without  ruling  in  their  Inv.iriH.  Perhaps  this  may  bo 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that,  in  religious  and  monar- 
chical despotism,  authority  is  always  exercised  by  virtue  o( 
some  belief  or  opinion  common  to  both  nder  and  subjects  ;  hi; 
is  the  representative,  the  minister,  of  another  jwwer  stiperior 
lo  all  human  powers.  He  speaks  or  acts  in  the  name  of  Di- 
vinity or  of  a  common  feeling,  and  not  in  the  name  of  rnan 
himself. of  man  alone.  Feudal  despotism  differed  from  this; 
it  was  the  authority  of  man  over  n»an ;  the  domination  of  tho 
personal,  capricious  will  of  an  individual,  This  perhaps  is 
the  only  tyranny  to  which  man,  much  to  his  honor^  never  will 
submit.  Wherever  in  a  ruler,  or  master,  he  sees  but  (!ie  in 
dividual  man. — the  moment  that  the  authority  which  presses 
upon  him  is  no  more  than  an  individual,  a  human  will,  one 
like  his  own,  he  feels  mortified  and  indignant,  and  strufjgles 
ttgainst  the  yoke  which  he  is  compelled  to  bear.  Such  was 
ihe  true,  the  distinciivc  character  of  the  feudal  power,  and 
tuch  was  the  origin  of  tho  hatred  which  it  has  never  ceased 
to  inspire. 

The  re  i<rious  element  which  was  associated  with  ilie  (1.11 
Jal  power  was  bul  little  calculated  to  alleviate  its  yoke.  1 
hi  not  see  how  ilie  inlluence  tif  the  prictit  could  b«  verygreai 
ill  the  society  which  I  have  just  described,  or  that  he  eould 
twfcvf  mnch  success  in  legitimizing  the  connexion  between  the 
tnalived  people  and  tliu  lordly  proprietor     Tlienhurchhas  ex 
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orcUed  n  \-cry  powerful  influence  in  tlic  civilizati}n  of  Europe 

but  tlien  il  has  bvcn  by  procoodin^  in  a  gcnvral  maimer— bj 
changing  ibc  gcnernl  iU»positions  of  inanlcind.  When  we  en 
(er  inliiuately  into  ibc  little  feudal  society^  properly  so  called^ 
we  liiid  the  inHueiice  of  tbe  pnu^t  butween  Lbo  buruu  and  lu!) 
serfs  to  have  been  ver>'  slight.  It  mu^t  frequently  happened 
that  he  ivas  u  rude  and  nearly  as  mucli  under  control  04  thu 
serf  himseli  ;  and  therefore  not  very  well  fitted,  either  by  hia 
|)OAition  or  talentSf  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  the  lordly  bn- 
ron.  We  must,  to  be  sure,  naturally  suppose,  that,  culled  upon 
48  he  was  by  his  o/Kco  to  admiiusicr  and  to  kt?p  alire  among 
rhose  poor  people  the  great  moral  trutJis  of  Christianity,  be 
became  endeared  ami  useful  to  them  in  this  respect ;  ho  ron* 
s«ded  and  instructed  thern  i  but  I  believe  he  had  but  littlf 
power  to  soften  their  hard  condition. 


Having  examined  the  feudal  -system  in  its  rudest,  its  sim 
plest  form  ;  liaving  placed  before  you  the  principal  conse* 
qucnccs  which  flowed  from  it,  as  respects  the  possessor  of 
the  ticf  biiimeif,  as  res])ecls  bis  family,  and  as  respects  tb«i 
population  gathered  about  Inin  ;  lot  iis  now  ipiit  tliis  narrow 
precinct.  The  population  of  the  Hef  wus  not  the  only  one  id 
the  land  :  there  were  other  societies  more  or  less  like  liis 
own  of  wliich  he  was  a  member — with  which  bo  was  crm- 
nected.  What,  then,  let  us  ask,  was  the  influence  which  this 
general  society  to  which  he  belonged  might  be  expected  to 
exercise  upon  civilization  ? 

One  short  observation  before  we  reply :  both  the  possestut 
of  the  lief  and  the  priest,  it  is  true,  formed  part  of  a  general 
society;  in  tlie  distance  they  had  numerous  atid  frei)uent 
cotmexions  ;  not  so  the  cultivators — the  serfs.  Every  time 
that,  in  speaking  of  the  population  of  the  country  at  this  pe- 
riod, we  make  use  of  some  general  term,  which  seems  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  one  single  and  same  society — such  for  exam- 
ple as  the  word  people — we  speak  without  truth.  For  thih 
population  there  was  no  general  society — its  existence  was 
purely  local.  Heyoml  the  estate  in  which  they  dwelt,  the 
beifs  had  no  relations  whatever, — no  conuexion  either  with 
[Kftitms,  things,  or  government.  For  them  tiiore  existed  no 
comnion  destiny,  no  common  country— they  forrnod  not  a  na<« 
tion.  Wbcn  wo  speak  of  the  feudal  association  as  a  whol^ 
't  IK  only  tike  groat  proprietors  'hat  are  alluded  to. 
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Let  LB  luiw  see  what  like  relations  of  the  little  feudal  bo 
;ivty  were  with  the  general  society  to  which  it  held,  anil 
whal  conscquuncL'B  these  relations  may  be  expected  to  have 
.ed  to  ill  the  progress  of  civilisation. 

We  all  know  what  the  t.es  were  which  bound  together  the 
[fUSco;&urs  of  hiTs  ;  wlial  conditions  were  attached  to  their 
possessions  ;  what  were  tlie  obligations  of  service  on  one 
fjart,  and  of  protecliou  on  the  other.  I  shall  not  enter  into  4 
detail  of  these  obligations  ;  it  is  onou^h^br  the  present  purpose 
that  you  have  a  general  idea  of  tliein.  This  system,  however, 
seemed  naturally  to  pour  into  the  mind  of  eveiy  possessor  ot 
a  Bef  a  certain  number  of  ideas  and  monil  sentiments — ideaj 
of  duly,  sentiments  of  alToction.  That  tlio  principles  of  fidelity, 
devotedness,  loyalty,  became  dcvclopeil,  and  maintained  hy 
the  relations  in  which  the  {tosstTSsurs  of  fiefs  stood  tuwurdt 
one  another,  is  evident.     The  fact  speaks  for  itself. 

The  attempt  was  ntiule  to  change  these  obligations,  these 
duties,  those  sentiments,  and  so  on,  into  laws  and  institutions. 
It  is  well  Known  that  feudalism  wished  legally  to  settle  whf.t 
services  the  possessor  of  a  fief  owed  to  his  sovereign  ;  what 
senices  he  had  a  ri^ht  to  oxpe  -:l  from  him  in  return  ;  in  what 
raises  the  vassal  mi[^ht  be  calieu  upon  to  furnish  military  or 
pecuniary  aid  to  his  iord  ;  in  what  way  the  lord  mif^ht  obtain 
the  t>ervicv8  of  his  vassals,  in  those  affairs,  in  wliich  th«y 
were  not  bound  to  yield  them  by  the  mere  possession  of  their 
fiefs.  'I'he  attempt  was  made  to  place  all  these  n^^hts  under 
ilio  protection  of  iiisULutioiis  fuiuided  to  ensure  their  respect. 
Thus  the  baronial  jurisdictions  were  erected  to  administer  jus- 
lice  between  the  possessors  of  fiefs,  upon  complaints  duly  laid 
before  their  conunon  suzerain,  'i'hus  every  baron  of  any  con- 
sideration collected  his  vassals  in  parliament,  to  debate  in 
commou  the  ailairs  wliich  required  their  consent  or  concu;- 
rence.  There  was,  in  sliurt,  a  combination  of  political,  judi- 
cial, and  military  moans,  which  show  the  attempt  to  organizo 
the  feudal  system — 10  convert  the  relations  between  the  pos- 
sessors of  fiefs  into  laws  and  institutions. 


I 


Dut  tl.csc  laws,  these  institutions,  had  no  stability — no 
guarantee. 

If  it  should  be  a&k.ed  what  is  a  political  gnaranieo,  I  am 
compelled  lo  look  bacii  to  its  futidimientaj  chamcier,  and  Ic 
dtatolhat  this  is  the  constant  txistence,  in  the  bosom  of  society. 
tl  a  will,  of  an  authority  disposed  and  in  a  cunditiuu  lo  impnsp 
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a  law  upon  ihe  wills  and  powers  of  private  individuals — u 
enlbrco  tlicir  uhediencc  to  the  cominon  nde,  m  niukc  thftin 
respect  tbe  general  law. 

There  are  only  two  systemti  of  political  guaranteefi  powsi- 
bl4!  ■  ihftfe  must  be  either  a  will,  a  particular  power,  so  snpe- 
nor  to  the  others  that  none  of  them  can  resist  it,  but  are  ohligc>d 
to  yield  to  its  authority  whenever  it  is  interposed  ;  or,  on  lue 
other,  a  public  will,  tho  result  of  the  concurrence — of  the  de- 
volopmeni  of  the  wills  of  individuals,  and  which  likewise  is 
ill  a  condition,  when  once  it  has  expressed  itself,  to  moke  it- 
Bi  If  obeyed  and  respected  by  all. 

These  are  the  only  two  systems  of  political  guarantees  pos- 
sible ;  the  despotism  of  one  alone,  or  of  a  body ;  or  free  gov- 
ernment. If  we  e.vainine  the  various  systems,  we  shall  find 
that  they  may  all  be  brought  under  one  of  these  two. 

Well,  noitlier  of  these  existed,  or  could  exist,  imder  tho 
feudal  system. 


Without  doubt  the  possessors  of  fiefs  were  not  all  equal 
dmotig  themselves.  'Fhere  were  some  much  mi>re  powerful 
than  others  ;  and  ver)*  many  sufficiently  powerful  to  oppress 
llie  woak«r.  But  there  wait  none,  from  the  king,  the  first  ol' 
proprietors,  downward,  who  was  in  a  condition  to  impose  law 
upon  all  the  otiiers  ;  in  a  condition  to  make  himself  obeyed. 
Call  to  mind  that  none  of  the  penoanent  means  of  power  and 
influence  at  this  time  existed — no  standing  army — no  rejpdar 
taxes — no  fixed  tribunals.  The  social  authorities — the  insii* 
lbtions»  had,  in  a  manner,  to  be  now  formed  every  time  they 
were  wanted.  A  tribunal  had  to  be  formed  for  every  trial — 
an  army  to  be  formed  for  every  war — a  revenue  to  be  formed 
every  time  that  money  was  needed.  All  was  occasional — 
accidental — special ;  there  was  no  central,  permanent,  inde- 
pendent means  of  goveniment.  It  is  evident  that  in  such  a 
system  no  individual  had  th«  power  to  enforce  his  will  upoii 
albert  ;  to  compel  all  to  respect  and  obey  the  general  law. 

On  the  otlier  baud,  resistance  was  ciasy,  in  proportion  as 
vpr(«ssion  was  ditileult  Shut  up  in  his  castle,  with  but  a 
jmall  number  of  enemies  to  eopc  with,  and  aware  thai  other 
vassals  in  a  like  situation  wero  ready  lo  join  and  assist  him, 
the  piMsc«aor  of  a  fief  found  but  liiile  diificulty  in  defeudinir 
1  iinsrlf. 
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It  must  thon,  I  think,  be  confessed,  that  tho  first  system  of 
ooliticfil  puaraiitees — namely,  that  which  would  makr  all  re- 
sponsible to  the  strongest — has  bpcn  Rhown  to  be  impDssible 
DO'ler  the  feudal  system. 


The  oih* 


(practicable. 


if  a  pubhi 


,'stem — that   of  dee   gi 
DOwer,  n  public  authority — was  just  a 

reason  is  simple  enough.  When  wo  speaK  now  ot  a  public 
rower,  of  what  we  call  the  rights  of  sovereignty — that  is,  iho 
tight  of  making  laws,  of  imposing  taxes,  of  infltctiug  punish- 
ment, we  know,  we  bear  in  mind,  that  these  rights  belong  lo 
nobody;  that  no  one  has,  on  Ws  own  account,  the  right  to 
punish  others,  or  lo  impose  any  burden  or  law  upon  them. 
These  are  rights  whicli  belong  only  lo  the  great  body  of  so- 
ciety, which  arc  oxerfisinl  only  in  its  name  ;  they  are  ema- 
nations  from  the  people,  and  held  in  trust  for  their  benefit. 
Thus  it  happens  that  when  an  individual  is  brought  before  an 
authority  invested  whh  ilieae  rights,  the  seuiirnenl  thai  pre- 
dominates in  his  mind,  though  perluips  he  himself  may  be  un- 
conscious of  it,  is,  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  public  le- 
gitimate authority,  invested  with  the  power  to  comiiunul  him. 
an  authority  which,  beforehand,  he  has  tacitly  acknowledged. 
Tliis  was  by  no  means  the  case  under  the  feudal  systom. 
The  possessor  of  a  fief,  within  his  domain,  was  invested  with 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  sovereignty  ;  he  inherited  them 
with  the  territory  ;  they  were  a  matter  of  private  property. 
What  are  now  called  public  rijjhts  were  then  private  rights; 
what  are  now  called  public  authorities  were  then  private  au- 
thorities. When  the  possessor  of  a  fief,  after  having  exercised 
sovereign  power  in  his  own  name,  as  proprietor  over  all  the 
population  which  lived  around  him,  aUended  an  assembly,  at- 
tended a  parliament  held  by  his  sovereign — a  parliament  not 
m  general  very  numerous,  and  composed  of  men  of  tho  same 
<(rade,  or  nearly  so,  as  himself — he  did  not  carry  with  him  any 
lotion  of  a  puMic  authority.  This  idea  was  in  ilirect  contra- 
diction to  all  about  him — to  all  his  notions,  lo  all  *.hat  he  hod 
done  within  his  own  domains.  All  he  saw  in  these  assemblies 
were  men  invested  with  the  same  rights  as  himself,  in  the 
name  aituation  as  himself,  acting  as  he  had  done  by  virtue  of 
thfir  own  personal  title.  Nothing  led  or  compelled  him  to 
i?oo  or  acknowledge  in  the  very  highest  portion  of  the  govern- 
loent,  or  in  the  institutions  which  we  call  public,  that  charac- 
lerof  superiority  or  generality  which  seems  to  us  bnund  up 
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vrith  the  no  ion  ol  political  power.  Hence,  if  lie  was  dituMiUH 
fied  with  its  dcoiHinn,  he  refusiMl  to  concur  in  it,  and  perhaps 
C&Lled  iu  force  to  rusist  it. 

Force,  iiidood,  wius  tho  true  and  usual  guaruatee  of  riglh 
undor  the  foudal  system,  *f  force  can  he  cnlled  a  |/n»raniee. 
Kverv  law  coiitiimaUy  had  recourse  lo  force  to  make  ilseU 
respected  or  iicknowledged.  No  institution  succeeded  unde: 
II,  This  was  ?o  ptrfccdy  fell  that  institutions  were  scarcely 
c*^er  applied  lo.  If  the  agency  of  the  baronial  courts  or  par 
liainenls  of  vassals  had  been  of  uny  importance,  we  shouU) 
find  them  more  generally  employed  than.  fn»m  hiaii)ry,  ihey 
appear  lo  have  been.  Their  rarity  proves  iheir  insignificance. 

This  is  not  astonishing.  There  is  another  reason  for  it 
iiioro  profound  and  decisive  ihan  any  I  have  ycC  adduced. 

Of  all  the  systems  of  government  and  political  guaranteOi 
it  may  hu  asserted,  without  fuar  of  conlradiclion,  that  the  most 
dilTicuft  lo  establish  and  render  etfectnal  is  the  federative  syn- 
tr-n) ;  a  system  which  consisL«*  in  htaviii^  iu  each  place  or 
provuice,  in  evury  separalu  society,  all  that  jiortion  of  govern- 
ment wliich  can  abide  there,  and  in  taking  from  it  only  so 
much  of  il  as  w  inchspensable  to  a  gcnenil  society,  in  order 
to  carr)'  it  Iu  the  centre  of  this  larger  society,  and  there  lo 
imbody  it  under  the  form  of  a  central  govemmont.  This 
feJirsitivo  system,  theoretically  die  most  simple-^  is  found  in 
practice  the  most  cumj'kx  ;  fur  in  order  lo  reconcile  the  do- 
g^ree  of  independence,  of  local  liberty,  wiiich  is  pemiiited  \o 
remain,  with  the  degree  of  general  order,  of  general  snbmia- 
riion,  which  in  certain  cases  it  supposes  and  exacts,  evidently 
requires  a  very  advanced  stale  of  civilization — requires,  in- 
deed, that  the  will  of  man,  that  individual  liberty,  should  con- 
cur in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  system  much 
more  than  in  any  other,  because  it  possesses  less  than  any 
oilier  the  means  of  coercion. 

Tho  federative  system,  then,  ia  one  which  evidently  reqiiii«0 
the  greatest  maturity  of  reason,  of  morality,  of  cLvtlizatiou  ia 
tho  society  to  which  it  is  applitnl.  Yet  we  Imd  thai  this  waA 
the  kind  of  government  whicli  the  feudal  syslem  ullempled  tu 
ostablish :  for  feudalisnt,  as  a  whole,  was  truly  a  confeUeruf 
lion.  U  rested  upon  the  same  principles,  for  example,  a? 
iiione  en  which  is  based,  in  the  present  dny,  the  federalire 
fey»u-m  of  the  United  St&ies  of  America.  It  aflected  to  leaw 
HI  die  hands  of  each  great  proprietor  all  that  portion  of  thr 
'.•ovornmei'-,  of  sovcreii'nt  r,  which  coiiM  be  oxerciHed  ih»'ni 
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to  carry  to  tlie  Kuzorain,  or  to  the  fi;oneral  af»cmhly  of  ba- 
tons, llie  Irasi  possible  portion  of  power,  and  only  this  in 
cases  of  absolute  necessiiy.  Vuu  will  easily  conceive  the  im 
pussibiiiiy  of  oalablisbiiig  a  system  lil(c  this  in  a  worlil  of 
ijifTiorancet  of  bruto  prissions,  or,  in  a  word,  whore  the  moral 
condition  of  man  was  so  impertect  as  under  tlie  feudal  system* 
The  very  nature  of  such  a  government  waa  in  opposition  to 
the  notions,  the  habits  and  mannera  of  llie  very  men  to  whocn 
U  was  to  be  applied.  How  then  cin  we  be  a^ttoaished  at  the 
bad  success  of  this  attempt  at  organization  ? 


Wo  have  now  considered  the  feudal  8yst«:.n.  lirst,  in  its 
iiK^t  simple  element,  in  its  fundamental  priuciple ;  and  then 
in  its  collective  fonn,  as  a  whole  :  we  hare  cxainine-A  it  under 
tliese  two  points  of  view,  in  order  to  sec  what  it  did  uid  what 
It  might  have  been  expected  to  do ;  what  has  been  its  Jiftuenco 
on  the  progress  of  civilization.  These  investigatioiKs  I  think, 
bring  us  to  this  twofold  conclusion  : — 

Ist.  Feudalism  seems  to  have  exercised  a  groat,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  a  salutary  inilueuce  upon  the  intellectual  develop- 
fiieni  uf  individuals.  It  gave  birth  to  elevated  ideas  and  feel- 
ings in  the  mind,  to  moral  wants,  to  grand  developments  of 
character  and  passion. 

2dty.  With  regurd  to  society,  it  was  incapable  of  establish- 
ing either  legal  order  or  political  guarantee.  In  the  wrntche«l 
Mtale  to  which  society  had  been  reduced  by  barbarism,  in 
which  It  was  incapable  of  a  more  regular  or  enlarged  furni, 
(ho  feudal  system  seemed  indispensable  as  a  step  towards  re- 
association  ;  still  this  system,  in  itself  radically  vicious,  couM 
neither  regulate  nor  enlarge  society.  The  only  political  right 
which  the  feudal  system  was  capable  of  exercising  in  Kuro* 
pean  society,  was  the  right  of  resistance  :  1  will  not  say  legal 
resistance,  for  there  can  be  no  question  of  legal  resistance  in 
a  society  so  little  advanced.  The  progress  of  society  con- 
sists pre-eminently  in  substitutirtg,  on  one  hand,  public  au- 
tliurity  for  private  will ;  and,  ou  tlie  other,  legal  reiiistMice  fot 
individual  resistance.  Tlus  is  the  groat  end,  the  chief  per 
fectiou,  of  sociki  ordei  ;  a  large  fioM  is  left  to  personal  liber- 
ty, hut  when  personal  liberty  olTends,  when  it  becomes  noces- 
Miy  to  call  it  to  account,  our  only  appeal  is  to  public  reason; 
ptiblic  reason  is  phiced  in  the  juds:ti*s  chair  to  pass  sentence 
tfn  the  ch&rge  which  is  preferred  against  individual  liberty 
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Such  is  the  system  of  legal  ordor  and  of  legal  reaifltanc« 
You  will  easily  perceivr;,  that  there  was  nothing  bearing  htiy 
resemblance  to  this  in  the  feudal  system.  The  right  of  re 
;iistancc,  which  was  maintained  and  practised  in  this  system 
wns  the  right  of  pcrsonnl  resistance ;  a  terrible  and  anti-so- 
cial right,  inasmuch  as  its  only  appeal  is  to  brute  force — ti. 
war — which  is  the  dosiruiiion  of  society  itself;  aright,  how 
ever,  wliich  ought  never  to  be  entirely  erased  from  the  mind 
of  man,  because  by  its  abolition  be  puts  on  the  fetters  of  ser- 
vitude. The  notion  of  the  right  of  rof  iatance  had  been  ban- 
ished from  the  Roman  community,  by  the  general  disgrace 
and  infamy  into  which  it  haj  fallen^  and  it  could  not  be  re- 
generated from  its  ruins.  It  could  not,  in  my  opinion,  have 
sprung  more  naturally  from  the  principles  of  Christian  so 
ciety.  It  is  to  the  feudal  system  that  we  aic  indebted  for 
its  re-introduction  among  us.  The  glory  of  civilization  is 
to  render  this  principle  for  ever  inactive  and  useless;  thi» 
glory  of  the  feudal  system  is  its  having  constantly  professed 
and  defended  it 


Such,  if  I  am  not  widely  mistaken,  is  the  result  of  our  in- 
vestigation of  the  feudal  community,  considered  in  itself,  in 
its  general  principles,  and  independently  of  its  historical  pro- 
gress. If  wc  now  turn  to  facts,  lo  history,  we  shall  find  it  to 
have  fallen  out,  just  as  might  have  been  expcciud,  that  the  feu- 
dal system  accomplished  its  task ;  that  its  destiny  has  been 
conformable  to  its  nature.  Events  may  be  adduced  in  proof 
of  all  the  ooujoctures,  of  all  the  inductions,  which  1  have 
drawn  from  the  nature  and  essential  character  of  this  system. 

Take  a  glance,  for  example,  at  the  general  history  of  feu- 
dalism, from  the  tenth  lo  the  tliirteonth  centuries,  and  say,  is 
it  not  impossible  to  deny  that  it  exercised  a  vast  and  salutary 
influence  upon  the  progress  of  individual  man — upon  the  de- 
velopment of  his  aeuiiments,  his  disposition,  and  his  ideas? 
Where  can  we  open  the  hislary  of  this  period,  without  dis- 
covering a  crowd  of  noble  semitnonts,  of  splendid  achieve- 
mentsf  of  beautiful  developnienJs  of  humanity,  evidently  gen- 
erated in  the  bosom  of  feudal  life.  Chivalry,  which  in  reality 
bears  scarcely  the  least  resemblance  to  feudalism,  was  never- 
tlieless  its  offspring.  It  was  feudalism  which  gave  birth  Ic 
Uiat  romantic  thirst  and  fondness  for  all  that  is  noble,  gene- 
rous, and  faithful — for  that  sentiment  of  honor,  which  still 
wiisos  its  voice  in  favor  of  the  system  by  which  it  tvas  nursed 
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But  turn  to  anotlior  side.  [lore  we  sec  lliai  I'.io  tiraf 
larkB  of  European  ima^inaiioit,  that  the  first  attciripis  of 
»etry,  of  litcrutiirc,  ihax  the  tirst  intellectual  gratificatiouti 
[v^hich  Eurupe  tasted  in  emerging  from  barbarism,  sprung  up 
ider  the  protection,  under  the  wings,  of  feudalism.  It  wa^ 
the  baronial  lialt  that  they  wore  born,  and  cherished,  aitd' 
itected.  It  is  to  the  feudal  times  tha*.  we  trace  baclL^be 
Lfliest  literary  monuments  of  England,  France,  and  Ger 
lany,  ihe  earliest  intellectual  enjoyments  of  modern  Europe. 

Aa  a  sei-oflT  to  this,  if  wo  question  history  respettittV  thu 
tfluencc  of  feudalism  upon  the  social  system,  hi  roply  is, 
lOugh  still  in  accordance  with  our  conjecluie?*.  ^hfxt  the  feu- 
l1  systom  has  ever)' where  opposed  not  only-Uio  iifiiablish- 

ml  of  general  onler,  but  at  the  same  lime  ihft'exiension  of 
;neral  lilH-Tty.  Under  whatever  point  of  view  we  consider 
le  progress  of  society,  the  feudal  system  always  nppears  as 
obstacle  in  its  way.  Hence,  from  ibt!  earliest  existence 
»f  feudalism,  the  two  powers  which  havo,  been  iho  prime 
lovers  in  ihe  progress  of  order  and  liberty— monarchica] 
iwer  on  the  one  hand,  and  popular  power  on  the  other — that 

to  say,  the  king  and  the  people — hare  both  attacked  it,  and 

uggled  against  it  continually.  What  few  aiicinpts  were 
laHe  at  ditferent  periods  to  regulate  it,  to  impart  to  it  some- 
'bat  of  a  legal,  a  general  character — aa  was  done  in  Eng- 
md,  by  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  sons ;  in  France,  by 
(L  Louis ;  and  by  several  of  iho  German  Emperors — all 
lese  endeavors,  all  these  attempts  failed.  The  very  nature 
telf  of  feudality  is  opposed  to  order  and  legality.     In  the 

it  century,  some  writers  of  talent  attempted  to  dress  out 
mdalism  a3  a  social  system  ;  they  endeavored  to  make  it  ap- 
»ar  a  logiiimale,  well-ordered,  progressive  state  of  society, 
id  represented  it  as  a  golden  ago.  Ask  tlicm,  however, 
rhere  it  existed :  summon  them  to  assign  it  a  locality,  and  u 
ime,  and  they  will  be  fuund  wanting.  It  is  a  Ut4>pia  without 
Lte,  a  drama,  for  which  we  find,  in  the  past,  nciitier  tlieatro 
►r  actors.  The  cause  of  '.his  error  is  noways  ditficull  to 
Iscover ;  and  it  accounts  aa  well  for  the  error  nf  the  opposite 
lass,  who  cannot  pronounce  the  name  of  feudalism  wiihoui 
»upliiig  to  it  an  absolute  analliema.    Both  these  parlies  have 

»kcd  at  it,  as  iho  two  kni^^hts  did  at  the  »tatue  of  Janua, 
\\y  on  one  side.  They  have  not  considered  ihe  two  differ- 
ill  poii  t>i  of  view  from  which   feudalism  may  be  surveyed 
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They  do  not  distinguish,  on  one  hand»  its  influence  upon  ihi 
progress  of  the  individual  man,  upon  his  feelings,  his  facuhios, 
kis  disposition  and  passions  ;  nor,  on  the  other,  its  inHuence 
upon  the  social  condition.  One  party  couM  nut  imagine  thut 
a"  social  system  in  which  were  to  Ikj  found  so  many  nolilo 
Beniiments,  so  many  virtues,  in  which  were  seen  sprouting 
forth  the  earliest  buds  of  literature  ftnd  science  ;  in  whicli 
manners  became  not  only  more  refined,  but  attained  a  rcriaiu 
elevfttiqn  and  grandeur ;  in  such  a  system  they  could  not 
ima'gihe  thai  the  evil  was  so  great  or  bo  fatal  as  it  was  made 
to  nppedf.  The  other  party,  seeing  but  the  misery  which 
fcudali^rn  inflicted  on  the  great  body  of  the  people — the  ob- 
Macles  Wlgch  it  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  order  uni 
liberty — wouW  not  believe  that  it  could  produce  noble  charac- 
ters, great  '^kPtties,  or  any  improvement  whatsoever.  Both 
these  parties  hfcve  misunderstood  the  twofold  principle  of  civi- 
lizatiuu :  they  hare  not  been  aware  that  it  consists  of  two 
movements,  onc'of  which  for  a  time  may  advance  indepen- 
dently of  the  othtrj  although  after  a  lapse  of  centuries,  and 
perhaps  a  long  aeries  of  events,  they  must  at  last  reciprocally 
recall  and  bring  forward  each  other 

To  conclude,  feudalism,  in  iischaraclerand  influence,  was 
just  what  its  nature  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Individualism, 
the  energy  of  personal  existence,  was  the  prevailing  principle 
among  the  vanquishers  of  the  Roman  world  ;  and  the  develop 
ment  of  llie  individual  man,  of  his  mind,  and  faculties,  might 
above  all  be  expected  to  result  from  tlio  social  system,  founded 
by  them  and  for  them.  That  which  man  himself  carries  into  a 
social  s)-8tcm,  his  inicUcctuai  moral  disposition  at  the  time  ho 
enters  it,  has  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  situation  in  which 
he  establishes  liimsclf — upon  all  around  him.  This  situation  io 
its  turn  rcacia  upon  his  dispositions,  strengthens  and  Improves 
them.  The  individual  prevailed  in  German  society ;  and  the 
influence  of  the  feudal  system,  the  offspring  of  German  socie- 
ty, displayed  itself  in  the  improvement  and  advance  of  the  in- 
dividual. We  shall  find  the  same  fact  to  recur  in  the  other 
elements  of  our  ciWIizalion :  they  all  hold  faithful  to  their 
iirii^nal  principle ;  they  have  advanced  and  pushed  the  world 
in  that  same  road  by  which  they  first  entered.  The  subject  o( 
tlie  next  lecture — the  history  of  the  Church,  and  its  influence 
ipon  Eumpoan  civilization,  from  the  flilh  to  the  twelfth  con- 
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lury--wiU  lurnUh  ii.«  wiih  a  new  and  sinking  cxamplLi  i>l  thi» 
facl.»o 


*•  To  apprefiiiitethi;  views  taken  in  the  forp^oiiifjU'cture,  a  know- 
ledge of*  the  peculiar  instituiions  and  ciutoms  of  the  Feudal  Sys- 
tem, and  of  Ine  historical  facts  coanecied  wiih  lis  rise  and  pro- 
rress,  is  requisite.  Tlic  lecture  mit^ht,  within  the  s^me  space,  have 
O-^cn  more  full  and  instmclive  m  these  respects,  willi  advantage  to 
'Jie  disquisiti(Xis  here  presented.  The  needful  InforrDaiion  must  bo 
supplied  hv  the  lecmrer.  or  the  student  must  seek  it  fur  himself. 
The  second  chapter  of  IUiUam*s  Middle  Agf  s  will  perhaps  beat  fur 
atsh  within  a  brief  compass  all  that  is  necessar)'. 

The  Feudal  Sjsiein,  as  a  completely  ortjanized  institution,  can- 
not be  said  to  have  extended  much  beyond  the  limits  of  the  em- 
pire founded  by  Charleraa^is  which  it  will  be  remembered  includ- 
ed France,  Gennany,  Italy,  and  part  of  Spain.  In  France  and  Ger- 
many its  working  is  best  displayed. 

Tbe  g^erms  of  the  system  existed,  without  doubt,  Ion?  before  the 
lime  of  Charlemagne;  but  its  full  develupmeut  is  dated  from  the 
ictuh  century.  Previous  to  tliis  time,  an  imporiant  step  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  system  had  been  taken  by  the  conversion  of  bencjicet 
(ur  lauds  ^'mnted  by  the  kngs  to  their  va.<sals  upon  cundiliun  of 
miliiar)'  service)  into  hcrtiUtary  fiefs.  But  the  event  which  com- 
pletely established  the  Feudal  System,  subverting  in  the  sequel  the 
roj'al  authority,  and  desiroyinw  ihe  Carlovinffian  dynasty,  was  ihe 
act  of  Charles  the  Bold,  who,  m  S79,  made  the  governments  of  the 
counties  hereditary.  These  provinces  thus  became  great  ftefs,  the 
dukes  and  counts  rendering  homage  indeed  lo  the  crown,  but  as  (o 
the  rest  exercising  independent  authority,  and  cunirulling  all  the 
lesser  feudatories  within  iheir  former  jurisdiction. 

Ii  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Feudal  System  was  both  cauw 
and  effect  of  the  wretched  state  o^  society  during  the  times  when 
it  prevailed;  whatever  has  been  said  of  its  benehls  must  be  taken 
w^th  great  qnulitirations,  and  at  all  events  applicsalmoat  wholly  to 
lUe  feudal  proprietors ;  the  lower  classes,  the  mass  of  the  people, 
wore  subject  to  every  species  of  lawless  oppression.  By  the  year 
1300,  the  system  was  subslanlially  overthrown,  although  a  great 
many  uf  the  odious  and  oppressive  exactions  which  tt  entailed 
opoo  the  neasantr)'.  the  cultivalors  of  the  soil,  were  perpetuated 
clown  to  tne  French  Revolution.  The  causes  of  its  decline  w^v^ 
i/iC  growth  of  the  rojal  power,  the  increase  of  commerc*?— iftt 
ftft*  id  tfa«  frr«  cities— and  the  fomintion  uf  a  middle  cIqm. 
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Having  invesiipiied  O.-e  nature  nnrl  influoi>.»  of  the  f<nj(fa] 
^ysiom,  [  shall  take  the  Christian  Church,  from  the  fifth  to 
the  twelfth  century,  as  the  subject  of  the  present  lecture.  I 
Kay  llie  Christian  (Church,  hi^cauae^  as  I  have  observed  once 
before,  it  is  not  abuul  Ctiristiarjily  itself,  Chrlslianity  as  a  re- 
hgiuus  syMtani,  that  I  shall  uccupy  your  attention,  but  llie 
rhurch  as  an  ecclesiai*tical  aocitiiy — the  Christian  hierarchy. 

This  society  was  almost  compleifly  organized  before  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century.  Not  thai  it  has  not  undergone  many 
and  important  changes  since  that  period^  but  from  this  lime 
the  church,  considered  as  a  corporation,  as  the  governnient 
of  the  Christian  world,  may  he  said  to  have  attained  a  com 
plete  and  independent  existenci^. 

A  single  glance  will  be  sulficient  to  convince  us,  that  tfaero 

existed,  in  the  fifth  century,  tin  immense  diflerence  between 
the  state  of  the  thurch  anJ  thai  of  the  other  elements  of  Euro- 
pean civihzaiiun.  You  will  rcnieinbtsr  that  I  have  pointed  out, 
as  primary  elements  of  our  civilization,  the  municipal  system, 
the  feudal  system,  monarchy,  and  the  church,  'i'ho  munici- 
pal system,  in  the  iifth  century,  was  no  more  tlian  a  fragment 
of  the  Roman  empire,  a  shadow  without  life,  or  definite  form. 
The  feudal  system  was  slill  a  chaos.  Monarchy  existed  only 
in  name.  All  the  civti  elements  of  modern  society  were 
either  in  their  decline  or  infancy.  The  church  alone  p«»s- 
sessed  youth  and  vigor ;  she  alone  possessed  at  the  same  time 
U  delinite  form,  with  activity  and  strength ;  she  alone  [hisschh- 
cd  at  onco  movonienl  and  order,  energy  and  system,  itiai  is  to 
bay,  the  two  greatest  means  of  inllucnco.  Is  it  not,  let  me  ask 
VTOii,  by  mental  vigor,  by  intellectual  movement  on  one  side, 
iitid  by  order  ^mhI  discipline  on  the  other,  llini  all  insiitutionh 
uc<iuiro  thoir  power  and  inJhiencc  over  society  T  The  church, 
'.Moreovirr   awakened  attention  to,  and  aiiilated  all  *ho   grocJ 
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.lucftuons  which  interest  man  ;  she  busied  herself  with  lUl  tlu: 
jrieat  problems  of  his  nature,  with  all  he  had  to  hupo  or  fear 
^ur  futurity.  Hence  her  influence  upon  modern  civilizatiou 
has  been  so  powerful — more  [wwerful,  perhaps,  than  its  most 
rioleiit  adversaries,  or  its  most  zeuluuK  defeuUers,  liave  sup- 
pofiod.  They,  eager  to  advance  or  abuse  her,  have  onl)  re- 
gafdad  ihe  church  in  a  contentious  point  of  view;  and  with 
Ihat  contracted  spirit  which  controversy  engenders,  aow 
iXKild  they  do  her  justice,  or  grasp  the  lull  scope  of  her  sway  ^ 
To  us,  the  church,  in  the  iiith  century,  appears  as  an  or- 
ganized ajid  independent  society,imerposedbctween  the  mau- 
lers of  the  world,  the  sovereigns,  tlic  possessors  of  temporal 
power,  luid  the  people,  serving  as  a  connecting  link  between 
ihcni,  and  exercising  lis  inlluenee  over  all. 

To  know  and  completely  understand  its  agettcy,  then,  wc 
must  consider  it  frt>in  itiroe  ditTerent  points  of  view  :  wc  musl 
consitier  it  first  in  itself — wo  must  sec  what  it  realty  wat, 
what  was  its  uiLenial  constitution,  what  the  principles  which 
there  bore  swiiy,  what  its  nature.  We  must  next  consider  it 
in  its  relations  with  lempurul  ruU'rs  —kings,  lords,  and  others; 
and,  finally,  in  its  relations  with  the  people.  And  when  by 
this  threefold  invt^stigalion  we  have  formed  a  complete  picturo 
i»f  the  cliurch,  of  its  principles,  its  siiuuiion,  and  the  influence 
which  it  exercised,  we  will  verify  this  picture  by  history  ;  we 
will  see  whether  fiicls,  wlielher  what  we  properly  call  events, 
from  tlic  fifth  to  ilie  twelfth  cen'ury,  agree  with  the  conclu- 
sions wliich  our  ilirecfold  exEuninatiou  of  the  church,  of  its 
jwn  nature,  uf  its  relations  with  the  masters  of  the  world,  and 
with  the  people,  had  previously  led  us  to  conic  to  respecting  it. 


Let  i«s  first  conaidcr  the  churcn  in  itself,  its  internal  coudj 
lioa,  its  own  nature. 


The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  fact  that  demands 
u\j  altontion  hure,  is  Us  existence  ;  the  existence  of  a  gov- 
uunient  of  religion,  of  a  priesthood,  of  an  ecclesiastical  cor* 
[•nnuion. 

lo  iJie  tipinion  of  manyeuhglitciied  persons,  ilic  very  notion 
if  a  religiuuH  corporation,  of  a  priesthood,  of  a  government  of 
^ligiun.  IS  absurd.  They  believe  thai  a  religion,  whose  cHv 
j«tW  r-^iiiMisfimenl  of  a  clerical  Itody,  i»f  a  prie*.rbooil 
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egally  constituted  in  short,  of  a  government  of  religion,  must 
exercise,  upon  ilio  whole,  on  influence  more  cJangrrous  than 
useful.  In  ihetr  opinion  religion  is  a  matter  purely  individuaj 
hetwixi  man  and  God  ;  and  that  whenever  religion  loses  ihin 
charat.er,  whr^ncvRr  an  exterior  authority  interferes  hctweeii 
the  individual  and  the  ol>jpct  of  his  religion*  belief,  tlial  is 
between  him  and  God,  religion  is  corrupted,  and  society  in 
danger. 

It  will  not  do  to  pass  by  tliis  question  without  taking  a 
deeper  view  of  il.  In  order  to  know  what  has  been  the  infltt- 
ence  of  the  Christian  Church,  we  must  know  what  oughl  Ut 
be,  from  ihe  nature  of  the  insiituiJon  itself,  the  influence  of  n 
church,  the  influence  of  a  priesthood.  To  judge  of  this  influ- 
ence we  must  inquire  more  especially  whether  religion  is,  in 
fact,  purely  individual;  whether  it  excites  and  gives  birth  to 
nothing  beyond  this  inlimate  relation  between  each  individual 
and  God  ;  or  whether  it  does  not,  in  fact,  necessarily  become 
a  Binirce  of  new  relations  between  man  and  man,  and  so  ne- 
cessarily lead  to  the  formation  of  a  religious  society,  and  from 
that  to  a  government  of  iliis  society. 

If  we  reduce  religion  to  what  is  properly  called  religious 
feeling — to  thai  feeling  which,  though  ver)-  real,  is  somewhat 
^ague,  somewhat  uncertain  in  its  object,  and  which  we  can 
scarcely  characierizo  but  by  naming  it — to  that  feeling  which 
addresses  itself  at  one  time  to  exterior  nature,  at  another  to 
the  innniHt  recesses  of  the  soul ;  to-day  to  the  imagination, 
to-morrow  to  the  mysteries  of  the  future  ;  which  wanders 
everywhere,  and  settles  nowhere  ;  which,  in  a  word,  exhausts 
both  ihe  world  of  matter  and  of  fancy  in  search  of  a  resting- 
place,  and  yet  finds  nono^ — if  we  reduce  religion  to  ibis  feel- 
ing ;  then,  il  would  seem,  il  may  remain  purely  individual 
Such  a  feeling  may  give  rise  to  a  passing  association  ;  it  may, 
St  will  indeed,  find  a  pleasure  in  BjTnpathy;  it  will  feed  upon 
It,  it  will  be  slrongthentul  by  it ;  but  its  fluclualing  and  doubt- 
ful character  will  prevent  its  becoming  the  principle  of  per- 
manent and  extensive  association  ;  will  prevent  it  from  ac- 
commodating itself  to  any  system  of  precepts,  of  discipline, 
of  forms ;  will  prevent  it,  in  a  word,  from  giving  birth  to  a 
'ociety,  to  a  religious  government. 

Rut  either  I  hnvo  ftrangely  deceix'^'d  myself,  or  this  reli- 
L,ii>us  feeling  dors  not  roniprthend  the  whole  religions  naiore 
*f  man.  Religion,  in  my  opinion,  r**  quite  another  ihiniF.  and 
•nfivjfelv  more  compr'hensivc  than  thiK. 
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Joiiiod  to  tlie  deBtinies  and  nnture  of  man,  there  &.ie  a  nam- 
Mr  of  prubluins  whoao  solution  we  cannot  work  out  in  the 
preac'nt  life;  ihcso,  ilioii«h  connociod  wiih  an  order  o(  thingn 
hiran^o  and  foreisri  to  the  world  around  us.  and  apparently  he- 
yond  the  reiich  of  Iiuhklu  faculties,  do  not  the  loss  invincibly 
lorracnt  ihe  soul  of  man,  pan  of  whose  naiure  il  seems  lo  t^ 
anxiously  to  desire  and  struggle  for  ilie  clearing  up  of  the 
mystery  in  which  they  are  involved.  The  solution  of  these 
problems, — iho  creeds  and  dogmas  which  contain  it,  or  at  least 
are  supposed  to  contain  it — such  is  the  firsi  object,  the  first 
Mource,  of  religion. 

Another  road  brings  us  to  the  same  point.  To  those  among 
us  who  have  made  somib  progress  in  the  study  of  moral  phi- 
(osophy^  it  is  now,  I  presume,  become  sniliciunlly  evident, 
:!ial  morality  may  exist  independently  of  religions  ideas  ;  thai 
the  distinction  bftwem  moral  good  and  moral  evil,  tW?  oblig^i- 
lion  to  avoid  evil  and  to  cleave  to  that  which  is  good,  are  laws 
as  much  acknowledged  by  man,  in  his  proper  nature,  as  iho 
laws  of  logic  ;  and  wfiich  spring  as  much  from  a  principle 
within  him,  as  in  his  actual  life  they  Hnd  their  application. 
IJul  cr^nting  these  truths  to  be  proved,  yielding  up  to  morality 
its  independence,  a  question  nalunilly  arises  in  the  human 
mind;  whence  comeih  morality,  whitlicr  doth  it  l«ad  !  This 
ubligalion  to  do  good,  which  exists  of  itself,  is  it  a  fact  stand- 
ing by  iti^elf,  without  author,  without  aim  \  Doth  il  nut  con- 
ceal, or  rather  doth  it  not  reveal  lo  man,  an  origin,  a  destiny^ 
reaching  beyund  this  world?  By  this  tjuostion,  which  rises 
spontaneously  and  inevilal.dy,  morality,  in  its  turn,  leads  man 
lo  ihe  porch  of  religion,  ami  opens  to  him  a  sphere  from  which 
he  has  not  borrowed  it. 


«Thus  on  one  side  the  problems  of  our  nature,  on  the  other 
the  necessity  of  seeking  a  sancfion,  an  origin,  an  aim,  for 
inoraliiy,  open  to  us  fruitful  and  certain  sources  of  religion. 
Thus  it  presents  ilsclf  lieforo  us  under  many  other  aspects 
besides  that  of  u  simple  feeling  such  as  I  Iiavo  described.  Il 
pre&ents  itself  as  an  assemblago  : 

^'irst,  of  doctrin«'s  called  into  exisionce  by  the  problonjf 
*tucU  man  fnids  in  himself 

Secondly,  »»f  precepts  which  correspond  with  those  doc 
■fines,  and  ^*ve  to  natural  morality  a  signification  and  sanciinn 
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Thirdly,  aiul  Usiiy,  of  promises  which  atiilrnfw  ihcmecKt.^ 
tc  Uie  hopes  of  huDiaiiiiy  respecting  futurity. 

This  is  trul/  what  cuiisiitutes  religioti.  This  is  roally  wliat 
it  ia  at  bot^m,  und  uot  a  mere  furm  oi'  tienaihiUty,  a  sally  o( 
iho  imagination,  n  species  oC  poetry. 

Religion  thus  brought  back  to  ita  true  elomeiil,  to  lu  eti- 
beuce,  no  longer  appears  as  an  affair  purely  individual,  but  us 
a  jKJwerful  and  fruilful  principle  of  association.  Would  you 
regard  ii  as  a  system  of  opinions,  of  dogmas  ?  The  answer 
is,  truth  belongs  to  no  one  ;  it  is  uni^'ersai,  absolute ;  all  men 
are  prone  to  seek  it,  to  profess  it  in  common,  ^^'^ould  you 
real  upon  the  precepts  which  are  associated  witli  the  doc- 
trines  ?  The  reply  is,  law  ol)Ugatory  upon  one  is  obligatory 
upon  all — man  is  bound  to  promulgate  it,  to  bring  all  under  its 
authority.  It  ia  the  same  with  respoct  to  the  prom;ses  which 
religion  makes  as  (he  rewards  o(  obedience  to  its  failli  and  its 
precepts  ;  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  spread,  and  that 
ihtiSG  fruits  of  religion  sliould  be  ulfercd  to  all.  From  the 
csscniiiii  elements  of  rtdi^rion  then  is  seen  lo  spring  up  a  re- 
ligious society  ;  and  it  springs  from  ihumso  infallibly,  that  the 
word  wtiich  expresses  the  sociiil  feeling  with  the  greatest 
i-nergy,  which  expresses  our  invincible  desire  to  propagate 
ideas,  to  extend  society,  is  proselytisni — a  term  particularly 
applied  to  religious  creeds,  to  which  it  seems  almost  exclu- 
sively consecrated. 

A  religious  sociely  once  forrued, — when  a  certain  numhei 
of  men  are  joined  together  by  lli«  same  religious  opinions  and 
belief,  yield  obedience  lo  the  same  law  of  religious  precepLs, 
and  are  inspired  with  the  same  religious  hopes,  they  need  a 
goveritment.  No  society  can  exist  a  week,  no.  not  even  an 
hour,  without  a  goverament.  At  the  very  instant  in  which  a 
society  is  formed,  by  the  very  act  of  its  form-ition  it  calls 
fortii  a  governnieut,  which  proclaims  iho  commoti  truth  that 
holds  them  Lo^olher,  which  promulgates  and  mainlains  the 
precepts  thai  this  truth  may  be  expected  lo  bring  forih.  Thnt 
\i  religious  society,  like  all  others, requires  a  comrolling  pow- 
er, ft  government,  ia  implied  in  the  very  fact  thai  a  socioly 
exists. 

And  not  only  is  a  goveniment  necessary,  hut  ii  naluraIN 
-uisea  of  tiscif.  1  cannot  spare  much  time  to  show  how 
jpncrnmenis  rise  and  become  psiahlinhpd  in  snciely  in  jren*- 
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ral.  I  shall  only  remark,  thai  when  metiers  are  icd  to  takt 
their  natural  course,  when  no  exterior  force  is  applied  to  drirr 
:lieui  from  their  usual  route,  |>uwer  will  fall  into  the  hands  ol 
'.he  moHi  rapahle,  of  the  most  worthy,  into  the  hands  of  thOAC 
who  will  lead  society  on  its  way.  Are  there  thoughts  of  a 
military  expedition  1  the  bravest  will  have  the  conunand.  It- 
society  anxious  ahout  some  discovery,  some  learned  ei.ler- 
prise  ?  the  most  skilful  will  bo  sought  for.  The  same  will 
lake  pUcc  in  all  other  niatlurs,  1  "i  but  the  common  order  »f 
things  he  ohserved,  let  llie  nauira/  ii  equality  of  mor.  ficely 
disjilay  itself,  and  each  will  find  tlie  station  thai  he  is  besl  lil- 
ted to  fill.  So  as  regards  religion,  men  will  be  found  nti  more 
euual'in  lalcnis,  in  abilities,  and  in  power,  th.in  ihey  are  in 
olner  mailers:  this  man  has  a  mure  striking  u  etli(K)  than 
others  in  proclaiming  ihe  doctrines  of  religion  and  making 
couveris ;  another  has  more  power  in  enforcing  religious  pre- 
cepts; a  third  may  excel  in  exciting  religious  hopes  and  enio- 
tiuns,  and  keeping  llie  >^oul  in  a  devout  and  holy  frame.  The 
aame  inequality  of  faculties  and  of  influence,  which  gives  rise 
*A>  power  in  civil  society,  will  he  found  to  exist  in  religious 
ftocieiy.  Missionaries,  like  generals,  go  forth  to  conquer.  8o 
'Jini  while,  on  the  one  hand,  religious  government  natiirnlly 
flows  from  the  nature  of  rellgiou.s  society,  it  as  nauirally  de 
velops  ilself,  on  ihe  oUier,  by  ihe  simple  effect  of  humaii 
facuUies.  and  their  uiier|u:ii  di.slribuiion. 

'I'hus  t!ie  moment  that  ruligioii  takes  possession  of  a  man 
n  religious  society  begins  tu  bu  formed  ;  and  the  moment  ihit 
religious  society  appears  it  gives  birth  to  a  govcrnn^mt. 

A  grave  objection,  however,  here  presents  itself:  in  tliie 
cane  there  is  nothing  to  commaud,  iu>thing  to  im{K>se ,  nc 
Kind  of  force  can  here  be  legitiuiatc.  There  is  no  place  foi 
gnveminent,  because  here  the  most  perfect  liberty  ought  U} 
prevail. 

Bo  it  so.  Uut  is  it  not  forming  a  gross  and  degrading  ideo 
of  guveriiment  to  suppose  that  il  resides  only,  to  suppone  ihut 
it  resides  chiejly,  in  the  force  which  il  exercises  to  nukf 
iuell'  obeyed,  in  iis  coercive  elcaient  ? 


Let  us  Quit  fdigion  for  a  momr-nt,  and  tur»i  to  civil  govpru- 
monts.  '1  race  witli  m^i  1  beseech  you,  the  simple  march  of 
circumstances.  Society  exists.  Something  xa  to  bo  done,  oc 
natter  what,  in  it3  name  ami  for  its  interest .  u  inw  has  lo  U 
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sxecuiod  some  measure  to  be  adopted,  a  juJgiiiunt  t^  bo  pro 
lounced.  Now,  certainly,  there  is  a  propter  meihod  of  sup- 
rilying  these  social  wants  ;  there  is  a  propc^r  law  to  make,  a 
proper  measure  lo  atiopi,  a  proper  judgment  to  pronounce. 
Wliatever  may  be  the  matter  in  hand,  whatever  may  be  the 
interest  in  question,  there  is,  upon  every  occasion,  a  truth 
which  must  be  discovered,  and  which  quglit  to  decide  ih* 
matter,  and  govern  the  conduct  to  be  adopted. 

The  first  business  of  governmenl  is  to  seek  this  truth,  ia  to 
discover  what  is  jusi,  reasonable,  and  suitable  to  society. 
When  this  is  found,  it  is  proclaimed :  the  next  business  is  to 
introduce  it  to  the  public  mind  ;  to  get  it  approved  by  the  men 
upon  whom  it  is  to  act ;  lo  persuade  them  ih  "it  it  is  reasofable. 
[nail  this  is  there  nnylliing  coercive  ■?  Not  at  all.  Suppose  now 
ibnl  ihe  truth  which  ought  lo  decide  upon  the  a  flair,  no  matter 
what ;  suppose,  1  say.  that  the  truth  being  found  and  proclaim- 
ed, all  understandings  should  be  at  once  convinced;  all  wills 
at  once  determined  ;  that  all  should  acknowledge  that  the 
governmenl  was  right,  and  obey  it  spontuneouHly.  There  is 
nothing  yet  of  compulsion,  no  occasion  for  the  employment 
offeree.  Does  it  follow  then  thiit  a  government  does  not  ex- 
ist? Is  there  nothing  of  government  in  all  this  ^  To  bo 
Bure  there  is,  and  it  baa  accomplished  its  task.  Compulsion 
appears  not  till  the  resistance  of  individuals  calls  for  it — till 
the  idea,  the  decision  which  authority  has  adopted,  fails  to 
obtain  the  approbation  or  the  voluntary  submission  of  all. 
Then  government  employis  force  to  make  itself  ofmyed.  This 
is  a  necessary  conscf/uence  of  human  imperfection  ;  an  imper- 
fection which  resides  as  well  in  power  as  in  society.  There 
is  no  way  of  entirely  avoiding  this  ;  civil  governments  will 
always  be  obliijed  to  have  recourse,  lo  a  certain  degree,  lo 
compulsion.  Still  it  is  evident  they  are  not  made  np  of  com- 
pulsion, becausr,  whenever  ihey  can,  they  are  glail  to  do 
without  it,  K)  the  great  blessing  of  all ;  and  their  highest  point 
r»f  perfection  is  to  bo  able  to  discEird  it,  and  lo  iru.st  to  moans 
purely  nioral,  to  their  influence  uptm  the  understanding:  «o 
that,  ill  proportion  as  gnverr^mcnt  c:in  dispense  with  coinpul- 
bion  and  force,  tne  mure  faitliful  it  is  to  its  true  naiure,  and 
rho  heTtftf  it  fulfils  the  purpose  fur  which  it  is  sent.  This  is 
no'',  to  shrink,  'his  is  nut  to  give  wny,  as  people  rommoniy  cr>* 
aui;  it  is  merely  acting  in  a  different  iimnner,  in  a  manner 
TJiMh  mnre  general  and  p'nverfid.  Tliose  govemmenia  'vhieh 
employ  the  most  compulsion  perform  much  less  ttan  ih^jM! 
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which  scarcely  ever  havo  rocourso  lo  ii.  Governriiciii,  b)  ad 
dressing  itself  10  the  understanding,  by  cnpaying  tlio  free-wil 
af  its  subjects,  by  acting  by  means  purely  inttrllectual,  in 
■tead  of  contracting,  expands  and  elevates  itself;  it  is  iher 
that  it  accomplishes  mOst,  and  attains  to  the  ^andest  objects 
(Jn  the  contrary,  it  is  when  i^oveniment  is  obliged  to  be  con* 
Aiantly  employing  iis  physical  arm  that  it  becomes  weak  anc! 
:»'stiaified — thit  it  does  lililo,  and  does  tha!  little  badly 

The  essence  of  government  then  by  no  means  resides  ir 
compulsion,  in  the  exercise  of  brute  force  ;  it  consists  more 
especially  of  a  system  of  means  and  powers,  conreivoil  for 
the  purp(»ae  of  discovering  upon  all  orcasioiis  whit  is  host  tu 
be  done ;  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  truth  which  by 
right  ought  to  govern  society,  for  the  purpose  of  persuading 
all  men  to  acknowledge  this  truth,  to  adopt  and  respect  it 
willingly  and  freely.  Thus  i  ihink  I  have  shown  tint  tho 
necessity  for,  and  the  existence  of  a  government,  are  very  con- 
eeivahle,  even  ihougli  there  should  bo  no  room  for  compiil- 
aion,  even  tliough  il  should  be  absolutely  forbidden. 

This  is  exactly  the  case  in  the  government  of  religious  so- 
ciety. There  i«  no  doubt  but  compulsion  is  here  Btricily  for- 
bidden ;  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  its  only  territory  is  the  con- 
science of  man,  hui  that  every  species  of  force  must  be  ille- 
gal, whatever  may  be  the  end  designed.  But  government 
does  not  exist  the  less  on  this  account.  It  still  has  to  perform 
all  the  duties  which  we  Irave  just  now  enumerated.  It  is  in- 
ctimbent  upon  it  lo  seek  out  the  religious  doctrines  which  re- 
solve tie  problems  f)f  human  desliny;  or,  if  a  general  system 
of  faith  beforehand  exisis,  in  which  these  problems  are  al- 
ready resolved,  il  will  be  its  duty  to  discover  and  set  forth  it> 
consequences  in  each  particular  esse.  It  will  be  its  duty  to 
promulgate  and  maintain  ihe  precepts  which  correspond  to  its 
doctrines.  It  will  be  hs  duty  to  preach  them,  to  teach  them. 
and,  if  society  wanders  fnnu  iheiti,  to  bring  it  back  again  to 
the  right  path.  No  compulsion  ;  but  the  investigntion,  ibc 
preaching,  the  teaching  of  religious  truths;  tlio  adminislering 
to  religious  wants;  admonislitng  ;  censuring;  this  is  the  ta^k 
trhich  religious  government  has  to  perform.  Suppress  all 
hitc9  and  coercion  as  much  as  you  desire,  still  you  will  see 
«(l  the  easentiml  questions  connected  with  the  organization  ol 
1  ^nrernmAni  present  rhemselvos  before  you,  aniJ  dtmand  u 
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solution  The  quesjon,  for  e-xample,  whether  a  body  jI  u- 
lij^iouB  magistrates  is  necessary,  or  wliethci  it  is  posriblj  to 
Lni.si  to  iho  religious  nspiration  of  indiviiluats  ?  TIuh  quea- 
Mon,  which  is  a  suhjecl  of  debate  betwetm  most  religious  fco- 
ciuties  and  thut  of  the  Quakers,  will  always  exiast,  it  must  al- 
ways remain  a  matter  of  discussion.  Au^in,  granting  a  l}cd) 
of  religious  magiittratus  to  be  necessary,  iho  question  arisu^ 
whether  «  system  of  equality  is  to  be  preferred,  or  an  hierarch- 
til  constitution — a  graduated  scries  of  powers  !  This  quea- 
lion  will  not  cease  because  you  lake  from  the  ecclesioaticu' 
mugislrulcs,  whatever  they  tnay  be,  all  means  of  cujnpulsion 
Instead  then  »(  dissolving  religious  society  in  order  to  liave 
ihe  riglii  to  destroy  religious  government,  it  must  be  acknow- 
hsdgod  that  religious  society  forms  itself  naturally,  tliat  re- 
ligious governrneni  Hows  no  less  naturally  from  religious  so- 
ciety, and  iliiil  thu  problem  to  hv.  solved  is  oa  what  condilian* 
this  guvcrutneiit  ought  to  exist,  on  what  it  is  baaed,  what  nro 
its  principles,  what  the  conditions  of  its  legitimacy  ?  This  i» 
tltti  investigation  which  the  existence  uf  religious  guvorumont 
as  of  all  others,  compels  tis  to  undertake. 

Tlie  conditions  of  legitimacy  are  the  same  in  tbn  goTern- 
mcnt  of  n  religious  society  as  in  all  others..  Tbpv  may  be 
rtducod  to  two :  the  first  is,  that  authority  shoidd  be  placed 
and  constantly  remain,  as  etrcciually  ai  least  as  the  imperfec- 
tion of  all  huinari  affairs  will  permit,  in  the  hands  of  the  best, 
tlig  tm>si  capable  ;  so  that  llie  le^rmnkaie  superiority,  which 
litis  Kcsiit'rrd  in  various  |>arts  uf  society,  may  be  thereby 
drawn  out,  cuUoctud,  and  dclogalod  to  discover  Uic  social  Uw 
— to  exercise  its  authority.  I  he  second  is,  that  the  auUiority 
thus  legitimately  constituted  should  resftect  the  legitimate 
liberties  of  iho««  over  wii^u  it  is  c^iUed  \o  ei^^'^rn  A  good 
system  for  ilio  tVcmaiion  ami  organixation  >  >.  a  good 

rystrm  of  ^<  curities  for  lihrrty,  are  the  two  <  >  .  >  :n  wliicb 
the  gtMMlii('>»  of  f^itvrntment  ia  general  rea«Ue«  whether  civil 
at  religiouv  And  il  is  by  tliis  standard  thai  all  goveminents 
ako^jld  bo  judginl. 

Instead,  then,  of  re[»oachuig  ibe  Church,  the  gorenuneDi 
uTUie  Cliristian  world,  with  its  eustrt>v^  !-'  •'«  examine  how 
t  wan  conslituie^l,  and  are  whcih*  r  i:  -  .  s  ft)rrespoiMl 

%Uh  din  two  vs&*'Ut)a.  CtMkUtlojts  ul    jui  ^I'^^i  *:.j  rTOtiM^nL 
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1^1  ua  examine  ihe  Church  in  tliis  twofold  ,xKnl  of  view. 

la  the  first  plice,  with  rn^rd  lo  the  fonuritiun  nrul  Iran* 
TUBsion  of  authority  in  the  Church,  ihi^ro  is  ii  word,  wliich  hat 
)f!en  bp'in  niaile  use  of,  whirh  I  wish  to  get  rid  of  aliogether 
1  mean  the  word  easte.  This  word  has  been  too  frequently  ap- 
plied  lo  the  Christian  clergy,  but  its  apphcation  lo  thai  body 
i^  both  improper  and  unjust.  Tlic  idea  of  hereditary  right  ui 
inherent  to  the  idea  of  caslc.  lu  every  part  of  the  world,  in 
tnery  country  in  which  the  system  of  caste  has  prevailed — ti» 
Kgypl,  in  India — from  the  earliest  lime  to  the  present  day — 
vou  will  find  that  caMes  have  boon  everywhere  essentially 
hnreditary:  tliey  are,  in  fact,  the  transmission  of  tho  same 
rank  and  condition,  of  the  same  power,  from  father  to  son. 
Now  where  there  is  no  iidtcritance  there  is  no  ciulo,  but  a 
curporation.  The  esprit  dn  corps,  or  thai  certain  decree  of 
love  and  interest  which  every  mdividual  of  an  order  feels  lo 
wards  it  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  towards  all  its  members,  hits 
its  incunvenienccs,  but  differs  very  essentially  from  the  Bpirit 
of  caste.  The  celibacy  of  the  clcr^  of  iuelf  renders  llie  ap- 
plication of  this  term  to  tho  Christian  Church  altogether  im* 
proper. 

The  important  consequences  of  this  distinction  cannot  have 
escaped  you.  To  the  system  of  castes,  to  the  circumstancp 
of  inheritance,  cerUiin  peculiar  privileges  are  necessarily  at- 
tax:hod;  the  very  dcHniiion  of  caste  implies  this.  Where  iho 
same  functions,  the  same  powers  become  hereditary  in  tht 
same  families,  it  is  evident  that  ihey  possess  peculiar  privi 
leges,  which  none  can  acquire  independently  of  birth.  Thii« 
is  indeed  exactly  what  has  taken  place  wherever  Uie  religious 
goverumont  has  fallen  into  the  liands  of  a  caste  ;  it  h:i8  be« 
come  a  matter  of  privilege  ;  all  were  shut  out  from  it  but  those 
who  belonged  to  tiie  families  of  tho  caste.  Now  nothmg  hk.e 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  Christian  Church.  Not  only  is  the 
Church  entirely  free  from  this  fault,  but  she  has  constantly 
maintained  the  principle,  that  ail  men,  whatever  their  origin 
ire  equally  privileged  to  enter  her  ranks,  to  fill  her  highest 
offices,  to  enjoy  her  proudest  dignities.  The  occlesiasticaJ 
.^aroor,  particularly  from  the  fiftli  to  the  iwelfih  century,  wm 
oiicn  to  all.  The  church  was  recruited  from  all  ranks  uf  so- 
c:^.y,  from  the  lower  aa  well  as  the  hight^r,  indeed,  most  fro- 
Jiienliy  from  tho  lower.  When  all  around  \\<x  fell  niiilrr  the 
tennny  uf  privilege^  she  alone  maintained  tlm  priniipte  of 
nqB&lityi  ci  comiwliuon  !*nd  eniulaiiun  \  i»lie  alone  i.uituj  y\\t 
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auperior  of  all  claaaea  to  ihe  posaeasion  of  po\*cr.  Thi*  h 
the  first  great  consequence  whicli  naturally  flowed  from  tlie 
fact  that  the  Church  was  a  cor[>oraiioii  and  itot  a  caste. 

I  will  show  you  a  second.  It  is  the  inherent  nature  of  al! 
castes  to  piissfss  a  degree  of  immobility.  This  assertion  re- 
quires nti  proof.  Turn  over  the  pages  of  history,  and  you  will 
^nd  thai  wherever  the  tyranny  of  castes  has  predointnatod, 
*ociety,  whether  religious  or  political,  has  universally  become 
phigi^ish  and  torpid.  A  dread  of  improvement  was  certainly 
introduced  at  a  certain  epoch,  and  up  to  a  certain  point,  into 
ihe  Christian  Chtirch.  IIui  whatever  regret  this  may  cost  us. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  this  feeling  ever  generally  prevailed. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Christian  Church  ever  remained  in- 
active and  siaiinnary.  Kor  a  long  course  of  centuries  she  was 
always  in  motion  ;  at  one  lime  pushed  forward  by  her  oppo- 
nents without,  at  others  driven  on  by  an  inward  impulse — h) 
the  want  of  reform,  or  of  interior  development.  The  churclu 
indeed,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  been  constantly  changing — 
constantly  advancing — her  history  is  diversified  and  progres- 
sive. Can  it  bo  doubted  that  she  was  imlebied  for  this  to  the 
admission  of  all  classes  to  the  priestly  oflices,  to  the  continuaj 
filling  up  of  her  ranks,  upon  a  principle  of  equality,  by  which 
a  stream  of  young  and  vigorous  blood  was  ever  flowing  into 
her  veins,  keeping  her  unceasingly  active  and  stirring,  and 
defending  her  from  the  reproach  of  apathy  and  immobility 
which  might  otherwise  hax'o  triumphed  over  her' 

but  how  did  the  Cliurcli,  in  admitting  all  classes  lo  jwwor 
satisfy  herself  iliat  they  had  the  right  to  be  so  admitted  ?  l!o» 
did  she  discover  and  proceed  in  taking  from  the  bosom  of  so- 
ciety, the  legitimate  auperioriiios  who  should  have  a  share  in 
her  government  1  In  the  church  two  principles'were  in  full 
vigor :  Jirst^  the  election  of  the  inferior  by  the  superior,  which, 
la  fact,  was  nothing  more  than  choice  or  nomination  ;  secondly, 
iho  election  of  the  superior  by  the  subordinates,  or  election 
properly  so  called,  and  such  as  we  conceiv^  lo  be  election  m 
tl»fl  present  day. 

The  ordination  of  priests,  for  example,  the  power  of  raising 
u  man  to  the  priestly  office,  rested  solely  with  the  superior 
lie  alone  made  choice  of  the  candidate  for  holy  orders.  The 
case  was  the  sanid  in  tho  collation  lo  certain  ecclesiastical 
benefices,  such  as  those  attached  to  feudal  grants,  and  aomv 
others  ;  it  was  the  superior  whether  king,  pope,  or  lord,  wlic 
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noiiiinaletl  lo  ihe  benefice.  In  other  cases  the  'tiie  principlc- 
jf  election  prevailed.  The  bishops  had  been,  for  a  long  time, 
and  were  siill,  often,  in  the  period  under  consideration,  cltxl- 
ed  by  the  inferior  clergy ;  even  tlie  people  aoniotinies  took 
part  in  them.  In  monasteries  the  abbot  w;is  elected  by  the 
monks  At  Rome,  the  pope  was  elected  by  the  college  of 
cardinal:! ;  and,  at  an  earlier  dale,  even  all  the  Hotnan  clergy- 
had  a  voice  in  his  election.  You  may  hern  clearly  observe, 
then,  the  two  principles,  the  choice  of  the  inferior  by  the  au- 
|)enor,  and  the  election  of  the  superior  by  the  subordinalea ; 
which  were  admitted  and  acted  upon  in  the  Church,  pariicu- 
larly  at  the  period  which  now  engages  our  attention.  It  was 
by  one  of  these  two  moans  that  men  were  appointed  lo  the 
various  offices  in  the  Churcli,  or  obtained  any  portii)n  of  ec- 
clesiastical authority. 

These  two  principles  were  not  oidy  in  operation  at  the 
same  time,  but  being  altogether  opposite  in  their  nature,  b 
constant  struggle  prevailed  between  ihnm.  After  a  strife  foi 
centuries,  after  many  vicissitudes,  the  nomination  uf  the  infe- 
rior by  the  superior  gained  the  day  in  the  Christian  Church. 
Yet,  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  century,  the  opposite  prin- 
ciple, the  election  of  the  superior  by  the  subordinates,  con- 
tinued generally  to  prevail. 

We  must  not  bo  astonishcjd  at  the  co-existence  of  these  two 
opposite  principles.  If  we  look  at  society  in  general,  at  the 
common  course  of  affairs,  at  the  manner  in  which  authority  is 
there  transmitted,  wc  shall  find  tlmt  this  Iransmisnion  is  some- 
times eflected  by  one  of  these  modes,  and  sometimes  the 
other.  The  Church  did  not  invent  them,  she  found  them  in 
the  providential  government  of  human  things,  and  borrowed 
hem  from  it.  There  is  somewhat  of  truth,  of  utility,  in  both. 
Their  combination  would  often  prove  the  beat  mode  of  dia- 
covering  legitimate  power.  It  is  a  great  misfortune,  in  my 
opinion,  that  only  one  of  them,  the  choice  of  the  inferior  by 
ihe  superior,  should  have  been  victorious  in  the  Chureh.  The 
•econd,  however,  was  never  entirely  banished,  but  under  va- 
rious names,  with  more  or  less  success,  has  re-appeared  in 
erer>  epoch,  with  at  least  sufliciont  force  to  protest  against, 
Mtd  interrupt,  prescription.^^ 


u  The  distinction  between  the  power  of  conrcrring  the  auihoriiy 
torxt-rciM  the  spirilua.  functions  of  an  ecclcsiasiiral  otlice,  and 
the  rishi  of  d»«igaating  the  person  upon  whum  the  auihoriiv  shall 
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'I'hn  (.'hhsliaa  Church,  ai  ihe  period  of  which  wo  arc 
•i^ieakiii^,  ucrived  an  iinmenso  force  from  iis  respect  foi 
iM^uality  and  the  variouB  kinds  of  legiliinato  superiority^.  It 
'vaa  lIio  most  pojiuliir  bociuly  of  the  liiue — liio  most  accessible  j 
it  alone  opened  iu^  arms  to  all  ihu  talents,  to  all  tho  ainbitiouii- 
ly  aoble  of  our  race.  To  this,  above  all,  it  owed  its  great 
riess,  ai  least  certuiiity  [iiulIl  more  than  lu  its  riches^  and  tVjo 
lllegltiina.ie  means  which  ii  but  lao  often  employed. 

With  regard  to  the  second  condition  of  a  good  government, 
namely,  a  respect  for  liberty,  that  of  the  Churcli  leaves  much 
to  bo  desired. 

Two  bad  principles  here  met  togetlier.  One  avowed, 
forming  part  antl  parcel,  as  it  were,  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  ;  the  other,  in  no  way  a  legiiimaie  consequence  of  her 
'ioctrines,  was  introduced  intu  her  bosom  by  human  weakness, 

Tho  tirsi  was  a  denial  of  the  rights  of  indiviJuiU  reosoa — 
the  claim  of  transmitting  points  of  faith  from  the  hij^hcsl  ati- 
thoriiy,  downwards,  ihrougbnut  the  whole  religious  body, 
without  allowing  to  any  one  the  right  of  examining  them  for 
himsHlf.  Diit  it  was  more  easy  to  lay  this  down  as  a  principle 
dian  to  carry  it  out  in  practice ;  and  the  reason  is  obvious,  for 
a  cunviclion  cannot  enter  into  the.  human  mind  unless  the  hu 
man  mind  first  opens  the  door  to  it ;  it  cannot  enter  by  force. 
In  whatever  way  it  may  present  itself,  whatever  name  it  ra»y 
uivuko,  reason  looks  to  it,  and  if  it  forces  an  entrance,  it  if 
because  reason  is  satisfied.  Thus  individual  reason  has  ol 
ways  contitiuud  to  exist,  and  under  whaievei  name  it  may 

De  ciniferrcd  fur  any  porUcular  place,  should  be  home  in  mind* 
The  formur,  by  the  esiablislied  cuiialiLutiou  of  the  Church  and  by 
universal  praciicc,  always  belonged  exclusively  to  ihe  bishops: 
they  alone  ordaineil  the  nifenor  cfcrgy ;  (hey  alone  consecrated  the 
bishops.  In  regard  to  ihe  latter  ihe  practice  varied  ;  sumeiimes, 
he  person  desi^naled  was  elec[ed  oy  the  clergy  and  people, 
which  was  the  primLiivc  mode ,  sometimes  by  the  clergi,' ;  some- 
limes  by  ilie  temporal  soverciS'n.  But  in  no  case  did  the  people  t>i 
llie  prince  imagine  theiiiaetves  competen;  lo  consecrate,  to  confa 
upon  the  persua  they  had  splecied  fur  bislmp,  ihe  spiritual  powm 
jertaining  to  the  futiciiaiis  of  the  see  or  benefice.  Tliis  was  aln-ay? 
leferreJ  tu  the  bi^licfts,  witn  wlioiii  ii  rested  lo  confer  or  withhold 
thiMo  powers,  withiui  which  ihe  dcMgnaiinu  by  people  or  prince 
was  ol  no  efloci.  This  rctnark,  of  course,  applies  only  to  tiie  sa- 
bred cr  spirimal  oiders;  the  authority  of  priors,  abbots,  etc  yvu» 
lerired  (rom  Uitiir  eleciioo. 
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l.a»e  been  disguised,  has  always  consulercil  and  ruflocled 
upon  the  idtfus  which  haro  been  attpinpled  to  he  foiced  iipor 
it.  Still,  howevor,  il  must  bo  admitied  but  as  too  trno,  that 
Tttuton  often  becomes  impaired  ;  that  she  loses  her  power,  be 
iM»ne«  muiilated  and  couiracted — that  she  may  be  brought  not 
^nly  Co  make  a  sorry  use  of  her  facuUios,  but  lo  make  a  more 
liniif.ed  use  of  them  than  she  ought  to  do.  So  far  indeed  the 
LxaJ  principle  which  crept  into  the  Chnrch  took  effect,  but 
wiih  regard  to  the  praciical  and  complete  operation  of  thif* 
principle,  it  nuver  took  place — it  was  impossible  it  ever  should. 

The  second  vicious  principle  was  the  right  of  compulsion 
assumed  by  the  Komish  church ;  a  right,  however,  contrary 
to  the  very  naiuM?  and  spirit  of  religious  society,  to  the  origin 
of  the  CliuTch  itself,  and  to  its  primitive  maxims.  A  right, 
loo,  disputed  by  some  of  tlio  nif»8t  illustrious  fathers  of  the 
Church — by  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Hilary,  St.  Manin — but  which, 
nevertheless,  prevailed  and  became  an  important  feature  in  \i9 
history.  The  right  it  assumed  of  forcing  belief,  if  these  two 
words  can  Bland  together,  or  of  punishing  faith  physically,  of 
persecuting  heresy,  that  is  to  say,  a  contempt  for  ilie  legiti- 
mate liberty  of  human  thought,  was  an  error  which  found  its 
way  into  the  Komish  church  before  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  ami  has  in  the  end  cost  her  very  dear. 

If  llten  we  consider  the  state  of  the  Church  with  reganl  to 
the  liberty  of  it»  members,  we  must  confess  that  its  principles 
in  tliis  respect  wore  less  legitimate,  less  salutary,  than  those 
which  proftided  at  the  rise  and  formation  of  Gcclcsiastical 
power.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  a  l)ad  prin- 
ciple radically  vitiates  an  institution ;  nor  even  that  it  do^s  it 
all  the  mischief  of  which  it  is  pregnant.  Nothing  tortures 
hintory  more  than  logic.  No  sooner  does  the  human  mind 
seize  u\>on  an  idea,  than  it  draws  from  it  all  its  possible  con- 
fcecjnences  ;  makes  il  produce,  in  imagination,  all  that  it  would 
in  reality  he  capable  of  producing,  and  then  figxires  it  down  in 
liistory  wiili  all  the  extravagant  additions  which  itself  has  con- 
jured up.  This,  however,  is  n  lUiing  like  the  truth.  EventH 
are  not  so  prompt  in  their  consequences,  as  the  liuman  mind 
hi  its  derluctions.  There  is  in  al!  tilings  a  mixture  of  good 
ai»d  evil,  so  profound,  so  inseparablp,  that,  in  whatever  part 
yiOC  penetrate,  if  even  you  descend  to  the  lowest  elements  of 
itnciety,  or  into  the  bou!  .tself,  you  will  there  fmd  these  twc 
'principles  dwell'ng  together,  developing  themselves  side  by 
Hde    pcipt  (uallv  «trtiggting  a  id  quarrelling  with  each  othtr 
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t/Ut  neither  ol  thcin  evor  obtaining  a  complelu  victory,  oi  alwu 
liit^ly  (losiroying  its  fellow.  Miiinan  nature  never  roaches  U 
*Jie  extreme  either  of  good  or  evil,  [t  passes,  without  ceasing 
from  one  to  the  other  ;  it  recuvurs  iun:\i'  at  the  moinout  wheit  il 
seems  lost  fur  ever.  It  slips  and  loses  ground  at  ilie  momettt 
when  it  teems  lo  hs  re  assunied  the  firmest  p4>siiiou. 

We  again  discover  hero  thiit  character  of  discordance,  of 
lirersity,  of  strife,  to  which  1  formerly  called  y"ur  attention, 
Ob  the  fundamental  character  of  European  civihxaiiun.  Be- 
fittdee  tliis,  there  is  another  general  fact  which  characierizea 
the  goveninient  of  the  Church,  which  we  r  a^t  not  paits  over 
without  notice.  In  the  present  day,  when  the  idea  of  govern- 
ment presents  itself  to  our  mind,  we  know,  of  whatever  kind 
it  may  be,  that  it  will  scarcely  pretend  to  any  authority  be- 
yond the  outward  actions  of  men,  beyond  the  civil  relations 
bptw*ecn  man  and  man.  Governments  do  not  profess  to  carry 
their  rule  further  than  this.  With  regard  to  human  thought, 
to  the  huinoji  conscience,  to  the  intellectual  powers  of  man - 
with  regard  tu  individual  opinions,  to  privuto  morals, — with 
these  thpy  do  not  interfere  :  this  would  be  to  invade  the  dn 
main  of  liberty. 

The  Christian  Church  did,  and  was  bent  upon  doing,  exact- 
ly the  contrary.  What  she  undertook  to  govern  was  the  hu- 
man thought,  human  Uberty,  private  morals,  individual  opi- 
lions  She  did  not  draw  up  a  code  like  uurs,  which  took  ac- 
count only  of  those  crimes  that  are  at  the  same  tune  oflensivc 
to  morals  and  dangerous  lo  society,  punishing  them  only 
when,  and  because,  they  bore  this  twofold  character  ;  but  pro 
pared  a  caialogno  of  all  those  actions,  criminal  more  particu- 
larly  in  a  moral  poin  of  view,  ami  puni.shed  tliem  all  under 
the  naiue  of  sins.  Her  aim  was  their  entire  suppression.  In 
a  word,  the  government  of  the  Church  did  not,  like  our 
^^  modern  governments,  direct  her  attention  to  the  outward  man, 

^^m  or  to  the  purely  civil  relations  of  men  among  themselves  ;  tiho 

^^H  addressed  herself  to  the  inward  man,  to  the  Oioughi,  to  the 

^^H  ronscionce  ;  in  fact,  to  that  which  of  all  things  is  moat  hid- 

^^V  den  and  secure,  mtml  free,  and    which   spurns  the  least  re- 

r  straint.     The  Church,  then,  by  the  very  lature  of  its  under- 

^^_  udcing,  comMned  with  thu  nature  of  some  of  the  phnciple« 

^^V  upon  which  its  government  was  founded,  stood  in  great  peril 

^H  i>f  falling  into  t\'ranny  ;  of  an  illegitimate  employment  of  force 
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wilhin  the  Church  llsoir,  which  it  cuuld  never  overcome 
Human  thought  ami  liberty,  however  foUered,  however  con- 
lineil  for  room  and  space  in  which  to  exercise  iheir  faculties 
oppose  wiih  so  much  energ-y  every  attempt  to  enslave  ihcm, 
thai  tlieir  reactiuii  makes  even  despotism  itself  U)  yield,  and 
^ive  up  something  every  moment.  'I'liis  took  place  in  ihe 
very  bosom  of  the  Christian  Church.  We  have  seen  hereby 
proscribed — the  right  of  freo  imjuiry  condemned  ;  a  conietn)** 
ihown  for  individual  reason,  the  principle  of  the  imperativr 
transmission  of  doctrines  by  human  autliority  evtablished.  And 
yei  whoro  can  we  find  a  society  in  which  tndiTtdual  reason 
more  boldly  developed  itself  than  in  the  Church  1  What  are 
sects  and  heresies,  if  not  the  fruit  of  individual  opinions  ( 
These  sects,  these  heresies,  all  these  oppositions  which  arose 
in  the  Christian  Church,  are  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the 
life  and  mural  activity  which  reigned  witliiu  her :  a  life  stormy, 
painful,  sown  with  perils,  with  errors  and  crimes — yet  splen- 
did and  miglity,  ana  which  has  given  place  lo  the  noblest  de- 
velopments of  intelligence  and  mind.  Bui  leaving  the  oppo- 
sition, and  luuking  to  the  ecclesiastical  govennnenc  itself — 
liow  does  the  case  stand  here  ?  You  will  fmd  it  conatiiulod, 
you  will  tiud  it  acting,  in  a  manner  quite  opposite  to  what  you 
would  oxpeci  from  some  of  its  principles,  it  denies  (he  right 
of  inquiry,  ii  wishes  to  deprive  individual  rea.<wn  of  its  liber- 
ty;  yet  it  appeals  to  reason  incessantly  ;  practical  liberty  ac- 
tually pretluminutes  in  its  alFairs.  What  are  its  institutions, 
lU  means  of  action?  J^rovincial  councils,  national  councils, 
general  councils  ;  a  ptrpeiuul  concspondence,  a  perpetual 
publicaiijn  uf  letters,  of  admonitions,  of  writings.  No  govern- 
ment ever  went  so  far  in  discussions  and  open  deUberations. 
One  might  fancy  one's  self  in  the  midst  of  (he  philosopldcal 
schools  of  Greece.  But  it  was  not  here  a  mere  discussion, 
it  WU9  not  a  shnple  atjareh  after  truth  that  liere  occupied  the 
attention  ;  it  was  questions  of  authority,  of  measures  to  be 
tttken,  of  decrees  to  be  d.^wr  up,  in  short,  the  business  of  a 
government.  Such  indeed  was  the  cncriry  of  iniclluctual  life 
in  the  bosom  of  tliia  government,  that  it  became  Us  prudomi- 
[wnL,  universal  character;  to  tliis  alt  others  gave  way;  and 
th&l  which  shone  forth  tVom  uti  itn  part",  was  ilie  exercise  of 
nvj»oa  and  Ul>erty.''* 


>*  There  are  serera.  things  in  the  foregomg  paragraphs  not  qn*l*i 
jyvnratelv  puL 
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1  UB  f&r,  MMvriilaUMlkaf  all  ihim,  from  btf-tte%ia«  ilni  iW 
victoQS  pOBcipfaff^  wfudi  1  hftre  endeft«or«d  ta  expJkUk,  ami 
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vliich,  in  my  offinian,  existed  in  the  Christian  Church,  exiet- 
«d  there  wiilioiit  producing  any  effect.  In  the  period  now 
under  review,  they  already  bore  verj'  bitter  fruits  ;  at  a  latei 
period  they  bore  others  slill  more  bitter ;  still  they  did  not 
pruduco  all  the  evils  which  might  have  been  expected,  ther 
ild  not  choke  the  good  which  sprang  up  in  the  same  suiL 
»^uch  was  the  Church  considered  in  itself,  ia  its  inferior,  in 
lit*  own  nature. 


Let  ufi  now  consider  it  in  its  relations  with  sorereignH, 
with  the  holders  of  temporal  authority.  This  is  the  second 
poiii   of  view  in  which  1  have  promised  to  consider  it. 

When  at  the  fall  of  the  western  empire,  when,  instead  of 
the  ancient  Roman  government,  under  which  the  Church  had 
been  bom,  under  which  she  had  grown  up,  with  which  she 
hftd  common  habits  and  old  connexions,  she  found  herself 
Burrotmded  by  barbarian  kings,  by  barbarian  chieftains,  wan- 
dering from  place  to  place,  or  shut  up  in  their  castles,  with 
whom  she  had  nothing  in  common,  between  whom  and  her 
there  was  as  yet  no  lie — neither  traditions,  nor  creeds,  nor 
feelings ;  her  danger  appeared  great,  and  her  fears  were 
nqnally  so. 

One  only  idea  became  predominant  in  the  Church  ;  it  was  to 
take  possession  of  these  new-comers — lo  convert  them.  The 
relations  of  tlio  Church  with  the  harbnrians  had,  at  first, 
•carcoly  any  other  aim.*^ 

To  gain  these  barbarians,  the  most  effective  means  seemed 
Co  be  to  dazzle  their  senses  and  work  upon  their  imagination. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  tlio  number,  pomp,  and  variety  of 


"  Some  of  tlie  barbarians  had  enibraceJ  Chrislianity  before  then 
invasion  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Among  these  were  the  Goths, 
converted  in  the  fourth  century  by  their  bishops  Theophilus  and 
[Jlphilas;  the  HeruU,  ihe  Suevi.'ihc  Vanilals,  and  perhaps  the 
t4omberd5.  They  were  convened  by  Arjan  missionaries,  acd 
embraced  that  furinuf  Chrislianity.  In  the  sixlli  aiiil  seveatli  cen- 
lurie* 'he  Suevi,  Visigoths,  and  Lombards  adonied  iJie  orthrnloi 
btdi:  ihe  Ileruli,  Vandals,  and  OstroGolhs  adhered  to  Arianism. 

The  fpmarks  of  the  text  can  therefore  be  applied  liierally  only 
t  ■  the  BufE^ndians,  Franc?,  etc.,  by  whom  ihe  first  conquerurs  ui 
ti*e  empire  were  swept  away.  Siill,  the  Church  had  much  to  Af 
own  iu  bnnpiuj  under  her  full  ipflrvace  the  first  barbarians. 
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rvligioub  Cf'remonios  were  at  diis  epoch  wonderfully  increased. 
The  ancient  chronicles  pariiculurly  show,  thiit  it  was  prin- 
cipally in  this  way  that  the  Church  worked  upon  iho  barba- 
rians.    She  convorted  tiiem  by  grand  spectacles. 

Hut  cvL'u  when  tli'^y  hud  become  settled  and  cuuv^rWd, 
even  after  th*)  growth  of  some  common  tios  between  them, 
the  danger  of  ihG  Church  was  not  over.  The  bruiality,  the 
unthinking,  the  mireflecting  character  of  the  barbarians  wer^j 
so  great,  that  the  new  faith,  the  new  feelings  with  which  they 
had  been  inspired,  exercised  but  a  very  slight  empire  ovei 
them.  \Vheu  every  part  of  society  f^]X  a  prey  to  violeuce, 
the  Church  could  scarcely  hope  ultogetner  tu  esca]>e.  To  save 
herself  she  announced  a  principle,  which  had  already  been 
8ot  up,  though  but  very  vaguely,  under  the  empire ;  tlic  sepa* 
ration  of  spirilual  and  temporal  power,  and  their  mutual  in- 
depondonce.  It  was  by  the  aid  of  Uiis  principle  that  the 
Church  dwelt  freely  by  the  side  of  the  barbarians ;  she  maiu- 
Uiined  that  force  had  no  authority  over  religious  belief,  hopes, 
or  proniisus,  and  that  the  spiritual  and  temporal  worlds  are 
completely  distinct. 

Vou  cannot  fail  to  see  at  once  the  beneficial  consequences 
which  have  resulted  from  this  principle,  ludependently  of 
the  temporary  service  it  was  of  to  the  Church,  it  has  had  the 
inestimable  oflcci  of  founding  in  justice  the  separation  of  the 
two  nuthorities,  of  preventing  one  from  controlling  the  other. 
In  addition  tu  itiis,  the  Church,  by  asserting  the  independence 
i>f  the  intclloctuai  world,  in  its  cnllenivc  form,  prepared  the 
independence  of  the  intellectual  world  in  individuals — the  in- 
dependence of  thought.  The  Church  declared  that  the  sys- 
U*m  of  religious  belief  could  not  bo  brought  under  the  yoke 
of  force,  and  each  individual  has  been  led  to  hold  the  same 
Innguugo  for  himsell'.  The  principle  of  free  inquiry,  the 
liberty  of  individual  thought,  is  exactly  the  same  as  thai  of  ihtj 
independence  of  the  spiritual  authority  in  general,  with  regard 
to  temporal  power. 

The  desire  lor  liberty,  unfortunately,  is  but  a  ttep  from  the 
JuHire  fttr  power.  The  Church  soon  passed  from  one  to  tht* 
other.  When  she  had  esUihlished  her  independence,  it  wtis 
iu  accordance  with  the  natural  course  of  ambition  that  sho 
should  attempt  to  rai*e  her  spiritual  authority  above  temporal 
uilhority.     We  must  not,  however,  supp<^e  thnt  this  rtaim 
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nad  any  other  origia  than  the  weakneusses  of  humanity  ,  BOint 
of  theHtf  are  very  pniiuund,  and  it  is  of  importance  that  they 
bhouid  be  known. 

When  liberty  prevails  in  the  intwlloclual  warUl»  when  tho 
thoughts  and  conticienceu  o\'  men  are  not  enthralled  hy  apow* 
flf  which  calls  in  question  their  right  of  delibomting,  of  dt- 
ciding,  and  employs  its  authority  against  them ;  when  xhetc 
19  no  visible  consiituted  spiritual  government  laying  claim  Ui 
the  right  of  dictating  opinions  ;  in  such  circumstances,  tho 
idea  of  the  domination  of  the  spiritual  onle;  over  the  tempo- 
ral could  scarcely  spring  up.  Such  is  very  nearly  the  present 
state  of  the  world.  But  when  there  exists,  as  thi^re  did  in  the 
tenth  century,  a  government  of  the  spiritual  order ;  when  the 
human  thought  and  conscience  are  subject  to  certain  laws,  to 
certain  institutions,  to  certain  authorities,  which  have  arro- 
gated to  themselves  tho  ri^ht  to  goveni,  to  constrain  them;  in 
short,  when  spiritual  authority  is  established,  when  it  has 
etTeciively  taken  possession,  in  the  name  of  right  and  power, 
of  the  human  reason  and  conscience,  it  is  natural  that  it  should 
go  on  to  assume  a  domination  over  the  temporal  order;  that 
it  sliould  argue  :  ''  What !  have  I  a  right,  have  I  an  authority 
over  that  which  is  most  elevated,  most  independent  in  man — 
over  his  thoughts,  over  his  interior  will,  over  his  consciencp  ; 
and  have  1  not  a  right  over  his  exterior,  his  temporal  and  ma- 
terial interests?  Am  I  tho  interpreter  of  divine  justice  and 
truth,  nnd  yet  not  able  to  reguhite  the  affairs  of  this  world  ac- 
cording to  justice  and  truth  7" 

The  force  of  this  reasoning  shows  that  the  spiritual  order 
had  a  natural  tendency  to  encroich  on  the  temporal.  Tliia 
tendency  was  increased  by  tho  fact,  that  the  spiritual  order, 
<i  ihis  time,  comprised  all  the  intclligenco  of  the  age,  every 
possible  development  of  the  human  mind.  There  was  but 
#iie  science,  theology  ;  but  one  spiritual  order,  the  theological : 
all  the  other  sciences,  rhetoric,  arithmetic,  and  even  music, 
centred  in  iheology. 

The  spiritual  power,  finding  itself  thus  in  possession  of  all 
ibe  intelligence  of  the  oge,  at  the  head  of  all  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, waa  naturally  enough  led  to  arrogate  to  its»iif  the  gene- 
mj  j»oTemmcnt  of  the  world. 

A  BecoTd  cause,  which  very  tnuch  favored  its  views,  wris 
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the  dicocirul  sta.te  of  the  temporal  order,  the   violence   ainl 
iniquity  wbich  prevailed  in  all  temporal  governnionts. 

For  some  centuries  past  men  might  speak,  with  a  degree  nt^j 
confidence,  of  ternDoral  power;  but  temporal  power,  at  thffj 
epoch  of  which  wo  are  speaking,  was  mere  brutal  force,  u] 
system  of  rapine  and  violence.  The  Church,  however  im-j 
perfect  might  be  hor  notions  of  morality  and  justice,  was  lii- 
(iuitely  superior  to  a  temporal  government  such  as  this ;  an.! 
the  cry  of  thu  people  continually  urged  her  to  take  its  placj 

When  a  pope  or  bishop  proclaimed  that  a  sovereign  bad 
lost  his  rights,  that  his  subjects  were  released  from  their  oath 
of  tidolity,  this  interference,  though  undoubtedly  liable  to  the 
greatest  abuses,  was  oAen,  in  the  particular  case  to  which  it 
was  directed,  just  and  saluiary.  It  generally  holds,  indeed, 
that  where  liberty  is  wanting,  religion,  in  a  great  measure 
supplies  its  place.  In  the  tenth  century,  the  oppressed  na- 
tions were  not  in  a  state  to  protect  themselves,  to  defend  their 
rigbts  ngainst  civil  violence — religion,  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
placed  Itself  between  them.  Thia  is  one  of  the  causes  which 
most  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  usurpations  of  tlie 
Church. 

There  is  a  third  cause,  which,  in  my  opinion,  has  not  been 
sut]icicntly  noticed.  This  is  the  manifold  character  and  situa- 
tion of  the  leaders  of  the  Church  ;  the  variety  of  aspects 
uuflor  which  they  appeared  in  society.  On  one  side  ihoy 
were  prelates,  members  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  a  portion 
of  the  spiritual  power,  and  as  such  independent :  on  the  other, 
they  were  vorssals,  and  by  Cliis  title  formed  one  of  the  links 
of  civil  feudalism.  Hut  iliis  was  not  all :  besides  being  ras- 
sals,  they  wore  also  subjects.  Something  similar  to  the  an- 
cient rrlaiiouN  iu  vhich  the  bishops  and  clergy  had  stood  to* 
w:uds  the  Human  emperors  low  exisu'd  between  the  clergy 
uiid  the  barbarian  sovereigns.  A  series  of  causes,  which  it 
woiUd  be  tedious  to  detail,  had  brought  the  bishops  to  look 
U|Km  the  barliarian  kings,  to  a  certain  degree,  as  the  succes* 
M>rH  of  the  Uonian  emperors,  and  to  attribute  lo  ihem  tiic 
9iu\v»  riglua.  The  headis  of  the  clergy  tlien  had  a  threefold 
iilicinicter :  tirst,  they  wero  ecclesiastics,  and  aa  such  held  v> 
Um  |R'rformaiioe  of  crrtain  duties ;  secondly,  they  were  feudal 
bnsaalv,  with  the  rights  and  obligations  of  such;  thirdly,  ihoy 
were  merv  subjects,  aikd  as  such  b*~und  to  render  obedience 
lu  an  absiuha«  sovoreigit.    (Observe  the  nccestary  coius<\jueQc<- 
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3(  (Ilia.  The  temporal  soverei^s,  no  whil  Ic8s  covciuus,  m. 
whit  less  ambitious  ihaa  tho  bishops,  frequently  made  use  of 
their  temporal  power,  as  superiors  or  soverein^aa,  to  attack  thu 
independence  of  the  Church,  to  usurp  the  right  of  collating  to 
benefices,  of  nominating  to  bishoprlcks,  and  so  on,  On  the 
other  side,  tho  bishops  often  shclicred  themselves  under  theit 
spiritual  independence  to  refuse  tho  performance  of  their  obli- 
gations as  vassals  and  subjecu ;  so  that  on  both  sideu  there 
was  an  inevitable  tendency  lo  trespass  on  the  rights  of  tlic 
other  :  on  the  side  of  tlie  sovereigns,  to  destroy  spiritual  in- 
dependence; on  the  side  of  tho  heads  of  tho  Cburch,  Vi 
make  their  spiritual  independence  the  means  of  universal 
dominion. 

This  result  snowed  itself  suHtciently  plain  in  events  -Jreli 
known  to  you  all ;  in  the  quarrel  respecting  investitures  ;  in 
the  struggle  between  tho  Holy  See  and  tho  Empire.  The 
threefold  character  of  the  heads  of  the  Church,  and  the  ililli- 
nilty  of  preventing  them  from  trespassing  on  one  another, 
was  the  real  cause  of  the  uncertainty  and  strife  of  all  itn 
pretensions. 

Fiaally,  the  Church  had  a  third  connexion  with  the  sove- 
reigns, and  it  was  to  her  the  most  diaastrous  and  fatal.  She 
laid  claim  to  the  rigllt  of  coercion,  to  the  right  of  restraining 
and  punishing  heresy.  But  she  hud  no  means  by  which  to  do 
this ;  she  had  no  physical  force  at  her  disposal :  when  she 
)iad  condemned  the  heretic,  she  was  without  ihe  power  ic 
carry  her  sentence  into  execution.  What  was  the  conse- 
quence ?  She  called  (o  bar  aid  tlio  secular  arm ;  she  had  to 
borrow  the  power  of  the  civil  authority  as  the  means  of  com- 
pulsion. To  what  a  wretched  shift  was  she  thus  driven  by 
the  adoption  of  tlie  wicked  and  detestable  principles  of  coer- 
cion and  persecution ! 

I  must  stop  here.  There  is  not  suITicient  time  for  us  tu 
linish  our  investigation  of  the  Church.  We  have  still  to 
consider  its  relation  with  tho  people,  the  principle:!  which 
prevailed  in  its  intercourse  with  Llicni,  and  what  consoquoncos 
resulted  from  its  bearing  upon  civilizRlion  in  general.  I  shalj 
afterwards  endeavor  to  contirm  by  history,  by  facts,  by  what 
befell  the  Church  from  the  fifth  to  the  iwi-Iflh  century,  tlieiu- 
Jiic^tion^  wliich  wo  havo  drawn  from  the  nature  of  her  iuMi- 
tutii^ns  and  principles. 


LECTUliB  y\ 
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Ix  ihn  present  lecture  we  shall  conclude  om  inqniries  it- 
:ipecUDg  the  stAte  of  the  Church.     In  the  last,  I  stated  that  I 
should  place  it  before  you  in  tliree  principal  points  of  view : 
/irst,  in  itself — in  ita  interior  constirution  and  nature,  as  a  iliti- 
tinct  and  independent  society:  secondly,  in  its  relations  with 
■overcigna,  willi    temporal    power;    tliirdjy,  in  its  relations 
with  the  people.     Having  then  been  able  to  accomplish  no- 
more  than  the  first  two  parts  of  my  task,  it  remains  for  me  to- 
day to  place  before  you  the  church  in  its  letations  with  the 
people. ,  I  shall  endeavor,  after  I  hav;)  done  this,  to  sum  op* 
this  threefold  examination,  and  to  give  a  general  judgment, 
respecting  the  Hifluence  of  the  church  from  the   fllUi  to  the 
twelfth  century ;  finally,  I  shall  close  this  part  of  my  subject* 
by  verifying  my  statements  by  an   appeal   to  facts,  by  an  ex* 
amination  of  tlie  liistory  of  tlie  Church  during  this  period. 

You  will  easily  understand  that,  in  speaking  of  the  rolaUon«{ 
uf  the  Church  with  the  people,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  confinaiM 
myself  to  very  general  view».     It  is  impossible  that  I  should' 
outer  into  a  detail  of  the  practices  of  the  Church,  or  recount 
the  daily  intercourse  of  the   clergy  with  their  charge.     It  19^ 
he  prevailing  principles,  and  the  great  effects  of  the  system*^ 
and  conduct  of  the  Church  towards  the  body  of  Christians,  that 
1  shall  endeavor  to  bring  before  you. 


A  striking  feature,  and,  I  am  bound  to  say,  a  radical  vice  in 
ihe  relations  of  the  Church  with  the  '>eople,  was  the  sepai'a.- 
tion  of  the  governors  and  the  governed,  which  left  ihe  governed 
without  any  influence  upon  their  government,  which  estiiUHrth-' 
L-d  the  indopendenco  of  the  clergy  with  respect  to  the  genera] 
oody  of  Christians. 

It  would  seem  as  if  this  evil  was  failed  forth  by  the  9I 
i«f  Mian  and  society,  for  it  was  introduced  into  ihc   Christiwi 
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ChurcTi  «  &  Tcry  enrly  period.  The  separation  of  ihe  clerj^y 
ftiid  the  people  was  not  altogether  perfected  at  the  lime  of 
which  we  are  speaking ;  there  were  certain  occasionB — thi: 
election  of  bishops,  for  example — upon  which  the  jj«oplo,  al 
least  Boineiimes,  took  part  in  church  go^'ernnienl.  This  in- 
terference, however,  hecaine  weaker  and  weaker,  as  well  at* 
mora  rare  ;  even  in  the  second  century  it  had  begun  rnpidly 
and  Tuiblyto  decline.  Indeed,  the  tendency  of  the  Church  to 
Jftach  itself  from  the  rest  of  society,  the  oslablishmeni  of  the 
independence  of  the  clcrisfj',  forms,  to  a  great  extent,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  from  its  very  cradle. 

It  is  impossible  to  disguise  the  fact,  that  from  this  circum- 
•lance  sprang  the  greater  number  of  almses,  which,  from  thij« 
period,  cost  the  Church  so  dear ;  as  well  as  many  others  wlitch 
entered  into  her  systcin  in  iifter-timca.  Wc  must  not,  how- 
ever, impute  all  its  faults  to  this  pririciple.  nor  must  wo  regard 
this  tendency  to  isolation  as  peculiar  to  the  Christian  clergy. 
There  is  in  the  very  nature  of  religious  society  a  powerful  in- 
clination to  elevate  the  governors  above  the  governed  ;  to  re- 
g:ird  them  as  ttouielhing  diHlinct,  something  divine.  This  is 
flio  effect  of  the  mission  wiih  which  they  are  charged  ;  of  the 
character  in  which  they  appear  boforo  the  people.  This  ef- 
fect, however,  is  more  hurtful  in  a  religious  society  than  in  any 
other.  F'or  with  what  do  they  pretend  to  interfere  t  With 
ihe  reason  and  conscience  nnd  future  destiny  of  man  :  that  is 
to  say,  with  that  which  is  the  closest  locked  up ;  witli  that 
which  is  most  strictly  individual,  with  tliat  which  is  most  free. 
Ve  can  imagine  how,  u^  to  a  certain  point,  a  man,  whatever 
ill  may  result  from  it,  may  give  up  the  direction  of  his  tempo- 
ral affairs  to  an  outward  authority.  We  can  conceive  a  no- 
tion of  that  philosopher  who,  when  one  told  him  thaihis  bouse 
was  on  fire,  said,  "  Go  and  tell  my  wife  ;  I  never  meddle  with 
household  affairs."  But  when  our  conscience,  our  thoughu, 
jiiT  inielleciual  existence  are  at  stake — to  give  up  the  govcni- 
Dtent  of  one's  self,  to  deliver  over  one's  very  soul  to  the  author- 
ity of  a  stranger,  is,  indeed,  a  moral  suicide :  is,  indeed,  a 
llom^nd  limes  worse  than  bodily  aemtude — than  lo  become 
ft  mere  appurtenance  of  the  soil. 

Such,  nevertheless,  was  the  o\aI,  which  without  ever,  as  I 
Ji^I  presently  show,  completely  prevailing,  invaded  more  and 
'jiore  the  Christian  Clmrch  in  its  relations  with  the  people. 
H'e  have  already  ^'Ocn,  that  even  in  tho  bosom  of  iho  Church 
HHclf.thc  lower  tiriK*r.s  of  tho  clergy  had  no  guarantee  for  theu 
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kbcny  i  it  wxs  mucU  worse^  oat  of  iLe  Chon.b,  for  ibc  kit) 
AiDOog  churchmen  there  was  at  least  discussion,  deliberation 
the  display  of  indiridual  faculties  ;  the  simeele,  iisetl,  su|> 
plied  in  some  measure  the  place  of  liberty.    There  was  nothing, 
bowerer,  like  this  between  the  clergy  and  the  people.     The 
laity  had  no  further  share  in  the  government  of  the  Churclj 
ibar.  as  simple  lookers-on.     Thus  we  see  quickly  shoot  up  and 
ihnve.  the  idea  that  theology,  thai  religious  questions  and  af* 
^irs,  were  the  privileged   territory  of  the  clergy;  that  the 
clergy  alone  had  the  right,  not  only  to  decide  upon  all  matters  i 
respecting  it,  but  likewi^  that  ihey  alone  had  the  right  to  study , 
it,  aiul  thai  the  laity  ought  not  to  interinedJle  with  it.     At  tlio 
period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  tliis  theory  had  fully, 
rslahlished  its  authority  and  it  has  required  ages,  and  rcvc* 
lutions  full  of  terror,  to  overcome  it;  to  restore  to  tlte  publiii 
the  right  of  debating  religious  questions,  and  iuquiring  io 
their  truilis. 

la  principle,  then,  as  well  as  in  fact,  the  legal  separatioi 
of  iho  clergy  and  the  laity  was  nearly  couipleied  before 
twelfth  century. 


It  must   not,  however,  be  understood,  that  the  Christi 
world  bad  no  influence  upon  its  government  during  this  porio 
Of  legal  interference  it  was  destitute,  but  not  of  iailuonce. 
is,  indeed,  almost  impossible  that  such  should  be  the  case  u 
der  any  kind  of  govcmmcat,  and  more  particularly  so  of  on 
founded  upon  tlie  common  opinions  and  belief  of  the  govern 
ing  and  governed.     For,  wherever  this  community  of  ideas 
springs  up  and  expands,  wherever  tlie  same  inteLlcctual  move- 
ment  carries  onward  for  government  and  the  people,  tliere 
necessarily  becomes  formed  bclwuen  tliem  a  lie,  which 
\ice    in  their  organization  can  ever  altogether   break, 
make  you  clearly  undcrsiand  what  I  mean.  I  will  give  you  an 
example,  fumiliar   to  us   all,  taken  from  tlie  political  world 
At  no  period  in  llio  hisiory  of  France  had  the  French  nation 
less  power  of  a  legal  nature,  1  mean  by  way  of  institutions, 
of  interfering  in  the  government,  tliau  in  the  sercnteeoth  uud 
c^ighteeiiih  centuries,  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  \IV.  and  XV. 
AH  iho  direct  and  ollicial  meara  by  which  the  people  could 
'■xorcise  any  authority  had  bet  n  cut  oiTand  suppressed.    Yet 
there   cannot  be  a  duubl  but  that  tlie  pul  lie,  the  country,  ex- 
eiviscd,at  this  time,  more  inllucncc  upon  the  government  than 
*it  any  other,  more,  fur  cxaniplci  than  when  the  siutes-g«iv 
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eriii  \im\  been  frut|UOfiTly  convoked ;  than  when  the  ',)nrlm 
OMMiU  intormediiled  to  a  considerable  extent  in  politics,  th»ii 
when  the  people  hud  a  much  greater  legal  participation  in  the 
gnveramcnt. 

It  must  have  been  observed  by  all  th&t  there  ensLs  a  powei 
which  no  law  can  comprise  or  suppress,  and  which,  in  tirnoH 
nf  need,  goes  even  further  tlian  instiiuiions.  Call  it  thn  ftpirii 
oc*lI>e  age,  public  intelligence,  opinion,  or  what  you  will,  yoii 
car.not  doubt  its  existence.  In  France,  during  t)ie  aeven- 
:eemh  and  eighteenth  centurieu,  this  public  opinion  was  iTiorr 
powerful  than  at  any  other  epoch  ;  and,  though  it  was  de- 
prived of  the  legal  means  of  actii^g  upon  the  government,  yoi 
U  acted  indirectly,  by  the  force  of  ideas  common  to  the  gov- 
nroiiig  and  the  gffVcmed,  by  the  absoUite  nocnHsity  undei 
which  tlic  governing  found  themselves  of  attending  to  the 
opinions  of  the  governeil.  What  took  place  in  the  Church 
from  tlic  tifth  to  the  twelfth  century  was  very  similar  to  this. 
The  body  of  the  Christian  world,  it  is  true,  had  no  legal  means 
of  expressing  its  desires;  but  there  was  a  great  advuncemen' 
of  mind  in  religious  matters  :  this  movemeut  bore  slung  cler- 
gy and  laity  together,  and  in  this  way  the  people  acted  upon 
the  Church. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  thai  these  indirect  intluen 
ces  should  be  kept  in  view  in  the  study  of  history.  They  are 
much  mure  ciTicaciuus,  und  often  more  salutary,  than  wo  take 
them  tt)  be.  It  is  very  natural  that  men  should  wish  llicirin 
Uucnce  to  be  prompt  and  apparent;  that  they  should  covet  the 
credit  of  promoting  success,  of  eslablisbin?  power,  of  pro- 
curing triumph.  Hut  this  is  not  always  cither  possible  or 
uaviiil.  There  are  times  and  situations  when  the  indirect, 
nnperceived  iuJluence  is  more  benelicial,  more  practicable. 
Let  mo  borrow  anotlmr  illusiruiion  from  politics.  We  know 
that  th«  English  parliameut  more  than  once,  and  particularly 
m  161 1 ,  demanded,  as  many  other  popular  assemblies  have 
dune  iti  e  ich  cases,  the  piiwer  to  noininaie  the  ministers  and 
^real  officers  of  the  crown.  The  immense  direct  force  which 
'yy  tlu9  means  it  would  exercise  upon  the  government  w:is  re- 
i^rddd  as  a  precious  guarantee,  ilut  how  [las  it  turned  out^ 
Why,  in  the  few  casea  in  which  it  has  boon  permitted  to  pos- 
WM  llufl  [tower,  the  result  has  been  always  unlavorable.  The 
'!hoic«  ha*  been  badly  concerted ;  alfairs  badly  coniiucted 
Rut  what  is  the  casn  in  the  present  day?  Is  it  not  the  in* 
(lueuce  of  the  two  houses  '*(  parliament  which  dHt^rniin**^ 
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llie  choice  of  ministdrs,  and  the  nomination  lo  all  (he  great 
^iFices  of  stale  ?  And,  thoug^h  this  influence  be  indirect  and 
general,  it  is  found  to  work  better  than  the  direct  init-rferi-'ncf 
of  parliament    which  haa  always  terminated  badly. 

There  is  one  reason  why  ttiis  should  be  so,  which  I  musi 
lie^  leare  to  lay  before  you,  at  the  expense  of  a  few  minutut) 
of  your  time.  The  direct  action  upon  government  suppoi^ed 
itioee  to  whom  it  is  conlided  possessed  of  superior  talents — 
of  superior  information,  understanding,  and  prudence.  Aa 
ihey  go  to  the  object  at  once,  and  per  saltern  as  it  were,  they 
must  be  sure  not  to  miss  their  mark.  Indirect  influences,  on 
tl»o  contrary,  piirauinf*  a  tortuous  rnurse — only  arriving  at 
their  object  through  numerous  dilficulties — become  rectified 
and  adapted  to  their  end  by  iho  very  obstacles  they  have  to 
encounter.  Before  they  can  succeed,  they  must  undergo  dis- 
cussion, be  combated  and  controlled;  their  triumph  is  slow, 
conditional,  and  parttul.  It  is  on  this  account  that  where  so- 
ciety is  not  suHiciently  advanced  to  make  it  prudent  to  place 
imnictliatc  power  in  the  hands  nf  the  people,  these  indirect 
lalhicucfis,  thf»ugh  often  irvsuflicieiu,  are  nevertheless  to  be 
prerprreil.  It  was  by  such  thai  the  Christian  world  acted 
upon  its  government; — acted,  1  muslallow,  very  inadequately 
—by  far  too  little  ;  but  still  it  is  something  that  it  acted  at  alL 

There  was  another  thmg  which  strengthened  the  lie  be- 
tween the  clergj'  and  laity.  This  was  the  dispersion  of  the 
clergy  into  every  part  of  the  social  system.  In  almost  all 
other  cases,  where  a  church  has  been  formed  indepcndLMit  of 
the  j)eoplo  whom  it  govcnied,  the  bwly  of  priests  has  beon 
comj>o3ed  of  intm  in  nearly  the  same  condition  of  life.  I  do 
aoi  mean  tlml  the  inequalitieb  of  rank  were  not  suHiciently 
i>ieat  among  iheni^  but  that  the  power  was  lodged  in  llie  hands 
III  colleges  of  priests  living  in  common,  and  governing  llie 
people  submitted  lo  their  laws  from  the  innermost  recess  of 
dome  sacred  temple.  The  organization  of  the  Christian 
Church  was  widely  diflerent.  From  the  thaiched  cottage  of 
he  husbandman — from  the  miserable  hut  of  the  serf  at  thr 
«>ol  of  the  feudal  chateau  to  the  palace  of  the  monarch 
— there  was  everywhere  a  clergyman.  This  diversity  in  the 
Mtualion  of  the  Ciiri*lian  priesthood,  their  participation  in  all 
the  varied  fortunes  of  humanity — of  common  hfe — was  a 
ereal  Idind  of  uninn  heiween  ihn  htity  ami  clergy  ;  a  bond 
which  iia's  Dfcn  wantiiiR  in  must  other  luerarchieH  investec* 
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'iili   piiwer.     Besides   this,  thebiships,  the  heads  M   the 
IhrisUuii  c!orgy,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  mixed  up  with  the 
judai  syBteiti :  Uicy  were,  at  the  snmo  time,  members  of  the 
ivil  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  |Tovemment8.     Tliis  imturallv 
to  Biinilarily  of  feeling,  of  interests,  of  habits,  and  of  man- 
ors, in  llie  cler^  rui  1  laity.     There  has  been  a  y>od  deul 
lid,  and  with  reason,  of  military  bishops,  of  pries*!*  who  led 
rcular  lives  ;  but  wo  may  he  assured  that  this  evil,  however 
vat,  was  not  so  hurtful  aa  the  system  which  kept  priests  for 
locked  up  in  n  temple,  nllogeiher  separated  from  common 
[life.   Hishops  who  took  a  sh:ire  in  the  cares,  and,  up  to  a  cer- 
[biin  point,  in  Iho  disorders  of  civil   life,  were  cf  more  use  in 
[Society  than  those  wlto  were  altoEjether  strangers  to  the  people 
(0  their  wants,  their  afl'airs,  and  ihcir  mEinnera.     In  our  syn- 
tern  there  bus  been,  in  tliis  respect,  a  similarity  of  fortune,  of 
[condition,  which,  if  ii  have  not  alLogether  corrected,  has,  at 
:te3.st,  softened  the  evil  which  the  separation  of  the  governing 
[•ml  «rnvi'rnef!  must  in  all  cases  prove. 

Now,  having  pointed  out  this  sep^tratmn,  having  endeavor- 
l  to  determine  its  extetit,  let  us  see  How  the  Christian  diurrh 
^  >verned — let  us  see  in  what  way  it  acted  upon  the  people 
[tinder  ita  authority. 

Whai  did  il  do,  on  one  hand,  fur  the  devclopnieiil  of  tnan, 
for  iho  intellcciuul  progress  of  the  individurd? 

What  did  it  do,  on  tlie  other,  for  the  melioration  of  the  so* 

\mni  s)'8tflni  ? 


I 


With  regard  to  individual  duvelopment,  I  fear  the  Church, 
ttt  this  epoch,  prave  herself  but  little  trouble  nhrmt  it.  8bo  en- 
deavored to  suflen  tb«  rujji^od  manners  of  tlie  sreal,  and  to 
irtider  them  mofR  kind  and  just  m  their  conduct  towards  tho 
M'cftiC.  She  endeavored  lu  inculcnic  a  life  of  morality  amoug 
tlio  |HX)r,  and  to  inspire  them  with  higher  sentiments  and  hopec 
hail  tlio  lot  in  which  they  were  cast  would  give  rise  to. 
{  believe  not,  Imwever.  that  for  individual  man — for  the 
llawing  forih  or  advancement  of  his  capacities — that  the 
Church  did  much,  especially  for  ilio  hiity,  duriu^  iliis  periotl. 
What  she  did  in  this  way  was  tnnlined  to  the  bosom  of  hei 
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>wn  society.  Kor  ilie  dovelopmynt  of  the  clergy,  Tcmt  the  tii 
utruclion  of  llic  priesthood,  she  was  anxiously  alive  :  lo  pro 
mole  this  she  had  hor  Hohools  her  colleges,  atid  nil  oilier  in* 
Biitulions  whicii  llio  deplorable  elate  of  society  would  per- 
mit. These  Rchooln  and  collates,  it  is  true,  were  .ill  thclugi* 
cal,  and  destined  Tor  the  education  of  the  clergy  alone  ;  and 
ttiough,  from  the  intimacy  between  the  civil  and  religious 
orders,  they  could  not  but  have  !*ome  influence  upon  the  real 
.">f  the  world,  it  was  very  slow  and  indirect,  it  cannot,  in- 
deed, be  denied  buL  the  Church,  loo,  necessarily  excited  and 
kept  alive  a  ^cnt^ral  activity  of  minti,  by  tlie  career  which 
she  opened  to  all  those  whom  she  judged  worthy  to  enlist  in- 
to her  ranks,  but  beyiHul  this  she  did  UiiIb  for  the  intellectual 
iniprovoninit  of  the  laity. 


For  the  nipliurjiiion  of  the  nocial  !<taic    iter  htliors  w«*r«.' 
greater  and  mure  ellicacioun. 


She  combated  with  much  persuverance  and  pertinacity  the 
great  vices  of  the  social  condition,  particularly  slavery.  It 
has  been  fruquently  asserted  thai  the  ahulitiDn  of  slavery  in  the 
modern  world  iniist  be  altogether  carried  U>  the  credit  ol 
Christianity.  I  believe  (this  is  going  too  far  ;  slavery  subsisl- 
pd  for  a  long  time  in  the  bosom  of  Christian  society  without 
much  notice  being  taken  of  it — without  any  great  outcry 
against  it.  Ti>  etl'ect  its  abolition  required  the  co-operalion  u( 
several  causes — a  great  development  of  new  ideas,  of  new 
principles  of  civilization,  it  cannot,  however,  be  denied  thai 
the  Church  employed  its  influence  lo  restrain  it;  the  clergy 
in  general,  and  especially  several  popfs,  enforced  the  manu* 
mission  of  their  slaves  as  a  duty  incumbent  n[ifni  laymen,  and 
loudly  inveighed  against  the  scandal  of  kecjiini;  Christians  in 
bondage.  Again,  the  greater  pari  of  the  forms  by  which 
slaves  wiiro  ant  free,  at  various  epochs,  are  foundud  upon  re- 
ligious motives.  It  is  uiidc  the  impression  of  some  religioun 
^feeling — -the  hopes  of  the  future,  the  equality  of  all  Christih"' 
men,  and  so  on — that  the  freedom  of  the  slave  is  granted. 
Tiicso,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  rather  convincing  profi/s  of 
the  influence  of  the  Church,  and  of  her  desiro  for  the  abolition, 
f  this  evil  of  evils   this  iniquity  of  iniquities" ! 

The  church  did  nui  lubor  less  worthily  for  ihj  imprnremeri 
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?f  civil  aud  criminnl  legislation.  Wo  know  to  what  a  teriiMr 
extent,  notwithstanding  some  lew  principles  uf  liberty,  this 
W&8  absurd  and  wretched  ;  wo.  havo  read  of  the  irrational  and 
Ruperstilious  proofs  to  wliicli  the  barbarians  occasionally  had 
;ecuurse^ — their  trial  by  battle,  their  ordeals,  their  oath<i  oi 
compurgation — as  the  only  means  by  which  they  could  d^s* 
i:over  the  truth.  To  replfice  these  by  more  rational  and  le» 
cifiniaie  proceedings,  the  Cliurch  earnestly  labored,  and  labored 
t?ot  in  vain.  1  have  already  spoken  of  iha  striking  difieronco 
hoC«vcen  the  laws  of  tlie  Viaigoiha,  mostly  promuljyrated  by  the 
councils  of  Toledo,  and  the  codes  of  the  barbarians,  h  is 
impossible  to  compare  them  without  at  once  admitting  the  itn- 
mfpse  8ii|>eriorily  of  ihc  noliims  of  the  Church  in  matters  of 
jurisprudence,  justice,  and  logistatimi — in  all  reiatmg  to  tiiu 
discovery  of  tniih,  and  a  knowledge  of  human  nature.  It  nninl 
certainly  be  admitted  that  iho  greater  part  of  these  notion? 
were  Ijorrowed  from  Roman  legislation ;  but  it  is  not  Icbb 
certain  that  tliey  would  have  perislied  if  the  Church  had  not 
oreserved  and  defended  ihein — if  she  had  not  lalmrcil  lo  spread 
theiu  abroad.  If  the  questiui^  for  example,  is  respecting  tb^ 
employment  of  oaths,  open  the  laws  of  tlie  Visigoths,  and  see 
with  what  prudence  it  controls  iheir  use  : — 

Lei  the  judge,  in  order  lo  come  at  the  iruth,  first  imerrogaie  the 
witnesses  iben  examine  the  [lapers.  and  not  allow  uf  oaths  tcx) 
easily.  The  investi^Tiiion  (»f  truih  and  jiislice  deniands,  tlial  the 
iliicumeniB  on  both  sides  should  be  cnrtifully  examined,  and  ilintthe 
neccsBltyoflhe  oath,  suspended  over  llieliead  ofboih  purtit^.bliuulf' 
only  come  unexpectedly.  Let  the  uath  otdy  be  adopted  in  rnuwe*^ 
in  which  the  judije  shall  be  able  to  discover  no  writirn  documents, 
no  proof,  nor  guide  to  the  truth. 

Id  criminal  matters,  the  punishntKiit  is  proportloKcd  to  ihc 
olTence,  according  to  tolerably  correct  notions  ol  philosophy, 
morals,  and  justice ;  the  cfibris  of  an  enlightened  tegisUiur 
Vtnigglirig  against  the  violence  and  caprice  of  barbaiian  inau' 
ier».  The  title  oi  cade  ei  morU  honunum  gives  us  a  very  fa- 
vorable example  of  this,  when  compared  with  ihe  corres[H>nd- 
ing  laws  of  the  other  nations.  Anwng  the  latter,  it  is  ihe 
damage  alone  which  seems  io  constitute  t.)iu  criint-  ;  and  the 
piiiushineui  is  sought  for  in  the  pocimiury  reparation  which  ie 
ni*de  in  com|Mmnding  for  it;  but  in  the  code  of  the  ViMifroihs 
itie  crime  is  traced  to  its  true  and  moral  principle — the  inl4*n> 
V»n  of  the  perpeiiitor      Various  shades  of  guil*--iuvoluni.ir> 
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liomicide,  chance-medley  lioinicide,  justi/iabU  nomiculis,  bi> 
(^reifitiditated  homicide,  :ind  wilful  murder — are  distin|?uisheJ 
and  dotmcd  nearly  as  accur^ielyas  in  our  modem  codtis;  tin 
punishments  likewise  varying,  so  as  to  make  a  fair  appToxi" 
Miatiun  to  justice,  'J'he  legislator,  indeed,  carried  the  prinoi- 
[lie  of  juatico  siiU  further.  He  endeavored,  if  not  to  aboUah. 
at  least  to  leaseB,  that  difference  of  legal  value,  which  the 
ullier  barbarian  laws  put  upon  the  life  of  uian.  The  onlydii»- 
iinction  here  mmle  w.'is  between  the  freeman  and  the  slave. 
VVitJi  regard  to  the  freeman,  the  punishment  did  nm  vary  either 
acconling  to  the  perpplrator,  or  according  to  th^s  rank  of  the 
alain,  but  only  according  to  the  moral  ^ili  of  the  murderer. 
Wiih  regard  to  slaves,  not  darinj^  enliiely  lo  dc|;ivo  master? 
of  llie  right  of  life  and  dtuth,  he  at  Ifsst  endeavored  to  restrain 
il  and  deairoy  its  hnilal  character  hy  subjecting  ii  to  nn  open 
and  re^Iar  procedun;. 

The  law  itself  is  wortliy  of  attention  and  I  ihurcfuro  shall 
ijive  it  at  length  : — 

*'  If  no  one  who  is  culpable,  or  the  accomplice  in  a  crime,  ooghx 

to  go  unpunishetl,  bnw  much  more  reanonnhle  is  it  that  those  should 
be  restrained  wbo  commit  homicide  maliciously,  or  frum  a  aUglii 
cause  I  Tims,  as  masters  in  their  pride  ofi en  put  their  slaves  to 
deaib  without  any  cause,  it  is  proper  lo  extirpnte  allugelher  ibis 
license,  and  to  decree  that  the  present  law  shall  be  for  ever  binding 
U|X)n  all.  No  master  or.mistress  shall  have  power  tn  put  to  death 
any  of  ibcir  slaves,  male  or  female,  or  any  of  their  dependants, 
wilhuut  public  judifiiitMH.  If  any  slave,  or  other  servant,  cummiis 
a  criinie  which  renders  tbem  subject  lo  capital  imitisluuenl,  his 
■  master  or  bis  accuser  shall  immediately  i^ive  information  lo  the 
judge,  or  cnunt,  or  duke,  of  the  phire  in  wliii'h  ilic  crime  has  been 
perpetrated.  After  the  matter  has  been  tried,  if  the  crime  is  pror 
ed, lef  the  criminal  receive,  either  by  ihejud^e  or  by  his  own  mas- 
ier»  the  sentpnre  <if  death  which  he  has  mcriipJ;  in  such  manner, 
however,  that  if  the  judije  desires  not  to  put  the  accused  to  death, 
he  must  draw  up  u^inst  him  in  writiii^r,  a  capital  senienre,  and 
then  il  will  remain  wiib  his  musitr  lo  kill  liimorgrani  him  his 
life.  But  wbeu,  indeed,  a  lilave,  l>y  a  fatal  audacity,  in  rcMsunci 
Uis  master, ^huU  strike,  or  attempt  to  strike  hirn  with  hiit  arm,  with 
rt  btone,  or  by  any  other  means  j  and  the  master,  in  defenJiric;  him- 
tself,  kills  ihe  slave  in  his  angei,  the  master  shall  in  xiuvvise  oe  lia- 
ble to  the  i"ianishment  of  homicide.  But  it  will  be  necessary  tn 
-rove  that  the  fact  has  so  happened ;  and  that  by  the  testimony  ol 
Lath  of  the  sln^e8l,  mal?  or  female,  who  witnessed  il,  and  also  hy 
Jie  oath  of  the  person  himself  who  committed  the  deed.  Whoso- 
"•er  frori  pure  malice  «hall  kill  a  slave  himself,  or  eninlov  anothcf 
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u  Oo  uuj  witliout  his  havinjr  been  publicly  tried,  shall  hv  oouHider 
ttl  infabjous,  shall  be  declaret)  incflpnblc  of  givin«f  tvideiice,  dhall 
'je   baniflned   fur  life,  anJ   his  pruperw  be  givca  tu  bis  nearcal 

jein,"— {>V.  /uJ.  L.  VI.  liL  v!,  1.  la.) 

Tbere  ia  aiioilier  circumstance  coniteclcd  with  the  iiiatitii- 
UODA  of  tlic  CUiucn,  which  has  nut,  in  general,  been  bo  much 
noticed  as  it  deaorves.  I  allude  to  iia  penhentiary  systen , 
47hicb  is  the  more  interesting  in  the  present  day,  becauBe,  bo 
far  as  the  principles  and  applications  of  moral  law  are  con* 
corned,  it  is  almost  completely  in  unison  with  the  notions  of 
nioUcrn  philosophy.  If  we  look  closely  into  the  nature  of  the 
punisiuuents  inllicled  by  the  Church  al  public  penance,  which 
was  its  principul  uuKle  of  punisliing,  we  shuU  lind  that  their 
object  was,  above  all  other  lliini^s,  to  excite  repentance  in  the 
Houl  of  the  guilty ;  in  that  of  the  lookers  on,  the  moral  terror 
uf  example.  But  there  is  another  idea  which  mixes  itself  up 
with  this — the  idea  of  expiation.  1  know  not,  generally 
bpcaking,  whether  it  be  possible  to  separate  the  idea  of  punisli- 
nienl  from  thai  of  expiuiion  ;  and  whether  there  bo  not  in  all 
puni*tbmeni,  independently  of  the  desire  to  awaken  the  i^illy 
to  repentance,  and  to  deter  those  from  rice  who  nnght  be  un- 
der tempiniion,  a  secret  and  itnperious  desire  to  expiate  the 
wrong  committed.  Putlin^r  this  question,  however,  aRidc,  it  is 
BuHlciently  evident  thai  repentance  and  exam])le  were  the  ob- 
lects  proiwsed  by  the  Church  in  every  part  of  its  system  of 
peoance.  And  is  not  the  attainment  of  these  very  objects  tlio 
end  of  every  truly  philosophical  legislation  ?  la  it  not  for  the 
Hake  of  these  very  principles  that  the  most  enlightened  law- 
yers have  clamored  for  a  refurm  in  the  penal  legisluiion  ol 
Europe  ?  Open  their  books — those  of  Jeremy  llcnihatn  foi 
example — and  you  will  bo  astonished  at  the  numerous  reu(.m- 
blftnccs  whig  a  you  will  everywhere  find  between  thyir  plane 
uf  punislimcni  and  tliose  adopt^^d  by  the  Church.  We  may  be 
i|uitt)  e>urti  that  they  have  not  borrowed  them  from  her ;  and 
the  Church  could  scarcely  foresee  that  her  example  would  one 
day  be  quoted  in  support  of  the  system  of  philoaopherp  not 
very  remarfcahle  for  Uieir  devotion. 

rinally,  she  endeavored  by  every  means  in  Ijcr  puwci  xc 
mtpprest  the  frequent  recourse  which  at  this  period  wia^  had 
to  violence  and  the  continual  wars  to  wliich  society  was  so 
UTonc.     li  IS  well  known  what  the  truce  of  God  was.  an  well 
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dm  a  iiLUiber  oi  other  siuiilar  measures  by  which  ihe  Churvi 
hop«rt  to  prevent  the  employment  of  physical  force,  ami  to  ill 
IroiiucB  into  the  Kocial  system  more  order  and  genilcncsa 
The  facts  under  this  head  are  so  well  known,  that  I  shall  mil 
go  inic  any  detail  conccrninj^  them  " 


Having  now  run  over  the  principal  pointet  to  which  I  wish- 
ed to  draw  attention  respecting  the  roliilions  of  the  Church  Ui 
the  people  ;  having  now  considered  it  under  the  three  as- 
pects, which  [  proposed  to  do,  we  know  it  within  and  with- 
iiui ;  in  its  interior  constitution,  and  in  its  twofold  relation;: 
with  society.  It  remains  for  us  to  deduce  from  what  we  hav« 
learned  by  way  of  inference,  by  way  of  conjecture,  its  jE^ene- 
ral  inthicnce  upon  European  civilization.  This  is  almost  done 
to  our  hands.  The  simple  recital  of  the  facts  of  the  predomi- 
niinl  principles  of  the  Church,  both  reveals  and  explains  lis 
influence :  iho  results  have  in  a  manner  been  brought  beforo 
us  with  the  r.auae^.  If,  however,  wo  endeavor  to  sum  them 
up,  we  shall  be  led,  I  think,  to  two  general  conclusions 

The  first  is,  that  the  Church  has  exercised  a  vast  and  irn 
pOTtant  inducnce  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  order  of  Eu 
rope  ;  upon  the  notions,  seniiineiits,  and  manners  of  society. 
This  fact  ii  evident ;  the  intellectual  and  moral  progress  of 
Europe  has  been  essentially  theological.  Ix>ok  at  its  history 
from  the  fifth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  you  will  find 
lliroughoti  iltal  theology  has  possessed  aud  directed  the  hu- 
man minil ;  every  idea  is  impressed  with  theology ;    every 


'*  The  '  Truce  of  God"  was  a  regulation  pruhibitiog  all  private 
warfare  r  r  duels  on  the  liolydavs,  from  Thursday  evening  to  Sun- 
day evrrlng  in  each  week,  al?io  during  the  season  of  Advent  and 
Lent,  and  on  the  "  octave?,"  or  eishih  day.  of  the  creat  fesiiwia. 
This  rule  was  first  iniruduced  in  Aquitaine  in  1017  ;  then  in  France 
tind  Burgundy ;  sul>sequently  into  Germany.  England,  and  the 
Neiherlauds.  During  the  eleveaih  century  it  was  enjoiued  by  spe- 
.ual  decrees  of  numerous  cuuuciis  of  the  ChurcU.  Whoever  ea- 
yuged  in  prirale  qviarrels  on  the  prohibited  days  was  excummaoU 
raieil.  The  Church  rniK'avored  by  this  regulation  to  restrict  aoif 
iiiligate  evils  which  it  could  not  eniirrly  repress.  The  Truce  o» 
God  wms  also  nmJe  binding  in  re^'^ird  to  crriatn  places,  as  chureb- 
tsscoavents,  jiospiials;  also  crruiin  persons,  as  clergymen,  and  ii* 
^uicffu]  aU  unarmed  and  dt^fencele<s  persons. 
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{oefltjon  that  has  boon  starteJ,  whether  philoaophical,  poliki 
cal,  or  historical}  hati  been  considered  in  a  religious  point  of 
kiew.  So  powerful,  iodeeU.  ha»  been  the  authority  of  the 
Clmrch  in  matiers  of  intelleci,  itiai  even  the  niaihcniaiical  and 
physical  sciences  hare  been  obliged  to  submit  to  its  doctriiiBA. 
The  spirit  of  theology  has  been  as  it  were  the  blood  which 
has  circulated  in  the  veins  of  tlte  European  world  down  Vo  tht* 
lime  of  Bacon  md  Descartes.  Bacon  in  Cnj^land,  and  Dcs- 
•lartec  in  France,  were  the  first  who  carried  the  human  mind 
nut  of  the  pule  of  theology. 

We  shall  find  the  same  fact  h^ild  if  wc  travel  through  tht 
regions  of  literature :  the  habits,  the  sentiments,  the  lani^ruag*.- 
of  theology  there  sliow  themselves  at  every  step. 

This  inthience,  taken  altogether,  has  been  salutary,  i^  not 
only  kept  up  aiid  ministered  to  the  intellectual  movement  in 
Europe,  but  the  system  of  doctrines  and  preempts,  by  whosb 
authority  it  siaanpcd  its  impress  upon  that  movement,  was  in- 
calculably superior  to  any  which  ilic  ancient  world  had  known. 

The  influence  of  the  Church,  moreover,  has  given  to  the 
development  of  the  human  mind,  iu  our  modern  world,  an  ox- 
tent  and  variety  which  it  never  possessed  elsewhere.  In  the 
Cast,  intelligence  was  altogether  religious:  among  the  Greeks, 
it  was  almost  exclusively  human  :  there  hum:in  culture — hu- 
manity, properly  so  called,  its  nature  and  duslltiy— actually 
disappeared;  here  it  was  man  alone,  his  pussious,  his  feel- 
ings, his  present  iniercsls,  which  occupied  the  Held.  In  our 
world  the  spirit  of  religion  mixes  itself  with  all  but  excludes 
nothing.  Human  feelings,  human  interests,  occupy  a  cuu- 
■liderable  space  in  every  branch  of  our  literature  ;  yet  the  re- 
ligious character  of  man,  that  jM)rtion  of  his  being  which  con- 
lects  him  with  another  world,  appears  at  every  turn  in  iJiem 
^l.  Could  modern  iuieUigence  assume  a  visible  shape  w« 
nhould  recognise  at  once,  in  its  mixed  character,  the  linger  of 
man  and  the  finger  of  God.  Thus  the  two  great  sources  of 
human  development,  humanity  and  religion,  iiave  been  open 
at  the  same  time  and  flowed  in  plenteous  streams.  Notwith* 
standing  all  the  evil,  all  the  abuses,  which  may  have  cropi 
into  the  Church — nolwiilistanding  all  the  acts  of  tyranny  of 
which  she  has  been  guilty,  we  must  still  acknowledge  her  in- 
fluence upon  the  progress  and  culture  of  the  human  intellect 
jO  hftTO  been  beneficial  \  that  she  has  assisted  in  its  dovolo|i- 
incnt  naher  tbau  its  compression,  iu  its  oxtcnsioi  uilivr  thsji 
its  coulinomeni 
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The  case  is  widely  differeni  when  wft  look  nt  ihe  Churcli 
in  a  political  point  of  view.  By  softening  the  nicgcd  mm- 
ner«  and  scniimenis  of  the  people ;  by  raising  her  roicc 
agninst  a  grvat  iiumber  of  practical  barbarisms,  and  doing 
what  »he  could  to  expel  them,  there  is  no  doubt  birt  the  Church 
largely  contributed  to  the  melioration  of  the  80-;ial  condition; 
but  with  regnrd  to  politics,  properly  so  called,  with  regard  t»i 
all  that  concerns  the  relations  between  the  governing  and  tho 
governed — between  power  and  liberty — I  cannot  conceal  my 
ooinion,  that  its  influence  has  been  baneful.  In  this  respect 
the  Chtircb  has  always  shown  herself  as  the  interpreter  and 
defender  of  two  systems,  equally  vicious,  that  ia,  of  theocracy, 
and  of  the  imperial  tjTanny  of  the  Roman  empire — that  is  to 
say,  of  despotism,  both  religious  and  civil.  Examine  all  ii« 
institutions,  all  its  laws ;  peruse  its  canons,  lock  at  its  pro- 
cedure, and  yoii  will  everywhere  find  the  raajtims  of  iheocracv 
or  the  empire  to  predominate.  In  her  weakness,  the  Church 
sheltered  herself  under  the  absolute  power  of  the  Roman 
Emperors ;  in  her  strength  she  laid  claim  to  it  herself,  uodei 
the  name  of  spiritual  power.  We  must  not  here  confine  our- 
aelves  to  a  few  particular  facts.  The  Church  has  o(tcn,  i>o 
doub*,  set  up  and  defended  the  rights  of  the  people  against  ihu 
bad  government  of  their  nilers ;  often,  indeed,  has  she  ap- 
proved and  excited  insurrection  ;  often  too  has  she  maintained 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people  in  the  pres^ce  oftbei; 
sovereigns.  But  when  the  question  of  political  securities 
came  into  debate  between  power  and  liberty ;  when  any  step 
was  taken  to  establish  a  system  of  permanent  institutiouA, 
which  might  eSectually  protect  liberty  from  the  invasions  of 
power  in  general ;  the  Church  always  ranged  herself  oo  the 
side  of  despotism. 

This  should  not  astonish  us,  neither  should  we  be  too  ready 
to  attribme  it  to  any  particular  failing  in  the  dergy,  or  to  an} 
panimlar  rice  in  the  Church.  There  is  a  more  profound  and 
powerful  cause. 

What  is  the  object  of  religion  \  of  any  religion,  true  or 
felse  f  It  is  to  govern  the  human  passions,  the  human  wilL 
AH  religion  is  a  restraint,  rn  authority,  a  govertunent.  It 
t»roe8  in  the  name  of  a  divine  law,  to  subdue,  to  mortify  hn- 
nmm  mtBre.  It  is  then  to  himian  libeity  that  it  directly  op- 
ttself  h  is  human  hberty  that  resists  it,  and  thai  n 
•0  a\«tca»e.     This  is  the  grand  object  of  religion,  its 
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liut  while  it  is  wiUi  human  liberty  that  all  religions  havn 
toconlenti,  while  ihey  aspire  lo  reform  the  will  of  man.  they 
h«TO  no  lueans  by  which  they  can  act  upon  him — they  have 
no  moml  ^lower  over  him,  but  through  his  own  will,  his  liber- 
ty. When  ihpy  make  use  of  exterior  mean»,  when  they  re- 
ftoit  to  force,  to  seduction — in  short,  make  use  of  means  op- 
posed lo  the  free  consent  of  man,  they  treat  him  aa  we  treat 
water,  wind,  or  any  jwwer  entirely  physical :  they  fail  in  iheir 
object ;  they  attain  not  their  end  ;  they  do  not  roach,  they 
cannot  govern  the  will.  Before  religions  can  really  accom- 
plitoh  ihoir  task,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  accepteiJ 
by  the  free-will  of  man  :  it  is  necessary  that  man  should  sub- 
mit, but  it  must  bu  willingly  and  freely,  and  that  he  still  pre 
serves  Ids  liberty  in  the  midst  of  this  submission.  It  is  in 
his  that  resides  the  double  problem  which  religions  are  called 
ipon  to  resolve. 

They  have  too  of»cn  mistaken  their  object.  They  have  re- 
garded liberty  as  au  ol>stacle,  and  not  as  a  means ;  they  have 
orgotten  the  nature  of  the  power  to  which  they  address  them- 
selves, and  have  conducted  themselves  towards  the  human 
soul  as  they  would  towards  a  material  force.  It  is  this  error 
that  has  led  them  to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  power, 
on  the  aide  of  despotism,  against  human  liberty ;  regarding  it 
a«  an  adversary,  they  have  endeavored  to  subjugate  rather  than 
to  protect  it.  '}\m\  religioiid  but  fairly  considered  their  moans 
of  operation,  had  ihcy  not  suffered  themselves  to  bo  drawn 
away  by  a  natural  but  deceitful  bias,  they  would  have  seen 
that  liberty  is  a  condition,  without  which  man  cannot  be  moral- 
ly governed  ;  that  religion  neither  has  nor  ought  to  have  any 
means  of  influence  not  strictly  moral :  they  would  have  re- 
spected the  will  of  man  in  their  attempt  to  govern  it.  They 
have  loo  often  forgotten  this,  and  iho  issue  has  been  that  rc- 
li^ous  power  and  liberty  have  suffered  together. 

I  will  not  push  further  this  investigation  of  the  general  cot 
sequences  that  have  followed  the  influence  of  the  Church  up- 
on European  civilization.  1  have  summed  them  up  in  ttii? 
;liwble  result, — a  great  and  salutary  influence  npim  its  moral 
oikd  intellectual  condition  ;  an  influence  rather  hurtful  ihnti 
beneficial  to  its  political  condition.  We  have  now  to  try  oui 
iksBcttions  by  facts,  !o  verify  by  history  what  wo  have  as  yei 
(ndy  deduced  from  the  nature  and  situation  ot  ecclesiastical 
awioly      Let  us  now  pee  what  was  thri  destiny  ol  the  Chrif- 
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nan  Churtih  from  t\\c  dMi  to  the  iwclftli  rentury,  and  whethfar 
ihe  principles  which  I  Imve  laid  down,  the  rosiilis  which  I 
havo  eudeavured  to  draw  [roiii  ihom,  havu  really  been  vu  :h  ae 
I  have  represented  them. 

Let  mo  caution  you,  however,  against  suppoaing  that  thjsc 
principles,  ihese  reaidta,  appeared  all  at  once,  and  as  clearly 
as  they  arc  hero  sot  forth  by  me.  ^Ve  arc  apt  to  fall  into  tlit« 
frreat  and  common  error,  in  looking  at  the  past  tlirough  cen- 
turies of  distance,  of  forgetting  mora]  chronology ;  we  are 
apt  to  forget — extraordinary  forgetfulncss !  that  history  is  es* 
*ienlially  successive.  Take  the  life  of  any  man — of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  of  Cardinal  Hichclieu,  of  Gtistavus  Adolphus.  He 
enturs  upon  his  career ;  he  pushes  forward  in  life,  and  rises ; 
great  circumstances  act  upon  lum  ;  he  acts  upon  great  cir- 
cumstances. He  arrives  at  the  end  of  all  things — and  then 
It  is  we  know  him.  Hut  it  is  in  his  whole  character ;  it  is  as 
a  complete,  a  Hnished  piece  ;  such  in  a  manner  as  lie  is  turn- 
ed out,  after  a  long  libor,  from  the  workshop  of  Providence. 
Now  at  his  outset  he  was  not  what  he  thus  became;  he  was 
not  cuinpletod — not  finished  at  any  single  moment  of  his  life  ; 
he  was  formed  successively.  Men  are  formed  morally  in  the 
same  way  as  they  are  physically.  They  change  every  day 
Their  existence  is  constantly  undergoing  some  moditicatinn 
The  Cromwell  of  1G50  was  not  the  Cromwell  of  1640.  It  is 
true,  tliora  is  always  a  large  stock  of  individuality;  the  same 
limn  still  holds  on  ;  but  how  many  ideas,  how  many  senii- 
tnvnts,  how  many  incUnations  have  changed  in  him!  What 
a  number  of  things  ho  has  lost  and  acquired!  Thus,  at  what* 
ever  moment  of  his  life  we  may  look  at  a  man,  he  is  nev<*r 
such  as  wo  see  him  when  his  course  is  finished. 

Thin,  nevertheless,  is  an  error  into  which  a  great  nuinhe: 
if  historians  have  fallen.     NVhen  ihey  have  acquired  a  com 
plcto  idea  of  a  man,  have  seulod  his  character,  they  sec  him 
in  this  same  character  throughout  liis  whole  career.     With 
thttm,  it  is  the  same  Cromwell  who  ontera  parliament  In  1628, 
and  who  dies  in  the  palace  of  White-Hall  thirty  years  afiar 
wanls.     Just  such  mist^ikes  as  these  we  are  very  apt  to  fall 
into  with  regard  to  imUtutions  and  general  inAuences.     I  cau- 
tion yuu  against  thein.     I  have  laid  down  in  'iieir  complete 
form,  OS  a  whole,  the  prtiicij4osof  the  Church,  and  Uie  conM; 
lances  whivh  may  be  deduced  I'rom  tlieiu.  Ue  a:±sured,  how 
.«ver.  thai  hi.'iioricnlly  this  picture  la  not  true.     All  it  repre 
3tfut)»  h:u  taken  i4ace  dtsiointcdly,  i^uccivsiroly ;  has  beci 
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^Ctttired  here  and  there  over  space  ancl  Lintc,  Expect  not  to 
find,  in  the  recital  of  evenu?,  a  similar  coniplotenrss  or  whole, 
the  aame  prompt  nml  systematic  concalenalion.  One  principle 
will  be  visible  liore,  anotlior  there  ;  all  will  be  incomplete, 
unequal,  dispersed  ;  we  must  come  to  modern  limes,  to  the 
rod  of  it«  career,  before  wo  can  view  it  as  a  whole. 

1  shall  now  lay  before  you  the  various  states  through  which 
die  Church  passed  from  the  fifth  lo  the  twelfth  century. 
We  may  not  fmil,  perhaps,  the  complete  demonstration  of  the 
Hfaiemenis  which  I  have  made,  but  wc  shall  see  enough,  I  ap- 
Jjrchend.  to  convince  us  that  they  are  founded  in  truth. 

The  first  state  in  which  we  see  the  Church  in  the  fifth  cer- 
tiny,  is  as  the  Oiurch  imperial — the  Church  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Just  nt  the  time  the  Empire  fell,  the  Church  believ- 
ed she  had  attained  the  summit  of  her  hopes :  after  a  long 
struggle,  sbe  had  completely  vanquished  paganism.  Gratiar., 
the  last  em|>eror  who  assumed  the  pagan  dignity  of  sove- 
reign pontiff,  died  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  The 
Church  believed  herself  equally  victorious  in  her  struggle 
against  heretics,  particularly  against  Arianism,  the  principal 
heresy  of  the  time.  Theodoaiua,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, put  them  down  by  his  imperial  edicts ;  and  had  the 
double  merit -of  subduing  the  Arian  heresy  and  alwlishing  the 
worship  of  idols  throughout  the  Roman  world.  The  Church, 
then,  was  in  (wssession  of  the  government,  and  had  obtained 
the  victory  over  her  two  greatest  enemies.  It  was  at  this 
moment  that  the  Roman  Empire  failed  her.  and  she  stood  iti 
the  presence  of  new  pagans,  of  now  heretics — in  the  pres- 
fmce  of  the  barbarians — of  Goths,  of  Vundals,  of  Burgun- 
dians  and  Franks.**  The  fall  was  immense.  You  may  easily 
imagine  that  an  aflectionate  attachment  for  the  Empire  was 
lor  a  long  lime  preserved  in  the  Romish  Church,  lloncc  wr 
see  hor  cherish  so  fondly  all  that  was  left  of  it — municipal 
vDTemment  and  absolute  power.     Hence,  when  she  had  sue 


'*  These  barbarians,  it  will  Le  remembered,  followed  the  Arion 
hereby,  both  fhuse  whu  embraced  Christianity  bcfure  the  invasion 
lif  ihe  Empire,  and  ihuse  whu  did  so  afier  (hat  event.  The  Bur 
eundians,  confericd  by  Arian  niissionaries  in  '1,13,  ad^>p!c'd  thi' 
l^ihnlic  faith  nhoul  nl7.  The  Franks,  following  the  example  r4 
niovrs.  embraced  the  orib'tduz  faith  in  497. 
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ceedtxl  in  conrerting  tlie  barbarian!},  fthc  endeavored  lo  re^«- 
tablisb  the  Empire ;  she  called  upon  the  barbarian  king9»  ebi 
conjured  them  to  become  Roman  emperors,  to  assume  the 
pririJege  of  Homan  emperors ;  to  enter  into  the  same  rela- 
(iona  with  the  Church  which  had  existed  between  her  and  the 
Roman  Empire.  This  was  ihe  great  object  for  which  ihe 
oishops  of  tlie  6rth  and  sixth  centuries  labored.  Such  was 
the  general  stale  ot  the  Church. 

The  attempt  could  not  succeed — u  was  impossible,  to  make 
t  Roman  Empire,  to  mould  a  Roman  society  out  of  barbarians. 
Like  the  civil  world,  the  Church  hei'self  sui.k  into  barbarism. 
This  was  her  second  state.  Comparing  the  writings  of  the 
monkish  ecclesiastical  chroniclers  of  the  eighth  century  wiih 
those  of  the  preceding  six,  the  diifcrence  is  immense.  All  re- 
mainsof  Roman  civilization  had  disappeared,  eren  its  very  lan- 
guage— all  became  buried  in  complete  barbarism.  On  one  side 
the  rode  barbarians,  entering  inu>  the  Church,  became  bishops 
and  priests ;  on  the  other,  the  bishops,  adopting  the  barbarian 
life,  became,  without  quitting  their  bishopricks,  chiefs  of  bands 
of  marauders,  and  wandered  over  the  country,  pillaging  and  de» 
sUoying  like  so  many  compajiies  of  Cloris.  Gregory  of  Tours 
gives  an  account  of  several  bishops  who  thus  passed  their 
lii'es,  and  among  others  Salone  and  Sagittarius. 

Two  important  facts  look  place  while  the  Church  continued 
in  this  state  of  barbarism. 

The  first  was  the  separation  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
powers.  Notliiag  could  be  more  natural  than  the  birth  of  this 
principle  at  this  epoch.  The  Church  would  have  restored 
tbe  absolute  power  of  the  Roman  Empire  that  she  might  par- 
take of  it,  but  she  coidd  not  ^  she  therefore  sought  her  safety 
in  independence.  It  became  necessar>'  that  she  should  be 
able  in  all  pons  lo  defend  herself  by  her  own  power ;  for  she 
was  threatened  in  every  quarter.  Ever)'  bishop,  every  priest, 
naw  the  rude  chiefs  in  their  neighborhood  interfering  in  the 
atfairs  of  the  Church,  that  they  might  procure  a  slice  of  its 
wealth,  its  territory,  its  power ;  and  no  other  means  of  defenco 
seemed  left  but  lo  say,  **  The  spiritual  order  is  completely 
Bcparated  from  the  temporal ;  you  ha\e  no  right  to  interfeif 
with  it."  This  principle  became,  at  every  point  of  attack,  the 
Jcfi'nsivc  armor  of  the  Churrh  against  barbarism. 


K  sort  Md  imjMirtnnl  fad  which  U»ok  place  at  this  same  pe 
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nod,  was  tho  esiabtishmeni  of  the  monastic  ordisriK  in  ilm  wbhI. 
it  was  at  iho  commencement  of  iho  aixih  cAiuuiy  that  St. 
Benedict  published  the  rules  of  his  order  for  thu  uho  ot*  the 
jiooks  oi  iliii  weKt,  then  few  in  number,  but  whu  from  this 
ime  prodigiously  increased.  Ttio  monks  ut  tiiis  epoch  dut 
tiot  yet  belong  to  the  clerical  body,  but  were  still  retrarded  an 
a  part  of  the  laity.  Priests  and  even  bishops  were  sometimeb 
chi»scn  from  among  ihcm ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  close  of  thi: 
fifiK  and  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  that  monks  in  general 
were  considered  as  belonging  to  the  clergy,  properly  &o  called. 
Priests  and  bishops  now  entered  the  cloister,  thinking  by  so 
doing  thoy  a<lvauced  a  step  in  their  religious  life,  and  iucieas- 
ci\  llie  sanctity  of  their  olfice.  The  monastic  life  thus  all  at 
once  became  exceedingly  popular  throughout  Kurope.  Tlu! 
monks  had  a  greater  power  over  llm  imagiiiaiion  of  the  bar- 
liarians  than  the  secular  clorgy.  Tho  simple  bishop  and  priest 
bad  in  some  measure  lost  their  hold  upon  tlie  minds  of  bar- 
barians, wlio  were  accustomed  to  sec  tliem  every  day;  to 
maltreat,  perhaps  to  pillage  thorn.  It  was  a  more  important 
maUcr  to  attack  a  monastery,  a  body  of  holy  men  congregated 
in  a  holy  place.  Monasteries,  therefore,  became  during  this 
barbarous  perlud  an  oitylum  for  the  Church,  as  the  Church  was 
for  the  laily.  Pious  men  here  look  refuge,  as  others  in  the 
Bast  had  done  before  in  tlie  Thebiaa,  in  order  to  escape  the 
worldly  life  and  corruption  of  Constantinople.'* 

"Si  Antimony,  born  in  the  year  251,  is  said  to  hare  laid  tbefuun- 
dation  of  the  monastic  orders  about  305,  by  giving  rules  to  the 
Christian  recluses  who  had  withdrawn  to  the  deserts  of  Thebias  in 
Upper  Egypt.  His  discipline  was  carried  by  some  of  his  disciples 
into  ^yria.  Subsequently  ^t,  Basil  (burn  326)  founded  a  conven: 
in  Poatus.  The  tir-^t  conununity  of  inuuks  in  Gaul  was  established 
br  St.  Martin  gf  Tuurs,  who  about  375  built  the  famous  convent 
ut  i^tarmouilcrs.    lie  bad  previously  founded  one  at  Milan  in  Italy. 

Tlie  di^iipline  of  the  Egyptian  monks  was  ailroduced  at  the  be- 
finnias;  of  the  fifth  century  into  Provence,  by  Sl  Honoratius  and 
§L  Cassian ;  the  former  of  whom  established  a  monastery  at  Le* 
riof,  the  latter  at  Marseillps. 

There  were,  however,  no  reg-ular  monastic  vows  or  paMic 

grofession  till  the  sixth  century.  They  were  then  introduced  by 
L  Benedict,  Krsl  in  a  monastery  founded  by  iiim  al  Mon:e  Casino 
near  Naples  hi  5^.  The  strict  rules  established  by  him  were 
adopted  into  all  the  European  convents.  By  their  vows  the  monk.-4 
were  obli^red  lo  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience :  their  rules  of 
Jiscipnne  requireo  them  to  devote  their  lime  to  study,  and  to  laV^ 
with  their  handii. 
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Those,  then,  are  ihe  iwo  most  important  facts  in  iho  history 

of  the  Church,  during  the  period  of  barbarian.  First,  tht* 
HCparation  ofthu  Kpiritual  and  temporal  powers ;  and,  secondly, 
the  introduction  and  establishment  of  the  monastic  orders  in 
the  West. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  period  of  barbarism,  a  fresh  auempi 
waa  inad<j  to  raise  up  a  new  Roman  empire — 1  allude  to  the 
fttUinpt  of  Charlemagne.  The  Church  and  the  civil  sovereigri 
■  [fain  contracted  a  close  alliance.  The  holy  see  was  full  of 
docility  while  this  lasted,  and  ^eaily  increased  its  power 
The  attempt,  however,  again  failed.  The  empire  of  Charle- 
magne was  broken  up  ;  but  the  adTantagcs  which  the  see  of 
liomc  derived  from  bis  alliaiice  were  great  and  pbrmaneni. 
The  popes  henceforward  were  decidedly  the  chiefs  of  the 
Christian  world. 


Upon  (he  death  of  Charlemagne,  another  period  of  nntet- 
iledness  and  confusion  followed.  The  Church,  together  with 
civil  society,  again  f<3U  inio  a  chaos  ;  again  with  civil  society 
fthe  arose,  and  with  it  entered  into  the  frame  of  the  feudal 
system.  This  waa  ilie  third  state  of  the  Church.  The  dis- 
solution of  the  empire  formed  by  Charlemagne,  was  followed 
oy  nearly  the  same  results  in  the  Church  as  in  civil  life ;  all 
unity  disappeared,  all  became  local,  partial,  and  individual 
Now  began  a  struggle,  in  the  situation  of  the  clergy,  such  an 
had  scarcely  ever  before  been  seen :  it  was  the  struggle  of 
the  feelings  and  itilerest  of  the  possessor  of  the  fief,  with  tho 
feelings  and  interest  of  the  priest.  The  chiefs  of  ilio  clergy 
w«re  placed  in  this  double  situation  ;  the  spirit  of  the  priest 
and  of  the  temporal  baron  struggled  within  them  for  mastery. 
The  ecclp.Hiaaiicol  spirit  naturally  became  weakened  and  di- 


DurtLg  the  dark  period  from  the  sixih  century  to  the  ninth,  tht> 
uionks  rendered  creai  service?  to  the  cause  uf  religiua,  letters,  and 
civilizaiion.  B^  their  industrious  hands  waste  forests  and  barren 
liuidi  WL-re  converted  into  rich  and  productive  gardens;  in  the  coa- 
veuts  were  prcf^erved  all  the  remains  of  oncieai  learning;  there 
missiooarics  were  educated, 

Reverence  fur  these  insiiiutions,  and  gratitude  for  the  beoefitfi 
they  conferred,  led  to  ijifts  and  endowments  on  the  part  of  th-,' 
^iious  laity,  until  at  lengih  tnc  monasteries  became  as  notorioosfnt 
i-ichcr  lutiiry.  and  corruption,  as  they  were  at  first  fur  stroplicitv 
tevuL  /n,  and  industry. 
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kided  hy  tliis  process^ — it  was  no  longer  so  powerful,  so  uni 
rcrsal.  Iiulividual  interest  began  to  prevail,  A  lasle  for  in- 
dependence, the  habits  of  the  I'cudal  life,  loosened  the  ties  of 
•he  hierarchy.  In  this  state  of  tilings,  ihe  Church  made  an 
Bitenipt  within  its  own  bosom  to  correct  the  cfleciH  of  ihiis 
general  break-up.  It  endeavored  in  several  parts  of  lis  oni- 
pirO|  hy  means  of  federation,  by  common  acscmblies  and  de- 
liberations, to  organize  national  Churches.  It  is  during  tliis 
|ieriod,  during  the  sway  of  the  feudal  system,  that  we  meet 
'svith  the  greatest  number  of  councils,  convocations,  and  eccle* 
eiasiicai  assemblies,  as  well  provincial  as  national.  In  France 
especially,  this  eiuJeavor  at  unity  appeared  to  be  followed  up 
with  much  spirit.  Uiiicmar,  archbishop  of  RheimSj  may  be 
considered  as  tlie  representative. of  this  idea.  He  labored  in- 
cessantly to  organize  the  French  Church  ;  he  sought  out  ami 
employed  every  means  of  correspondence  and  union  which 
he  thought  likely  to  introduce  into  the  Feudal  Church  a  littie 
inoro  unity.  We  find  him  on  one  siJc  maintaingthe  indepen- 
dence of  the  Church  with  respect  to  temporal  power,  on  the 
other  its  independence  with  respect  to  the  Roman  see  ;  it  was 
ho  who,  le^nung  that  the  pope  wished  to  come  to  Franre,  and 
threatened  to  excommunicate  the  biahops,  said,  Si  excommu* 
nieaturus  venfint^  exrornmunicatus  abibit. 

but  ihc  attempt  thus  lo  organize  a  feudal  Church  succeed- 
ed  no  better  ihan  the  attempt  to  re-esiabliah  the  imperial  one. 
There  wore  no  means  of  re-producing  any  degree  of  unity 
sniong  its  mcmbera  ;  it  tended  more  and  more  towards  disso- 
lution. Each  bishop,  each  prelate,  each  abbot,  isolated  him- 
self more  and  more  in  his  diocess  or  monastery.  Abuses  and 
disorders  increased  from  the  same  cause.  At  no  time  wofj  the 
crime  of  simony  carried  to  a  greater  extent — at  no  lime  \''ere 
ecclesiastical  benefices  disposed  of  in  a  more  arbitrary  man- 
Der — never  were  the  moraU  of  the  clergy  more  loose  and  din- 
orderly. 

Both  the  people  and  the  hotter  portion  of  the  clergy  were 
^catly  scandalized  at  this  sad  state  of  tilings ;  and  u  desire 
fur  reform  in  the  Church  soon  began  lo  show  itself — a  desire 
re  fiml  Bume  authority  round  which  it  might  rally  its  better 
[•rinciplen.  and  which  might  impose  some  wholesome  restraints 
•n  the  others.  Several  bishops — Claude  of  Turin,  Agobard 
Ltf  r  yoDBt  Slc. — in  their  respective  dtocesses  altcmpted  this, 
•Mil  in  vain  ;  they  were  not  in  a  c(*ndiLioj]  to  accnmpiiah  bt 
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rasi  a  work      Fn  ilie  whole*  Church  thorc  was  only  one  jjowiu 
ihal  could  succeed  in  lUis^  "Tid  that  w.xs  tho  Roman  Sl^c  ;  nm 
was  that  power  slow  in  assuniing  the  position  which  it  wished' 
to  iLitain.     In  ihe  course  of  the  eleventh  century,  tlio  Church-) 
entered  upon  its  fourth  state — thiii  of  a  theocracy  supported, 
by  monastic  institutions. 

The  person  who  raised  the  Holy  See  to  this  power,  ao  ferj 
us  U  can  bo  consvlerod  the  work  c5  an  individual,  was  Grw- 
gnryVII.i- 

Ii  has  been  ti»e  custom  to  represent  this  groat  pontiff  as  an 
enemy  to  all  improvement,  as  opposed  to  intellectual  develop- 
meut,  to  the  progress  of  society  j  as  a  man  whose  desire  waa 
lo  keep  the  world  stationary  or  retrograding.  Nothing  it 
farther  from  the  truth.  Gregory,  like  Charlemagne  and  Peter 
iho  Great,  was  ?.  reformer  of  llio  despotic  school-  Tho  part 
he  played  in  tho  Church  was  very  similar  to  that  which  Char* 
leniLiijne  and  Peter  the  Great,  the  one  in  France  andlheotlioi 
in  lUissia,  played  among  the  laity.  He  wished  to  reform  the 
Church  (Irst,  and  next  civil  society  by  the  Church.  He  wished 
to  introduce  irilo  the  wt>rlJ  more  monilily,  more  justice,  more 
order  and  regularity  ;  he  wished  to  do  all  this  through  th», 
Holy  See,  aad  to  turn  all  to  his  own  profit. 

While  Gregory  was  endeavoring  to  bring  the  civil  world) 
into  subjection  lo  the  Church,  and  the  Church  to  tho  Sec  of 
Rome — notf  as  1  have  said  before,  to  keep  it  stationary,  or 
make  it  retrograde,  but  with  a  view  to  its  reform  and  improvo 
ment — an  attempt  of  ibe  same  nature,  a  similar  movement, 
was  made  within  the  solitary  enclosures  of  the  monasteries. 
Tho  want  of  order,  of  ditiuipline,  and  of  a  stricter  morality, 


*7  Gregory  VII.  (Ilildebrand)  succeeded  Alexander  II.  in  the 
Papal  chair  1073.  He  viriually  govemeil  the  Church  during  the 
lime  of  his  predecessor,  and  was  iridfcd  the  real  noihor  of  the  de- 
cree of  Nicliolas  U.,  I0j9,  by  which  tbe  power  of  nominating  and 
conGrmiiig  the  [lope  was  taken  fr4nn  the  German  emperors  and  vest- 
ed in  tbe  cardinals.  His  whole  life  was  devoted  lu  agijrandiziag  ibe 
power  of  the  Holy  See.  His  talents  were  great,  and  hia  energy 
indomitable.  He  died  lOSl  For  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Pa- 
^jbI  power,  see  Hallam'silliddle  Ages,  Chap.  VII.,  Qud  Ranke*s  Hi> 
tory  uf  the  Popes. 

The  Papal  power  was  at  its  height  from  tbe  lime  uf  lunoeenl 
HU  urn,  to  that  of  Boniface  VIII..  129-i,  after  which  it  seiwihl* 
dM'lined 
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wu«  Mverely  foil  ami  criod  oul  for  with  a  zeal  that  woulil  noi 
be  said  nay.  About  this  Umo  Rubert  De  iMott-ine  estublishod 
his  scrcro  nile  at  Citcaux  ;  about  the  same  limp  flourished  St 
Norbert,  and  the  reform^of  iho  canons,  the  refortn  of  Cluny 
and,  at  last,  the  gmit  reform  of  Hi.  Bernard,  A  general  fer 
mentation  reigned  within  the  monasteries:  the  old  monks  did 
not  like  this  ;  in  defending  themselves,  they  called  these  re- 
forms an  attack  upon  their  liberty  ;  pleaded  the  necessity  ol 
conforming  to  the  manners  of  the  lirnos,  iliat  it  was  impossihle 
•o  return  to  the  discipline  of  the  primiLive  Church,  and  treat- 
ed all  lliese  reformers  as  madmen,  as  enthusiasts,  as  tyrants. 
Dip  into  the  history  of  Normandy,  by  Ordericue  Yitalius,  and 
you  will  meet  with  these  complaints  at  almost  CTery  page. 

AH  this  seemed  greatly  in  favor  of  the  Church,  of  its  unity, 
and  of  its  power.  While,  however,  the  popes  of  Rome  sought 
to  usurp  the  government  of  the  world,  while  the  monasteries 
enforced  a  better  code  of  morals  and  a  severer  form  of  dis- 
cipline, a  (cvr  mighty,  though  solitary  individuals  protested  in 
favor  of  human  reason,  and  asserted  its  claim  fo  bo  heard,  its 
right  to  be  consulted,  in  the  formation  of  man's  opinions.  The 
greaiet  part  of  these  philosophers  forbore  to  ait:tck  common- 
ly received  opinions — I  mean  religious  creeds  ;  all  ihey  claim- 
ed for  reason  was  the  right  to  he  heard — all  thny  deelared 
was,  that  she  had  the  right  to  try  these  truths  by  Ikt  own  tests, 
and  that  it  was  not  eiiougli  that  they  should  bo  merely  affirm- 
ed by  authority.  John  Erigena,  or  John  Scotus,  as  he  la 
more  frequently  called,  Roscelin,  Abelard,  and  others,  became 
the  noble  interpreters  of  individual  reason,  when  it  now  be- 
gan to  claim  its  lawful  inhoritantie.  It  was  the  teaching  and 
writings  of  these  giants  of  their  days  that  first  put  in  motion 
that  desire  for  intellectual  liberty,  which  kept  pace  with  the 
reform  of  Gregory  VII.,  and  St.  Bernard.  If  we  examine  iho 
^neral  character  of  llus  movement  of  mind,  wc  shall  find 
Chat  it  sought  not  a  change  of  opinion,  that  it  did  not  array 
Itself  against  the  received  system  of  faith  ;  but  that  it  simply 
advocated  the  right  of  reason  to  work  for  itself — in  short,  the 
sight  of  free  inquiry. 

The  scholars  of  Abolard,  as  hn  himself  let  us,  in  his  /f»- 
tj'oductioa  to  Thrology,  requosied   him  to  give  ihem  "  some 
philosophical  arguments,  such  as  were    At  to   satisfy  their 
rniiida  ;  begged  that  he  would  instruct  them,  not  merely  to  ra 
p«au  wl«a  ho  taught  them,  buttonnderstand  it;  for  no  one  car 
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believe  that  wbirb  he  does  not  comprehe»(],  and  it  ia  absurd  U. 

set  out  to  preacii  lo  others  couceniing  things  which  neither 
those  who  Ltach  nor  those  who  ieurn  can  understand.  What 
other  end  can  the  study  of  philosopjjy  ha^-e,  if  not  to  lead  us 
lo  a  knowledge  of  God,  to  which  all  studies  should  bo  Bubor 
dinato  ?  Fur  what  purpose  is  the  residing  of  profane  autliom 
and  of  books  which  treat  of  worldly  alTaira,  f  ermitted  to  be- 
lievers, if  not  to  enable  them  to  understand  the  truths  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  give  them  the  abilities  necessary  to 
defend  them  ?  It  is  above  all  things  desirable  for  this  pur- 
pose, that  we  should  strengthen  one  another  with  all  the  pow- 
firs  of  reason;  ao  that  in  questions  so  dilFicult  and  complica- 
led  as  those  which  form  the  obJRct  of  Christioji  faith,  you  may 
be  able  to  hinder  the  subtiUies  of  tU  eneiniL's  from  luu  easily 
corrupting  its  purity." 

The  importance  of  this  lirst  attempt  after  liberty,  or  this  re 
birth  of  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  was  not  long  in  making  it- 
self felt.  Tliou^h  busied  with  its  own  reform,  the  Church 
soon  took  the  alartn,  and  at  once  declared  war  against  these 
new  rcfurmerH,  wLuhg  inc^tliods  gave  it  more  reason  to  tear 
than  their  doctrines.  Thia  clamor  of  human  reason  was  the 
j(rand  circumstance  which  burst  forth  at  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  and  hcgmning  of  the  twelfth  centurieSi  just  at  the 
time  when  the  Cluirch  was  establishing  its  theocratic  and  mo- 
nastic form.  A:  this  epoch,  a  serious  struggle  for  the  first 
time  broke  out  between  tlie  clergy  and  the  adi'ucotes  of  free 
intjuiry.  The  quarrels  of  Abehird  and  St.  liemard,  the  coun- 
cils of  Soissons  and  Sens,  at  which  Abelard  was  condemned, 
wcro  nothing  ini>re  than  the  cxpressiou  of  thia  fact,  which 
holds  so  important  a  place  in  the  history  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. It  was  the  principal  occurrence  which  atrecled  the 
Church  in  the  twelfth  century ;  the  point  at  which  we  will, 
fi>r  the  present,  take  leave  of  it. 

But  at  this  same  instniit  another  power  was  put  in  motion, 
which,  though  altogellier  of  a  tlifi'erent  character,  was  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  in  the  pro- 
gress of  society  during  the  middle  ages — I  mean  the  institu- 
tion of  free  cities  and  boroughs;  or  what  is  called  tlio  enfran- 
chisement of  the  commons.  How  strange  is  tlie  incDUsisien- 
cy  of  grossuuss  and  igtioranre  !  If  it  had  been  told  lo  these 
f.arly  citizens  who  vindicated  their  liberties  with  such  enthu- 
siasm, thai  there  were  certain  men  who  cried  out  for  the 
rights  i»f  human  reason,  the  right  of  free  inquiry,  men  who*r 
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tho  Church  regarded  as  heretics,  they  would  have  stoned  o^ 
burned  them  on  the  spot.  Abelard  and  his  friends  more  than 
once  ran  the  risk  of  suffering  this  kind  of  martyrdom.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  same  philosophers,  who  were  so  bold  in 
their  demands  for  the  privileges  of  reason,  spoke  of  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  commons  as  an  abominable  revolution 
calculated  to  destroy  civil  society.  Between  the  movement 
of  philosophy  and  the  movement  of  the  commons — between 
political  liberty  and  the  liberty  of  the  human  mind — a  war 
seemed  to  be  declared ;  and  it  has  required  ages  to  reconcile 
these  two  powers,  and  to  make  them  understand  that  theii 
interests  are  the  same.  In  the  twelfth  century  they  had  uo- 
thing  in  common,  as  we  shall  more  fully  see  in  the  next  lec- 
taro,  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  formation  of  free  ciiit^  and 
iimincipal  corporations 


X-KCTUKE   VII 


RISE    or    FREE    CITIES. 


"We  have  already,  in  our  previous  lectures,  brought  <L.>wu 

thtJ  history  of  tho  two  first  great  elemenU  of  modem  civili- 
zation,  th«  feudal  system  ajitl  the  Church,  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  third  of  these  fundiuuental  elements — that  of  the 
commons,  or  free  corjwrule  cities — will  farui  tho  subject  of 
the  present,  and  I  propose  to  hmil  it  to  .he  sune  period  as 
that  occupied  by  the  other  two. 


It  is  necessary,  however,  that  I  should  notice,  on  entering 
upon  dus  9ul)ject,  a  diHereJice  which  exists  between  corporate 
cities  and  tlie  feudal  system  and  tho  Church.  The  two  latter 
although  they  increased  in  influence,  and  were  subject  to 
many  changes,  yet  show  tliems^'lves  as  completed,  as  having 
put  on  a  definite  form,  between  tho  fifth  and  tho  twelfth  cen- 
turies— we  see  their  rise,  growth,  and  maturity.  Not  so 
the  free  cities.  It  ia  not  till  towards  the  close  of  this  period 
— till  tlio  eleventh  and  twelfth  ceniurieft — that  corporate  cities 
make  any  figure  in  history.  Not  that  I  mean  to  assert  that 
their  previous  history  does  not  merit  attention  ;  not  that  there 
are  not  evident  traces  of  thrir  existence  before  this  period; 
all  I  would  observe  is,  that  they  did  not,  previously  to  tho 
eleventh  century,  perform  any  important  part  in  the  great  dra- 
ma of  the  world,  as  connected  with  modem  civilization 
Again,  with  regard  to  the  feudal  system  and  the  Church  ;  we 
navo  seen  tliein.  between  the  fifth  century  and  the  twelftht 
act  with  power  upon  the  social  system  ;  we  have  seen  the 
eficcts  they  produced  ;  by  regarding  them  as  two  great  prin« 
ciples,  we  liave  arrived,  by  way  of  induction,  by  way  of  con* 
jeciure,  at  certain  results  which  we  have  verified  by  referring 
lo  facts  themselves.     This,  however,  we  cannot  do  with  ro« 

Srard  to  corporations.     We  only  see  these  in  their  childhood, 
i  ojin  scarcely  go  further  to-day  tlian  inquire  into  their  causes, 
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tlieir  origin  ;  and  the  few  observations  I  shaU  make  respecting 
ihoir  elVects — reapecling  the  inlluonce  of  corporate  cities  upon 
mi3(!ern  civilization,  will  be  rather  a  foretelling  of  what  after- 
warda  came  to  pass,  than  a  recouniing  of  what  actually  took 
plnce.  1  cannot,  at  this  period,  call  in  the  testimony  of  known 
and  contemporary  events,  because  it  was  not  till  between  th? 
twelfth  and  fifteenth  centuries  thai  corporations  attained  any 
degree  of  perfection  and  influence,  that  these  institutions  boro 
any  fruit,  and  that  we  can  verify  our  assertions  by  history.  I 
mention  this  dift'erence  of  situation,  in  order  to  forewarn  you 
of  that  which  you  may  Hnd  iucomplete  and  protnaturo  ka  tbu 
■ketch  1  ani  about  to  give  you. 

Iv€l  us  suppose  that  in  the  year  1789,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Icrrible  regeneration  of  France,  a  burgess  of  the  iwelfih 
century  had  risen  from  his  grave,  and  made  his  appearance 
■mong  us,  and  some  one  had  put  into  his  hands  (for  we  will 
suppose  he  could  read)  one  of  those  spirit-stirring  pamphlets 
which  caused  so  much  excitement,  fur  instance,  that  of  M. 
Sieyes,  What  is  the  third  estate  T  ("  Qnest'ce  que  le  tiers 
itaif")  K,  in  looking  at  this,  he  had  met  the  following  pas- 
sage, which  forms  the  basis  of  the  panniHlet : — '*  The  third 
estate  is  the  French  nation  without  tlic  nobility  and  clergy:" 
what,  let  nie  ask,  would  be  the  intpressiori  such  a  sentence 
would  make  on  this  burf^css'a  mind?  Is  it  probable  that  ho 
^vould  understand  it  ?  No :  he  wotdd  not  be  able  to  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  the  words,  '*  the  French  natinn,"  because 
lliey  remind  him  of  nc  facta  or  ciicumstances  with  which  lie 
would  bo  acquainted,  but  represent  a  stale  of  thin^  to  the 
fexistence  of  which  he  is  an  entire  stranger  ;  but  if  he  did  un- 
^dcrstand  tlie  phrase,  and  had  a  clear  apprehension  that  the 
absolute  sovereignty  was  lodged  in  the  third  estate,  it  is  be- 
jrond  a  question  that  he  would  characterize  such  a  pro|>osition 
OS  almost  absurd  and  iiiijnaus,  so  utterly  at  variance  would  it 
b«  with  liis  feelings  and  his  ideas  of  things — so  conlradic- 
Inry  to  tho  experience  and  observation  of  his  whole  life. 

If  we  now  suppose  the  astonished  Durgcss  to  bo  introduced 
Uito  any  one  of  tiie  free  cities  of  Franco  which  had  existed 
ir  Kis  time — say  Rheiins,  or  Beauvais,  or  Laon,  or  Noyon 
— we  shall  see  him  still  more  auioaished  and  puz/Jed  :  he  en- 
ters the  town,  he  sees  no  towers,  ramparts^  militia,  or  any 
>Uier  kind  of  defence ;  everything  exposed,  everything  an  easy 
e[<oil  to  tho  first  depredator,  the  tuwn  reaily  to  fall  into  thu 
luuids  of  the  first  assailant.     Tbo  burgess  is  alarmed  at  iho 
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•jistciirily  of  llns  frco  city,  which  ho  finds  ii  bo  deiVncHesfr 
iml  unprotected  a  condition.  He  then  proceeds  inic  ihc  heart 
of  llio  tuwn  ;  he  inquires  how  things  are  going  on,  what  is 
the  imiuro  of  its  povernment,  and  the  character  of  its  inhabi- 
Uinis.  llu  k'arns  thai  there  ia  an  aviihority  not  resideiii  wiih'ii 
its  walls,  wlitch  imposes  whatever  taxc«  it  pleases  to  levy  upf  n 
liuMii  without  their  coiiBent;  which  requires  lliem  to  keep  up 
a  iniliiia,  and  to  sen'o  in  the  anny  without  ihcir  iiiclirialiou 
iK'iiiH  consiilled.  They  talk  to  him  about  the  magistrates, 
ahum  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  ho  is  obliged  to  hear  that 
the  Imrgessfs  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  nomination.  He 
learns  that  the  municipal  government  is  not  conducted  by  the 
burgesses,  but  that  u  servant  of  the  king,  a  steward  living  at 
•I  distance,  has  the  sole  management  of  their  affairs.  In  ail- 
itition  to  this,  he  is  infonned  that  they  are  prohibited  from  a»- 
sruibling  logetliur  to  take  into  consideruiion  matters  iinmc- 
diaioly  concerning  ihemselves,  ihal  the  church  bells  have, 
cousod  lo  announce  public  meetings  for  such  purposes.  The 
burgess  of  the  twelfth  century  is  struck  dumb  with  confusion 
— n  moment  since  he  was  amazed  at  the  greatness,  the  iin- 
porianco,  the  vast  superiority  which  the  "  tiers  etat"  so  vaunt- 
iiigly  arrogated  to  itself;  but  now,  upon  examination,  ho  finds 
i)iein  deprived  of  all  civic  rights,  and  in  a  state  of  thrahloin 
and  dcgriidatiim  far  more  intolerable  than  he  had  ever  before 
witnessed.  He  passes  suddenly  from  one  extreme  lo  the 
uiher,  from  the  spectacle  of  a  corporation  exercising  sovereign 
(K>wc>r  to  a  corporation  without  any  power  at  all :  how  is  it 
[xtsKJIilo  that  he  should  understand  this,  or  be  able  to  roco 
Olio  it  ?  his  head  must  be  turned,  and  his  faculties  lost  in  w 
dor  and  confusion. 


s  It 
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Now,  let  us  burgesses  of  the  nineteenth  centur)'  imagino, 
in  our  turn,  that  we  are  transported  back  into  the  twelfth.  A 
twofold  appearance,  but  exactly  reversed,  presents  itself  lo  us 
in  a  precisely  similar  manner.  If  we  regard  the  aflairs  ol 
the  public  iii  general — iho  state,  ihe  goremment,  the  country, 
the  notion  at  large,  we  shall  neither  see  nor  hear  anything  of 
burgeasos ;  tliey  were  mere  ciphe'S — of  no  importance  oi 
oonsi  lorntion  whatever.  Not  only  so,  but  if  we  would  know 
;n  whot  estimation  they  held  themselves  as  a  body,  what 
Mt'iglit,  what  inlluence  they  attached  to  (hemselres  with  n'- 
»|)vet  to  their  relations  towanls  ihe  govemmeni  of  France  aa  i 
UAtion  we  shall  receive  a  ncply  ui  our  inquiry  in  language  et 
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prcssiv'o  of  dcop  humility  and  ttmiclity ;  while  we  shall  find 
iheir  masters,  the  lords,  from  whom  they  subsequent  y  wrested 
l)ieir  franchises,  treating  ihein,  at  least  as  far  as  words  go 
with  a  pride  and  scorn  truly  amazing ;  yet  these  indignities 
iSo  not  appear,  iu  the  slightest  degrnct  to  provoke  or  astonish 
tlieir  submissive  vassals. 

But  let  us  enter  one  of  these  free  cities,  and  see  what  it 
^ng  on  within  it.  Here  things  take  quite  another  turn :  w«* 
find  ourselves  in  a  fortified  town,  defended  by  armed  bnrgcsa- 
e«.  These  burgesses  fix  their  own  taxes,  elect  their  own 
magistrates,  hare  their  own  courts  of  judicature,  their  own 
public  assemblies  for  deliberating  upon  public  measures,  fron* 
which  none  are  excluded.  They  make  war  at  their  own  ex 
Dense,  even  against  their  suzerain — maintain  their  own  militia. 
In  short,  they  govern  themselves,  ihcy  arc  eovoreigns. 

Here  we  have  a  similar  contrast  to  that  which  made  Fra:ico, 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  so  perplexing  to  the  burgess  of  tic 
twelfth;  the  scenes  only  are  changed.  In  the  present  day 
the  burgesses,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  are  everything — 
municipalities  nothing ;  formerly  corporations  wore  every- 
thing, while  the  burgesses,  as  respects  the  nation,  were  no- 
thiug.  From  this  it  will  appear  evident  that  many  things, 
many  extraordinary  events,  and  even  many  revoluiiona,  must 
have  happened  between  the  twelftli  and  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ries, in  order  to  bring  about  so  great  a  change  as  that  which 
has  taken  place  iu  the  social  conditioit  of  this  class  of  so- 
ciety. But  however  vast  this  changf,  there  can  he  no  doubt 
but  that  the  commons,  the  third  estate  of  1789,  politically 
Bpcaking,  are  the  desccruhmts,  the-  heirs  of  the  free  towns  ol 
the  twelfth  century.  And  the  present  hauchiy,  anihitiouji 
French  nation,  wliich  aspires  so  high,  which  proclaims  so 
pompously  its  sovereignty,  ami  preten<is  nut  on'v  to  have  re- 
generated and  to  govern  itself,  but  to  regenerate  and  rule  the 
whole  world,  is  indisputably  descended  from  those  very  fret' 
towns  which  revolted  in  the  twelfth  century — with  proat  spint 
and  courage  it  must  be.  allowed,  bin  with  no  notder  objed 
than  that  of  escaping  to  some  remote  corner  of  the  land  from 
tlie  rexalious  tyranny  of  a  few  nobles. 

It  would  be  in  voin  to  expect  that  tbn  condition  of  the  fre« 
towns  in  the  twelAh  century  will  reveal  the  causes  of  a  metm- 
no-phoMis  such  as  this,  whicli  resulted  from  a  series  of  events 
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Imt  look  place  between  the  twelfth  aiid  ciglitennth  cetiturica 
It  is  ill  lliese  events  thut  we  shaJl  discover  tlie  causes  of  llii 
nhan^o  as  wo  po  on.     Nevertheless,  the  origin  of  the  *  tiert 
elat**  has  played  a  striking  part  in  its  history ;  and  though 
may  not  be  able  therein  to  trace  out  the  whole  secret  of  il 
destiny,  we  shall,  at  least,  there  meet  with  the  beeds  of  it| 
that  which  it  was  at  lirst,  again  occurs  in  thai  which  it  is  b< 
cuinc,  and  this  to  a  much  greater  extent  titan  might  be  pre' 
snmed  from  appearances.    A  sketch,  however  imperfect,  of  thc 
Plate  of  the  free  cities  in  the  twelfth  century,  will,  I  ihini 
connnce  you  of  this  fad. 


In  order  to  understand  the  condition  of  the  free  cities 
thai  lime  properly,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  them  in  tw( 
points  of  view.  There  are  two  great  questions  to  be  dctei 
mined  :  Jirxt,  that  of  the  enfranchiserncnl  of  the  continons, 
cities — lliut  is  to  say,  how  this  revolution  was  brought  aboi 
*Ahai  were  its  causes,  what  alioralion  il  effected  in  the  coi 
iliiion  of  ihe  burgesses,  what  in  that  of  society  in  general,  ani 
in  that  of  all  the  oiltcr  orders  of  the  slate.  The  second  ques- 
lion  relates  to  the  government  of  the  free  cities,  the  internal 
condition  of  the  enfranchised  towns^  with  reference  to  the 
^•jrgesscs  residing  within  them,  the  principles,  forms,  and 
customs  that  prevailed  among  them. 

From  tln'se  two  sources — namely,  the  change  introduced 
into  the  social  position  of  the  burgesses,  on  the  one  haud,  and 
from  the  inienial  government,  hy  their  municipal  economy,  oa^_ 
iho  other,  has  (lowed  all  their  influence  upon  modem  civilizu^| 
tion.     All  the  circumstances  that  can  be  traced  to  their  irn^* 
fluencc,  may  bo  referred  to  one  of  those  two  causes.     Aa 
»oon,  then,  as  we  thoroughly  understand,  and  can  saiisfac- 
lorily  account  for,  the  enfranchisement  of  the  free  cities  on 
the  one  hand,  ami  the  formation  of  their  government  on  tb^^H 
lither,  we  shall  be  in  |iosscssion  of  the  two  keys  to  iheir  hiv^H 
tury.     In  conclusion,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  on  the  great  di- 
versity of  condjiions  in  the  free  cities  of  Europe.     Tlic  facts 
which  I  am  abiiut  lu  lay  btffore  you  are  not  to  be  applied  in- 
iiscriminairly  u>  all  the  free  cities  of  ihe  twelfth  century — to 
liiosc  of  Italy.  Spain,  England,  and   France  alike;   many  of 
them  undouhi«?dIy  were  nearly  the  same  in  them  idl,  but  the 
i.-oints  o|  dilTereice  are  great  and  important.      I   shall  point 
th*»m  mil  to  your  notice  «s  I  proceed.      We  shall  uh*«*i  wkI 
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tliom  ai;nin  at  a  moro  advanced  stage  of  our  civilization,  ami 
:an  then  examine  them  more  closely. 

In  acqiioinlinn  oiirsclvos  with  tlio  history  of  ilie  pufran- 
ruiseuiciilof  iho  free  towns^  we  must  rcmcmb<;r  wliai  was  the 
clato  of  those  towns  between  tlie  fifth  and  elfiveiilh  centuries 
•^from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the  lime  when  inuiii- 
•iipal  revolution  commenced.  Here,  I  repeat,  the  differpricea 
fire  strikin;^:  the  condition  of  the  towns  varii.*d  amazingly  in 
the  ditferent  countries  of  Europe  ;  still  iJicro  are  some  fiirig 
vhich  may  he  regarded  as  nearly  common  to  them  all.  and  il 
is  to  these  that  1  shall  confme  my  observjUions.  When  I 
have  gone  through  these,  1  shall  say  a  few  wuriU  more  par- 
ticularly respecting  the  free  towns  of  France,  and  especially 
those  of  the  north,  beyond  the  Ulione  and  tho  Loire  ;  these 
will  form  prominent  figures  in  the  sketch  [  am  ahoui  to  make. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  between  the  fifth  and 
lentil  centuries,  the  towns  were  neither  in  a  state  of  servitude 
nor  freedom.  We  here  again  nm  the  same  risk  of  error  in 
the  employment  of  words,  that  1  spoke  to  you  of  in  a  pre- 
vious lecture  in  describing  the  character  of  men  and  events. 
When  a  society  has  tasted  a  considerable  time,  and  its  lan- 
guage als*),  its  words  acquire  a  complete,  a  determinate,  a  pre- 
cise,  a  sort  of  l(?gal  otTicial  significatton.  Time  has  introduced 
mto  the  signilicaiion  of  every  term  a  thousand  ideas,  which 
»re  awakoiicd  within  us  every  time  we  hear  it  pronounced, 
but  wltich,  as  they  du  not  all  bear  tho  same  dale,  are  not  all 
suitable  at  the  same  time.  The  terms  '*  srrvilu/tt:  and  freedom" 
fur  example,  recall  to  our  minds  ideas  far  more  precise  and 
ilefiuite  than  the  facts  uf  the  eighth,  ninlh,  or  tenth  coriluriea 
to  which  they  relate.  If  wo  say  that  ilie  towns  in  the  eighth 
rentury  were  iti  a  stste  of  tVceJom,  we  say  by  far  too  much: 
t¥e  attach  now  to  the  word  **fretiium**  a  significaiioii  which 
;loes  not  represent  ihe  fact  of  tho  eighth  century.  We  shall 
fall  into  the  .iame  error,  if  we  say  that  the  towns  were  in  a 
«Ute  of  servitude  ;  fur  this  term  impUes  a  state  of  things  very 
different  from  the  circumstances  of  the  municipal  Luwns  of 
those  days.  I  say  again,  then,  that  tho  towns  were  neither 
m  ■  state  of  freedom  nor  servitude  :  they  sulfered  all  the  eviU 
jt  which  weakness  is  liable  :  they  wure  a  prey  to  the  con- 
irmal  depredations,  rJipacity,  and  violence  t)f  the  strong:  yet, 
nMwulislanding  these  horrid  disorders,  their  impoverished  and 
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ItminiEiliing  populaunn,  i^e  towns  had,  .in d  still  maintained,  ft] 
cnrtain  degree  of  importance  :  in  most  of  tlieni  tlicrc  was  ft 
clergyman,  a  bishop  who  exercised  great  uuthorily.  w)io  po»« 
tic'dseJ  grt-ai  Jittlucnco  over  ilie  people,  served  as  a  lie  bo-, 
twcen  lUvin  autJ  their  conquerors,  thus  maintaining  the  cilyift 
a  sort  of  iinlfpHiidencc,  by  throwing  over  it  the  protecting 
shield  of  rcliuiori.  Besides  this,  there  were  slill  left  in  the 
towns  some  valuable  fragmeiita  of  Konuin  iiislilulions.  Wc 
are  indebted  to  the  careful  researches  of  MM.  de  Savigny,' 
Jlullma.nn,  Mdle.  de  Lezardicic,  &c.,  for  having  furnished  us 
with  many  circumstances  of  tiiis  nature.  We  hear  often,  aX 
lh:8  period,  of  tho  convocation  of  the  senate,  of  the  curiae,  of 

[)ublic  assemblies,  of  municipai  magislral'js.  Matters  of  po» 
ice,  wills,  donations,  and  a.  imdtitudc  of  civil  transactiona,^^ 
wore  concluded  in  the  cttHtg  by  the  magistrates,  in  the  same 
way  that  Oioy  had  previously  been  done  under  the  Ruman^ 
municipal  govcnimcul. 

These  remains  of  urban  activity  and  freedom  wore  gT«dual«.j 
W  disappcnring,  it  is  true,  from  day  to  day.  Barbarism  and! 
fli:*or(h'r,  evils  always  increasing,  accelerated  depopulation, 
The  ehiablishmeul  of  the  lords  of  tho  country  in  the  proviii-1 
c.v>\,  and  the  rising  prt'pondcraiuc  of  agriruUural  life,  becamaJ 
aiiolber  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  cities  The  bishops 
ih'nnst'lves,  after  they  had  incorporated  themselves  into  Iho 
feudal  frame,  aitaclieJ  much  loss  importance  lo  their  munici-J 
pai  life.  Finally,  uptm  the  triumph  of  the  feudal  system,  lh*| 
loAiis,  without  fajhiig  info  the  slavery  of  the  agricuIlurUls,, 
w*^re  entirely  subjected  lo  (he  control  of  a  lord,  were  includ- 
ed ill  *ome  fief,  and  lost,  by  this  lille,  somewhat  of  the  inde-, 
pendencc  which  still  remained  to  them,  and  which,  indeed.^ 
they  had  continued  to  |K>sse5S,  t!ven  in  the  most  barharout] 
(iuH's— even  in  the  first  ceniurii-s  of  invasion.  So  that  frotO] 
ch.>  fifth  century  up  to  the  time  of  the  complete  organization, 
uf  the  feudal  system,  the  slate  of  tlic  towns  was  continuollv 
^"Uing  worse. 

When  once,  h(}wever,  the  feudal  system  was  fairly  ewtab 
liAhed,  when  evt^ry  man  had  taken  his  place,  and  became 
fixed  as  it  were  lo  ^he  soil,  when  tho  wandering  life  had  en- 
lil«Iy  craped,  the  towns  again  assumed  some  im]K»rtance — H 
new  activity  began  to  display  itself  wiiliin  tltcm.  This  is  not 
nuiprininc-      Unman  activity,  as  wo  all  know,  is  like  the  ler 
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.iliiy  nf  .the  soil, — wlirn  ihe  disturbing  process  is  over,  il  ^> 
appears  and  makes  all  lo  grow  and  blossom ;  whurevur  there 
iippears  Uie  least  glimmering  of  peace  and  order  the  hopes  of 
man  are  exciled,  and  with  his  hopes  his  induslr)\  This  u 
whul  took  place  in  the  cilies.  No  sooner  was  society  a  HuIh 
Kettled  under  the  feudal  system,  lh:m  the  prupriotors  of  Hefs 
began  to  feel  new  wants,  and  U)  acijuire  a  certain  degree  of 
taste  for  iniprovemeiit  and  nioliuralioii  ;  this  gave  rise  to  some 
hitlo  commeree  and  indusir)'  in  ihe  towns  of  their  dnrntvinsj 
#;ealih  and  population  increased  within  them, — slowly  fur  cer- 
tain, hut  still  they  increased.  Among  other  cjrc:'nistances 
which  aided  in  bringing  ihia  ahoui,  there  is  one  which,  in  my 
opinion,  has  not  been  sutFiciently  noticed, — I  mean  th«,  asy- 
lum, the  protection  which  tlie  churches  afTurded  to  fugitives. 
Before  the  free  towns  wore  conRltlnit'ilj  before  they  wero  in  a 
condition  by  their  powrr,  their  fortificnitiotis,  to  offer  an  iisylum 
to  iho  desolate  populalioti  of  the  country,  when  there  was  no 
place  of  safety  for  them  but  the  eliureh,  this  circumstance 
dlonc  wtis  sufHcient  to  draw  into  the  cities  many  unfortunate 
persons  and  fugitives.  These  sought  refuge  either  in  the 
church  itself  or  within  its  precincts;  ii  was  not  merely  the 
lower  orders,  such  as  serfs,  villains,  and  so  on^  that  sought 
this  proieciion,  but  fretjuently  men  of  considerable  rank  and 
wealth,  who  might  chrmce  lo  be  proscribed.  The  rhroniclea 
of  the  times  are  full  of  examples  of  this  kind.  We  find  men 
.ately  |iowerful,  upon  being  atlncked  by  some  more  powerful 
iieigbbor,  or  by  tin;  king  himwclf,  abandoning  their  dw<dling8, 
and  carrying  away  all  the  [>ro|jerty  they  could  rake  ingetbtr, 
entering  into  some  city,  and  placing  t!iemsclves  under  the  pro- 
jection of  a  churcli :  they  became  citizens.  Refugees  of  this 
iorl  l»ad,  in  my  opinion,  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  the  cilies;  they  introduced  into  them,  besides  theii 
wealth,  elements  of  a  popuhition  superior  to  ihr.  great  mass 
of  their  inhabitants.  We  know,  moreover,  that  wlien  once  ai 
assemblage  somewbnl  coiisidernble  is  formed  in  any  place 
that  other  persons  naturally  flock  to  ii ;  pcrliap^  from  finding 
It  a  place  of  greater  security,  or  perhaps  from  that  sociable 
disjwftitton  of  our  nature  which  never  abandons  us.-** 


•  lirTTpon  the  establishment  of  tbe  feudal  system.  *'  every  lowtj, 
e.xwpt  within  ibe  royal  domains,  was  subject  to  sitmc  bud.  In 
fpipcojal  cities,  the  bishop  possessed  a  considerable  nuiliorily, 
Hid  in  many  there  wa^  a  class  of  resident  nobiliiy.    It  is  proliabb' 
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By  tlie  concurrence  of  all  these  causes,  the  cities  re^invil 

■5  small  porlinn  of  power  as  soon  as  the  feudal  system  be- 
came somewhat  scttlef].  But  the  security  of  the  citizens  was 
not  rosloreil  to  an  ef^ual  extent.  The  roving,  wnndering  life 
had,  it  is  true,  ir  a  great  measure  ceased, but  to  the  conquer- 
ors, to  the  now  proprietors  of  the  soil,  this  roving  life  was  one 
j^eat  means  of  gratifying  their  passions.  When  they  desired 
tn  pillage,  thoy  made  an  excursion,  they  went  afar  lo  seek  & 
better  fortune,  another  domain.  When  they  became  mor*» 
Btuled,  wheu  they  considered  it  necessary  to  renounce  their 
predator)'  exneditions,  the  same  passions,  the  same  gross  de- 
sires, still  reinjiineri  in  full  force.  Hut  the  weight  of  these 
now  fell  upon  thos«  whom  they  found  ready  at  hand,  u\}OU  the 
powerful  of  the  worli]^  upon  the  cities.  Instead  of  going  afai 
to  pillage,  they  pillngrd  what  was  near.  The  exactions  of 
the  proprietors  of  fiefs  upon  the  burgesses  were  redoubled  at 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  Whenever  the  lord  of  the  do- 
main, by  which  a  city  was  girl,  fell  a  desire  lo  increase  his 
wealth,  l»e  gratified  his  avarice  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens. 
It  was  more  particularly  at  this  period  that  the  citizens  coai- 
plnincil  of  I  he  uiial  wnntof  comnu^rcial  security.  Merchants. 
vti  returning  from  their  trading  rounds,  coidd  not,  with  safety, 
n^turii  io  their  city.  Everj'  avenue  was  ttken  possession  of 
hy  the  lord  of  the  domain  and  his  vassals.  The  moment  in 
which  industry  commenced  its  career,  was  precisely  that  in 
which  security  was  most  wanting.  Nothing  is  more  galling 
to  an  active  spirit,  llian  to  be  deprived  of  the  long-anticipated 
pleasure  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  industry.  \Vhen  nibbed 
of  this,  hn  is  far  more  irritated  and  vexed  than  when  made  to 
suffer  in  a  stale  of  heirig  tixcd  and  monotonous,  than  when 
that  which  is  torn  from  him  is  not  the  fruit  of  his  own  ac- 
tivity, has  not  excited  in  him  all  the  joys  of  hope.  There  V6 
in  ihe  progressive  movement,  which  elevates  a  man  of  a  popu- 
lation to\^'ard3  a  new  fortune,  a  spirit  of  resistance  agaii 


ihftx  the  propunian  of  freemen  was  always  greater  than  in  ti 

country;  some  sort  of  retail  trade,  and  even  of  manufaciurr,  m 
bare  existed  in  the  rudest  of  the  middle  age-!,  and  conscquen 
Kome  little  capital  was  rt<]uired  for  their  exercise.  Nor  was  it  su 
easy  to  opprc?»s  a  collected  hodv,  as  the  scattered  and  dispirited 
.lultivaiors  of  the  soil.  Probably,  therefore,  ilie  condition  of  iKt 
towns  was  at  all  limes  by  far  the  more  toierabU  servitude.** — Hu^ 
Itm,  yiddle  Ages,  Ch»p.  ii.  pt.  2 
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juquity  aad  viulooce  much  niure  energetic  than  in  uiiy  othtn 
siumtiua. 

Such,  then,  was  the  stale  of  cities  during  the  course  of  the 
lenih  century.  They  possessetl  more  strength,  more  import* 
urce,  more  wealth,  more  interests  to  defend.  At  the  same 
time,  it  became  more  ncceasary  than  ever  to  defend  ihom,  for 
these  interests,  their  weahh  ami  (iieir  slrenglh,  became  ob- 
jects of  desire  lo  the  nobles.  VVith  ihe  iiieana  of  resistance, 
the  danger  and  diflieuliy  incrcaaocl  also.  Besides,  the  feudal 
system  gave  to  all  connected  with  it  a  perpetual  cxamj/le  of 
resistJtnce  ;  the  idea  of  an  organized  energetic  goveruaicnt, 
capable  of  keeping  society  in  order  and  regularity  by  its  inter- 
vention, had  never  presented  itself  to  the  spirits  of  that  period. 
On  the  contrar>%  there  was  a  perpetual  recurrence  of  indivi- 
Jual  will,  rt^fusing  to  submit  to  authority.  Such  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  nmjor  part  of  the  holders  of  fiefs  towards  their 
suzerains,  of  thu  small  prijprietors  of  land  lo  the  greater ;  so 
that  at  the  very  time  when  the  cities  were  oppressed  and  tor- 
iiientcd,  at  the  moment  when  they  had  new  and  greater  inter- 
ests to  siistain,  they  had  before  their  eyes  a  continual  lesson 
of  insurrection.  The  feudal  system  rendered  tliis  service  to 
mankind — it  has  constantly  exhibited  individual  will,  display- 
ing ilsclf  in  all  iLs  power  and  energy.  'I'lie  lesson  proapured; 
in  spite  of  cheir  weakness,  in  spite  of  the  prodigious  iiir^qiialily 
which  existed  between  them  and  the  great  proprietors,  then 
lords,  the  cities  everywhere  broke  out  into  rebellion  againai 
them. 

Ii  is  difficult  to  fix  a  precise  date  to  this  great  event — this 
general  insurrection  of  the  citiMs.  The  commencement  of 
(Jic:r  enfranchisement  is  usually  placed  at  the  bea;iniiing  of 
the  eleventh  cc!nlur>'.  But  in  all  great  events,  how  innuy  uii- 
bnown  and  disastrous  efforts  must  have  been  made,  before  the 
luccessful  one!  Providence,  upon  all  occasions,  in  order  lo 
accomplish  its  designs,  is  prodigal  of  courage,  virtui's.  sacri- 
fices—-tinally,  of  man;  and  it  is  only  after  a  vast  number  of 
unknown  attempts  apparently  lost,  after  a  host  of  noble  [ieart5> 
have  fallen  into  despair — convinced  that  their  cause  was  lost 
— that  it  triumphs.  Such,  nu  doubt,  was  the  case  in  the 
-ilruggle  of  the  free  cities.  Doubtless  in  tlie  eigbtli,  iiailh, 
and  Knlli  centuries  there  were  many  attempts  at  resistance 
nany  eHbrta  made  for  freedom  : — many  a"en.pta  lo   o.-.capf 
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from  bondage,  wh.ch  not  only  were  unsnccessful,  but  iho  ft 
mernbrance  of  wliioh,  from  thoir  ill  success,  has  remained 
wiihout  glor>'.  Slit]  we  may  rest  assured  that  these  alicmpu 
had  a  vast  inllueiice  ujjon  succeeding  events:  they  kept  aliv< 
and  inaiiitaintd  the  spirit  jf  liberty — tliey  prepared  the  ifrcM 
iasurrcction  i)f  the  olcvonth  century. 

I  say  insurrectiotivaiid  I  say  it  advisedly.  The  enfranchise- 
ment of  tho  towns  or  comnmiiities  in  the  eleventh  century 
wras  the  fruit  of  a  real  insurrectinn.  of  a  real  war — a  war  de- 
clared by  the  prumlaliou  of  the  cities  against  their  lords.  The 
first  fa-^l  which  we  always  meet  with  in  annals  of  this  nature, 
is  the  rising  of  ibfi  burgesses,  who  seize  whatever  arms  they 
can  lay  (hvir  hands  on  ; — it  is  the  expulsion  of  the  people  of 
the  lord,  wlio  come  for  the  purpose  of  levying  contributions, 
gome  extortion  ;  it  la  an  enterpnse  against  the  neighhoriiio 
castle  ; — such  is  always  the  character  of  the  war.  If  the  in- 
surrection failsj  what  docs  the  conqueror  instantly  do?  Hr 
orders  the  dcsiruction  of  the  foriilications  erected  by  the 
(iitizenn,  not  only  around  their  city,  bu(  also  around  each  dwell 
ing.  We  see  that  at  the  very  moment  of  confederation,  after 
having  promised  lo  act  in  common,  after  having  taken,  in  com 
man,  the  corporation  oath,  the  first  act  of  each  citizen  was  to 
put  his  own  bouso  in  a  state  of  resistance.  Some  towns,  the 
names  of  which  arc  now  almost  forgotten,  the  little  commu- 
nity of  Vczclai,  in  Nevers,  for  example — sustained  against 
their  lord  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle.  At  length  victory  de- 
clared for  the  Ahhnt  of  Vezelai;  npoi.  the  spot  he  ordered 
the  (lemulilion  of  the  forliticatious  of  the  houses  of  the  citi- 
R«nis  ;  and  the  names  of  many  of  the  heroes,  whose  fortified 
houses  were  then  destroyed,  are  still  preserved. 

Let  us  enter  the  interior  of  these  habitations  of  our  ances- 
lors  ;  lot  us  examine  the  form  of  their  conslruclion,  and  the 
mode  of  life  which  this  reveals  :  all  is  devoted  to  war.  evnry 
thing  is  impressed  with  its  character. 

The  consiniciion  of  the  house  of  a  citizen  of  the  twelfth 
century,  so  far,  at  least,  as  we  can  now  obtain  an  idea  of  it, 
wnb  something  of  this  k'nd :  it  consisted  usually  of  three 
Htorios,  one  room  in  each  that  on  the  ground  floor  served  a« 
a  general  eating  room  for  the  family  ;  ilie  first  story  was  much 
elovautd  for  the  snkeof  st'curiiy,  and  this  is  the  most  remark* 
iible  circum^l.■lnt:e  in  the  construction.  The  room  in  this 
Btory  wa;*  the  habitation  of  the  master  of  the  house  sud  hi? 
Hite.     Tho  house  was.  '\n  eenersl.  tlarkcJ  with  an  aneulai 
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tfiMTfr,  usually  square:  another  symptom  o(  war;  another 
iicans  of  defence.  The  seconil  story  consisted  again  of  a 
•ingle  room  ;  its  use  is  not  knnwn,  but  it  probably  served  for 
*Me  children  and  domestics  Ahdvo  this  in  most  houses,  was 
a  small  platform,  evidently  intended  as  an  observatory  or 
watch-tower.  Kvery  feature  of  the  building  bore  the  appear- 
once  of  war.  This  was  the  decidrd  chararteristic,  tho  true 
iiuneof  ine  movement,  which  wrouglit  out  the  freedonr.  of  ihtf 

After  a  war  has  continued  a  ct'riain  time,  whatever  maybe 
the  belligerent  parties,  it  naturally  leads  lo  a  peace.  The 
u^aiies  of  peace  between  the  cities  and  tli«ir  adversaries 
were  so  many  charters.  These  charters  of  the  cities  were 
so  many  positive  treaties  of  peace  between  tho  burgesses  and 
their  lords. 


Tlio  insurrection  was  general.  When  I  sny  genrral,  1  do 
aol  mean  that  there  was  any  concerted  plan,  that  there  was 
anycouliiion  between  all  thR  burgesses  of  a  cniuitry  ;  nothing 
like  it  took  place.  But  tho  situation  of  all  the  towns  being 
nearly  llie  same,  they  all  were  liable  to  the  s:ime  daM|;4^r  ;  a 
prey  to  the  same  disasters.  Havintf  acquired  similar  means 
o(  resistance  and  defence,  they  made  use  of  those  means  at 
nearly  the  same  time.  It  may  be  possible,  also,  that  tho  force 
of  example  did  something ;  that  the  success  of  one  or  two 
communities  was  contagious.  Sometimes  the  charters  appear 
Co  have  been  drawn  up  from  tho  same  model ;  for  instance, 
that  of  Noyon  8cr\'od  as  a  puitern  for  those  of  Bcauvais.  St. 
i^ucniin,  and  others  ;  1  duubl^  however,  whether  example  had 
no  great  an  influence  as  is  generally  conjectured.  Communi- 
ostioQ  between  diirerent  provinces  was  dillicult  and  of  rare 
(Xcurrence ;  the  intelligence  conveyed  and  received  by  hear- 
say and  general  report  was  vague  and  uncertain  ;  and  there  ie 
much  reason  for  believing  thai  the  insurrection  was  rather 
the  result  of  a  similarity  of  situation  and  of  a  general  spon 
Laneous  muvenient.  When  I  say  ^e/irro/,  I  wish  lo  be  under 
stood  simply  as  saying  that  insurrections  took  place  every- 
where ;  they  did  not,  1  repeat,  spring  from  any  unanimon'? 
concerted  movement:  all  was  particular,  local;  each  comnm 
nty  rebelled  on  ic  own  account,  against  its  nwff  lord,  uncon* 
noctOM  with  any  i  tncr  place. 

The  viciwitudes  of  the  struggle  were  great.     Not  otdy  did 
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1UCCC9&  change  from  oae  side  to  the  other,  Liii  even  uliei 
pciLct  v^as  in  uppcar^itioo  concluded,  after  the  charter  had  beep 
solemnly  sworn  lo  by  both  parties,  they  violated  and  eludeo 
iu  arlicles  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  Kings  acLod  a  promiaeni 
pari  in  tlie  alieriiaiions  of  these  struggles.  I  shall  sjieak  of 
these  more  in  detail  when  I  como  to  royalty  itself.  Too 
much  has  probably  been  said  of  the  elTects  of  royal  influence 
upon  the  struggles  of  the  people  for  freedom.  These  efTecM 
have  been  oAcn  conicateil,  sometimes  exaggerated,  and  in  my 
opinion,  sometimes  greutly  underrated.  I  shall  hero  confine 
iTiyself  to  the  assertion  that  royalty  was  often  called  upon  to 
interfere  in  these  contoRts,  sometitnes  by  the  cities,  sometiraetf 
by  thrir  lord.s ;  and  that  it  phiyod  very  different  parts;  acting 
now  upon  uuu  principle,  and  soon  after  upon  another;  that  it 
was  ever  changing  its  intentions,  its  designs,  and  its  conduct; 
but  that,  taking  it  aUogcthor,  it  did  much,  auJ  produced  a  great 
er  y)ortion  of  good  than  of  evil. 

In  spite  of  all  those  vicissituJos,  notwitlistanding  the  per- 
petual viulatiou  of  charters  iu  the  twelfth  century — the  free- 
dom of  the  cities  was  consummated.  Europe,  and  particular- 
ly Franco,  which,  duriug  a  whole  century,  had  abounded  in 
uisurreclions,  now  abounded  iu  charters ;  cities  rejoiced  in 
lUom  witli  more  or  less  security,  but  still  they  rejoiced ;  the 
ovent  succeeded,  and  the  right  was  acknowledged. 


X«ol  us  now  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  more  immediate  re* 
•lulls  of  this  great  fact,  and  what  changes  it  produced  in  the 
situation  of  the  burgesses  as  regarded  society. 

And,  at  first,  as  reganls  the  relations  of  the  burgesses  witli 
the  general  government  of  the  country,  or  with  wliat  we  now 
call  the  slate,  it  elfectftd  neUiing;  ihey  touk  no  |>art  in  this 
more  than  before  ;  all  romaioed  local,  enclosed  within  the 
ituits  of  the  lief. 

Ouo  circumstance,  however,  renders  this  assertion  not 
strictly  true :  a  connexion  now  began  to  be  formed  between 
the  cities  and  the  king.  At  one  time  the  people  called  upoQ 
'Jie  king  for  support  and  protection,  or  solicited  him  to  gua- 
ranty tlio  charier  which  had  be«a  promised  or  sworn  to.  At 
untitlter  the  barons  invoked  the  julicial  interference  of  th« 
king  between  thorn  and  tlie  burgesses.  At  the  request  of  out 
ar  othrr  of  the  two  parties,  from  a  multitude  of  rahous  cviscc 
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vyalty  was  called  upon  lo  mierfere  in  the  quarrel,  whence  re- 
tulled  a  frequent  and  close  connexion  between  tlie  ciiizene 
uid  the  kinjE^.  In  consequence  of  this  connexion  the  ciiiee 
oecame  a  piiri  of  the  stale,  they  began  lo  have  relations  with 
the  genera.1  government 


Although  a]l  still  roraained  local,  yei  a  new  general 
of  society  became  formed  by  the  enfranchisement  of  the  ?om- 
rK>nB.  Ko  coalition  of  the  burgesses  of  different  cities  had 
taken  place  ;  as  yet  they  had  as  a  class  no  public  or  general 
existence.  But  the  country  was  covered  with  men  engaged 
in  similar  ptu:juita,  possessing  the  same  views  and  interests 
the  same  mannera  and  customs ;  between  whom  there  could 
not  fail  U)  be  gradually  formed  a  certain  tie,  from  which  origi- 
nated tlie  general  class  uf  burgesses.  Tliis  formation  of  a 
great  social  class  was  the  necessary  result  of  the  local  cnfran- 
chiseraent  of  the  burgesses.  It  must  not,  however,  be  suppus* 
ed  that  the  class  of  which  we  are  speaking  was  then  what  U 
has  since  become.  Not  only  is  its  situation  greatly  changed, 
but  its  elements  are  totally  dilTerent.  In  the  twelfth  century, 
;his  class  was  almost  oniiroly  composed  of  merchants  or  small 
traders,  and  Htilo  landed  or  house  proprietors  who  had  taken 
up  their  residence  in  the  city.  Tltree  centuries  aflerwarda 
lucre  were  added  to  this  class  lawyers,  physicians,  men  of  let- 
ters, and  the  local  magistrates.  Tbe  class  of  burgesses  was 
formed  gradually  and  of  very  difteront  elements :  history 
girea  us  no  accurate  account  of  its  progress,  nor  of  its  diver- 
sity. When  the  body  of  citizens  is  spckon  of,  it  is  erroneous- 
ly conjectured  to  have  been,  at  all  times,  composed  of  tlie 
same  elements.  Absurd  supposition  !  It  is,  perhaps,  in  the 
dirersity  of  its  composition  ai  dilTcrcnt  periods  of  history  that 
we  should  seek  to  discover  ibo  secret  of  its  destiny ;  so  long 
S4  it  was  destitute  of  inaglstraies  aud  of  men  of  letters,  so 
long  it  remained  totally  unlike  what  it  became  in  the  sixteenth 
century ;  as  regards  the  stale,  it  neither  possessed  the  same 
character  nor  the  same  importance.  In  order  to  form  a  just 
idea  of  the  changes  in  the  rank  and  inllucnce  of  this  portion 
of  society  we  must  take  a  view  of  the  ntw  professions,  the 
new  moral  suualions,  of  the  new  ictelleclual  statu  wliich  gra- 
dually arose  within  it.  In  ilie  twelfth  century,  I  must  repeat, 
be  body  of  citizens  consisted  only  of  small  mcrchaaia  o? 
traders,  who,  after  having  fiiushed  their  punUa^sL's  ami  sales 
leurod  to  their  houses  in  tiio  city  or  tuwn;  and  of  Jittie  pro 
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SrietuiT  of  hni.ses  or  lands  whz  had  tliere  taken  up  their  resl- 
ence.     Such  -was  ihe  Europfan  clajis  of  ciiiMns,  .S  its  pri- 
mary olemcniA 

The  third  great  result  of  the  enfraacKisement  of  the  cities 
WIS  the  struggle  of  classes  .  a  struggle  which  constitutes  the 
very  fact  of  roodern  liislory,  and  of  which  it  is  full. 

Modern  Europe,  indeed,  is  bom  of  this  struggle  betwcer, 
the  different  classes  of  society.  I  have  already  shown  that  in 
3ther  pUces  this  struggle  has  been  productive  of  very  differ- 
ent couso(]uences ;  in  Asia^  for  example,  one  particular  class 
hns  compleiely  triumphed,  and  the  system  of  ca&ies  has  suc- 
ceeded to  that  of  classes,  and  society  has  there  fallen  into  a 
sutc  of  immobility.  Nothing  of  this  kind,  thank  God  l  has 
taken  place  in  Europe.  One  of  the  classes  has  not  conr^ocr- 
ed,  has  not  brought  the  others  into  subjection;  no  class  has 
l>eea  able  to  overcome,  to  subjugate  the  others ;  the  struggle, 
instead  of  rendering  society  stationary,  has  been  a  principal 
ewuse  of  its  progress;  the  relations  of  the  ditfcrent  classes 
vhh  oae  aiiother  ;  ihe  necessity  of  combating  and  of  yielding 
bf  tmna ;  the  wiety  of  interests,  passiotts,  and  exckeneflia ; 
it^  6e9«re  to  cotM|uer  withovl  the  power  to  do  so :  from  all 
this  has  proboUy  sprung  the  ntost  eaergeCic,the  nosl  produc- 
tire  priaemle  of  derefoHoeot  m  Bnropeoa  ci-rilizttioo.  This 
Mn^gloortlM  dasMS  Ins  been  cootUrt;  eanity  Kas  grown 
ip  b«twc«8  ihtm ;  the  infinite  diversity  of  sittnSaoa,  of  inter- 
e8Ci,natf  of  aaaaers,  has  produced  a  Strang  Boral  koadHif; 
Ttn  iher  knvo  pcogressively  appioadked,  iwiiniaiiwd,  Md  an- 
lentpod  €Mfc  Olber ;  ererv  covaoj  of  Evope  Ins  ooea  nrno 
aoid  ^Molop  itaolf  withn'it  n  coitua  yMii  mimA,  a  cennin 
vmmmtdtf  of  itMoaa,  of  id«o%  of  oeaiteMta,  whkh  bare 
iri— pb>dof<gAa»diioniij  ■■dwnr.  In  Pmaee,  Ibr  oxm^dn, 

cnl  scfHUMs  of  ^a»eo  won  still  ^my  yinft— nil,  ret  them 
boa»dMitebnt  tkiA  tbnir  teion,  orcn  ten,  was  &rnd* 

n  red  F^nack 
^.hatof n  ii—jufiiofthe 

eochi  vnmaalh^  trwjy  knii  niRiilni  Vrtknbo«iof 
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.*Ii^)  and  purify  ilself  more  and   more,  and  every  day  lo  in 
troue  its  splendor. 

Such  are  the  ^eat|  the  iniporlaut,  ilie  conspicuous  socia 
cflecU  of  iho  rnvolutiuii  which  now  occuf)tus  our  aUention 
I^t  us  now  enJeavo*  to  sliow  what  were  its  moral  elTecU , 
4'hal  changes  it  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens  them- 
selves, what  they  became  in  consoquencc,  and  what  they 
should  morally  become,  in  their  new  situation. 

When  wc  take  into  our  consideralicn  the  conoexioa  of  the 
citizens  with  the  slate  in  general,  with  the  government  of  the- 
state,  and  with  the  interests  of  ilie  country,  as  that  connexion 
existed  not  only  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  also  iu  after  ages, 
there  is  one  circumstance  which  must  strike  us  c'ost  forcibly  : 
I  mean  the  extraordinary  mental  timidity  of  the  citizens  : 
their  humility ;  the  excessive  modesty  of  their  pretensions  tr> 
a  right  of  interference  in  the  guventmeut  of  their  country  j 
and  the  little  matter  that,  in  this  respect,  contented  them. 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen  in  them  which  discovered  that  genuine 
puliticad  feeling  which  aspires  to  the  possession  of  inHuence. 
and  to  the  power  of  reforming  and  governing;  nothing  a^ 
tests  in  them  cither  energy  of  mind,  or  loftiness  of  ambition  ; 
one  feels  ready  to  exclaim,  Poor,  prudent,  simple-hearted 
citizens ! 

There  are  not,  properly,  more  than  two  sources  whence, 
in  the  political  woild,  can  flow  loftiness  of  ambition  and  ener- 
gy of  mind.  There  must  be  either  the  feeling  of  possessing 
a  great  importance,  a  great  power  over  the  destiny  of  others, 
and  this  over  a  large  sphere ;  or  there  must  bo  in  one's  self 
a  powerful  fcehngof  personal  independence,  the  as^rance  of 
oue*8  own  Uberiy.  the  consciousness  of  having  a  destiny  with 
which  no  will  can  intermeddle  beyond  that  in  one's  own 
bosom.  Tn  ono  or  other  uf  these  two  conditiuns  seem  to  bc> 
attached  energy  of  mind,  the  loftiness  of  ambition,  the  desirf> 
to  act  in  a  large  sphere,  and  to  obtiin  corresponding  results 

Neither  of  these  conditions  is  to  be  found  in  the  situaiior 
(/  the  burgesses  of  the  middle  ages.  These  were,  as  wu 
have  just  seen,  only  important  to  themselves  ;  except  within 
the  walls  uf  their  own  city,  their  influence  amounted  to  bni 
liitie ;  as  regarded  the  state,  (u  almost  nothing.  Nor  could 
Jiey  be  possessed  of  any  great  feeling  ot* personal  indepcn- 
deitiif*:  iheir  having  conquered — their  having  obtained  a  chai* 
Mr  did  but  little  it/  tlie  way  iif  promoting  this  nnble  ticnti 
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mvnt.  'Die  burgess  of  a  city,  comparing  himseir  wiiK  Oit 
UiUe  baron  who  dwelt  near  him,  and  wliu  had  just  been  van 
■juiBKed  by  him,  would  still  bo  siMiHiblo  of  his  own  extremi! 
inreriorily ,  he  was  iijnoranl  of  thai  proud  sentiment  of  intlir 
pendenco  which  animated  the  proprietor  of  a  lief;  the  share 
of  freedom  which  ko  possessed  was  not  derived  from  himself 
»lonc,  but  from  his  asj*ociaticn  with  nthers^from  the  dilHcull 
«nd  precarious  succor  which  they  alTjrduil.  Hence  thai  r*.- 
liring  dispoyition,  that  UiiiiJiiy  of  mind,  that  lr?mhling  shy 
seas,  that  humiliiy  uf  speech^  (ihmigh  perhaps  conplbd  with 
firmness  of  purpose,)  which  is  so  deeply  stamped  on  the  char- 
acter of  ilie  burgesses,  not  only  of  the  twelfth  century,  bul 
even  of  their  most  remote  descendants.  They  had  no  taste 
for  great  enterprises  ;  if  chance  pushed  them  into  such,  they 
became  vexed  and  embarrassed ;  any  roHp  nsibiUty  was  a 
burden  to  them  ;  tht^y  fill  themselves  out  of  their  sphere,  and 
endeavored  to  return  inlo  it ;  they  treated  upon  easy  terms. 
Thus,  in  running  over  the  history  of  Europe,  and  especially 
of  Franco,  we  mny  occasionallv  find  municipal  communilicB 
esteemcfl,  consulted,  perhaps  respected,  bul  rarely  feared  ; 
they  seldom  impressed  their  adversaries  with  the  notion  that 
ihoy  were  a  great  and  formidable  pow  er,  a  power  truly  politi- 
cal. There  is  nothing  to  he  astonished  at  in  the  weakness  of 
tlie  modern  burgess;  the  great  cause  of  it  may  bo  Iracsd  to 
his  origin,  in  those  circumslano.es  of  hiB  enfranchisement 
which  1  have  just  placed  before  you.  The  loftiness  of  ambi- 
tion, independent  of  social  conditions,  breadth  and  boldness 
of  political  views,  the  desire  to  be  employed  in  public  affairs, 
the  full  ctinsciouaness  of  the  greatness  of  man,  considered  aa 
siieh,  an^  of  the  power  that  belongs  to  him,  if  he  be  capablft 
of  exurcisrug  it ;  it  is>  »hcse  aentimenLs,  these  dispositions, 
which,  of  entirely  modern  growth  in  Europe,  are  the  offspring 
of  modern  civilization,  and  of  that  glorious  and  powerful  gen- 
erality which  characterizes  it,  and  which  will  never  fail  lo  se- 
cure to  the  pubhc  an  influence,  a  weight  in  the  government  ol 
the  country,  that  were  constantly  wanting,  and  deservedly 
wauling,  to  the  burgeiiscs  out  ancestors 


As  a  set-olT  to  ttiis,  in  the  contests  which  they  had  lo  bus- 
•am  respecting  their  local  interests — in  this  narrow  field,  they 
acquired  imd  disphiyed  a  degree  of  energ)',  devoledncss,  por- 
ievorancc,  anri  patience,  which  has  never  been  surpassed 
The  dilficid'.y  of  the  enterprise  was  so  srcat,  th«y  had  tc 
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struggle  at^ainst  such  perils,  that  a  display  of  couragt*  alino.** 
hjyoinl  exanipio  l»ecame  necessary.  Our  notions  of  llie  bur 
pnns  of  i)»e  twelfth  and  ihirtcniuh  cpiiturios,  nnd  of  his  lifr 
ire  very  erroiiouus.  The  pirture  which  Sir  Walter  Scolt  hun 
drawn  i»  Quenttti  Dancnrd  of  the  burgomaster  of  I-.ieg«,  fat, 
inactive,  without  exporifnce,  without  daring,  and  caring  foi 
noticing  but  passing  his  life  in  ease  nnd  enjoyment,  is  only  fit- 
ted for  iho  stage ;  the  real  burgess  of  that  day  had  a  coat  of 
mail  continually  on  his  back,  a  piko  constantly  in  his  hand; 
his  life  was  nearly  as  stormy,  as  warlike,  as  rigid  as  Lh:>(  of 
Itie  nobles  with  whom  be  contended.  It  was  in  these  every- 
day perils,  iit  combating  ttte  varied  dangers  of  practical  lifc» 
hat  he  acquired  that  bold  and  nmscuHne  character,  that  do* 
termined  exertion,  which  have  become  more  rare  in  the  softer 
U'livity  of  modern  tunes. 

None,  however,  of  these  social  and  moral  eflects  of  the  rn- 
rnnchisement  of  corporations  became  fully  developed  in  the 
twelfth  century  ;  it  is  only  in  the  course  of  the  two  following 
centuries  that  tbej' showed  themselves  so  as  to  l)o  clearly  dis- 
;erned.  It  is  nevertheless  cwrlain  that  the  setids  of  these 
Rirecis  existed  in  the  primary  situation  of  the  common*,  in  the 
mode  of  their  enfranchisement,  and  in  the  position  which  the 
burgesses  from  that  time  look  in  society ;  I  think,  therefore, 
thai  I  have  done  right  in  bringing  these  circumstances  before 
you  lo-day. 

Ivet  us  now  |>enelrate  into  the  interior  of  one  of  those  cor- 
porate cities  of  the  twelfth  century,  that  wo  may  see  how  it 
was  governed,  that  we  may  now  see  what  principles  and  what 
facts  prevniled  in  t)io  relations  of  the  burgesses  with  one  an 
other.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  in  speaking  of  the  mu- 
nicipal s}-stem  bequeathed  by  the  Roman  empire  to  the  mo- 
dern world,  I  look  occasion  to  say,  that  the  Roman  world 
was  a  great  coalition  of  mutiicipalities,  which  had  |)reviously 
l)een  as  sovereign  and  independent  as  Rome  itself.  Each  of 
these)  cities  had  formerly  been  in  llie  same  condition  as  Ko.ne 
a  little  free  republi<-,  making  peace  aud  war,  and  governing 
itself  by  its  own  will.  As  fast  as  these  became  incorporated 
into  the  Roman  world,  tliose  rights  which  constitute  sow- 
Ttsignty — the  righ  of  war  aud  peace,  of  legislation,  taxali(»n, 
&e.  — were  transferred  from  each  city  to  ihfc  central  govnni- 
ment  at  Rome.  There  remained  then  but  one  municipal 
torore)gn*y.     Home  reigned  over  a  vast  numbor  of  m*itiici 
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ualitiob,  ivliicli  uud  noLliiiig  \^i{i  beyond  a  civic  existence 
Tho  inuiiicipal  syslnn  bocaine  essentially  clianged  :  it  was  no 
longer  a  poliiical  govornrnpinl,  but  simply  a  mode  of  admima- 
Uation.  This  was  the  grand  revoliilion  which  was  consum- 
mated under  tho  Uomun  empire.  The  municipal  system  be- 
came a  mode  of  administration  ;  it  was  reduced  to  the  gc  vern- 
ment  of  locnl  alTHirs,  to  the  civic  interests  of  the  city.  Thie 
is  the  Btute  in  w\iicU  the  Roman  empire,  at  its  fall,  left  the 
cities  and  their  institutions.  During  tho  chaos  of  barbarism, 
notions  and  facta  of  all  sorts  became  embroiled  and  confused ; 
tlie  various  attributes  of  suvereiguty  and  adniiiiiiitralion  were 
confounded,  nistiiictioiis  of  this  nature  were  no  longer  re- 
garded. Afiairs  were  suflcred  to  nm  on  in  the  course  dictated 
by  nocossiiy.  Tho  municLpaliues  bucame  sovereigns  or  ad- 
ministrators in  the  various  places,  as  need  might  require 
Where  cities  rebelled,  they  re-assumed  the  sovereignly,  for 
the  sake  uf  securityj  notout  of  respect  for  any  poliLical  theory 
nor  from  any  feeliiigof  their  dignity,  but  that  they  might  have 
llie  means  of  contending  with  tho  nobles,  whose  yoke  lliey 
bad  tiirowii  off;  tliut  they  iiiigbl  take  upuu  themselves  the 
right  to  call  out  the  militia,  to  tax  themselves  to  support  the 
war,  to  nEimo  their  own  chiefs  ami  magistrates  ;  in  a  word,  to 
govern  themselves.  The  internal  government  of  the  city  was 
their  means  uf  defence,  of  security.  Tims,  sovereignty  again 
returned  to  the  municipal  system,  which  had  been  deprived  ol 
it  by  t!ie  conquci^ts  of  Rome.  City  corporations  again  be- 
came sovereigns.  This  is  the  political  characteristic  of  tlieir 
enfranchisement. 

1  do  nut,  ho^\ever,  mean  to  assert,  that  this  sovereignty 
was  complete.  Some  trace  of  an  exterior  sovereignty  always 
may  be  found  ;  sometimes  it  was  the  baron  who  retained  llie 
right  to  send  a  magistrate  into  the  city,  with  whom  the  muni- 
cipal magistrates  acted  as  assessors  ;  perhaps  he  had  the 
right  to  collect  certain  revenues;  in  some  cases  a  fixed  tri- 
bute was  assured  to  him.  Sometimes  the  exterior  sovereignty 
of  the  community  was  in  the  hands  of  the  king. 

The  cities  themselves,  in  their  turn,  entered  into  the  feu 
dal  system  ;  they  had  vassals,  and  became  suzerains  ;  and  by 
this  title  possessed  that  portion  of  sovereignty  which  was  m 
herent  in  the  suzeraimy.  A  great  confusion  arose  between 
the  rights  which  they  held  from  their  feudal  position,  and  thoa* 
which  they  had  acquired  by  their  insurrection  j  and  by  t]ii& 
loulle  title  ihry  held  the  suvcreigutv. 
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Let  us  see,  as  far  as  ibe  very  scuniy  sources  lefi  us  will 
^low,  how  the  internal  government  of  the  cities,  at  least  in 
Ihe  more  early  limes,  was  managcui.  The  entire  body  of  the 
inhabitants  furnieti  the  connnunal  astiic-inbly :  all  those  who 
had  taken  tlic  communal  oath — and  all  who  dwell  within  the 
walls  were  obliged  to  do  so — wert*  summoned,  by  the  tolling 
iMthe  bell,  to  the  gi-neral  assembly.  In  this  were  named  the 
n.aj^Rtrate8.  'J'he  number  chosen,  ami  the  power  and  pro- 
coedings  of  the  ma^straies,  difTered  very  considerably.  Af- 
Ut  choosing  the  magistrates,  the  assemblies  dissolved ;  and 
ihe  magistrates  governed  almost  alonCj  sufficiently  arbitrarily, 
being  under  no  further  responsibility  than  the  new  elections, 
or,  perhaps,  popular  outbreaks,  which  were,  at  this  time,  the 
ereul  guarantee  fur  good  governmetit. 

You  wil*  observe  that  the  internal  oiganization  of  the  mu- 
nicipal towns  is  reduced  to  two  very  simple  elements,  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a  government  invested 
with  almost  arbitrary  power,  under  the  responsibility  of  insur- 
rections,— general  outbreaks.  It  was  impossible,  especially 
while  such  manners  prevailed,  to  establish  anything  like  a 
regular  government,  with  proper  guarantees  of  order  and  du- 
raiioiL.  The  greater  part  of  the  population  of  these  cities 
were  ignorant,  brutal,  and  savage  to  a  degree  which  rendered 
them  exceedingly  difficult  to  govern.  At  the  end  of  a  very 
short  period,  there  was  but  little  more  security  within  iheae 
communities  than  there  had  been,  previously,  in  the  relations 
of  the  burgesses  within  the  baron.  There  soon,  however, 
became  formed  a  burgess  arialocracy.  The  causes  of  this 
are  easily  understood.  The  notions  of  that  day,  coupled  with 
certjun  social  relations,  led  io  the  establishment  of  tracling 
companies  legally  coastituted.  A  system  of  privileges  be- 
came introduced  into  the  interior  of  the  cities,  and,  in  the  end 
a  great  inequality.  There  soon  grew  up  in  all  of  them  a  cer- 
tain number  of  considerable,  opulent  burgesses,  and  a  popula- 
tion, more  or  loss  numerous,  of  workmen,  who,  notwithstand 
ing  their  inferiority,  had  no  small  influence  in  the  affairs  of 
the  community.  The  free  cities  thus  became  divided  into  an 
upper  class  of  burgesses,  and  a  population  subject  to  all  the 
errors,  all  the  vices  of  a  mob.  The  superior  citizens  thuf 
found  ihemselves  pressed  between  two  great  ditBcidties  :  first, 
:hi.*  arduous  one  of  governing  this  inferior  turbulent  [MJpula 
Uon    and  sei^ondly,  thai  of  m  ^thstanding  the  cuiilimKLt  aticmpu 
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af  ihe  ancient  master  of  the  boroujjh,  who  sought  to  r«gftin 
b:3  ibnner  power.  Such  was  the  siiuatiou  of  their  affairs,  nol 
only  in  France,  but  in  Kurope,  down  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
i'his,  ptrhaps,  is  'he  cause  which  prevented  these  communi 
tiris  from  taking,  in  si;vL-rul  countritis  of  Europe,  and  especial- 
ly in  France,  that  high  political  station  w)iich  seemed  proper- 
ly to  belong  to  ih?m.  Two  spirits  were  unceasingly  at  work 
■gvithiu  tlient :  among  the  inferior  population,  a  blind,  licetf 
ttous,  furious  spirit  of  democracy ;  among  the  Ruperior  bur- 
gesses, a  spirit  of  timidity,  of  camion,  and  an  excessive  de- 
sire to  accommodate  all  difl'erences,  whether  with  the  king,  oi 
with  its  ancient  proprietors,  so  as  to  preserve  peace  attd  order 
in  the  bosom  of  tiio  conmiuiiiiy.  Neither  of  these  spirits  could 
riiise  the  cities  to  a  high  rank  in  the  slate. 

Al.  these  etTecls  did  not  become  apparent  in  llie  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  still  we  may  foresee  them,  even  in  ihe  character  of  the 
insurrection,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  broke  out,  in  the  state 
:)f  the  different  elements  of  liie  city  population. 

Such,  if  [  mistake  not,  are  (he  principal  characteristics,  the 
general  results,  both  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the  cities  and 
of  their  internal  f^overnnient.     I  have  already  promised,  that 
hcse  fuels  vfQTG  not  so  uniform,  not  so  universal,  ah  I  have 
represented  them.     There  are  great  diversities  m  the  history 
of  the  European  free  cities.     In  the  south  of  France  and  ia 
li!ily,  fur  example,  the  Koman  niunicipai  system  prevailed,^ 
I'lie  popuiaimn  w:is  nut   nearly  so  divided,  so  unequal,  as  iiii 
the  north.      I  lent,  al^o,  ihu  municipal  organization  woh  much 
better  ;  perhaps  the  elVuct  of  Koman  traditions,  perhaps  of  the 
bolter  slate  of  the  population,      in  the  north,  it  was  the  feudal, 
system  thai  prevailed  in  the  city  arran^i^ments.     Here   all 
ii..'emed  subordinate  lo  the  struggle  against  the  barona.     Thei 
cities  of  the  south  paid  much  mt»re  regard  to  their  in'ornal  con< 
siilution,  to  the  work  of  melioration  and  progress.      We  seoi 
from  the  beginning,  that  they  will  beoon»e  free  republics.  Thi 
career  of  those  of  tlie  mirth,  above  all  tliose  of  Franco,  ahoW4 
ed  itself,  from  the  lirsi,  more  rude,  more  incomplete,  destine 
to  less  perfect,  less  benntiful  developments.     If  we  nm  over 
Uiose  of  Germany,  Spain,  and  England,  we  shall  find  among  | 
them  many  other  diirerences.     1   cannot  particularize  them, 
tnii  'jhall  notice  some  of  ihem,  as  we  advance  in  tho  histonr 
of  civilization.    All  things  at  their  origin  are  nearly  confrkund- 
cd  in  one  and  fho  same  physiognomy :   it  is  only  in  theii 
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ftAer-growth  that  their  variety  shows  itself.  Then  hogins  6 
new  derelopment  which  urges  forwnrd  societies  towards  that 
free  ami  lolly  unity,  the  glorious  ohject  of  the  efToris  and 
wishes  of  mankind.'* 


«•  Hallam*8  Middle  Ages.  Chap.  ii.  pt.  2,  treating  of  the  cao&etj 
O^  the  decline  of  itie  feudal  system,  contains  a  brief  view  of  the 
ongin  of  the  free  cities,  the  time  of  their  incorporation  in  the  prin- 
cipal countries  of  feudal  Kurope,  the  nature  of  their  priviU'gfS, 
etc  Li  (be  opinion  uf  this  writer,  cur|)oration»  existed  earlier  la 
Fpain  than  in  any  other  country :  ihe  charliT  o(  Leon,  granted  by 
Alfouzo  V.  in  1020.  makes  mention  of  ihe  common  council  of  that 
city  as  an  existing  and  long-esiabli&hed  instiiutjon.  The  earhest 
charters  in  Franr**-  those  ol'Si.  Queniin  and  Ariuens — were  grant- 
ed by  Louis  VL  During  his  reign,  and  those  of  the  two  BJcceed- 
mg  kings,  110&-1223,  the  pri[\cipul  towns  in  France  acquired  the 
privileges  of  incorporation.  In  England  it  is  not  clear  iliat  any 
ct-'rporale  towns,  except  London,  possessed  the  ri^bt  of  interaal 
iunsdictiou  before  the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  lld'L  The  charter  of 
London  was  granted  by  Henry  L,  in  1100. 

Most  worthy  of  the  student's  atleniion  is  the  history  of  the  'ree 
cities  of  Germany  and  Italy,  especially  of  the  latter,  as  having 
cunlribuled  so  largely  to  the  progress  of  modern  civilization.  By 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  with 
Milan  at  their  head,  had  become  extremely  rich  and  powerful; 
they  formed  a  confederation  amons^  ihemsolve.'i ;  mniniained  an  ub- 
stinate  struggle  fur  more  than  ihiriy  years  with  Frederick  BarUa- 
ro^sa,  emperor  of  Germany,  which  lertitinated  in  1153  by  the 
treaty  of  Constance,  wherein  the  emperor  renounced  all  le^jil  privi- 
leges in  the  interior  of  the  cities,  acknowledi^ed  the  right  of  the 
confederated  cities  io  levy  armies,  erect  forutications.  exercise 
criminal  and  civil  juris<]iction  by  oflicers  of  their  own  a{i|>oiulraeat. 

Among  the  Genuan  cities,  confederations  were  also  formed:  of 
these  the  most  celebrated  was  the  Hanseatic  League,  which  origi- 
nated in  1239-1241,  from  a  convention  between  Lubeck,  Hamburg, 
and  one  or  two  other  cities,  bv  which  they  agreed  to  defend  each 
other  against  all  oppression  ana  violence,  particularly  of  the  nubles 
The  number  of  tuwiis  united  in  this  league  rajiidly  increased;  it 
included  at  one  time  ei<*ht}j-J\v€  cities.  Regular  diets  wore  held 
every  third  year  ai  Lubeck,  the  chief  city  of  the  conrederacy.  Thii 
league  was  at  vurlous  times  confirmed  by  kings  and  princes;  and. 
in  the  fuurteenth  century,  exercised  a  powerful  political  as  well  as 
commercial  inHuence.     It  was  dissolved  in  1G30. 

The  privileges  granted  by  charters  to  the  cities  in  the  mtddic 
ages,  were  in  general  these :  the  right  of  corptirate  property ;  a 
common  seal ;  exemption  from  the  more  ignominious  or  oppressive 
tokens  of  feudal  subjection,  and  the  detined  regulatiun  of  ine  rest; 
settled  rules  as  to  succession  and  private  rights  of  property  *  an<^ 
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lastly, and  ufihe  greaiest  value,  exemption  from  the  royal  junsdio 
tioa,  as  wdl  as  fTom  that  uf  the  U'rrilorial  Judges,  and  the  right  U 
being  governed  by  magistrates  of  iheir  own,  eilher  wholly,  or  (m 
some  cases)  parily  chosen  by  themselves.  By  de^ees,  at  a  latei 
nerioJ,  the  cities  acqulreJ  tbe  right  of  reprpsentation  in  the  legiA' 
luttve  bodies  of  the  nation — in  Spain  as  early  as  the  middle  of  thu 
twelfth  century,  in  France,  Eufilaad,  Germany,  aod  Italy  niAHii  a 
century  lati^r. 


LECTURE  VIII 


SRRTCH  or  EUROPF.AH  CIVILIZATION — STATE  OF  EDROPB  PBOM 

THE     TWELFTH     TO     THB     FOURTEENTH     CENTURIES THB 

CRUSADES. 
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I  HAVE  not  yet  laid  before  you  the  whole  plan  of  my  course. 
I  began  by  pointing  out  iis  object^  and  I  then  went  straighl 
forward,  without  taking  any  comprehensiFe  view  of  European 
civilization,  and  without  indicating  at  once  its  starting-point, 
its  path,  and  its  goal, — its  beginning,  middle,  and  end.  We 
■re  now,  however,  arrived  at  a  period  when  this  comprehen- 
sive view,  this  general  outline,  of  the  world  thiougli  which 
we  travel,  becomes  necessary.  The  times  which  have  hither- 
to been  the  subject  of  our  study,  are  explained  in  some  mea- 
sure by  thomsclvos,  or  by  clear  and  immediate  results.  The 
times  into  which  we  are  about  to  enter  can  neither  bo  under- 
stood nor  excite  any  strong  interest,  unless  we  connect  them 
with  their  most  indirect  and  remote  consequences.  In  an  in- 
quiry of  such  vast  extent,  a  time  arrives  when  wc  can  no 
longer  submit  to  go  forward  with  a  dark  and  unknown  path 
before  us  ;  when  wo  desire  to  know  not  only  whence  we  have 
come  and  where  we  are,  but  whither  we  are  going.  This  ifl 
now  the  case  with  us.  The  period  wliich  wo  approach  can- 
not  be  understood,  or  its  importance  appreciated,  unlens  by 
means  of  the  relations  which  connect  it  with  modern  times. 
Its  true  spirit  has  been  revealed  only  by  the  lapse  of  many 
subsequent  ages. 

We  are  in  possession  of  almost  all  the  essential  elementn 
of  European  civilization.  I  say  almost  all,  because  I  hare  not 
vet  said  anything  on  the  suhjocl  of  monarchy.  The  crisiff 
which  decidedly  developed  the  monarchical  principle,  hardly 
took  place  before  the  twelfth  or  even  the  thirteenth  centurvi 
h  was  then  only  that  the  institution  of  monarchy  was  really 
established,  and  began  to  occupy  a  definite  place  in  modem 
society.  It  is  on  this  account  that  I  have  not  sooner  entered 
on  the  subject.    With  this  exception  wc  possess,  I  repeat  it 
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rU  the  great  elements  of  European  society.     You  have  seen 
the  origin  of  the  feudal  aristocracy,  the  Church  and  the  muni- 
cipalities ;  you  have  ohseired  the  institutions  which  would 
naturally  correHpuiid  with  these  fads ;  and  not  only  the  insli« 
tutions,  but  the  principles  and  ideas  which  these  facts  natu< 
tally  give  rise  to.  Thus,  with  reference  to  feudalism,  you  havo 
watched  the  origin  of  naodcm  domestic  life ;  you  have  com 
prehended,  in  all  its  ener^,  tha  feeling  of  personal  indepen- 
dence, and  the  place  which  it  must  have  occupied  in  our  cin 
lization.     With  reference  to  the  Church,  you  have  observed 
the  appearance  of  the  purely  religious  form  of  society,  its  re- 
lations with  civil  society,  the  principle  of  ihbocracy,  the  sepa- 
ration between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers,  llie  firsi 
blows  of  persecution,  the  first  cries  of  liberty  of  conscience. 
The  infant  mimicipalities  have  given  you  a  view  of  a  social] 
union  founded  on  principles  quite  dilferent  from  those  of  feu* 
dalism  ;  the  diversity  of  the  claaans  of  sociotv,  their  conleBt»,| 
with  each  other,  the  first  and  airongiy  marked  features  of  iha 
manners  of  the  modern  inhabitants  of  towns ;  timidity  of  judg-, 
meat  combined  with  energy  of  soul,  prouenoss  to  be  excited 
by  dcinaRopirs  joined  to  a  spirit  of  obedience  to  legal  au- 
thority ;  all  the  elements,  in  short,  which  have  concurred  in 
the  formation  of  European  society  have  already  oome  under; 
/our  obsen'ation. 


Let  us  now  transport  ourbelvea  into  llie  heart  of  modemi 
Europe  ;  I  do  not  moan  Europe  in  the  present  day,  after  ihft| 
prodigious  metamorphosis  we  have  witnessed,  but  in  thd| 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  What  aa  immensaj 
difference !  I  have  alrcotly  insisted  on  this  difference  with( 
reference  to  conmmnities  ;  I  have  endeavored  to  show  yoti] 
how  little  resentblance  there  is  between  the  burgesses  of  thot 
eighteenth  century  and  those  of  the  twelfth.  Make  the  same] 
experiment  on  feudalism  and  the  Church,  and  you  will  b6< 
struck  with  a  similar  inctamorphosis.  There  was  no  more  re- 
Bemblanco  between  the  nobility  of  the  court  of  L#oui9  XV» 
and  the  feudal  aristocracy,  or  between  tlie  Churcli  in  the  day^j 
of  Cardinal  de  Dornis  and  those  of  the  Abbe  Soger,  than^ 
there  is  between  the  burgesses  of  tho  eighteenth  century  and' 
the  same  class  in  the  twelfth.  Between  these  two  periods  f] 
ihough  society  had  already  acquired  all  its  elemor^,  it  under 
went  a  total  iraisformation. 
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I  am  DOW  desirous  lo  sraco  clearly  the  general  and  esaen- 
lol  character  of  this  transformation. 

From  the  fifili  century,  society  contained  all  that  I  harf 
eiready  found  and  described  as  bcloni^ng  to  it, — kings,  a  lay 
aristocracy,  a  clergy,  citizens,  husbandmen,  cinl  and  roli^iou* 
•luihorities  ;  the  germs,  in  short,  of  every  thing  necessary  to 
t'onn  a  nation  and  a  ^overnnipnt ;  and  yet  tnere  was  no  govern- 
ment, no  nation.  [ii  all  the  period  that  has  occupied  our  at- 
tention, there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  people,  properly  so  call- 
ed, or  a  govenimcnt,  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  word. 
We  have  fallen  in  with  a  number  of  particular  forces,  special 
acts,  and  local  institutions  ;  but  nothing  general,  notliinc^  pub- 
ic, nothing  political,  nothing,  in  short,  like  real  natiunality 

Let  ns,  on  the  other  hand,  sun^ey  Europe  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries:  we  everywhere  see  two 
great  objects  make  their  appearance  on  the  stage  of  the  world, 
— the  government  and  the  people.  The  influence  of  a  gene- 
nl  power  over  au  entire  country,  and  the  influence  of  the 
country  in  the  power  wluch  governs  it,  are  the  materials  of 
history  ;  the  relations  between  these  great  forces,  their  allian- 
ces or  their  contests,  are  the  subjects  of  its  narration.  The 
nobility,  the  clergy,  the  citizens,  all  these  different  classes 
and  particular  powers  are  thrown  into  the  back-ground,  and 
ctTaced,  as  ii  were,  by  these  two  great  objects,  the  people  and 
its  government. 

This,  if  I  am  not  deceived,  is  the  essential  feature  which 
distinguishes  modern  Euroj)o  from  the  Europe  of  the  early 
ages ;  and  this  was  the  change  which  was  accomplished  be- 
tween the  thirteenth  and  the  sixteenth  century. 

It  is,  then,  in  the  period  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth 
centur)*,  into  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  that  we  must  en 
deavor  to  find  the  cause  of  ibis  change.  It  is  the  distinctive 
character  of  this  period,  that  it  was  employed  in  changing 
Europe  from  its  primitive  lo  its  modem  state  ;  aiid  hence  arise 
ita  importance  and  historical  interest.  If  we  did  not  considei 
it  under  this  poitit  of  view,  if  we  did  not  endeavor  to  discovei 
the  events  which  arose  out  of  this  period,  not  only  we  should 
ptiTCT  be  able  to  comprehend  it,  but  we  should  soon  become 
rftary  of  the  inquiry. 

Viewed  in  itself  and  apart  from  its  results,  it  is  a  period 
without  character,  a  period  in  which  confusion  went  on  in- 
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CT«a8ing  witliijui  appirenl  causes,  a  period  jf  inoveinent  wlii.- 
■mt  fliicrLioii,  of  a;;itaiioii  witliuiti  result ;  li  period  wheti  mon- 
archy, nobilily,  clergy,  citizens,  al!  the  clonienls  of  social  or- 
iler,  seemed  lu  turn  round  in  the  same  circlu,  incapable  ulikf 
of  progression  and  of  rcsi.  ExpcriiiiciitH  of  all  kinds  wer*; 
made  and  failed  ;  endeavors  were  made  to  establish  govern- 
monis  and  lay  the  R>undaiions  of  public  liberty  ;  refarms  in  re- 
ligion wore  even  atienipicd  ;  but  noiliiiig  waa  accomplished 
or  came  to  any  result.  If  ever  the  human  race  seemed  dts* 
tined  to  be  alwayu  agitated,  and  yet  always  staiior  ary,  con- 
demned to  unceasing  and  yet  barren  labors,  it  was  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  fifleenlh  century  thai  this  was  the  compIeK- 
ion  of  its  condiiiou  iiiid  himory. 

I  um  aoqriainu-d  u\t\y  with  one  work  in  wliich  this  appear- 
ance of  the  period  in  qiiestitni  is  Tiiilifully  described  ;  1  allude 
to  M.  de  Biiranle^s  ift^lory  »f  the  Dukrs  vf  Burgundy,  1  do 
not  speak  of  the  fidelity  of  his  piclurcs  of  manners  and  nar- 
ratives of  adventures,  but  of  that  peiieral  fidelity  which  ren- 
ders ihe  work  an  exact  image,  a  irju  mirror  of  the  whole  pe- 
riod, of  which  it  at  iho  same  time  displays  both  the  agitation 
and  the  monotony- 
Considered,  on  llio  c(MUrary,  in  relation  to  what  has  suc- 
ceeded it,  as  (he  transition  from  Europe  in  its  priniiiive,  to 
Europe  in  it<s  modern  state,  this  period  assumes  a  more  dis- 
tinct and  animated  aspect ;  wo  discover  in  it  a  unity  of  de- 
sign, a  movement  in  one  direction,  a  progression  ;  aod  iLt 
unity  and  interest  are  found  to  reside  in  the  slow  and  hidden 
labor  accomplished  ia  the  course  of  its  duration. 

The  histor)'  of  European  civilizaiinn^  then,  may  be  thrown 
into  three  great  periods  :  Jirst,  a  period  which  I  shall  call  that 
of  origin,  or  formation  ;  during  whii^h  the  diH'erent  clement^ 
of  society  disengago  themselves  from  chaos,  assume  an  ex- 
istence, and  show  themselves  in  thfir  native  forms,  with  the 
principles  by  which  they  are  animated;  litis  period  lasted  al- 
most to  the  iwclfrh  century.  The  Hocond  period  is  a  period 
of  experiments,  attempts,  groping  ;  Ihe  difTereni  elements  of 
society  approach  and  enter  into  cumbinatJon,  feeling  each 
other,  as  it  wore,  but  withi/ut  producing  anything  general, 
regular,  or  durable  ;  this  stale  of  thmgs,  lo  sny  iho  trulli,  did 
not  termin.ile  litl  the  sixteeulli  century.  Then  comes  the 
(bird  poiiuJ,  xir  the  period  of  development,  in  which  humar 
•locioly  itx  Europe  takes  a  tlefititte  form   follows  a  dererrnir.;^' 
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direction,  proceeds  rapidly  and  with  a  goncrnl  moveiueitt,  to- 
iirards  a  clear  and  precise  object ;  this  is  the  period  which 
:»egan  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  now  pursuing  its  course 


SJuch  appears,  on  a  general  view,  to  be  the  aspect  of  Eiv 
ropcan  civilization.  We  are  now  about  to  enter  into  the  se- 
cond of  the  above  periods ;  and  we  have  to  inquire  what  were 
ihe  great  and  critical  events  which  occurred  during  its  course* 
and  which  were  the  determining  causes  of  the  social  transfor* 
mation  which  was  its  result. 

The  first  great  event  which  presents  itself  to  our  view,  and 
which  opened,  so  to  speak,  the  period  wo  are  speaking  of, 
was  the  crusades.  They  began  at  ihe  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  lasted  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth.  It  was 
indeed,  a  great  event ;  for,  since  its  occurrence,  it  has  nevei 
ceased  to  occupy  the  attention  of  philosophical  historians 
who  haro  shown  themselves  aware  of  its  influence  in  chang- 
ing the  conditions  of  nations,  and  of  the  necessity  of  sturjy  ir 
order  to  comprebend  the  general  course  of  its  facts. 

The  first  character  of  the  crusades  is  their  universality ;  aii 
Europe  concurred  in  iheni ;  iliey  were  the  first  European 
event.  Before  the  crusades,  Europe  had  never  been  moved 
by  the  same  sentiment,  or  acted  in  a  common  cause  ;  till  then, 
in  fact,  Europe  did  not  exist.  The  cnjsudes  made  manifest 
the  existence  of  Christian  Europe.  The  French  formed  the 
main  body  of  the  hrst  army  of  crusaders ;  but  there  were  al- 
so (jiermans,  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  English.  But  look,  at 
the  pecond  and  third  crusades,  and  wo  find  all  tlie  nations  of 
Christendom  encaged  in  them.  The  world  had  never  before 
witnessed  a  similar  combination. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  crusades 
were  a  European  event,  so,  in  each  separate  nation,  they  were 
a  national  event.  In  every  nation,  all  classes  of  society  were 
Wiimaled  with  the  same  impression,  yielded  to  the  same  idea, 
and  abandoned  themselves  to  the  same  impulse.  Kings,  nobles. 
pncsu,  citizens,  country  people,  all  took  the  same  interest 
•nd  the  same  share  iu  the  crusades.  The  moral  unity  of  na- 
aons  W3S  thus  made  manifest ;  a  fact  as  new  as  the  unity  of 
Kurope 
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Wbcn  Buch  events  take  place  in  what  may  be  callrd  Uh 
youtb  of  nations ;  in  periods  when  they  act  sponiancously. 
freely,  without  premeditalion  or  political  design,  wo  recog- 
nise what  history  c«ils  heroic  events,  the  heroic  ajres  of  na- 
tions. The  crusades  were  the  heroic  event  of  modern  En- 
rope  ;  a  movement  at  ihc  same  time  individuul  and  geneinl; 
ii:Uionalf  and  yet  n<»t  under  political  direction. 

• 

That  this  was  really  their  primitii'c  character  is  proved  by 
uvery  fact,  and  every  document.  Who  were  the  tirst  crusad- 
ers ?  Hands  of  people  wlio  sot  out  under  the  conduct  of  Pe- 
ter the  llonnit,  without  preparations,  guides,  or  leaders,  fol- 
lowed rather  than  led  by  a  few  obacure  knights,  traversed  Ger- 
many and  the  Greek  empire,  and  were  dispersed,  or  perished, 
in  Asia  Minor. 

The  higher  class,  the  foudn]  nobility,  next  put  themselvcm 
in  motion  for  the  crusade.  Under  the  command  of  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon,  the  nobles  and  their  men  departed  full  of  ardor. 
When  they  liad  traversed  Asia  Minor,  the  leaders  of  the  cru- 
saders were  seized  with  a  fit  of  hikewarmness  and  fati^e. 
'J'hcy  became  indiflerent  about  continuinij  their  course  ;  iboy 
were  inclined  rather  to  look  to  their  own  interest,  to  make 
conquests  nnd  possess  them.  The  mass  of  the  army,  how- 
ever, rose  up.  and  insisted  on  marchinE;  to  Jerusalem,  the  de 
livcrance  of  ihe  holy  city  being  the  object  of  the  crusade.  It 
wras  not  to  gain  principalities  for  Raymond  of  Toulotise,  or 
for  Bohomond,  or  any  other  leader,  that  the  crusaders  had 
taken  arms.  The  popular,  national,  European  impulse  over- 
came all  the  intentions  of  individuals;  and  the  loaders  had 
not  sufTieieni  ascendency  over  the  masses  to  make  them  yield 
to  their  personal  interests. 

The  sovereigns,  wlio  had  been  strangers  to  the  first  cm- 
iade,  were  now  drawn  into  the  general  movement  as  the 
people  had  been,  The  great  crusades  of  the  twelfth  cnnturv 
were  commanded  hy  kings. 

I  now  go  at  once  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  A 
great  deal  was  still  said  in  Europe  about  crusades,  and  they 
were  even  preached  with  avjor  The  popes  excited  the  sove- 
reigns anl  llio  people  ;  councils  were  he(d  to  recommend  the 
conquest  of  the  holy  land  ;  but  no  expeditions  of  any  import- 
mice  were  naw  undertaken  for  this  purpose,  and  it  was  r© 
yarded  with  eeneral  indiflTerence.    Something  had  entered  ir 
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the  Bpirit  of  Kuropeau  society  which  put  an  end  In  ihe  crn 
»ade«.  8otne  private  expeditions  still  took  place ;  sonm 
llobl«b  and  some  bands  nf  troops  still  conlinut^d  to  dtpnrt  ("or 
Jerusalem  ;  but  the  peneml  movement  was  evidt-ntly  arrested. 
Neither  the  necessity,  however,  nor  it*  facility  of  continuing 
it,  seemed  to  have  ceased.  The  Moslems  Iriumplicd  more 
and  more  in  Asia.  The  Christian  kingdom  foumlrd  at  Jeru- 
•lalem  had  fallen  into  their  han<l.s.  It  still  appeared  necessftry 
IQ  regain  it ;  and  the  means  of  success  were  greater  than  at 
the  commcncemonl  of  the  crusades.  A  ^eat  nnmhtT  uf 
Christians  were  established  and  still  powerful  in  Asia  Minor. 
Syria,  and  Palestine.  The  proper  means  of  tianspcjrt,  and  ol 
carryinsT  on  the  war,  were  belter  known.  Still,  nothing  could 
revive  the  spirit  of  the  crusades.  It  is  evident  that  tiie  two 
great  forces  of  society — the  sovcreijjns  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  people  on  the  other — no  longer  desired  their  conlinua^ice 

It  has  been  often  said  (hat  Europe  was  weary  of  these  con- 
stant inroads  upon  Asia.  We  must  come  to  an  understanding 
aa  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  weariness^  frequently  used  on 
»uch  occasions.  It  is  exceedingly  incorrect.  It  is  not  true 
that  generations  of  mankind  can  be  weary  of  what  has  not 
been  done  by  themselves;  that  they  can  be  wearied  by  the 
fatigues  of  their  fathers.  Weariness  is  personal ;  it  cannot 
be  transmitted  like  an  inheritance.  The  people  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  were  not  weary  of  the  crusades  of  the  twelfth  : 
they  were  influenced  by  a  ditfcrcnt  cause.  A  great  change 
hail  taken  place  in  opinions,  sentimenu,  and  social  relations. 
There  were  no  longer  the  same  wants,  or  the  same  desires: 
iho  people  no  longer  believed,  or  wished  to  believe,  in  the 
same  things.  It  is  by  these  moral  or  political  changes,  ami 
not  hy  weariness,  thai  the  ditierencos  in  tlie  conduct  of  suc- 
cessive generations  can  be  explained.  The  pretended  weari- 
Dess  ascribed  to  ihem  is  a  metaphot  wholly  destitute  of  truth. 


Two  ^eat  causes,  the  one  moral,  the  other  social,  impelled 
Rnropo  into  the  crusades. 

The  moral  cause,  as  you  are  aware,  was  the  impulse  oi  le- 
•Tp.tus  feeling  and  belief.  Trom  the  end  uf  (he  tsevcnlh  uen- 
Uiry,  Christianity  maintained  a  constant  sin  ^cle  against  Mo- 
h&nkmedanism.  It  had  overcome  Mohammedanism  in  Kurope, 
ftfter  haWng  been  ihrcatcnod  with  great  danger  from  it  :  anif 
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had  buccecdcd  in  confimiig  it  to  S|}uiii  Even  fruin  theiici 
ihe  expulsion  of  Mohainmodanism  was  cnnstaiiily  aittimpted 
The  cru!ia(lc!j  hiivr  been  rcpresenteJ  a*  a  sort  (»racrii!ciil,  an 
unibreaecn  ovcni,  sprung  iVom  tlie  rociuls  of  pili^riinw  roiurn- 
ed  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  preaching  of  Feter  the  Hcrniit 
They  were  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  crusades  wero  the  con- 
tinualiuiif  the  height  o(  the  great  struggle  which  fiad  subsist- 
ed for  four  centuries  botwetr.  Christianity  and  Mohammednii- 
iBin.  The  theatre  of  this  contest  had  hitl.erto  been  in  En- 
rupo ;  it  was  now  transported  into  Asia.  If  [  hud  attached 
any  value  to  thodc  comparisons,  thorse  parallels,  into  vrbich 
historical  facts  are  sometimes  made  willing  or  unwillingly  to 
enter,  1  might  show  you  Chriijlianity  rumiing  exac  ly  the  same 
course,  and  undergoing  the  same  destiny  in  Asia,  as  Mohaiu* 
medanism  in  Europe.  Mohammedanism  established  itself  in 
'Spain,  where  it  conquered,  founded  a  kingdom  and  various 
principaljiios.  The  Christians  did  the  same  thing  in  Asia. 
They  were  there  in  regard  to  the  Mohammedans,  in  tho  same 
aituaiiun  as  the  Mohammedans  in  Sp'un  with  regard  to  the 
Christians.  The  kingdom  of  Jcrnsalom  corresponds  witli  the 
kingdom  of  Granada:  but  these  similitudes,  after  all,  are  of 
Utile  importance,  'i'he  great  fact  was  the  struggle  between 
the  two  religious  and  soeia]  systems  :  tlio  crusados  were  its 
principal  crisis.  Tliia  is  their  hisioricil  character  ;  iho  chain 
which  connects  them  with  (he  general  course  of  events. 


Another  cause,  ihe  social  state  of  Europe  in  (he  eleventh 
century,  t-qually  contributed  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  cni- 
sadua.  I  have  been  careful  m  explain  why,  from  the  fifth  lo 
the  eJei-enth  century,  there  vas  no  sucli  thing  as  generality 
in  Europe  ;  I  have  ende.avon.d  to  show  how  every  thing  had 
assumed  a  local  character  ;  how  slattt?^  existing  institutions, 
and  opinions,  were  confined  within  very  narrow  bounds  :  it 
was  iben  that  llie  feudal  system  prevailed.  After  the  lapse  of 
some  lime,  such  a  narrow  horizon  was  no  longer  sufficient  i 
human  thought  and  aciiviiy  aspired  to  pass  beyond  the  nar- 
row sphere  in  which  they  were  conftned.  The  people  no 
longer  led  their  former  wandering  life,  but  had  not  kst  iho 
lasie  for  its  movement  and  its  adventures  ;  ihey  threw  them- 
snlren  into  tho  crusades  as  into  a  now  state  of  existence,  ir 
« hidi  ihey  were  more  at  large,  and  enjoyed  more  variety ; 
which  reminded  them  of  the  freedom  of  former  barbarism, 
while  it  opened  boundless  prospects  of  futurity 
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These  were,  in  my  opinion,  the  two  detenniuiiift  causes  oi 
iie  crusades  iu  ihe  twell'th  century.  At  ihe  end  ul'  the  tliif' 
;eenth,  neither  uf  these  causes  continued  to  exist  Nf  ankind 
and  society  were  so  greatly  changed,  that  ncithei  the  moral 
nor  the  social  incitements  which  had  impelled  Ki.rope  upon 
Asia  were  fell  any  longer.  I  do  not  know  whether  many  of 
you  have  read  the  original  historians  of  the  crusades,  or  liaie 
ever  thought  of  comparing  the  contemporary  chroniclers  of  ,ite 
firel  crusades  with  those  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  and  ihir- 
toenth  centuries  ;  for  example,  Albert  de  Aix,  Robert  the 
Monk,  and  Uaynard  d^Argiie,  who  were  engnged  in  the  first 
crusade  with  William  of  Tyre  and  Jacques  de  Viiry.  When 
we  compare  these  two  classes  of  writers,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  struck  with  the  distance  between  thcMn.  The  first  are 
animated  chroniclers,  whose  imagination  is  excited,  ami  wlio 
relate  the  events  of  the  crusade  with  passion  :  but  they  are 
fiarrow-minded  in  the  extreme,  without  an  ideu  beyond  the 
Lilllu  sphere  in  which  they  lived  ;  ignorant  of  ever)'  science, 
full  of  prejudices,  incapable  of  forming  an  upinioii  on  what 
was  passing  around  them,  or  the  events  which  were  the  sub- 
ject of  their  narratives.  Hut  open,  on  the  other  hand,  the  his- 
tory of  tlie  crusades  by  William  of  Tyre,  and  you  will  bo  sur- 
prised tu  find  almost  a  modern  historian;  a  cultivated,  en- 
larged, and  liberal  mind,  great  ]»r»liiica)  intelligence^  genera/ 
views  and  opinions  upon  causes  and  eifects.  Jacques  de  Vi- 
try  is  an  example  uf  another  species  of  cultivation  ;  he  is  a 
man  of  learning,  who  docs  not  confine  himsnlf  to  whtit  imme- 
diately concerns  the  crusades,  but  describes  the  slate  of  man- 
ners, the  geography,  the  religion,  and  natural  history  of  the 
couuiry  to  which  his  history  relates.  There  is,  in  short,  an 
immense  distance  between  the  historians  of  the  first  and  of  the 
last  crusades  ;  a  distance  which  manifests  an  actual  revolu- 
tior  in  the  state  of  the  human  mind. 

This  revolution  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  manner  in  which 
thes«  two  classes  of  writers  speak  of  the  Mohammedans.  For 
the  first  chroniclers, — and  conseqiienily  for  the  first  rrusaderp, 
of  whose  sentiments  the  Erst  chrootclers  are  merely  ihe  or> 
gan>i — the  Mohammedans  are  only  an  object  of  hatred ;  it  i» 
clear  that  those  who  speak  of  them  do  not  know  them,  furm 
.lo  judgment  respecting  them,  nor  consider  lliem  under  any 
point  of  view  but  that  uf  the  religious  hostility  which  existjt 
between  ihem  No  vestige  of  social  relation  is  discoverable 
lietween  them  and  the  Mohammedans:  ihev  detest  tbrm.  aiH 
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Hglu  wiili  itiuin  ;  nnd  u'uhtng  mure.  Williarnof  Tyre,  Jacqucv 
de  Vilry,  Bernartl  Ic  'I'Wsorier,  spnak  of  (be  Miissiilinans 
quite  diUV'rorily.  Wc  see  tliai,  evtn  while  fighting  wiih  them, 
they  no  luni^cr  reeranl  ihem  us  monsters ;  that  tliey  have 
entered  to  a  cert;iiii  extent  into  ihoir  idf^an,  that  they  have 
lived  with  them,  and  that  certain  social  relations,  and  even  B 
Borl  of  sympathy,  have  arisen  between  ihein.  William  of 
Tyre  pronounces  a  glowm^  rulopinm  on  Noureddin  and  Ber- 
nard le  Tresorier  on  Saladin.  They  sometimes  even  go  the 
length  of  placing  the  manners  and  conduct  of  the  Alussulmanff 
in  oppoaiiton  to  those  of  the  Christians  ;  ihoy  adopt  the  man- 
ners and  sentiments  of  the  Mussuhnans  in  order  to  satirise  tho 
Christians,  in  the  same  manner  as  Tacitua  delineated  the 
manners  of  the  Germans  in  contrast  with  tlmso  of  Rome 
You  see,  then,  what  an  immense  change  must  have  taken 
place  between  these  two  periofls,  since  you  tind  in  the  latter, 
in  regard  to  iho  very  enemies  of  the  Christians,  the  very 
people  against  whom  the  crusades  were  directed,  an  impar- 
tiality of  judyuient  which  would  have  filled  the  first  cinsaderrf 
with  surprise  and  horror. 

The  prim;'pal  effect,  then,  of  the  crusades  was  a  great  step 
towards  the  emancipation  of  the  mind,  a  great  pro|?r*>8S  to- 
wards enlarned  and  liberal  ideas.  Though  beg"un  under  iho 
name  and  intiucnce  of  religious  belief,  the  crusades  deprived 
reliju^ious  ideas,  I  shall  not  say  of  ih(^ir  Ip^itimate  share  of  lo- 
fluenco,  hut  of  their  exclusive  and  despotic  possession  of  the 
human  mind.  This  result,  chouj^h  uiuloubledly  unforeseen, 
art»sc  from  various  causes.  The  first  was  evidently  the  novel- 
ty, extent,  and  variety  of  the  scene  which  displayed  itself  to 
tho  criTKoders ;  what  generally  happens  to  travellers  happened 
to  ihom.  It  is  mere  common-place  to  say,  that  travelling 
gives  frerdom  Ui  the  mind  ;  that  the  habit  of  observing  dilTer- 
eot  nations,  difl'erenl  manners,  and  different  opinions,  enlarges 
Lhe  ideas,  and  disengages  the  judgment  from  old  prejudices 
The  same  thing  happened  to  those  nations  of  trarellers  who 
have  been  called  the  crusaders  ;  their  minds  were  opened  and 
i^aed  by  having  seen  a  multitude  of  different  things,  by  haT 
ing  become  acquainted  with  other  manners  than  their  own. 
They  found  themselves  also  placed  in  connexion  with  two 
states  of  civilization,  not  only  different  from  their  own,  but 
nv^re  advanrtd — .lie  <ireek  hIiiIp  of  aociotv  on  the  one  hand 
bnd  the  Miissuim  in  on  ihn  othor.     There  is  no  doubt  Owt  th' 
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>ociety  of  ihc  Greeks,  though  enervated,  perverted,  and  do- 
caytiig,  gave  the  crusaders  the  impression  of  soint'Unn^  more 
ddvanced,  polished,  and  enlightened  than  their  own.  The  sn 
ciety  of  the  Mussulmans  presented  them  a  scene  of  the  sairte 
kind  It  is  curious  to  observe  in  the  chronicles  ihti  inipree- 
eioii  made  by  the  crusaders  on  the  Mussulmans,  who  rni^artled 
them  at  first  as  iho  most  brutal,  ferocious,  and  stupid  bajba* 
tiuns  they  bad  ever  seen.  The  crusaders,  on  their  part,  were 
■truck  with  the  riches  and  elc^nc^  of  manners  which  thoy 
observed  among  the  Mussuhtians.  These  first  impression* 
were  succeeded  by  frequent  relations  between  the  Mussul- 
.nans  and  Christians.  These  became  more  extensive  and  iin- 
portajit  than  is  conmionly  believed.  Not  only  had  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  £usl  habitual  relations  with  the  Mussulmans,  but 
the  people  of  the  East  and  the  West  became  aequaintrd  with, 
visited,  and  nungled  with  each  other.  U  is  but  lately  that  one 
of  those  learned  men  who  do  honor  to  Franc©  in  the  eyes  of 
Kuropc,  M.  Abel  Remusat,  has  discovered  the  relations  which 
subsisted  between  the  Mongol  emperors  and  the  Christian 
kings.  Mongol  ambassadors  were  sent  to  the  kings  of  the 
Franks,  and  lo  St.  Louis  among  others,  in  order  to  persuade 
them  to  enter  into  alliance,  and  to  resume  the  crusades  for  the 
common  interest  uf  the  Mongols  and  the  Christians  against 
the  Turks.  And  not  only  were  diplomatic  and  official  relations 
thus  established  betweun  the  sovereigns,  but  there  was  much 
and  various  intercourse  between  the  nations  of  the  Kast  and 
West.     I  shall  quote  the  words  of  M.  Abel  Remusat  :* — 

"Many  men  of  religious  orders,  Italians,  French,  and  Flemings, 
were  charged  with  diplomatic  missions  to  the  court  of  the  Great 
Khan.  Mongols  of  distinction  came  lo  Rome,  Barcelona,  Valeniia, 
Lyons,  Taris  London,  and  Noribampton;  and  a  Franciscan  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  was  arclibi*)hopof  Pekin.  Ilis  gucotfssor  was  a 
prufcssor  of  theology  in  liie  university  of  Paris.  But  how  many 
ollie."  people  followed  in  tlie  train  of  those  personages,  either  a» 
■slaves,  or  attracted  by  the  desire  of  protit,  or  tcil  by  curiosity  inio 
regioBs  hillierto  unknown!  Chance  has  preserviHi  the  names  uf 
«ome  uf  th(«t;;  (he  Hrst  envoy  who  visited  the  kin^  of  Hungary  on 
the  part  of  the  Tartars  was  an  Knglisbman,  who  had  been  bani«ih- 
ed  from  bis  counlr)*  for  certain  crimes,  and  who.nfier  having  wan- 
dered over  Asia,  at  last  entered  into  the  service  :>f  tnc  Mongols.  A 
FU-tnish  Cordelier,  in  the  heart  of  Tartary.  fell  in  with  a  wtman 


*  MMMirva  mr  lr«  Relation  Potitiquoi  des  PnooMi  Ckr^tinm-  bt*^  Im  Eilli)C|W|a 
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[)(  Melz  called  Patfuetle^  who  had  been  carried  off  into  Hiinpiry 
a  Parisian  goldsmith,  and  a  young  man  from  the  neighborhood  ol 
Kouvu,  wlia  had  been  at  the  taking  u''  Bt-l^ade.  In  the  fiamt 
country  he  fell  in  also  with  Hussians  ilunsarans,  and  FleimngH 
A  singtr,  called  Uohert,  after  having  Iravcil'd  through  Easiem 
Asia,  returned  lo  end  his  days  in  ihecailiedral  of  Chartrca.  A  Ta^ 
tar  was  r  furnisher  of  helmets  in  the  armies  of  Philip  the  Fail. 
Jean  de  Plancarpin  ."ell  in.  near  Gayouk,  with  a  Russian  cvntteinac 
whom  he  calls  Temcr,  and  who  acted  as  an  Miterpreter;  and  aiany 
merchants  of  Breslaw,  Poland,  and  Ausirm,  .ivrcompanied  hitn  in 
'lis  journey  into  Tartan'.  Others  returned  with  him  through  Kufr 
fia;  they  were  Geuoese,  Pisans,  and  Veneiinns.  Two  Vunetians. 
merchants,  whom  chance  had  bruU|,^ht  to  Bokhara,  followed  a  Mou- 
pi>l  ambassador,  sent  by  Houlaguu  lo  KliuubilaV.  They  remained 
many  Vfors  m  China  ami  Tariarv,  returned  with  letters  from  ihc 
Great  )Ci»nn  to  ihi*  Popi',  and  nrterwnrds  went  hack  to  the  Khnn, 
taking  with  them  the  son  cf  one  of  their  number,  the  celebrated 
Marco  Polo,  and  once  more  lefl  the  conn  of  Khoubilui  to  return  lu 
Venice.  Travels  of  this  nature  were  not  less  frequent  in  the  fol- 
lowing century.  Of  (his  number  are  those  of  John  Mandeville, 
an  English  physician  ;  Odcric  de  Frioul,  Pegoletti,  GniUeaun^e  de 
Bouldeselle,  and  several  others.  It  may  well  be  supposed,  thai 
those  travels  of  which  ihe  memury  is  preserved,  funn  hut  a  small 
part  of  those  which  were  undertaken,  atid  there  were  in  those 
days  many  more  penple  who  were  aide  to  perform  those  fimp  jour- 
neys than  to  write  accounts  of  them.  Many  of  those  adventurers 
must  have  remained  and  died  in  the  countries  they  went  lo  visit. 
Others  returned  home,  as  obscure  as  before,  but  havmg  their  imagi- 
nation full  of  the  things  thov  had  seen,  relating  them  to  their  farui- 
lirs,  with  much  exagii^eranon  no  doubt,  hut  leaving  behind  ihem, 
among  many  ridiculous  fables,  useful  rerolU'ciions  and  tradttiona 
capable  of  bearing  fruit.  Thus,  in  Germany^  Italy,  and  France,  in 
the  monasteries,  among  the  nobility,  and  even  down  to  the  lowest 
classes  of  society,  there  were  deposited  many  precious  seeds  des- 
tined to. bud  at  a  somewhat  later  period.  Atl  these  unknown  tra- 
Te.iers,  carrying  the  arts  of  their  own  eoumry  into  distant  regions, 
brought  back  other  pieces  of  knowledge  not  less  precious,  and. 
without  being  aware  of  it,  made  exchanges  more  advantageous 
ihan  those  of  commerce.  By  these  means,  not  only  the  traffic  in  ihe 
wlks,  porcelain,  and  other  commodities  of  Hindostan,  became  more 
eilensive  and  praciicable,  and  new  paths  were  oj^ened  to  comtner- 
<nal  industry  and  enterprise;  but,  what  was  more  valuable  still, 
foreign  maimers,  unknown  nations,  extraordinary  productions,  pre* 
•KHited  themselves  in  abundance  to  the  minds  ui  the  European*, 
*'hich,  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  had  been  confined  with- 
J*  too  narrow  a  circle.  Men  began  tu  sitach  ^ume  importance  to 
me  most  beautiful,  the  most  populous,  and  the  must  ancienily  civi- 
li^i^ed,  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  They  began  to  study  the 
aria,  th?  relijriona.  the  languages,  of  the  nations  by  whom  it  wai 
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mliabtted  ;  and  there  was  even  an  iulentioo  of  eslablUhiog  a  pro- 
.essonihip  of  the  Tartar  language  in  the  universiiy  of  Paris.  The 
KCCOUDls  of  travellers,  siran^^e  and  exaggerated,  indfed,  but  soon 
jiscusscd  and  cleared  up,  dilfuscd  mure  correct  and  varied  notions 
of  those  distant  regions.  The  world  seemed  to  open,  a«  i"  were, 
towards  the  East;  jjeoq^raphy  made  an  immense  stride  ;  and  ardor 
for  discover)'  became  the  new  form  assumed  by  European  spirit  o1 
adventure.  The  idea  of  another  hemisphere,  when  our  own  came 
ru  be  belter  known,  no  lunger  K>emed  an  iniprubable  paradox  ;  and 
It  was  when  in  search  of  the  Zipangri  of  iMarco  Pulu  that  Christo- 
pher Columbus  discovered  ihe  New  World.*' 

You  see,  then,  whal  a  vast  and  unexplored  world  was  laid 
open  to  the  view  of  European  intelUgenco  by  ibe  consequeo- 
ces  of  the  crusaJes.  It  cannot  bo  doubled  thai  tbe  impulse 
which  led  to  them  was  one  of  the  moal  powerful  causes  of 
the  development  and  freedom  of  mind  wliicU  arobe  out  of  thai 
ereat  event. 


There  is  another  circumstance  which  is  worthy  ol  notice 
Down  to  the  lime  of  tlie  crusades,  the  court  of  Rome,  ihn 
centre  of  the  Church,  had  been  very  liulo  iu  communication 
with  the  laity,  imlrss  through  the  medium  of  ecclesiaiitics  ; 
either  legates  sent  by  the  court  of  Rome,  or  the  whole  body 
of  the  bibhops  ami  cleriiy.  Thero  were  always  some  laymen 
in  direct  relation  with  Rome ;  hut  upon  the  wholo,  it  was  by 
means  of  churchmen  that  Rome  had  any  communication  with 
the  people  of  diflbrent  countricH.  During  tlio  crusades,  on 
the  contrary,  Rome  hecnmo  a  halling-placc  for  a  great  portion 
of  the  crusaders,  either  in  going  or  returning.  A  multiiuJe  of 
layaion  were  spectators  of  its  policy  and  its  manners,  and 
were  able  to  discover  the  share  which  personal  interest  had 
•n  religious  disputes.  There  is  no  doubt  tliat  this  newly-ac- 
quired knowledge  inspired  many  minds  with  a  boldness  hither- 
to unknown. 

When  we  consider  the  state  of  the  general  mind  at  the  ter- 
nindtion  of  the  cruaades,  especially  in  regard  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal matters,  we  cannot  fail  to  bo  struck  with  a  singular  fact: 
religious  notions  undprwenl  no  change,  and  were  not  replaced 
by  contrary  or  even  dilTerent  opinions.  Thoujjhl,  nolwilh 
Htanding,  had  becomn  more  free  ;  religious  creeds  were  not 
'he  oaly  subject  on  which  the  humuti  riiiud  exercised  its  farul* 
lioB  ;  w'lhout  abandoning  them,  il  bei^^an  occasionally  to  wan- 
ler  from  them,  and  lo  lako  other  diroctiona-     Thus,  at  the 
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end  of  ihe  thirteenth  century,  the  moral  cause  whi^h  had  ted 
to  the  crusades,  or  which,  ai  least,  had  been  tbeif  most  ener- 
getic principle,  h;id  disappearetl ;  the  moral  slate  of  Europe 
had  miderguiio  an  essentia]  modification 

The  social  state  nf  society  liad  undergone  an  analogouE 
chang;e.  Many  inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  the  inlhiunctf 
of  the  crusades  in  this  respect;  it  has  hecn  shown  in  wliai 
manner  they  had  reduced  a  great  number  of  feudal  propriotors 
to  the  necessity  of  soiling  their  flefs  to  the  kings,  or  to  aetl 
their  privileges  to  the  communities,  in  order  to  raise  money 
for  the  crusades. 

It  has  been  shown  thai,  in  consequence  of  their  absence, 
many  of  the  nobles  lost  a  great  portion  ofihoir  power.  With- 
out entering  into  the  details  of  this  quoslion,  we  miiy  collect 
into  a  few  general  facts  the  influence  of  the  crusades  on  the 
social  state  of  Europe, 

They  greatly  diminished  llie  number  of  petty  fiefs,  potty 
domains,  and  petty  proprietors  ;  they  concwnlralod  property 
and  power  in  a  smaller  numhnr  of  hands,  ft  is)  from  the  lime 
of  the  crusades  that  we  may  observe  the  formation  and  growth 
of  great  fiefs — the  existence  of  feudal  power  on  a  large  scalo. 

I  have  often  regretted  that  there  was  not  a  map  of  France 
divided  into  fiefs,  as  we  have  a  map  of  France  divided  into 
departments,  arroni/i,y.vcmcHfy,  canton.s  and  cornmitneSi^n  which 
all  the  fiefs  were  marked,  witli  their  boundaries,  relations 
with  each  other,  and  successive  changes.  If  we  could  have 
compared,  by  the  help  of  such  maps,  the  state  of  France  be- 
fore and  aAcr  the  crusades,  wo  should  havo  seen  how  many 
small  fiefs  had  disappeared,  and  to  what  exteu'  the  greater 
ones  had  increased.  This  was  one  of  the  most  important  re- 
sults of  the  crusades. 

Even  in  those  cases  where  small  proprietors  preserved  their 
fiefs,  they  did  not  live  upon  ihem  in  such  an  insulated  stale  aa 
formerly.  The  possesaora  of  groat  fiefs  became  so  many 
centres  around  wliich  tlie  smaller  ones  were  gathered,  and 
near  which  they  came  to  live.  During  (he  crusades,  small 
proprietors  found  it  necessary  to  place  themselves  in  the  train 
of  some  rich  and  powerful  chief,  from  whom  ihcy  received 
iidislance  and  support.  They  lived  wiihhim,  shared  his  for- 
tune, and  passed  through  the  seme  adventures  that  he  did. 
Whea  the  crusaders  returned  home,  this  social  spirit,  tliia 
babii  oi  living  in  int^ircourse  with    buperiors    continued   to 
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lubaiKt,  and  had  its  inHuence  on  the  manner?  of  the  agu.  As 
we  see  ihat  iho  preai  fiefs  were  increased  after  the  cnwad^Ss 
ao  we  see,  also,  iliai  the  proprietors  of  these  fiefs  helJ,  within 
heir  casiles,  a  much  more  considerable  court  than  before^  and 
were  surrounded  by  a  greater  number  of  gentlemen,  who  prc- 
Henrod  their  little  domains,  but  no  longer  kept  within  them. 

The  extension  of  tlie  great  fiefs,  and  (he  creation  of  a  num- 
ber of  central  points  in  society,  in  place  of  the  general  dis- 
persion which  previously  existed,  were  the  two  principal 
ofiects  of  the  cruiiades,  considered  wuh  respect  to  their  in- 
fluence U[U]n  feudalism. 

As  to  liie  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  a  result  of  the  same  na- 
ture may  easily  be  perceived.  The  crusades  created  great 
civic  communities.  Petty  commerce  and  petty  industry  were 
not  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  communities  such  as  the  great 
cities  of  Italy  and  Flanders.  It  was  commerce  on  a  great 
(ccalc — maritime  commerce,  and,  cfipecially,  the  commerce  ol 
ihe  East  and  West,  which  gave  them  birth  ;  now  it  was  the 
crusailes  which  gave  to  maritime  commerce  the  greatest  im- 
pulae  it  hfid  yet  receive*]. 

On  the  whole,  when  we  survey  the  state  of  society  at  the 
end  of  the  crusades,  we  find  that  the  movement  tending  to 
dissolution  and  dispersion,  the  movement  of  universal  locali- 
sation (if  I  may  be  allowed  such  an  expression),  had  ceased, 
und  had  been  succeeded  by  a  movement  in  the  contrary  di- 
rection, a  movement  of  coniralization.  Alt  things  tended  to 
mutual  approximation ;  small  things  were  absorbed  in  great 
ones,  or  gathered  round  them.  Suck  was  the  direction  then 
taken  by  the  progress  of  society. 

You  now  understand  why,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and 
in  ihe  fourteenih  century,  neither  nations  nor  sovereigns 
wished  to  have  any  more  crusades.  They  neither  needed  not 
desired  them  ;  thoy  had  been  thrown  into  them  by  the  impulses 
of  religious  spirit,  and  the  exclusive  dominion  of  religious 
ideas;  but  this  dominion  had  now  lost  its  energy.  They  had 
al«o  sought  in  the  crusades  a  new  way  of  life,  of  a  less  con- 
lined  and  more  variod  description  ;  but  they  b^gan  to  find  this 
in  Europe  itself,  in  the  progress  of  the  social  relations.  Il 
was  at  tliis  time  that  kings  began  to  see  the  road  to  jHiUticol 
Iggrsudizeniont.  Why  go  to  Asia  in  sev^h  of  kiiidoms,  when 
diere  were  kingdoms  to  conquer  at  their  xory  doors  T  Philip 
Augustus  cmbarNd  in  the  crusade  very  unwilliugly  ;  and  w  hat 
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:!aul<l  bu  mm  e  natural  ?  His  desire  was  to  nmko  liimsolf 
King  of  France.  It  was  the  same  ihincr  with  ihe  people.  The 
road  to  wealth  was  open  to  thcin  i  and  iliey  gave  up  adven- 
mreft  lor  industry.  Adventures  were  replaced,  for  sovereigns, 
by  political  projects  ;  for  the  people,  by  industry  on  a  large 
scale.  One  class  only  of  society  still  bad  a  taste  for  adven- 
ture ;  that  portion  of  the  feudal  nobility,  who,  not  being  iu  a 
condition  lo  think  of  political  aggrandizement,  and  not  being 
disposed  to  industry,  retained  their  former  situation  and  man- 
ners. This  class,  accordingly,  continued  to  embark  in  cnt- 
*ades,  and  endeavored  lo  renew  them. 

Such,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  real  etTects  of  the  crusades; 
on  the  one  hand  the  extension  of  ideas  and  the  cmaMcipaiion 
nf  thuugliL ;  on  the  other,  a  general  enlargement  of  the  social 
sphere,  and  the  opening  of  a  wider  held  for  every  sort  of  ac- 
tivity :  t}icy  produced,  at  the  same  tune,  more  individual  free- 
dom and  more  political  unity.  They  tended  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  man  and  the  centralization  of  society.  Many  in- 
kjuiries  have  been  made  respecting  the  means  of  civilization 
which  were  directly  imporied  frum  the  East.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  largest  part  of  the  great  discoveries  which,  in 
tlie  course  of  tbe  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  contribut- 
ed to  the  progress  of  Pluropoan  civilization— such  as  the  com- 
pass, printing,  and  gunpowder — were  known  in  the  East,  and 
tliat  the  crusaders  brought  thecii  into  Europe.  This  is  Iruo  tu 
a  certain  extent;  though  some  of  these  assertions  may  be 
disputed,  But  what  cannot  he  disputed  is  this  inlluence,  this 
general  efl'ecl  of  iho  crusades  u]Kin  the  human  miad  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  suite  of  society  on  llie  other.  They  drew 
society  out  of  a  very  narrow  road,  to  throw  it  into  new  and 
inlinitely  broader  paths  ;  lliey  began  that  transformation  of  the 
arioua  elements  of  European  society  into  governments  and 
riation.s,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  modern  civilization. 
The  same  period  witnessed  the  development  of  one  of  those 
institutions  which  has  moat  powerfully  contributed  ui  this 
great  result — monarchy ;  the  history  of  which,  from  tlie  birth 
of  the  modem  states  of  Europe  to  the  tlurieenth  century,  will 
Torm  the  subject  of  our  next  lecture.^^ 

*  Oa  the  subject  of  this  lecture,  see  Mill's  History  of  tbe  Cm 
wJes.  Gibbon  and  Rubcrlsou  may  also  be  consulted.  The  b«Et 
works  in  German  are  l'*redi?rick  Wifken's  Geschichtt  der  Kreutzugt 
and  Heereii's  VersiicJi  ciner  Kiitfcickelun^  der  Folgcn  der  KrcntZTtj(r 
'ur  Eurupa*     la  French,  Michaud'a  Jltsloire  dca  Croisades 
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The  fullowing^  chronological  table  mar  serve  to  put  ovfure  tli'j 
ftiidenfs  eye  a  connected  outline  uf  llie  principal  (jots.  Eight 
?nisades  are  cniuiierated. 

First  Criuade.—A,  D.  1096-UOO.    Urban  11.  Poin-. 

C.  D. 

,094.  Pcier  ihe  Herinii  rcturnej  fmra  a  pilgrimage— by  directum 
of  the  Pope,  prt^achcs  ihruui^hout  Europe. 

fOBo.  Council  of  Clermout  iu  France.  (A  previous  council  had 
been  held  at  Placenza.)  Attended  by  the  Pope  and  an  im* 
xneuse  concourse  of  clergy  and  noblen.  The  cruaadc  proclaim- 
ed— ip'eat  privileges,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  granted  to  all  who 
should  "  assume  the  cross" — a  year  allowed  to  prepare.  Peter 
tbe  Heruiit,  not  waiting,  sets  out  at  the  bead  of  a  vast  rabble 
uf  ^aJisciplined  fanatics  and  marauders,  who  perish  by  di»> 
eaM.  famine, and  the  sworj,  iu  Asia  Minor. 

lOM.  An  army  q(  100.000  mounted  and  mailed  warriors,  600,000 
men  capable  uf  bt^anny'  arms,  and  a  mullilude  uf  ruonks* 
women,  and  children,  depart  from  Europe  aud  assemble  on  tbe 
plaiiw  of  Bythinia,  east  of  Constantinople.  Principul  lenders 
of  the  expedition,  Godfrey  of  Buulou^nc,  with  his  brothers 
Baldwin  and  Eustace ;  Robert  IL  duke  of  Normandy;  Robert 
it.  count  of  Flanders ;  Raymond  of  Toulouse ;  Hu^u  of  Vet- 
mandols;  Sicplien  de  Blots;  Eulieinond,  Prince  of  Tareuto, 
with  his  nephew  Tancred. 

1097.  Nice  taken  by  tlie  crusaders. 

1098.  ADtioch  and  Edessa  taken. 

1099.  Jerusalem  taken — a  Christian  kingdom,  on  feudal  principles; 
established — the  crown  conferred  on  Godfrey  of  Boulougne. 

Internal  between  the  First  and  Second  Crusades. — 1100-1147. 

Baldwin  I.  succeeds  his  brother  Godfrey  as  kin?  of  Jeruftatem. 
A  new  army  of  crusaders  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  Asia  Minor, 
ind  the  remnant  of  the  tirst  army  cut  (o  pieces  at  Rama.  St.  Jean 
d*Acre,  (Ptolemais,}  BervtuSf  and  ^idon,  taken  by  Baldwin  II.,  suo 
eeasor  of  Baldwin  I.  'the  Christian  army  unsuccessful — EdeSM 
taken  by  the  Turks  in  1144 — continued  ill  success  of  the  Chrifl- 
liius  leads  to  a  new  crusade. 

Second  Cruiflrfc— 1147-1149.  Eugene  III.  Pope. 
Leaders  of  (his  expedition,  Conrad  HI.  emperor  of  Germany,  and 
(■ouis  VII.  kin^  of  France,  who  set  out  separately  on  tlieir  march. 
Roth  armies  destroyed  in  Asia  Minor  by  famine  and  the  sword.— 
Tlie  fugitives  assemble  at  Jerusalem.  Conrad,  Louis,  and  Baldwin 
m.  king  of  Jerusalem,  lay  sic^e  to  Damascus — the  enterprise  faili: 
llirough  the  quarreli  of  the  princes — Conrad  and  Louis  return  It 
Btimpe. 

TiUertal  httceen  the  Second  and  Third  Crusades.— \\'i9--\\9B. 
8aUdia  lakes  possession  of  Egypt  and  founds  a  dynasty  in  U75 
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Makes  war  upon  tbe  Christian  ktng^dom  of  Jeni&nlcin ;  defeats  Guy 
:>[  Lusign&u  ai  the  battle  of  Tii>ehas;  Guy  taken  prisoner;  bt- 
Jean  d'Acre  aiu]  JerusnWm  taken.  Cunraci  of  MoalferraC  lay* 
claiui  tu  the  erown  o\'  Jeiiistdom,  ami  rallies  the  rernains  of  'lit? 
Chris liaa  forces  at  Tyre. 

T/urd  Cni5tf(/e.— 1189-1193.     Clemen:  111.  Pope. 
Leaders,  Frcdcricit  I.,  (Barbarossa,)  emperor  of  Germany,  I'lulip 

Au^usms,  king  of  France,  anti  Ricliard  1.  of  England. 
Ifrederick  departs  Urst  with  an  array  of  100,000  men,  which  is 

eiuircly  desiroyeij  in  Asia  Minor.     The  emperor  himself  dies  iu 

Ciiicia  UW.     ilis  son  Frederick  uf  ^uabia  alterwarJii  killed  at  St. 

Jean  d'Arre. 

1190.  The  kings  of  France  and  England  embark  by  sea.  i^d  past* 
the  winter  in  Sicily;  the  armies  embroiled  by  the  artilices  of 
Tancred.  usurping  king  uf  Jerusalem,  and  by  dissension  be 
Iween  ihe  kings. 

liyi.  The  armies  of  France  and  En<;land,  wiih  the  Christian  pu,i- 
ces  of  Syria,  take  St.  Jean  d'Acre.  Pliilip  Augustus  returns  to 
France,  leaving  a  part  of  his  army  with  Richard — who  dis- 
plays his  bravery  iu  some  useless  battles,  but  is  unable  (o  i*e* 
gain  Jerusalem. 

1102.  Richard  concludes  a  truce  with  Saladin  and  returns  to  £q 
rope. 

Third  /nreriW.— U93-120a. 

Saladiu  diet — his  dominions  dirided  among  the  princes  of  lii'^ 
fiimily. 

Fourth  Crusade,— l202-i20L  fruioccnt  III.  Pope. 
Leaders,  Baldwin  IX.  count  of  Flanders;  Boniface  IL  marquit 
ol  Monljerral;  Henry  Dandolo,  doge  of  Venice,  etc.  The  kings 
uf  Europe  could  nut  be  aroused  to  engage  in  this  crusadi\  nolwiui- 
standing  all  the  urgency  of  the  Hnfy  See.  The  chief  command 
was  cmiferred  by  tiie  crusaders  on  Bonilnce  of  Monifcrrrtt.  This" 
expedition,  however,  never  readied  the  Holy  Land — bui  engaged 
in  putting  down  a  usurpation  at  Constantinople,  which  finally  te^ 
to  the  taking  and  plundering  of  (hat  city  by  the  crusaders,  and  thf 
division  of  the  empire  among  the  conquerors,  of  wlmm  Baldwin 
was  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity.  Thfl  French  empire  of  Con- 
s**JitinopIe  was  destroyed  in  1261  by  Michael  Paleologus 

Fourth  /nrertJo/.— 1204-1217. 
Meantime  the  Chri&lians  in  the  East,  though  despoiled  of  raost 
,.*'  their  possessitms,  and  wtiikened  by  divisions,  bravely  defended 
tiicmselves  against  the  sultans  of  Egypt.  They  conimuafly  invoked 
aid  from  Europe;  but  more  powerful  iiueresis  ai  huuie  made  thf^ 
l-'>Tirui>ean  princes  regarilless  of  iheir  calls.  Only  those  uf  ii&ure  ex 
tilled  imaginations  could  b(*  inttucticed.  Th<>re  was  a  crusade  of 
f^iildrea  in  l^iy. 
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Fifth  Cnurtirfc.— 1217-ld^l.  Huoorius  HI.  Pojw. 
ThreL'  kings.  Juhti  de  Hrit'niie.iilulftrkin^  of  Jerusalem,  Andrew 
fL  king  of  Hungary,  and  llus^h  of  Lusiirnani,  kmi;  u^  Cyprus, 
aniled  Uicir  lurcesaiSi.  Jean  li'Acre.  Tlic  kin^  of  Hungary  wa*; 
•ooii  recalled  by  troubles  at  home ;  Hu^h  of  Lusii^nan  died:  and 
John  dc  iirieniie  went  lu  attack  Egypt  alune.  He  cumjuered  IH- 
mivtta.  and  would  Lave  obialnvd  ihu  resliluliun  uJ'  jiru^attfiu  buj 
for  the  obstinacy  uf  the  Papal  legate,  who  Turbadt  ^iriy  truce  wiili 
Ihe  infidels.  In  1221  the  crusaders,  after  many  reverses,  submiiled 
TO  an  humiliating?  peace;  and  John  of  Hrionne  returaing  to  Europe 
gave  his  dnucrhter  in  niarna^je  to  Frederick  IK  emperor  of  Ger- 
many,  wtio  thereby  became  ciiular  king  uf  JiTUsaleiii. 

Fifth  /«/eTTa/.— 1821-1298. 
Nothing  remarkable  took  place  in  Syria. 

Sisth  (;rwH(/e.— 1228-1229.  Gregory  IX.  Pope. 
Leader,  Frederick  II.  This  emperor  had  taken  the  vows  ol  the 
crow  five  years  before,  and  ihoug^h  anniheinatized  by  ihe  Pope,  had 
failed  to  fulfil  his  engagement.  Ac  lent^iii  he  set  out  by  invitation 
of  the  iSultau  liplaledin,  who  yielded  Jerusalem  to  him  by  treaty 
without  tmttte.  Frederick  was  desirous  to  be  crowned  kin^  of  Je- 
rusalem, but  no  bishop  dared  anoini  an  exconimunicaled  prince^ 
Threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  Italian  dominions,  he  rctunu*d 
to  Europe. 

Sixth  yn/erua/.— 1229-1248. 
Anarchy  throui^hout  the  East,  both  among  the  Christians  urnl 
Mobammedans.  Jerusalem,  after  being  taken  successively  by  seve- 
ral Saracen  chiefs,  fell  inio  the  hands  of  the  Sultan  of  Egypt. 

Seuen/A  Crujflrf?.— 1213-1S5-1.  Innocent  IV.  Pope. 
Leaders,  St.  Louis  (IX.)  and  the  French  princes.  The  king-  of 
France  engaged  in  ihis  cruitade  in  consequence  of  a  vow  made  du- 
nng  a  dangerous  illness.  Must  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  and 
ereai  vassals  accompanied  him.  He  turned  bis  arms  first  against 
Eg\'nt  and  look  Damieila  in  1250;  but  his  army,  surprised  by  a 
tuddeu  rising  of  the  Nile,  and  carried  otTin  great  numbers  by  pes- 
tilence, wa«;  surrounded  by  the  Mnssulnien.  mid  r.otiis  himsell  with 
20,000  of  his  army  was  made  prisoner.  He  obtained  his  liberty, 
however,  by  paymeiu  of  a  heavy  ransom  and  iho  surrender  of  Da- 
mietta.  He  reiimined  four  years  in  Palesime,  rupniring  the  fnrtifi- 
calioos  of  the  Iovtiis  which  yet  remained  in  the  hands  o{  ihe  Cbri^^ 
oons,  {Ptoleinais,  Jaffa,  Siduti,  etc.,}  and  mediating  between  the 
OhrisVan  and  Mohammedan  princes. 

Seventh  /nicrra/.— 1251-1272. 
The  Mongols,  who,  under  Gengis  Khau,  had  before  overrun  tho 
greatest  part  of  Asia,  now  entered  Syria  under  his  s'ln,  having 
Already  destroyed  the  ''alifaie  of  Bagdad  in  1258.     They  wi»ro 
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iriren  from  Syria  bv  tbe  suhan  of  £fr)'p(t  Bibars,  by  whom  bImi 
Damascus,  Tyre,  Ja^a*  aud  Antioch  were  seued. 

Eighth  Crusade.— ITiO.  Clemcnl  IV.  Pope. 
Leaucrs,  Louis  IX.;  Clmrlcs  ofAnjou  ;  Edwnrd,  prince  of  Eng- 
land, afierivards  Edward  I.  This  expediliun  was  lir&L  directed  to 
the  coast  of  Africa ;  Louis  debarked  before  Tunis  lud  laid  siege  lo 
ibai  city:  but  ihe  army  was  cut  down  bjr  the  "ilague,  to  which 
Louis  himself  and  one  of  his  sons  fell  victims.  Charles  of  Anjou 
his  brother  made  peace  with  the  Moliammeduis  and  renounced 
the  expediliun  to  the  Holy  Land.     Thi?  was  the  last  crusade 

End  of  the  Christian  pouter  in  Syrw.— 1270-129L 
There  remained  now  but  fuur  places  in  ihc  possession  of  the 
Chrtatians  on  the  eastern  shore  of  tbc  Mediterranean:  Tripoli; 
Tyre ;  Berrtus ;  and  Si.  Jean  d'Acre.  These  successively  yielded 
to  the  SaracenSt  ihe  last  in  1291.  The  various  orders  of  religioua 
knights,  sworn  to  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land,  withdrew  at  firs) 
to  the  Island  of  Cyprus.  In  1310,  the  Hospitallers  established  thea»- 
vclvcs  Qt  Rhodes ;  in  13l3t  the  order  of  ihe  Templars  was  aholisn- 
ed:  in  1300p  ihe  Teutonic  knights  transferred  (he  seat  of  iheir 
wder  to  Courtand.  where  they  laid  the  foundation  of  a  doniiniou 
which  continued  powerful  fur  a  \ouq  period. — See  Des  Micfwh 
ffut,  du  Moifen  Age. 


LKO'l'UitK   I  X 

OF    MQNAaCHV. 

I  BKDKAVOREU,  at  DUX  loat  meolinf;,  lo  Jolermiae  the  Bfc?en- 
liiU  and  distinctive  character  of  modern  society  as  compared 
with  the  primitive  stutc  of  society  in  Europe  ;  and  I  believed 
I  bad  found  il  in  this  lad,  that  all  the  elements  of  the  social 
•tale,  at  first  numerous  and  various,  were  reduced  to  two — 
the  government  on  one  hand,  and  the  people  on  the  other. 
Instead  of  finding,  in  iho  capacity  of  ruling  forces  and  chief 
agents  in  history,  the  clergy,  kings,  citizens,  husbandmen, 
aiid  serfs,  wc  now  fmd  in  modern  Europe,  only  two  great  ob- 
jects which  occupy  the  historical  stage — the  govcrmnent  and 
the  nation. 

If  such  is  the  fact  to  which  European  civilization  has  led, 
■uch,  also,  is  the  result  to  which  our  researches  should  con- 
duct us.  We  must  see  the  birtli^  the  growth,  the  progresaivfl 
establishnienl  of  this  great  result.  We  have  entered  upon  the 
period  to  which  we  con  trace  it^  origin  :  it  was,  as  you  have 
seen,  between  the  twelfth  and  the  sixteenth  centuries  that 
those  slow  and  hidden  operations  took,  place  which  biouj^hl 
society  into  this  new  form,  ihia  definite  state.  We  have  also 
considered  the  first  great  event  which,  in  my  opitiion,  evident- 
ly had  a  powerful  eO'ect  in  iuipelUiig  Earope  into  this  road  ; 
I  mean  the  crusades. 

About  the  same  period,  and  almost  at  the  very  lime  when 
the  crusades  broke  out,  thut  instituLion  began  to  mcrease, 
\slach  has  perhaps  chietly  contributed  to  the  formation  of 
modern  society,  and  to  the  fusion  of  all  the  social  elements 
iuto  two  forces,  the  government  and  the  people.  This  insii- 
'itlon  is  monarchy. 

It  ib  evident  that  monarchy  has  played  a  vast  part  in  thi 
history  of  European  civilizuiion.  Of  this  we  may  convincr 
uorseUesbva  single  glance.     Wo   ,ee  the  development  ti' 
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monarchy  proceed,  Cor  ii  considerable  lime,  at  ihe  same  ratu 
cin  that  of  society  iiself:  they  hud  a  common  propreasion. 
Jind  not  only  had  they  a  common  projxression,bul  with  every 
step  that  tiocit^iy  made  lowurds  its  deiiiiilivu  and  modern  char 
icier,  monarchy  seemed  lo  increase*  and  prosper ;  ao  thai 
when  .he  work,  was  consuiumfitoJ — wnen  iliere  remained,  in 
I  he  great  slates  of  Europe,  liltle  or  no  important  and  decisive 
inrtuence  but  that  of  the  government  and  the  public — it  was 
monarchy  t!iat  became  the  government. 

it  was  not  ordy  in  France,  where  tlie  fact  is  evident,  th'Vt 
this  happened,  but  in  most  of  the  counirics  of  Europe.  A 
liitio  sooner  oi  later,  and  under  fornm  somewhat  diiForent,  ihe 
iiitttory  of  socitty  in  England,  vSpain,  and  Germany,  offers  u» 
the  Kame  result.  In  England,  for  example,  it  was  under  tho 
Tudors  that  the  old  particular  and  local  elements  of  English 
society  were  dissolved  and  mingled,  and  gave  way  to  the  sys- 
tem of  public  authorities ;  this,  also,  was  the  period  when 
monarchy  had  the  grenteHt  influence.  It  w;ui  the  .same  thing 
in  Germany,  Spain,  and  all  the  great  European  slates. 

If  wo  leave  Europe,  and  cast  our  eyes  over  the  rest  of  tho 
world,  we  shall  be  struck  with  an  analogous  fact.  Ever)'- 
whtre  wu  shall  Hnd  monarchy  holding  a  great  place,  and  ap- 
pearing as  the  most  general  and  permanent,  perhaps,  of  all 
'nstitutions ;  as  that  which  is  the  most  ditlicull  to  prRclufle 
whore  il  does  not  exist,  and,  where  it  does  exist,  the  mosl 
ditrtcult  to  exlirpate.  l''rom  time  inuncmorial  il  has  had  pos- 
session of  Asia.  On  the  discovery  of  America,  all  fhe  great 
slates  of  that  contmenl  wore  found,  with  different  combina- 
tions, under  monarchical  governments.  When  we  penetrate 
into  the  interior  of  Africa,  wherever  wc  meet  with  nations  of 
any  extent,  this  is  the  government  which  pre\-ails.  And  not 
only  has  monarchy  penetrated  everywhere,  but  it  has  accom 
modaied  itself  to  the  most  various  situations,  to  civilizalion 
and  barbarism:  to  the  most  peaceful  marmers,  as  in  China, 
and  10  those  in  wluLh  a  warlike  spirit  predominates.  Il  ha! 
estabiishod  itself  not  only  in  the  midst  of  the  system  of  ensffs^ 
in  countries  whose  social  economy  exhibits  the  most  rigorous 
distinction  of  ranks,  bui  ulso  in  the  midst  of  a  system  of  equal- 
ity, in  countries  where  society  is  most  remote  from  every  kind 
of  legal  and  permanent  classification.  In  some  places  de- 
spotic ami  oppressive  ;  in  others  favorable  lo  the  progress  of 
civilization  arid  even  of  liberty  ;  i   is  like  a  head  fliat  may  bt* 
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^In'ced  on  .nai  y  difierert  bodies,  a  fruit  that  may  j(ro  t  from 

many  iliflereni  buds 

In  this  fact  we  might  discover  many  important  and  curioas 
consefjuences.  1  ehall  take  only  two;  the  first  is,  that  such 
ft  result  cannot  possibly  bo  the' offspring  of  mere  chance,  of 
force  or  usnrpfiiinn  only  ;  ihiit  there  must  necessarily  be,  b»- 
(ween  the  nature  of  nmnarcby  considered  as  an  institution,  and 
ihe  nature  either  of  man  as  an  individviat  or  of  human  so- 
ciety, a  strong  and  inlimnte  anrlo^.  Force,  no  doubt,  has 
hod  its  share,  both  in  the  origin  and  proj^^ress  of  the  instiltt- 
lion  ;  bnt  as  often  as  you  meet  with  a  rp.siilt  like  this,  as  often 
as  you  see  a  great  event  develop  itself  or  recur  during  a  long 
series  o(  a^es,  and  in  the  midst  of  so  many  different  situations, 
never  ascribe  it  to  force.  Force  performs  a  ^cal  and  daily 
part  in  human  aflairs ;  but  it  is  not  the  principle  which  governs 
their  movements  :  there  is  always,  superior  to  force,  and  the 
pan  which  it  prrforms,  n  mora!  cause  which  governs  the 
general  course  of  events.  Force,  in  the  history  of  society, 
resembles  the  body  in  the  history  of  man.  The  body  assur- 
edly holJs  a  great  place  in  the  life  of  man,  but  is  not  the 
principle  of  life.  Life  circulates  in  it,  but  does  not  emanate 
iVom  it.  Such  is  also  the  case  in  human  society  ;  whatever 
part  force  may  play  in  them,  it  does  not  govern  ihcm,  or  ex- 
orcise a  supreme  control  over  their  desiinies  ;  this  is  the  pro- 
rinco  of  reason,  of  the  mora!  influences  which  arc  hidden 
onder  the  accidents  of  force^  and  regulate  the  course  nf  so- 
ciety. We  may  unhesitaiingfy  declare  that  it  was  to  a  cause 
of  this  nature,  and  not  to  mere  force,  that  monarchy  was  in- 
debted for  its  success. 

A  second  fact  of  almost  equal  importance  is  the  flexibility 
jf  monarchy,  and  its  faculiy  of  modifying  itself  and  adapting 
Itself  to  a  variety  of  different  circumstances.  Observe  the 
contrast  which  it  presents  ;  its  form  reveals  unity,  permanence, 
eimpliciiy.  Ii  does  not  exhihir  that  variety  of  comhinaiinns 
which  arc  found  in  other  institutions  ;  yet  it  aciommodatcs  it- 
self to  the  most  dissimilar  states  of  society.  It  becomes  ovf* 
Jent  theft  .hat  it  is  susceptible  of  grea'  'iii-ersity.  and  Lapiibh- 
of  being  attached  to  many  ditlercnt  elements  and  principlot 
both  in  man  as  au  individual  and  in  sjoioty. 

It  is  because  wo  have  not  considered  monarchy  in  ail  iU 
iXtont;  because  we  have  not,  on  the  one    hand,  disroverod 
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ihe  principle  which  rnrms  iti  essence  and  subsists  under  every 
circumstance  lo  which  it  may  be  appUed  ;  and  because,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  i^oL  taken  iniu  account  all  llic  varialionB 
to  which  it  accommodates  itself,  and  all  the  principles  with 
which  It  can  enlur  inio  alliance  ;— il  is,  1  say,  because  wc 
have  nut  cnnKidorod  monarchy  in  this  twuj'old,  this  enlarged 
point  of  view,  tliat  we  have  not  thoroughly  understood  lh« 
part  it  has  performed  in  the  history  of  llie  world,  and  havu 
often  been  mistaken  as  to  its  nnture  and  ciTccis. 

This  is  tlie  task  which  1  should  wish  to  undertake  witli 
you,  so  as  to  obtain  a  complete  and  precise  view  of  the  efTectat 
of  this  institution  in  modoru  Europe  ;  whether  they  have  How- 
ed  from  its  intrinsic  principle,  or  from  the  modiJicationH 
wliich  it  has  undergone. 


Thoie  is  no  doubi  that  the  strength  of  monarchy,  iliai  u;oraI 
power  whicli  is  its  true  princijile,  does  not  reside  in  the  per- 
soiiui  will  of  the  man  who  for  the  time  happens  to  be  king; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  people  in  accepting  it  as  au  insLi- 
tution,  that  philosophers  in  niuintniniiig  it  as  a  system,  have 
not  meant  to  accept  the  empire  of  the  will  of  an  indi vidua l--« 
a  will  essentially  arbitrary,  capricious,  and  ignorant. 

Monarchy  ia  something  quite  dilTerent  from  tbe  will  of  an 
individual,  tbough  it  presciKs  itself  under  that  form*  It  is  the 
personification  of  legitimate  sovereignly — of  the  collective  will 
and  aggregate  wisdom  of  a  people — of  that  will  which  is  ea- 
aentiaily  reasonable,  enlightened,  just,  impaitial, — which 
knows  nauglit  of  individual  wills,  ibmigh  by  the  title  of  legit* 
imale  monarchy,  earned  by  these  conditions,  it  has  the  right 
lo  govern  them.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  monarchy  as  tin- 
derstood  by  the  people,  and  such  is  the  motive  of  their  adhe- 
sion to  it. 

is  it  true  that  there  is  a  legitimate  sovereignty,  a  will  which 
has  a  right  to  govern  mankind  ?  They  certainly  believe  that 
there  is  ;  for  ibey  endeavor,  have  always  endeavored,  and 
cannot  avoid  endeavoring,  to  place  themselves  under  its  em- 
pire. Conceive,  I  shall  not  say  a  people,  but  the  smallest 
cummuitity  of  men  ;  conceive  it  in  subjection  to  a  sovereign 
who  is  sutb  only  de  facto,  to  a  power  which  has  no  othoj 
right  but  that  oT  force,  w^iich  does  not  govern  by  the  title  of 
rtuvon  and  justice  ;  human  nature  instantly  revolts  against  a 
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(K>verei^ty  siich  as  lliis.  Human  nahirc,  rtiereforc,  .nustbc 
Heve  ill  iep;itimale  soverci^ty.  It  is  tliis  sovereiciiiy  alone, 
lie  sovereignty  drjure^  which  man  seeks  for,  and  which  alonr 
he  consenls  lo  obey.  What  is  history  but  a  demonstration  of 
ihis  univereal  fact?  What  are  most  of  the  struggles  which 
linrass  the  lives  of  nations  but -so  many  determined  inipuler^ 
towards  this  legitimate  sovereignly,  in  order  to  place  thein- 
■eh^s  under  its  empire?  And  it  i»  not  only  the  people,  bu^i 
philosophers,  *vho  firmly  believe  in  its  existence  and  incoa- 
9ant]y  seek  it.  What  are  all  the  systems  of  political  philo 
sophy  but  attempts  to  discern  the  legitimate  sovereignty! 
What  is  the  object  of  their  investigations  but  to  discover  who 
has  the  right  to  govern  society  T  Take  theocracy,  monarchy, 
aristocracy,  democracy ;  they  all  boast  of  having  disc^  vered 
ihe  scat  of  legitimate  sovereignty;  they  all  promise  to  place 
society  under  the  autliorityof  its  rightful  master.  This,  I  re- 
peat, is  tbe  object  of  all  the  labor  of  philosophers,  as  well  as 
cf  all  the  efforts  of  nations. 

How  can  philosophers  and  nations  do  otherwise  than  be- 
lieve in  this  legitimate  sovereignty  ?  How  can  they  do  other 
wise  than  strive  incessantly  to  discover  it  ?  Let  us  suppose 
the  simplest  case  ;  for  instance,  some  act  to  be  performed, 
either  affecting  society  in  general,  or  some  portion  of  its  mem- 
bers, or  even  a  single  individual  j  it  is  evident  that  in  such  a 
caae  there  must  be  some  rule  of  action,  some  legitimate  will 
lo  be  followed  and  applied.  Whether  we  enter  into  tlie  most 
minute  details  of  social  life,  or  participate  in  its  most  moment- 
ous concerns,  we  shall  always  meet  with  a  truth  to  be  dis- 
covered, a  law  of  reason  to  be  applied  to  the  realities  of  hu- 
man affairs.  It  is  this  law  which  constitutes  that  legitimate 
sovereignty  towards  which  both  philosophers  and  nations  have 
never  ceased,  and  can  never  cease,  to  aspire. 


But  how  far  caa  legitimate  sovereignly  bo  represented, 
generally  and  permanently,  by  an  earthly  power,  by  a  human 
will }  Is  there  anytbing  necessarily  false  and  dangerous  iu 
aucl  an  assumption?  What  are  we  to  think  in  particular  of 
he  personification  of  legitimate  sovereignty  under  the  image 
6(  royalty  ?  On  what  conditions,  tind  within  what  limits,  is 
this  porMonificaiion  admissible  ?  These  are  great  questions, 
which  it  ia  not  my  business  now  to  discuss,  but  which  1  can 
not  avoid  noticing,  and  on  which  1  shall  say  a  few  words  in 
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1  affirm,  and  iho  plainest  common  sense  must  adinit,  thut 
le^timato  sovereig^ntv',  in  its  complete  and  permanent  form, 
cannot  belong  to  %ny  one  ;  and  that  every  attrihuuon  of  legiti* 
mate  sovereignty  to  any  human  power  whatever  is  radically 
false  and  dangerous.  Thence  arises  the  necessity  of  'ho  limi- 
tatioa  of  every  power,  whatever  may  be  its  name  or  form; 
thence  arises  the  radical  illegitimacy  of  every  sort  of  abso- 
lute power,  whatever  may  be  its  orii^in,  whothei  conquest,  in- 
heritance, or  election.  We  may  did'cr  as  to  the  best  means 
of  finding  the  Icgilimato  sovereignty;  they  vary  according  to 
the  diversities  of  place  and  time  ;  but  there  is  no  place  or  time 
at  wtiich  any  power  can  legitimately  be  the  independent  pos- 
sessor of  this  sovereignty. 

This  principle  being  laid  down,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
monarchy,  under  whatever  system  we  consider  it,  presents 
itself  as  iho  persouificatton  of  the  legitimate  sovereignty. 
Listen  to  the  supporters  of  theocracy  ;  they  will  tell  you  that 
ftiiigs  are  the  image  of  God  upon  earth,  which  means  nothing 
wioru  than  that  thuy  are  the  personilication  of  supreme  justice, 
truth,  and  goodness.  U'urn  to  tho  jurists;  they  will  tell  you 
ih^L  the  king  is  the  living  law ;  which  means,  again,  that  the 
king  is  the  personification  of  the  legitimate  sovereignty,  of 
that  law  of  justice  winch  is  entitled  to  govern  society.  Inter- 
rogate monarchy  itself  in  its  pure  and  unmixed  form;  it  will 
tell  you  thai  it  is  tho  personilication  of  the  state,  of  the  com* 
mouwealih.  In  whatever  combination,  in  whatever  situation 
monarchy  is  considered,  you  will  find  that  it  is  always  held 
out  as  representing  this  legitimate  sovereignty,  this  power, 
which  alone  is  capable  of  lawfully  governing  society. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  at  this.  What  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  iliis  legitimate  sovereignty,  and  which  are  derived 
from  its  very  nature?  In  the  first  place,  it  is  single;  since 
there  is  but  one  truth,  one  justice,  so  tlicre  can  bo  but  one  le* 
gilimate  sovereignty.  It  is,  moreover,  permanent,  and  atwayc 
the  same,  for  truth  is  unchangeable.  It  stands  on  a  high  van- 
^go-ground,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  vicissitudes  and  chancee 
"(f  this  world,  with  which  it  i«  only  connected  in  the  charac- 
ter, as  it  were,  of  a  spectator  and  a  judge.  Well,  then,  these 
being  the  rational  and  natural  characteristics  of  tho  legitimate 
sovereignty,  it  is  monarchy  which  exhibits  them  under  tLc 
mo«>t  palpable  form,  and  deems  to  be  their  most  faithful  imcgc 
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Ct^nauU  the  work  in  which  M.  Benjamin  Constant  has  so  in- 
genioasly  reprnsentud  monarchy,  iis  a  neutral  and  moderatiiiji; 
power,  raised  far  above  ihe  atrugglea  and  cosualtifts  of  society 
ind  nerer  interfering  but  in  great  and  critical  conjunctures 
[s  not  this,  BO  to  speak,  the  attitude  of  the  legitimate  sove- 
reignty, in  tlio  ffovcnimrnt  of  human  alTairs  1  Thero  must  be 
something  in  this  iiJea  peculiarly  calculated  to  strike  llie  mind, 
for  it  has  passed,  with  singular  rapidity,  fram  books  into  the 
HcUial  comiuct  of  affairs.  A  sovereif^n  has  made  it,  in  the 
fonstituiion  o(  Brazil,  the  very  basis  of  his  throne.  In  that 
constitution,  monarchy  is  represented  as  a  moderating  pow- 
er, elevated  above  the  active  powers  of  the  sintc,  like  their 
•jiectator  and  their  judge. 

Under  whatever  point  of  view  you  consider  roo.iarchy, 
when  you  compare  it  with  the  legitimate  sovereignly,  you  will 
(>nd  a  great  ouiward  resemblance  between  them — a  resem- 
blance with  wbich  the  human  mind  must  necessarily  have 
been  struck.  Whenever  the  rorteclion  or  the  imagination 
of  men  has  especially  luriieJ  towards  the  contemplation  or 
study  of  legitimate  sovereignly,  and  of  its  essential  qualities, 
it  has  inclined  towards  niiMmrchy.  Thus  in  tlie  timus  when 
religious  ideas  prepouiierated,  the  habitual  conlemplaliiin  of 
the  nature  of  Gud  impelled  mankind  towards  the  monarchical 
system.  In  the  same  manner,  when  the  influence  uf  jurists 
or«vailed  in  society,  the  habit  of  8tuJ)nng,  under  the  name  of 
law,  the  nature  uf  the  legitimato  sovereignty,  was  favorable 
to  the  dogma  of  its  personiBcatton  in  the  ioslitution  of  monar- 
diy.  The  attentive  appUcuiiuu  uf  the  human  mind  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  nature  and  (qualities  of  the  legitimate 
*H>vereignty,  when  there  were  no  other  causes  to  destroy  its 
eflfuct,  has  always  given  strengtli  and  consideration  to  mou- 
srchy,  as  being  its  image 

There  are,  too,  certain  junctures,  which  are  particularly 
favorable  to  this  personiticalion  ;  such,  for  example,  as  when 
individual  forces  display  themselves  in  the  world  with  all  their 
wicertainties  ;  all  their  waywardness;  when  selfishness  pro- 
dominates  in  individuals,  either  through  ignorance  and  bru- 
tality, or  through  corruption.  At  auch  limes,  society,  distract- 
ed by  the  confltcl  of  individual  wills,  and  unable  to  attain,  by 
iheir  free  concurrence,  to  a  general  will,  which  might  hold 
them  in  subjection,  l^ols  an  ardent  desire  for  a  sovereign  pow- 
or,  to  which  all  individuals  must  submit;  and,  as  soon  aa  any 
inaiitulion  presents  itself  which  boars  any  of  the  characterifi 
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lies  of  legitiiuale  sovereigi  tf,  society  rallies  round  il  will 

eagerness  ;  as  people^  under  proscription,  taku  refuge  in  the 
sanctuary  of  a  church.  'I'liis  is  whfU  has  lakun  place  in  the 
uiliJ  and  disorderly  youth  of  nations,  such  as  those  we  have 
passed  through.  Monarchy  is  wonderfully  suited  to  thoae 
limes  of  strong  and  fruitful  anarchy,  if  1  may  so  speak,  in 
which  society  is  striving  to  form  and  regulate  itself,  but  is  un 
able  to  do  so  by  the  free  concurrence  of  hidivndual  wills 
There  are  other  times  when  monarchy,  though  from  a  con- 
trary cause,  has  the  same  merit.  Why  did  the  Roman  world, 
no  near  dissolution  at  the  end  of  the  republic,  siill  subsist  for 
more  than  fifteen  centuries,  under  the  name  of  an  empire, 
which,  alter  all,  was  notliing  but  a  liiigorirvg  decay,  a  protract- 
ed death-struggle  ?  Monarchy,  alono^  could  produce  such  an 
effect ;  monarchy,  alone,  could  maintain  a  state  of  society 
wliich  the  spirit  of  selfishness  incessantly  tended  to  destroy. 
The  imperial  power  contended  for  fifteen  centuries  against  the 
ruin  of  tlio  Roman  world. 

It  thus  appears  that  there  are  times  when  monarchy,  alone, 
can  retard  the  dissolution,  and  times  when  it,  alone,  can  ac- 
celerale  the  formation  o(  society.  And  it  is,  in  both  cases, 
because  it  represents,  more  clearly  than  any  other  form  of 
government  can  do,  ihe  logiiimato  sovereignty,  thrii  it  exer 
cises  this  power  over  the  course  of  events. 

Under  whatever  point  of  view  you  consider  this  institution, 
and  at  whatever  period  you  take  it,  you  will  find,  therefore, 
that  its  essential  character,  its  moral  principle,  its  true  mean* 
ing,  the  cause  of  its  strength,  is,  its  being  the  image,  the  per 
•onification,  the  presumed  interpreter^  of  that  single,  superior, 
and  essentially  legitimate  wdl,  which  alone  has  a  right  u* 
govern  society. 


Let  us  now  consider  monarchy  under  the  second  point  of 
view,  that  is  to  say,  in  ii«  flexibility,  the  variety  of  parts  ii 
nas  performed  and  of  etfects  it  has  produced.  Let  us  en- 
ieavor  to  account  fur  this  character,  and  ascerlain  its  causeit. 

Here  we  have  an  advantage  ;  we  can  at  once  return  to  his* 
lory,  and  to  the  history  of  our  own  country.  By  a  concur- 
rence of  singular  circumstances,  monarchy  in  modern  Europe 
has  but  one  very  chiracter  which  it  has  ever  exhibited  in  tla* 
history  of  the  world     European  monarchy  has  been,  in  some 
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rort,  the  result  of  aU  the  possible  kinds  of  monarchy'.  In 
-:iTininp  over  its  histor)',  from  the  ftfih  to  the  twelQh  century, 
you  will  ace  the  variety  of  aspects  iiiulpr  which  it  appears, 
ind  the  extent  lo  which  we  everywliere  fmJ  th.il  variety,  coni* 
pUcadoR,  and  contention,  wliich  characterize  the  whole  course 
of  European  civilization.  '** 

111  the  ti*>h  cflnliir)%  ai  the  time  of  the  great  invasion  of  ihe 
Germans,  two  monarchies  were  in  existence — the  barbarian 
inonarcliy  of  Clevis,  and  the  imperial  monarchy  of  Conslan- 
une.  They  were  very  diflereni  from  each  other  in  principles 
%i(d  elfect«. 

The  barbarian  monarchy  was  essentially  elecnve.  The 
German  kings  were  elected,  though  their  election  did  not  take 
place  in  the  form  to  which  we  are  accustomed  to  attach  that 
idea..  Thoy  were  military  cliicfs,  whose  powrr  was  freely 
accepted  by  a  great  number  of  their  companions,  by  whom 
they  were  obeyed  as  being  the  bravest  and  most  comi)elont  to 
rule.  Election  was  the  true  source  of  this  barbarian  monar- 
chy, its  primitive  and  essential  character. 

It  is  true  that  this  character,  in  the  lifth  centuryi  was  al- 
ready somewhat  modified,  and  that  diflerent  elements  were 
intro«iuced  into  monarchy.  Diflorent  tribes  had  possessed 
iheir  chiefs  for  a  certain  space  of  time ;  families  had  arisen, 
moro  considerable  and  wcaUhicr  than  the  rest.  This  produced 
the  beginning  of  hereditary  successiun  ;  the  chief  bt^ing  al- 
most always  chosen  from  these  families.  This  was  the  first 
prinriple  of  a  differenl  nature  wliich  became  associated  with 
Uii  '-iding  principle  of  election. 

Auuiiit-r  element  had  already  entered  into  the  institution  of 
barbarian  monarchy — I  mean  the  element  of  religion.  We 
find  among  some  of  tho  barbarian  tribes — the  Goths,  for  ex- 
ample— the  conviction  that  tho  families  of  their  kings  were 
descended  from  the  families  of  their  gods  or  of  their  deiliud 
berof  s,  such  as  Odin.  This,  too,  was  tlie  case  with  Homer^s 
mooarchs,  who  were  the  issue  of  gods  or  demi-gmis,  and,  by 
tliis  title,  objects  of  religious  veneration,  notwithstanding  tho 
iraited  extent  of  tlieir  power. 

Snch  was  iho  barbarian  monarcliy  of  ihe  fifth  century, 
»boso  primitive  principle  still  predominated,  though  it  hac 
melf  grown  diversified  and  wavering. 
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,  I  now  lake  lite  monarchy  of  the  Ronton  empire,  thu  priii 
ciplo  of  wliich  was  totally  differcm  It  was  the  pcrsor.ifictt- 
tion  of  tlie  sutp,  the  heir  of  the  sovereignty  and  majesty  of 
the  K(>m:in  people.  C-nnsider  the  monarchy  of  AugUbtus  O] 
Tiberius  :  the  enipc-ror  was  the  repreaenlalive  of  the  senatt  • 
the  assemblies  of  the  poople,  the  whole  republic 

Was  not  lliia  evident  from  the  modest  language  of  the  firel 
emperors — of  such  u(  them,  at  leaai,  as  were  men  of  sense 
and  understood  their  situation  ?  They  felt  that  they  stood  io 
the  presence  of  the  people,  who  ihem8clv<.3  had  lately  pos- 
acftsed  the  sovereign  power,  wliich  ihey  had  abdiouicd  in  iheii 
favor;  and  addressed  the  people  as  their  representatives  and 
ministers,  tlut  in  reality  ihey  exercised  all  the  power  of  the 
people,  and  ihai,  loo^  in  irs  most  exnj;{'eraied  and  fearful  form. 
Such  a  trunsfur Illation  it  is  easy  for  us  to  comprehend  ;  we 
have  witnessed  it  ourselves  ;  we  have  seen  the  sovereign- 
ly transferred  from  the  people  to  the  person  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual ;  this  was  the  history  of  Napoleon,  lie  also  was  a 
personification  of  the  sovereignty  of  tlie  people;  and  con- 
stantly expressed  himself  to  thai  effect.  "  Who  has  been 
elected,"  he  said,  '*  like  me,  by  eighteen  millions  of  men  T 
who  is,  Uke  uie,  tiic  representative  of  the  people  V  and  when, 
Upon  his  coins,  we  read  on  one  side  RepuLlique  Frangaise^ 
and  on  tlie  other  Napoleon  Empcreur^  what  is  this  but  an  ex- 
amphi  of  the  fact  which  I  am  describing,  of  the  people  havias 
become  the  monarch  ? 


8uch  was  t)ic  fundamental  character  of  the  imperial  mo- 
narchy ;  it  preserved  this  character  during  the  three  first  ceu 
lurieH  of  the  empire  ;  and  it  was,  indeed,  oidy  unJer  Uiocle* 
tian  that  it  assumed  its  complete  and  definitive  form.  It  waa 
then,  however,  on  the  eve  of  undergoing  a  great  change;  a 
new  kind  of  moiiarehy  was  about  to  appear.  During  three 
centuries  Chridiianity  had  been  endeavoring  to  introduce  intu 
the  empire  the  element  of  religion.  It  was  under  Constan* 
line  that  Chri^tianiiy  succeeded,  not  ia  making  religion  the 
prevailing  element,  but  in  giving  it  a  prominent  pan  to  per* 
Ibrm.  Monarchy  here  presents  itself  under  a  iliiTerent  aspect; 
it  is  not  of  earthly  origin  ;  the  prince  is  not  the  representu- 
live  ')f  the  suverBignly  of  ilie  p'jhlic  ;  he  is  the  image,  tho 
Cvpiesentative,  the  delegate  of  (j^d.  Power  descends  to  him 
fnim  on  Idgh  while,  ic  the  im[>er;al  monarchy,  power  had  oe- 
orrtdcd  from  bclofl^.     These  wcr-  .otally  dilVereni  situations. 
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*ith  tola'iy  diHerent  rcsulis.  The  rights  of  rrocdom  and  po 
itical  securities  are  difficult  to  comhine  with  the  principle  of 
rehgious  monarchy  ;  but  iho  principle  itself  is  high,  moral, 
iind  Balutiiry.  I  shall  show  you  the  idea  which  was  foriULd 
of  the  pruice,  in  ihe  serenlh  ccniury,  under  the  system  of  re- 
ligious monarchy.  I  lake  it  from  the  canons  of  the  Council 
ol  Toledo. 

'*  Tho  king  in  cttllcd  r^.s  because  he  governs  with  justtco 
[f  he  Bcls  justly  (rccie)  ho  lias  a  legitimale  title  to  the  namt: 
f>fkiag;  if  he  acts  unjustly,  ho  loatA  all  elnim  to  it.  Our 
falhcry,  therefore,  said  willi  reason,  rex  rjus  eris  si  rcctafaeis ; 
SI  autcta  nonfaciSf  non  eri5.  The  two  principal  virtues  of  a 
king  are  justice  and  iriitii,  (the  scinice  of  truth,  rpason.) 

**  The  depositary  of  l\w  royal  power,  no  less  than  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  is  bound  to  rL^sjicct  the  laws.  While  wo 
obey  the  will  of  heaven,  wo  make  fur  oiu'selves,  aa  wcU  aa 
our  subjects,  wise  laws,  obedience  to  whicli  is  obligatory  on 
ourselves  and  our  successors,  as  well  as  upon  all  the  popula* 
tion  of  our  kingdom.         •••••• 

"  God,  the  creator  of  all  things,  in  constructing  the  human 
body,  has  raised  ihe  head  aloft,  and  has  willed  that  from  it 
should  proceed  the  nerves  of  all  the  membi-.rs,  and  ho  has 
placed  in  tho  liead  the  torches  of  the  eyes,  in  order  to  throw 
light  upon  every  dangerous  object.  In  like  manner  lie  has 
established  the  power  of  intelligence,  giving  it  the  charge  of 
governing  all  tho  members,  and  of  prudently  regulating  their 
action.  .         .         .         • 

"  It  is  necessary  then  to  regulate,  first  of  all,  those  things 
which  relale  to  princes,  to  provide  for  Ihtir  safety,  and  protect 
their  life,  and  then  those  things  wliich  concern  the  people,  iu 
such  a  manner,  that  in  properly  securing  the  safety  of  kings, 
that  of  the  people  may  be,  at  the  same  lime,  and  so  much  the 
more  efleciually,  secured."* 

But,  in  tho  aysieni  of  religious  monarchy,  there  is  almost 
niways  another  element  introduced  besides  monarchy  itself 
A  new  power  takes  its  place  by  its  side ;  a  power  nearer  to 
God,  the  source  whence  monarchy  emanates,  than  monarchy 
itself.  This  is  the  clergy,  the  ecclesiastical  power  which 
inicrposod  between  God  and  kings,  and  between  kings  and 
[jcoyle,  in  such  sort,  iliat  monarchy,  though  the  image  of  th( 
Divmiiy,  runs  the  hazard  of  falling  to  the  rank  of  an  instru 


*  Forum  judicum,  liL  L  L  2;  tit.  i.  1.  2,  L  4. 
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inent  in  the  bands  of  the  hum:ui  interpreters  jf  the  i)itiac 
will.  This  is  a  new  came  of  diversity  in  llie  dosiime«  aiui 
effects  of  the  inMtitution. 

The  dtfTereni  kinds  of  monarchy,  then,  which,  in  the  fiftn 
century,  made  their  appearance  on  the  ruins  of  the  RcrTtai) 
empire,  were,  the  barbarian  monarchy,  the  imperial  monarchy, 
find  religious  monarchy  in  its  infancy.  'rht,ir  foriiines  werv 
as  different  as  their  principles. 

In  France,  under  tlie  first  race,  barbarian  monarchy  pre 
railed.  There  wore,  indeed^  some  altem[Ks  on  the  part  of 
the  clergy  to  impress  upon  it  the  imperial  or  relij^ious  char 
acler ;  but  the  system  of  election,  in  the  royal  family,  with 
some  mixture  of  inheritance  and  of  rcUgiou3  notions,  remained 
predominant. 

In  Italy,  among  the  Ostrogoibs,  the  imi>erial  monarchy 
overcame  the  barbarous  cuaioms.  Theodoric  considered 
himself  as  successor  of  the  emperors.  It  is  sulhcient  to  read 
Cassiodorus  to  perceive  that  tliis  was  the  cliaractor  of  his 
government. 

In  Spain,  monarchy  appeared  more  religious  than  else- 
where. As  the  councils  of  Toledo,  though  I  shall  not  call 
them  absolute,  were  the  influencing  power,  the  religious 
character  predominated,  if  not  in  the  government,  properly  so 
called,  of  the  Visigothic  kings,  at  luaj>t  in  the  laws  which 
the  clergy  suggested  to  them,  and  the  lan^iago  they  made 
them  speuk. 

Ill  England,  among  the  Saxons,  manners  remained  ahuost 
wholly  barbarous.  Tbe  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy  wore 
liule  else  than  the  territories  of  ditTerent  bunds,  everyone 
having  its  chief.  Military  election  appears  more  evidently 
among  ihera  than  anywhere  else.  The  Anglo-Saxon  raon- 
archy  ia  the  most  faithful  type  of  liie  barbarian  monarchy. 

Thus,  frojtii  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  century,  at  the  same 
>ime  that  all  these  three  sorts  of  monarchy  manifested  thein- 
Belves  in  general  facta,  one  or  other  of  tbem  prevailed, accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  ia  the  diSerent  states  of  Europe. 

Such  was  the  prevailing  confusion  at  this  period,  thai 
nothing  of  a  general  or  permanent  nature  could  be  established  ' 
iJid,  from  vicissitude  to  vicissitude,  we  arrive  at  the  eighth 
i:eutury  without  5nding  that  monarct  y  has  anywhere  assumed 
I  definitive  chiracier. 
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Towards  the  midille  of  ihe  eighth  century,  and  with  tbc 
jiumph  of  the  second  race  of  the  frank  kings,  events  assume 
1  more  general  character,  and  become  clearer ;  as  ihey  were 
rranaacted  on  a  larger  scale,  they  can  be  better  iinderstood 
and  hare  more  eridonl  results.  The  diflerent  kinds  of  mon- 
archy were  shortly  destined  to  succeed  and  combine  with  r)ne 
;irMither  in  a  very  striking  manner. 

At  the  time  when  the  Carlovin^ans  replaced  the  iMerovin- 
gians,  we  perceive  a  return  of  the  bfirbarian  monarchy. 
Kleciion  re-appeu.red  ;  Pepin  got  himself  elected  at  Soissons. 
When  the  first  Carlovin<^ians  gave  kingdoms  to  their  3ona, 
ihey  took  care  that  they  should  be  acknowledged  by  ihe  chief 
men  of  the  states  assijrned  to  them.  Whfln  \hvy  divided  h 
kingdom,  they  desired  that  the  partition  should  be  sanctioned 
in  the  national  assemblies.  In  short,  the  etectivo  principle, 
under  the  form  of  popular  acceptance,  again  assumed  a  cer- 
tain reality.  You  remember  that  this  change  of  dynasty  was 
like  a  new  inroad  of  the  Germans  into  the  west  of  Europe, 
and  brought  hack  some  shadow  of  iheir  ancient  institutions 
mnd  manners. 

At  the  same  time,  we  see  the  religious  principle  more 
clearly  introducing  itself  into  monarchy,  and  perfof  ming  a  part 
of  greater  importance.  Pepin  was  acknowledged  and  conse- 
crated by  the  pope.  He  felt  that  he  stood  in  need  of  the 
sanction  of  religion ;  it  was  already  become  a  great  power, 
and  he  sought  its  assistance.  Charlemagne  adopted  the  same 
policy ;  and  religious  monarchy  thus  developed  itself.  Still, 
however,  under  Charlemagne,  religion  was  not  the  prevailing 
character  of  hia  government ;  the  imperial  system  of  rnmmrchy 
was  that  which  he  wished  to  revive.  Although  he  allied  him- 
iielf  closely  with  the  clergy,  he  made  use  of  them,  and  wa» 
no*  their  instrument.  The  idea  of  a  great  state,  of  &  great 
political  combination, — the  resurrection,  in  short,  of  the  Ko- 
nnan  empire,  was  the  favorite  day-dream  of  Charlemagne. 

He  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Louis  le  Debunnaire- 
Everybody  knows  the  character  to  which  the  royal  power 
waa  then,  for  a  short  time,  reduced.  The  king  ft^-ll  into  the 
bands  of  the  clergy,  who  censured,  deposed,  re-instaied,  and 
governed  him  ;  a  monarchy  aubordinaio  to  religious  auihority 
^enood  on  the  point  of  being  established. 

Thus,  from  the  midule  of  the  eighth  to  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century,  the  diversity  of  the  three  kind^n  of  monarchy 
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became  niaiiifeBied  by  cv^nis  important,  closely  com  octed 
and  clear. 

After  the  death  of  Louis  le  Dcboniiaire, during  the  sirXe id 
disorder  into  which  Kurupd  fell,  the  three  kinds  of  monMchv 
almost  equally  disuppcarod  :  everything  became  confuundea. 
At  the  end  of  .1  certain  linio,  when  ihc  feudal  system  had  pro 
vviled,  a  fourth  kind  uf  monarchy  presented  itself,  difTerm^ 
hvytn  all  thoHe  which  had  been  hitherto  observe'' :  this  wa^* 
feudal  monarchy.  It  is  confused  in  its  nature,  and  canno- 
&a«iiy  be  detincd.  Il  ha»  been  said  that  lie  king,  in  the  feu- 
dal system  of  government,  was  the  snsera.n  over  suzer<Mins, 
the  lord  over  lords  ;  that  he  was  connecte<l  by  hi.n  liuks,  from 
degreo  to  degree,  with  the  whole  frame  of  society  ;  and  that, 
in  calling  around  him  his  own  vasHaU,thcn  the  vassals  of  his 
vassals,  and  so  on  in  ^aJaiion,  he  exercised  his  authority 
over  the  whole  mass  of  the  people,  and  showed  himself  to  be 
really  a  king.  1  do  itol  deny  llmt  this  is  the  theory  of  feudal 
monarchy  :  but  it  is  a  mere  theor)*,  which  has  never  governed 
facts.  This  preirnded  influence  of  tlie  king  by  means  of  a 
hierarchical  organization,  these  links  which  are  &up|M)sed  to 
have  united  monarchy  to  the  whole  body  of  feudal  socieiy, 
are  the  dreams  of  speculative  politicians,  in  fact,  the  greatest 
l>art  uf  the  iViidal  chieftains  at  that  period  were  completely  in- 
dependent ol  the  monarchy  ;  many  of  ihem  hardly  knew  it  even 
by  name,  and  had  few  or  no  relations  with  it :  every  kind  of 
Bovereigniy  waa  local  and  iMde]>Bndent.  The  name  of  king, 
borne  by  one  of  these  foudal  chiefs,  does  not  so  much  express 
a  fact  as  a  remembrance. 

Such  is  the  state  in  which  monarchy  prcsonta  itself  In  ilir 
course  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 


In  the  iwclfih,  at  iho  accebsion  of  Louis  le  Groa,  ihiugn 
began  to  change  their  a«pect.^-  'J'he  king  was  more  fre 
queiUly  spoken  of;  his  influence  penetrated  into  places  which 
It  Lad  not  previously  reached  ;  ho  aj$sumod  a  more  active  |>art 
in  society.  If  we  inquire  into  this  title,  we  recognise  none 
f>l  those  titles  of  which  monarchy  had  previously  been  accus- 
romed  to  avail  itself.  It  was  not  by  inheritance  from  the 
•emperors,  or  by  the  title  of  imperial  monarchy,  that  this  insti* 
litton   aggrandized    itself,  and    assumed    more    cou8is>tency 

«*  Louis  the  Fat  came  to  the  throne  llOii.  ,.„. 
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Neither  was  it  in  virtue  of  election,  or  as  being  an  emanation 
from  divine  power;  evury  appearance  of  election  had  vajiishcd . 
the  principle  of  inheritance  (iefinilively  prevniU'd  ;  and  mtl  with- 
•tandinj;  the  sanction  given  by  religion  lo  the  accession  ol' 
kings,  the  minds  of  men  did  not  appear  to  be  at  nil  occupied 
with  the  religious  character  of  ilio  monarchy  of  I^uiH  le 
Groa.  A  new  elemeiiL,  a  character  hitherto  unknown,  wa» 
iiitroduced  into  monarchy  ;  a  new  sjKcies  of  monarchy  began 
to  exisL 

Society,  I  need  hnrdly  repeat,  was  at  this  period  in  very 
great  disorder,  and  suliject  to  constattt  scenes  of  violence, 
i^ocieiy,  in  itaclf,  was  destitute  of  means  to  struggle  against 
this  situation,  and  to  recover  some  degree  oforJer  and  unity 
The  feudal  institutions, — tho»u  parliaments  of  barons,  those 
fieignorial  courts,^— all  those  forms  under  which,  in  modern 
times,  feudalism  has  been  represented  as  a  systematic  and 
orderly  state  of  government, — all  these  things  wlto  unreal 
and  powerless  ;  there  was  nothing  in  ihein  wliich  could  alTord 
the  means  of  establishing  any  degree  of  order  or  justice  ;  so 
that,  in  the  midst  of  social  anarchy,  no  one  knew  to  whom 
recourse  could  be  had,  in  order  to  redress  a  great  injustice, 
remedy  a  great  evil,  to  constitute  something  like  a  state.  The 
name  of  king  remained,  and  was  borne  by  some  chief  whose 
authority  was  acknowledged  by  a  few  others.  The  differ- 
ent titles,  however,  under  wktch  the  royal  power  had  been 
formerly  exercised,  though  they  had  no  great  influence,  yet 
were  far  from  being  forgotten,  and  were  recalled  on  various 
occasions.  It  happened  that,  in  order  to  re-establish  some 
degree  of  order  in  a  place  near  the  king^s  residence,  or  to 
terminate  some  difference  which  had  lasted  a  long  lijne,  re- 
course was  had  to  htm ;  he  was  called  upon  to  intervene  m 
aflkirs  which  were  not  directly  his  own  ;  and  he  intervened 
y»  a  protector  of  public  order,  as  arbitrator,  as  rcdrosser  of 
wrongs.  The  moral  authority  which  continued  to  be  attach- 
gd  to  his  name  gained  for  h.m,  by  little  and  little,  tliis  great 
accession  of  power. 


Such  was  ihu  character  which  monarchy  began  to  assume 
jnder  Lonis  le  Groa,  and  under  the  administration  of  Suger. 
Now,  for  l)ie  first  time,  seems  lo  have  entered  the  minds  of 
inea  tbe  idea,  though  very  incomplete,  confused,  and  fetdiie 
jC  a  public  power,  unconnected  with  ihr  iocil  powers  which 
hbd   possession  of  society,  called   upon  to  rt-iid*'r  justice  Cr 
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iKoar  wlio  coM  not  obtain  it  by  ordinary  means,  and  rapabr<.' 
of  producing,  or  at  least  commanding,  order ; — llie  idea  of  a 
great  magistracy,  whose  essentia]  character  was  to  m&intaii 
or  re-establish  the  pence  of  society^  to  protect  the  weak,  and 
to  decide  dilferenoes  which  cotdd  not  be  otherwise  settled. 
Such  was  the  entirely  new  character,  in  which,  reckoning 
from  the  twelfth  century,  monarchy  appeared  in  Europe,  and 
eajjecially  in  France.  It  was  neither  as  bnrbarian  monarchy, 
as  religious  nionnrchy,  nor  as  imperial  monarchy,  that  the 
royal  power  was  exercised;  this  kind  of  moTjarcby  possessed 
only  a  limited,  incomplete,  and  fortuitous  power; — a  power 
which  I  cannot  more  precisely  describe  than  by  saying  that 
it  was.  in  some  sort,  thai  of  the  chief  conservator  of  the  pub- 
lic peace. 

'J'hts  is  the  irtie  origin  of  modern  monarchy  ;  this  is  its  vita] 
principle,  if  1  may  so  speak  ;  it  is  this  which  has  been  de- 
veloped in  the  course  of  its  career,  and,  1  have  no  hesitalion 
in  saying,  has  ensured  its  snccees.  At  dtfTerenl  periods  of 
history  we  observe  the  re-appearance  of  the  various  charac- 
ters of  monarchy;  we  see  ihe  different  kinds  of  monarchy 
which  I  have  desL-ribed,  endeavoring,  by  turns,  to  recover  the 
preponderance.  Thus,  the  clergy  hare  always  preached  re- 
ligious monarchy;  the  civilians  have  labored  to  revive  the 
principle  of  imperial  monarchy  ;  the  nobility  would  sometimes 
Jiave  wished  to  renew  elective  monarchy,  or  maintain  feu- 
dal monarchy.  And  not  only  have  the  clergy,  the  civilians, 
and  the  nobility,  attempted  to  give  such  or  such  a  character  a 
predominance  in  the  monarchy,  but  monarcliy  itself  has  made 
ihem  all  conlribulc  towards  the  aggrandizement  of  its  own 
power.  Kings  have  represented  themselves  sometimes  as  the 
delegates  of  God,  sometimes  as  tlie  heirs  of  the  emperors,  ot 
as  the  first  noblemen  of  the  land,  according  to  the  occasion  oi 
public  wish  of  the  moment;  they  have  illegitimately  availed 
thetnselves  of  these  various  titles,  but  none  of  them  has  been 
the  real  title  of  modern  monarchy,  or  the  source  of  its  pre- 
ponderating influence.  It  is,  I  repeat,  as  depositary  and  pro- 
tector of  public  order,  of  general  justice,  and  of  the  common 
interest, — it  is  under  the  aspect  of  a  chief  magistracy,  the 
centre  and  bund  of  society,  thnt  modern  monarchy  has  pre- 
sented itsejr  lu  the  people,  and,  in  obtaining  their  adhesion 
has  made  their  strength  its  own. 

You  will  see,  as  ^ve  proceed,  this  characieripiic  of  tlu 
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monarchy  of  modem  Europe,  which  hegan,  I  repeal,  in  the 
iwelfth  ceiitHry,  and  in  ihe  reign  of  Louis  le  Gros,  confirfii 
and  develop  itself,  and  become  ai  leiiglh^  if  I  may  so  speak, 
ihe  political  physio^omy  of  the  institution.  It  is  by  this  iha' 
monarchy  has  contributed  to  the  great  result  which  now  cha- 
-acterizea  European  society,  the  reduction  of  all  the  social 
•9K*nienls  lo  two — the  govemmont  and  the  nation. 

Thus  it  appears,  that,  al  the  breaking  out  of  the  crusades, 
Europe  entered  upon  the  path  which  was  to  conduct  her  to 
l.er  present  state  :  you  have  just  sren  monarchy  assume  the 
important  part  which  it  was  destined  to  perform  in  this  great 
transformation.  We  shall  consider,  al  our  next  meeting,  tho 
differenl  aliempis  at  political  organization,  made  from  the 
twelfth  lo  the  sixteenth  century,  in  order  to  maintain,  byregu* 
laling  it,  the  order  of  things  that  was  about  to  perish.  We 
shall  consider  the  eflTorta  of  feudalism,  of  the  Church,  and 
even  of  the  free  cities,  to  constitute  society  according  to  itq 
ancient  principles,  and  under  its  primitive  forms,  and  ihiia  to 
defend  themselves  a^nflt  the  general  change  which  v/ur  fire* 
|iiuin«r 


LECTURK    X 

«A1I0U8     ATTEMPTS     TO     FORM      TNB     SEVERAL     SOCIAL      EUB 
MENTH    INTO    ONE   aOClKTV. 

At  the  commoncemeiU  of  this  lecture  I  wish,  at  once,  to 
determine  its  object  wiili  precision.  It  will  be  recollected, 
that  one  of  the  first  facts  that  struck  us,  was  the  tlivereily,  the 
acpar:itioii,  the  iiidepenilencc,  of  the  elements  of  ancient  Eu- 
mpean  Bociciy.  The  feudal  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  com 
mans,  had  each  a  pwsiiion,  laws,  and  manners,  entirely  dilVer- 
eiU ;  they  I'unned  au  many  distinct  societies  whose  mode  of 
govcrnmcur  wad  independent  of  each  other.  They  wore  in 
Bomo  measure  connected,  and  in  contact,  but  no  real  union 
existed  between  tbcm  ;  to  sjwak  correctly,  they  did  not  form 
a  nation — a  state. 

The  fusion  of  tlieso  distinct  portions  of  society  into  one  is, 
At  length,  accoiiiptished  ;  this  is  precisely  the  distinctive  or< 
j^anizaiioHf  llie  esaontial  charactcrimic  of  modern  society. 
The  ancient  socijil  elemenL-i  are  now  reduced  to  two — the 
government  and  the  people  i  that  ia  lo  say,  diversity  ceased 
and  siniiiitude  introduced  union,  Ucfore,  however,  this  re- 
sult t'>ok  place,  and  even  with  a  view  lo  ils  prevention,  many 
attempts  were  made  to  bring  all  these  separate  portions  of  so« 
ciety  together,  without  destroying  their  diversity  and  indepen- 
dence. No  po.sitivo  attack  was  made  on  the  peculiar  posiiion 
and  privileges  of  each  portion,  on  their  distiiicLive  nature,  and 
yet  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  form  them  into  one  staU>, 
7nc  national  body,  to  bring  them  all  under  one  and  the  same 
government. 

All  these  attempt  failed.  The  reeult  which  I  have  noticed 
above,  the  union  of  modern  society,  attests  their  want  of  sue 
cpsa  Even  in  *i»o8e  pans  of  Europe  where  some  traces  of 
tlie  ancient  divursily  of  llie  social  elemunts  are  still  to  bo  met 
with,  in  Germany,  for  instance,  where  a  real  feudal  noljiliiy 
and  a  distinct  body  of  burghers  still  exist ;  in  England,  wliere 
Uk'c  see  an  esttibUshed  Church  enjoying  its  own  rtn'cnuna  and 
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M  own  peculiar  jurisdiction ;  it  is  clear  ihat  thi&  pretended 
distinct  existence  is  a  shadow,  a  fnlbehood  :  lliat  these  special 
societies  are  confounded  in  general  society,  absorbed  in  the 
Mate,  governed  by  the  public  authoriiiea,  controlled  by  the 
same  system  of  polity,  carried  away  by  the  same  current  of 
ideas,  the  same  manuors.  Again  1  assert,  that  even  where 
.he  form  still  exists,  the  separation  and  independence  of  the 
ancijiil  social  elements  have  no  longer  any  reality. 

Al  the  same  time,  these  attempts  at  rendering  the  ancient 
itud  social  clemcms  co-ordinate,  without  changing  their  na- 
ture, at  furuiing  litem  into  national  unity  without  annlliilating 
ihcir  variety,  are  entitled  to  an  important  place  in  the  history 
i>f  Europe.  The  period  which  now  engages  our  attention — 
that  period  wliich  separates  ancient  from  modern  Europe,  and 
m  which  was  accomplished  the  metamorphosis  of  European 
"iociety — is  almost  entirely  fiUed  with  them.  Not  only  do 
ihey  form  a  principal  pari  of  the  histury  of  this  period,  but 
ihoy  had  a  considerable  influence  on  after  events,  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  was  eflected  the  reduction  of  the  various  social 
elements  to  two — the  government  and  the  people.  It  is  clear- 
ly, then,  of  great  importance,  thai  wo  should  become  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  those  endeavors  at  political  organization 
which  were  made  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  nations  and  governments,  without 
destroying  the  diversity  of  secondary  societies  placed  by  the 
side  of  each  other.  These  attempts  form  the  subject  of  th? 
present  lecture — a  laborious  and  even  painful  task. 

Ail  these  attempts  at  political  organization  did  not,  ceriaui* 
1y,  originate  from  a  good  motive ;  too  many  of  them  arose 
from  seltislmess  and  tyranny.  Yet  some  of  them  were  pure 
Rnd  disinterested ;  some  of  ihem  had,  truly,  for  their  object 
the  moral  and  social  welfare  of  mankind.  Society,  at  this 
time,  was  in  such  a  state  of  incoherence,  of  violence  and  in- 
'(juity,  as  could  not  but  be  extremely  oilVnsive  to  men  of  en- 
larged views — to  men  who  possessed  elevated  sentiments, 
and  who  labored  incessantly  to  discover  tlie  means  of  improv- 
iag  it.  Vet  even  the  best  of  these  noble  attempts  miscarried  ; 
and  18  not  the  loss  of  so  much  courage — i)f  so  many  sacrifi- 
cea  and  endeavors — of  so  much  virtue,  a  melancholy  spec- 
tacle t  And  what  is  si  til  more  painful,  a  ^^lill  more  poignaiil 
Qorrjw,  not  only  did  these  attempts  at  social  melioration  fail, 
Ml*  an  enormous  mass  of  error  au''  of  evil  was  mingled  with 
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them.  NolwiihsUnding  good  inlention,  (he  majoiuyor  them 
were  absurd,  and  show  a  profound  ignorance  of  reason,  of 
lusiice.of  the  rights  of  huntanity,  end  of  the  conditions  of  the 
social  state  ;  so  that  not  only  wore  ihey  unsuccessful,  but  il 
was  right  that  they  should  be  so.  We  have  here  a  spectaclo 
not  only  u(  the  hard  lot  of  hurnanity^  b\it  also  of  its  wcaknesa 
We  may  hero  see  how  the  smallcBt  portion  of  truth  suflices 
so  to  engage  the  whole  attention  of  men  of  superior  intellect. 
thai  they  forgot  every  thing  el.3e,  and  become  blind  to  all  Out 
is  not  comprised  wiihin  the  narrow  horizon  of  their  ideas. 
We  may  here  see  how  the  existence  of  ever  so  small  a  par- 
ticle of  juaiicc  in  a  cniise  is  sufticiL-ni  lo  make  ihcm  lose 
sight  uf  all  the  injustice  which  il  contains  and  permits.  This 
display  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  man  in,  in  my  opinion  j:iU 
more  nu-lanoholy  to  conlcm])late  ihiin  the  misery  of  this  con- 
dition ;  Ilia  faults  EiiTect  me  more  than  his  sulVerinjrs.  The  at- 
tempts already  alluded  to  will  bring  man  before  us  in  both  these 
situations ;  still  wo  must  not  shun  the  p;unful  retrospect ;  it 
behooves  us  not  to  Hindi  from  doinK  justice  lo  those  men,  to 
those  ages  that  have  so  often  erred,  so  miserably  failed,  and 
yet  have  displayed  such  noble  virtues,  made  such  powerful 
uflbrta,  merited  so  much  glory. 


The  attempts  at  political  organization  which  were  formed 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries  were  of  two  kinds; 
one  having  for  its  object  tho  predominance  of  one  of  the  acy 
cial  elements  ;  sometimes  the  clergy,  sometimes  the  feudal 
nobility,  sometimes  ihe  free  cities,  and  making  all  tiie  others 
subordinate  to  it,  and  by  such  a  sacrifice  lo  introduce  uniiy ; 
ihe  other  proposed  to  cause  all  tho  dilferent  societies  to  agreti 
and  to  act  together,  leaving  to  each  portion  its  liberty,  and  en- 
suring to  each  its  due  share  of  influence. 

The  attempts  of  the  former  kind  are  much  more  open  tc 
suspicion  of  welf-iniereat  and  tyranny  than  the  latter  ;  in  fact, 
they  wore  not  apoiless  ;  from  their  very  naiuro  ihey  were  eii- 
seAtially  tyraanical  in  their  mode  of  execution  ;  yet  some  of 
tbeni  might  have  been,  and  indeed  wore,  conceived  in  a  vpiril 
:>f  pure  intention,  and  wiLii  a  view  to  tho  welfare  and  fulvftnrc 
rncnl  of  m^itkind. 

Tktf  &r9t  attempt  whica  presents  itself,  is  the  allenipf  a'* 
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Jieocri.tical  organization ;  ihat  is  to  say,  the  design  oi  bririg- 
mg  ail  the  oiher  societies  into  a  slate  of  submi&tiion  lu  lli(* 
|irinciplca  and  sway  of  scciesiasUcal  society. 

1  niual  here  refer  to  what  I  have  already  said  relative  to  the 
nistory  uf  llie  Churclu  1  Uavo  endeavored  to  sljow  what  were 
the  principles  it  developed — what  was  the  legitimate  part  of 
each — how  these  principles  arose  from  the  natural  conrse  of 
events — tUo  guod  and  the  evil  produced  by  them.  1  have 
diaractcrized  the  dilferent  stages  tiirough  which  the  Church 
piLsscd  from  ibe  eighth  to  the  twelfth  century.  I  have  point- 
ed out  the  stale  uf  the  imperial  Church,  o^  the  barbarian 
Church,  of  the  feudal  Church,  and  lastly,  of  the  theocratic 
Church.  I  take  it  for  granted  thai  all  this  is  present  in  your 
fecoUectiun,  and  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  show  you  what  the 
clergy  did  in  order  to  obtain  the  government  of  Europe,  and 
why  ibey  failed  in  obtaining  it, 

'J'he  attempt  at  ihcocraiic  organization  appeared  ul  iiu 
early  period,  both  in  the  acts  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  iu 
those  of  the  clerg^'in  genera) ;  it  nalurally  proceeded  from  ihe 
political  and  moral  sujieriority  uf  tlte  Church  ;  but,  from  ihe 
comniencernent,  such  obstacles  were  thrown  in  its  way,  that. 
even  in  its  greatest  vigor,  it  never  had  the  power  to  overcome 
iheni. 


The  lirst  obstacle  was  the  nature  itself  of  Christianity 
Very  diflerent,  in  this  respect,  from  the  greater  part  of  religi 
ous  creeds,  Christianity  established  iUelf  by  persuasion  alone 
by  simple  moral  ell'uris  ;  even  at  its  birth  it  was  not  armed 
with  power  ;  in  its  earliest  years  it  conquered  by  words  alonts 
and  iu  only  conque:it  was  the  aouU  of  men.  Even  after  'n» 
Iriuuiph,  even  when  the  Church  was  iu  possession  of  great 
wealth  and  consideration,  the  direct  government  of  society 
was  nut  placed  in  its  hands.  Its  origin,  purely  moral,  spring- 
ing from  mental  influence  alune,  was  iiipLanled  in  its  consti« 
tution.  h  possessed  a  vast  influence,  buL  it  had  no  power.  1* 
gradunlly  insinuated  itself  into  the  municipal  magistracies;  it 
ncled  powerfully  upon  the  emperors  and  upon  all  their  agenta  ; 
fcL'f.  the  positive  administration  of  public  affairs — the  govern- 
ment, properly  ao  called — was  not  possessed  by  tha  Church. 
Now,  a  system  of  government,  a  theocracy,  as  well  as  any 
.Hher,  cannot  be  csiablishod  in  an  indirect  maiinur,  by  mere 
influence  alone  ;  it  must  possess  the  judicial  and  niinistoriul 
'offices,  the  command  of  the   forces,  be  in   receipt  of  the  inv 
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prtsis,  have  ihe  ili»i)ORal  of  tho  revenu'  i,  in  a  word,  ii  must 
govern — tnke  possession  of  society.  Force  of  pprsimnion  inay 
do  mucl),  it  may  obtain  great  influence  over  a  pcpplo,  and 
pven  over  governments  its  sway  may  be  very  powerful ;  hut 
it  cannot  govern,  it  camiot  found  a  system,  it  cannot  lakr 
possesfiion  of  ibe  future.  "  Such  has  been,  even  from  its  origin 
the  situation  of  thv  Christian  Church  ;  il  haa  always  sided 
i^'iih  government,  but  never  superseded  it,  and  taken  its  place  ; 
a  greit  ob»nacle,  which  the  attempt  at  theocratic  organixa- 
Cuv.i  was  never  able  to  surrncunt. 


Tho  attempt  to  establish  a  theocracy  very  soon  met  with  :. 
second  obstacle.  When  the  Uoman  empire  was  destroyed, 
and  the  barbarian  slates  were  established  on  its  ruins,  the 
Christian  Church  was  found  among  the  conquered,  ll  was 
necessary  for  it  to  esrapc  from  this  situation;  to  begin  by 
converting  ihe  conquerors,  and  thus  lo  raise  itself  to  their 
rank.  Tliia  accomplished,  when  the  Church  aspired  10  do- 
minion, it  had  to  encounter  the  pride  and  fbe  resistance  of  the 
feudal  nobility.  Europe  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  laic  mem- 
bers of  tlie  feudal  system  in  the  eleventh  century  :  the  people 
were  almost  completely  subjugated  by  the  Church  ;  sovcr 
eigns  could  scarcely  protect  themselves  fnnii  its  ilomination  , 
the  feudal  nobility  alone  would  never  submit  lo  its  yoke,  would 
never  give  way  to  the  power  of  the  clergy.  We  have  only 
to  recall  to  our  recollection  the  general  appearance  of  the 
middle  ages,  in  order  lo  be  struck  with  the  singular  mixture 
of  loftiness  and  submission,  of  blind  faith  and  liberty  of  mind 
in  the  connexion  of  the  lay  nobility  with  the  priests.  We 
there  find  some  ot  the  remnants  of  their  primitive  situation. 
U  may  be  remembered  how  I  endeavored  to  describe  the  ori- 
gin of  the  feudal  system,  its  first  elements,  and  Die  manner  in 
which  feudal  society  first  formed  itself  around  the  hahitiition 
of  the  possessor  of  the  fief.  1  remarked  how  mi,ch  th^  iTriesi 
was  there  below  the  lord  of  the  fief.  Yes,  and  there  alwayg 
remained,  in  the  hearts  of  tho  feudiil  nobility,  a  feeling  of  this 
situation  ;  they  always  considered  themselves  as  not  only  in- 
dependent of  the  Church,  but  as  its  superior, — as  alone  called 
Upon  to  possess,  and  in  reality  to  govern,  the  country  ;  thej 
Were  willing  always  to  live  on  good  terms  with  the  clergy, 
lAit  ni  the  same  time  msisiing  that  each  should  perform  his 
awn  part,  the  one  not  infringing  lipon  the  duties  nf  the  other 
Hnring  mar>y  ccniarios  it  was  ihe  lay  aristocracy  who  main 
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:ni.'(Hl  the  indepcnilence  of  society  withrcf^ard  to  the  Church; 
tliey-  boldly  dcfcndod  it  when  tho  sovereigna  and  the  people 
wero  subdued.  They  were  the  first  tu  oppose,  nnd  probably 
contributed  more  than  any  other  power  to  the  fuilurc  of  thu 
attempt  at  a  theocratic  organization  of  society. 

A  third  obstacle  stood  much  in  the  way  of  this  attempt,  un 
nhstacle  which  has  been  but  little  noticed,  and  the  effect  of 
which  bus  often  been  misiinderslood. 

In  all  parts  of  the  world  whore  a  cler^  made  itself  mastei 
of  society,  and  forced  it  to  submit  In  u  theocratic  organization, 
the  government  always  fell  into  the  nands  uf  a  married  clerjEjy, 
of  a  bndy  of  priests  who  were  enabled  to  recruit  their  ranks 
from  their  own  society.  Examine  history  ;  look  to  Asia  and 
Eg>*pt ;  every  powerful  theocracy  you  will  find  to  have  been 
the  work  of  a  priesthood,  of  a  society  complete  within  it&elf, 
and  which  had  no  occasion  to  barrow  of  any  other. 

Hut  the  celibacy  of  the  clerjjy  phtced  llie  Christian  priest- 
hood in  u  very  different  situation  ;  it  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
course incessantly  to  lay  society  in  order  to  continue  its  ex- 
istence ;  it  was  compelled  to  seek  at  a  distance,  among  all 
stations,  alt  social  profesi;ions,  for  the  means  of  its  duration. 
In  vain,  altnchment  to  ibeir  order  induced  them  to  labor  as- 
siduously for  the  purpose  of  assimilating  these  discordant 
elements  ;  sume  of  the  original  qualities  of  these  new-comers 
ever  remain  ;  citizens  or  gentlemen,  they  always  retained 
some  vestige  of  their  former  disposition,  of  their  early  habits. 
Doubtless  the  Catholic  clergy,  by  being  placed  in  a  lonely 
situation  by  celibacy,  by  being  cut  off,  as  it  were,  from  the 
common  hie  of  men,  became  more  isolated,  and  separate  from 
aociLHv;  but  then  it  was  forced  conUnually  to  have  recourse 
to  tliis  same  lay  society,  to  recruit,  to  renew  itself  from  it, 
and  consequently  to  participate  in  the  moral  revolutions  which 
it  underwent;  and  I  hav«f  no  hesitation  in  stating  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  this  necessity,  which  was  always  arising,  did 
much  more  to  prevent  the  success  of  the  attempt  at  theocratic 
nrgantzalion,  thaiv  the  esprit  de  eorps^  strongly  supported  as  it 
was  by  celibacy,  did  to  forward  it. 

Tho  clergy,  indeed,  found  witbiti  its  owr.  body  the  most 
puwerful  op|>onents  of  liiis  attempt.  Mucli  has  been  said  uf 
ttie  unity  of  (he  Church,  and  it  is  true  that  it  has  constantly 
ci\douvured  to  obtain  this  unity,  and  in  some  particulars  has 
mill  iho  good  forlMiie  to  succeed,     list  we  must  not  suffer 
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ourselves  to  be  imposetl  upon  by  high-sounding  words,  uor  b) 
partial  facl».  Wiut  aoctely  has  ofTvred  to  our  view  a  ^oatot 
number  of  civil  dissenaions,  has  beou  subject  to  more  JLsinem- 
bennenta  tb^n  ibe  clergy  ?  What  society  has  aufTered  more 
from  diviHionSf  from  agiiationa,  fruiu  disputes  ilian  the  eccle&i 
asiical  nation  ?  The  national  churches  of  the  majority  of  Eu- 
ropean states  have  been  incessauUy  at  variance  with  the  Ro- 
man court ;  the  councils  hare  beou  at  war  with  the  popes : 
horcaioa  have  been  iiinumorablo  and  evur  springing  up  anew  ; 
«chism  always  breaking  out;  nonhere  was  ever  witnessed 
kuch  a  diver»ity  of  opinions,  so  much  rancor  in  dispute,  sucii 
iiiinutc  parcelling  out  of  power.  The  iniernal  slate  of  the 
Chnrcht  ihe  disputatious  which  have  taken  place,  the  revolu- 
tions by  which  it  has  buen  agitated,  have  been  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  all  obslacles  La  the  triumph  of  that  ihcocratical 
organization  which  the  Church  endeavored  to  impose  upon 
society. 

All  these  obstacles  wore  visibly  in  action  even  so  early  as 
the  fifth  century,  even  at  the  commencement  of  the  great  at- 
tempt of  which  wo  arc  now  speaking.  They  did  not.  how- 
ek'er,  prevent  the  continuance  of  its  exertions,  nor  retard  lis 
progress  during  several  centuries.  Thi3  period  of  its  greatest 
glory,  its  crisis,  as  it  may  be  tcrmo(i,  was  the  reign  of  Gre- 
gory the  Seventh,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  Wc 
have  already  seen  thai  tbu  prudomiuaut  wish  of  Gregory  was 
lo  render  ibe  world  suhservioni  to  the  clergy,  the  clergy  Ui 
the  pope,  and  to  form  Europe  into  one  immense  and  regular 
theocracy.  In  ibo  scheme  by  which  this  was  to  be  efTecteJ, 
tbid  groat  man  appears,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  of  events 
which  took  place  so  long  ago,  to  have  committed  two  great 
faults — one  as  a  theorist,  iho  other  as  a  revolutionist.  The 
first  consisted  in  the  pompous  proclamation  of  his  plan  ;  in 
his  giving  a  systematical  detail  of  his  principles  relative  lo 
'.he  nature  and  the  rights  of  spiritual  power,  of  drawing  from 
them  beforehand,  like  a  sevure  logician,  their  remotest,  their 
ultimata  consequences.  Mo  thus  threatened  and  even  attacked 
all  the  lay  sovereignties  of  Europe,  without  having  secured  the 
means  of  success :  not  considering  that  success  in  hiunan 
dflairs  is  not  to  be  ubtaiiied  by  such  absolute  proceedings,  or 
by  a  mere  appeal  to  a  philosophic  argument.  Gregory  the 
Suvonih  also  fell  into  the  common  error  of  ajl  revolutionists — 
'.hoi  of  attempting  more  than  liiey  can  peiform.  and  of  aoi 
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tixing  the  measure  and  Umils  oC  tlieir  enterprises  A'ilhin  thr 
bounds  of  possibility^  In  urder  to  hapten  the  prodomiiiancu 
uf  his  opinions,  he  enierod  into  a  conlrst  against  the  Empire, 
against  all  sovereigns,  even  against  the  great  oody  of  the 
clergy  iuself.  Ho  never  temporized — he  consulted  no  parti- 
cular interests,  but  openly  proclaimed  his  determination  to 
reign  over  all  kingdoms  as  well  as  over  all  intellects  ;  dr.d 
lljua  raised  up  against  him,  not  only  alt  temporal  powerp, 
who  discovered  the  pressing  danger  of  their  situation,  but 
also  all  those  who  advocated  the  right  of  free  inquiry,  a  party 
whicli  now  began  to  show  itself,  ami  dreaded  and  exclaimed 
against  all  tyranny  over  the  human  mind.  It  seemed  indeed 
probable,  on  the  whole,  that  Gregory  the  Seventh  injured 
rather  than  advanced  the  cause  wliicb  ho  wished  lo  serve. 


This  cause,  however,  stitl  continued  to  prosper  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  twelfth  and  down  to  the  middle  of  the  ihir- 
leenth  century.  This  was  the  epoch  of  the  greatest  power 
and  splendor  of  the  Ciiurch.  I  do  not  think  it  can  bo  said 
that  during  ihia  period  she  made  much  progress  ;  to  the  end  of 
he  reign  of  Innocent  III.  she  ratber  displayed  her  glory  an*) 
»ower  than  increased  them.  But  at  this  very  moment  of  her 
ipparenljy  greatest  success,  a  popular  reaction  seemed  to  de* 
clare  war  against  her  in  almost  every  part  uf  Europe.  In 
the  south  of  France  broke  out  the  heresy  uf  the  Albigense^, 
which  carried  away  a  numerous  and  jiowerrul  society.  Al- 
most at  the  same  time  similar  notions  and  desires  appeared 
in  the  north,  in  Flanders.  Wickliffe,  only  a  liule  later,  attack- 
ed in  England,  with  great  talent,  the  power  of  the  Church, 
nd  founded  a  sect  which  was  not  destined  to  perish.  Sove- 
reigns soon  began  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  nations.  It  wa« 
only  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  that  the  em- 
perors of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  who  deservedly  rank 
among  the  most  able  and  powerful  sovereigns  of  EurojK?,  were 
overcome  in  their  struggle  with  the  Holy  See ;  yet  before  iho 
ciid  of  the  same  century,  Saint  Luuia,  the  most  pious  of  mon- 
srchs,  proclaimed  the  independence  of  temporal  power,  an  1 
[Kiblished  the  first  pragmatic  sanction,  which  has  served  ae 
'.he  basis  of  all  the  following."     At  the  opening  of  the  four- 


•'  This  ordinance  or  edict  was  prDclaimed  by  ISt.  Louis  in  1269. 
I'he  term  Prtii^mnttc  Sanation  is  comnmnlv  applied  lo  ^orir  ordi- 
iuitves  puhlinhfil  at  a  subsequent  date  t   I.  Thai  III  niiarfes  Vn.  of 

to 
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tecnih  century  bc^nn  the  quarrel  between  Philip  ihtt  IWl  vkiih 
Boniface  VHI.:  Edwrircl  I.  of  EnKhuid  was  not  more  obf- 
dient  to  the  court  of  Uoniu  At  tltis  epoch  it  is  aviUentf  that 
'Jio  attempt  at  iheoeratic  organization  had  failed  ;  the  Church 
linncoforward  acted  only  upon  the  diifi^nsive  ;  she  no  longer 
ait<'mpt«d  to  force  her  eystem  upon  Europe;  but  only  con- 
sidered how  she  might  keep  whai  she  possessed.  It  is  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century  that  ituly  dates  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  laic  society  of  Kurope  ;  it  was  then  that  the  Ch'irch 
Ejive  up  her  pretensions  to  its  possession. 

tor  a  lon^  Lime  before  this  she  had  reuuwed  this  preten 
«ion  in  the  very  sphere  in  which  it  appea.ed  most  likely  foi 
lier  to  be  successlul.  For  a  lon^  time  ta  Italy  itself,  even 
tround  the  very  throne  of  the  Church,  theocracy  had  com- 
pletely failed,  and  given  way  lo  a  system  its  very  opposite  in 
character :  to  that  attempt  at  democratic  organization,  of  which 
the  Italian  republics  are  the  type,  and  which  displayed  so 
brilliant  a  career  in  Europe  from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth 
century. 


It  will  be  remembered,  that,  when  speaking  of  the  freo 
cities,  of  their  history,  and  of  the  manner  of  tlieir  formation, 
I  observed  that  their  growth  had  bei*n  more  precocious  and 
vigorous  in  Italy  than  in  any  other  country;  thry  were  here 
more  numerous,  as  well  as  more  wealthy,  than  in  Gaul,  Eng- 
land, or  Spain  ;  the  Roman  municipal  system  had  been  pre- 
served with  more  life  and  ro^larity.  Besides  this,  the  pro- 
vinces of  Italy  were  less  fitted  to  become  the  habuation  of  iw 
new  masters  than  the  rest  of  Europe      The  lands  had  been 


France  in  14^8,  by  which  the  Papal  power  was  liiniied.anj  the  iu- 
dependence  of  ihe  French  church  in  vartuus  particulars  declared — 
confirmably  lo  llic  canons  of  the  Cminril  of  Basle.  This  cmncil 
commenced  io  1431  and  cUised  1449.  It  passed  a  crreat  many  ca- 
nons declariiii^  ihe  Pope  subject  to  ihe  decrees  of  general  councils, 
limiiini;  his  powers,  and  decreeing  ihe  relurinaiiori  uf  vartuus  abu!!«}' 
and  currupduos  of  di^ipluie  aud  practice.  The  hisior)'  o(  ihit' 
ruuncil,  a>>  wl41  as  that  of  the  furiucr  council  held  at  Cnnstauce  id 
1414-lS,  is  deeplv  iiUeresiinc^.  2.  The  decree  passed  by  CliarJef 
Vl.  emperor  oiCrermany  in  1440.  confirminij  the  canons  of  tht 
orQncil  of  Basle,  is  also  called  a  Pra^^rnatic  Sanction.  3.  The  de 
nee  of  Charles  VI.  respeciinij  the  succession  to  the  imperial  ihrooe. 
♦.  The  law  of  succession  proclaimed  by  0(  -^rad  III.  ufSjain  in  115^ 
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cleared,  drained,  and  ci:llivftt«d  ;  it  was  not  covered  with 
foresta,  and  the  barbarians  could  not  hrrn  dnrote  tlieir  lir«8  to 
the  chase,  or  find  occupations  similar  to  what  hafi  nmused  ihem 
in  Germany.  A  part  of  this  country,  nwrotnur,  did  not  belong 
to  them.  'I'he  uoutli  o{  Italy,  the  Campania,  Koitiana,  Ra- 
venna, WATR  Still  dtf'prndant  on  the  Grot-k  emperors.  Fa- 
\xired  by  dislance  from  the  seat  of  ETOvernment,  and  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  war,  the  republican  system  soon  took  root,  and 
yrew  very  fast  in  this  portion  of  the  ronntry.  Italy,  too,  be- 
ii^ies  havinfif  never  been  entirely  subdued  by  the  burbanana, 
was  favored  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  conquerors  who 
overran  it  did  not  remain  its  tranquil  and  lasting  possessors. 
The  Ostrogoths  were  destroyed  and  driven  otT  by  Ucdisarius 
and  Narses  :  the  kingdom  of  the  Ivombitrds  was  not  perma- 
nent. The  Franks  overlhrcw  it  under  P(*pin  and  ('Imrlemagne, 
who,  without  exterminating  the  Lombard  popubi'lon,  found  it 
titeir  interest  to  ally  themselves  with  the  ancient  Italian  in- 
haluiautfl,  in  order  to  contend  at!.ainsi  tlie  Lombards  with 
more  success.  The  barbarians,  then,  never  became  in  Italy, 
as  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  tito  exclusive  and  quiet  nias* 
ters  of  the  territory  and  people.  And  thus  it  happened  tha 
the  feudal  system  never  made  much  progress  beyond  the  Alps 
wheie  it  was  but  weakly  established,  and  its  members  few 
and  scattered.  Neither  did  the  ffr**'  territorial  proprietors 
pver  fiain  that  preponderance  here,  whioh  they  did  in  GauJ 
and  other  countries,  but  it  continued  to  rest  with  tbo  luwns. 
Whon  this  result  clearly  8howe<l  itself,  a  ^eat  number  of  the 
possessors  of  befs,  moved  by  choice  or  necessity,  left  their 
country  dwellmiL'S  and  took  up  their  abode  within  the  walls  ol 
jiome  city.  The  barbarian  noblea  made  themselves  hurgess- 
?s.  It  is  eaj^y  to  imagine  what  strength  and  superiority  iht 
/)WMSof  Italy  acquired,  compared  with  the  other  comnmnitics 
of  Eiirnpe.  by  this  single  cirrunistance.  What  we  have  chielly 
dwell  upon,  as  moHt  observable  in  ttie  character  of  town  popu- 
lations, is  their  timidity  and  weakness.  The  burgesses  ap- 
pear like  so  many  courageous  freodmen,  struggling  with  toil 
and  caro  against  a  master,  always  at  their  gates.  The  fateoi 
the  Italian  towns  was  widely  dilferent ;  the  conquering  and 
conquored  populations  he.re  mixed  together  within  the  same 
wall*  ;  the  towns  had  not  the  trouble  to  defend  tliemi^elvea 
against  a  neighboring  master  ;  their  inhabitants  were  citizens, 
who,  at  least  for  the  most  part,  had  always  been  free  ;  whc 
defended  their  indepemlence  and  their  rights  .igainst  distani 
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oreign  sorereigns  ^  ai  one  time  against  tlio  kings  vi'  tlic 
Franks,  and,  at  a  later  period,  against  the  emperors  ol  Uer- 
•nany.  This  will  in  some  measure  account  for  the  immense 
Knd  precocious  superiority  of  llie  Italian  cities:  while  in  othei 
'ouairies  we  see  poor  insigniHcaiit  communities  arise  aftei 
^rcai  trouhlo  and  exertion ;  we  here  see  shoot  up,  almoni 
at  once,  republics — states. 

Thus  becomes  explained,  why  tiie  attempt  at  repubUcan  or- 
ganizauon  was  8o  successful  ia  this  part  of  Kurope.  U  ro 
pressed,  almost  in  its  ctulilliood,  the  feudal  system,  and  be- 
came the  prevailing  lorm  in  society.  Stdl  U  was  but  Utile 
adapted  to  spread  or  endure  ;  it  contained  but  ^ew  germs  of 
meliorntion,  a  necessfiry  condition  for  the  extension  and  dura- 
'lun  of  any  lorm  of  government. 


In  looking  st  the  history  of  the  Italian  republics,  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  filteenih  century,  we  are  struck  with  two  facts, 
seemingly  contrndictory,  yet  still  indisputable.  We  see  pass- 
ing before  us  a  wonderful  display  of  courage,  of  activity,  and 
of  genius;  an  amazing  prosperity  is  the  result:  we  see  a 
movement  and  a  liboriy  unknown  to  the  rest  of  Europu.  But 
if  wc  ask  what  was  the  real  state  of  the  inhabitants,  how 
they  passed  their  lives,  what  was  their  real  share  of  happi- 
ness, the  scene  changes  ;  there  is,  perhaps,  no  history  so  sad, 
so  gloomy :  no  period,  perhaps,  during  which  the  lot  of  man 
appears  to  hare  been  sd  agitated,  subject  lo  so  many  deplor- 
able chances,  and  which  so  abounds  in  dissensions,  crimes, 
and  misfortunes.  Another  fact  strikes  us  at  the  same  moment  * 
ill  tlie  political  life  of  iho  greater  part  of  these  republics, 
liberty  was  always  growing  less  and  less.  The  want  of  se- 
curity was  so  great,  that  the  people  were  unavoidably  driven 
to  take  shelter  in  a  system  less  sioriiiy,  less  popular,  than  thai 
in  which  the  state  existed.  Look  at  the  history  of  Florence. 
Venice,  Genoa,  Milan,  or  Pisa;  in  all  of  them  we  Hud  the 
course  of  events,  instead  of  aiding  the  progress  of  liberty,  m- 
stead  of  enlarging  the  circle  of  institutions,  lending  to  repress 
it;  lending  to  concentrate  power  in  the  hands  of  a  smalloi 
number  of  individuals.  In  a  word,  we  find  in  tliese  republics, 
oth«>rwisc  so  energetic,  so  brilliant,  and  so  rich,  two  thing^ 
wanting — security  of  life,  the  first  requisite  in  the  social  state, 
uid  the  progress  of  institutions 

Tntm  these  causes  sprung  a  new  evil,  which  prevented  the 
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lUcmpi  at  republican  organization  from  extending  it&elf.  ll 
was  fruin  wiihout — it  was  from  foreign  sovereigns,  that  ihe 
^eatest  danger  was  threatened  to  Italy.  Still  this  danger  never 
ttucceeded  in  reconciling  these  republics,  in  making  them  nil 
Hci  in  concert ;  ihey  were  never  ready  to  resist  in  common 
the  common  enemy.  This  has  led  many  Italians,  the  mom 
unlightened,  the  best  of  patriots,  to  deplore,  in  the  prc&ent 
day,  the  republican  system  ot  Italy  in  tlie  middle  ages,  an  thir 
true  cause  which  hindered  it  from  becoming  a  nation  ;  it  waa 
parcelled  out,  they  say,  into  a  multitude  of  little  states,  not 
sufficiently  master  of  their  passions  to  confederate,  to  consti- 
tute themselves  into  one  united  body.  They  regret  thai  their 
country  has  not,  like  tlie  rest  of  Europe,  been  subject  to  a 
despotic  centralization  which  would  have  formed  il  into  a  na* 
tion4  and  rendered  it  independent  of  the  foreigner. 

It  appears,  then,  that  republican  organization,  even  undei 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  did  not  contain,  at  this  pe< 
riod,  any  more  than  it  has  done  since,  the  principle  of  progress, 
duration,  and  extension.  We  may  compare,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  the  organization  of  Italy,  in  the  middle  ages,  to  that  of 
ancient  Greece.  Greece,  like  Italy,  was  a  country  covered 
with  litilo  republics,  always  rivals,  sometimes  enemies,  and 
sometimes  rallying  together  for  a  common  object.  In  this 
comparison  the  advantage  is  altogether  on  the  side  of  Greece 
There  ia  no  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  iniquities  thaf. 
history  makes  known,  but  that  ihor«  was  much  more  order 
security,  and  justice  in  the  interior  of  Athens,  Lacedemon 
and  Thebes,  than  in  the  Italian  republics.  See,  however, 
notwithstanding  this,  how  short  was  the  political  career  of 
Greece,  and  what  a  principle  of  weakness  is  contained  in  lhi& 
parcelling  out  of  icrritory  and  power.  No  sooner  did  Greece 
corre  in  contact  with  the  great  neighboring  slates,  with  Mace* 
don  and  Rome,  than  she  fell.  These  little  republics,  so 
^dorious  and  still  so  flourishing,  could  not  coalesce  to  redist. 
How  much  more  likely  was  this  to  be  the  case  in  Italy,  wherc- 
9t>ciety  and  human  reason  had  made  no  such  strides  as  in 
lireece,  and  consequently  possessed  much  less  power. 

If  th^  attempt  at  republican  organization  had  so  liKlc 
il*ance  ot  stability  in  Italy  where  it  had  triumphed,  whcKe 
the  I'eudal  system  had  been  overcome,  h  may  easily  be  sup 
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pQsud  that  11  was  imicb  less  likely  to  su^ceud  in  ihe  r.hri 
parts  of  Europe. 

1  shall  take  a  rapid  survey  of  its  fortunes. 

'J'here  was  one  portion  of  Europe  wliich  hore  a  great  re- 
*finbiance  to  Italy ;  ho  aoutii  of  France,  and  the  adjoining 
provinces  of  Spain,  Catalorta,  Navarre,  and  Biscay.  In 
theae  Jisiricts  the  cities  had  mode  nearly  the  same  progroHN, 
and  had  risen  to  considerable  importance  and  wealth.  Many 
little  feudal  nobles  had  hero  allied  themselves  with  the  citi- 
zens; apart  of  the  clergy  had  likewise  embracod  their  cause; 
in  a  word,  the  coimtry  in  those  respocts  was  another  Italy. 
So  also,  in  the  course  of  the  eleventh  and  bngtnning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  the  towns  of  l*rovence,  of  l^an^edoc,  and 
Acqiiitaine,  made  a  political  eObrt  and  formoil  themselves  into 
free  republics,  as  haa  beon  done  by  the  towns  on  the  other 
side  of  tho  Alps.  liut  the  south  of  France  was  connected 
with  a  very  powerful  branch  of  the  feudal  .system,  that  of  iho 
North.  The  heresy  of  the  Albigonses  appeared.  A  war 
broke  out  between  leiidal  France  and  municipal  Franco.  The 
history  of  the  crusade  against  the  Albio;cnses,  commanded  hy 
Simon  de  Monlfort,  is  well  known :  it  was  the  struggle  of  the 
feudalism  of  the  North  against  the  attempt  at  democratic  or- 
ganization of  tho  South.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
Soulhern  patriotism,  the  North  gained  the  day ;  political 
unity  was  wanting  in  iho  South,  but  civilization  was  not  yet 
Buffirlenlly  advanced  there  to  enable  men  to  bring  it  about. 
This  attempt  at  republican  organization  was  put  down,  and 
the  crusade  re-established  the  feudal  system  in  the  south  of 
France. 

f <A  republican  atiompt  succeeded  better  a  little  later,  among 
the  Swis.s  mountains.  Here,  the  theatre  was  very  narrow, 
the  struggle  was  only  against  a  foreign  monarch,  w1k>,  al- 
though much  more  powerful  than  the  Swiss,  was  not  one  o^ 
the  most  formidable  sovereigns  of  Europe.  The  contest  wae 
carried  or  with  a  great  display  of  courage.  The  Swiss  feu- 
dal nobility  allied  themselves,  for  tlie  most  i>art,  with  the  cities  • 
a  powerful  help,  which  also  raised  tho  character  of  the  revo- 
tulion  it  sustained,  and  stamped  it  with  a  more  aristocratical 
ir,d  staiionary  character  than  it  seemingly  ought  to  havf 
iMme. 


I  crotih  to  the  north  of  Franco,  to  the  free  towns  of  FIul 
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tore.  III  iliose  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  bftkOngitij*  to 
ihe  UanBciitic  le:i^in\  flore  ike  ilemocr»tic  or^uiziition 
completely  InuinpUed  in  thn  internal  govorumont  of  ihe  ciiien ; 
Sut  from  its  orij^in,  it  is  evident,  thai  it  was  not  destined  to 
lake  entire  pussession  of  society.  Tlie  free  towns  of  the 
North  were  surrounded,  pressed  on  every  side  by  feudalisnt, 
by  barons,  and  sovereij^s,  to  such  an  extent  ihHt  they  were 
constantly  obliged  to  stand  npon  the  defensive  it  is  scarce- 
ly necessary  to  say,  thiil  ihey  did  not  tronblo  themselves  to 
make  conquests  ;  ihf^y  defended  ihcniHolvcs  sometimes  well 
and  sometimes  badly.  They  preserved  their  privileges,  but 
they  remained  confined  to  the  inside  of  their  walls.  Within 
these,  democratic  organization  was  shut  up  and  arrested  ;  if 
we  walk  abroad  over  the  face  of  the  country,  we  find  no  ^em- 
blaDce  of  It. 

Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  the  republican  attompt:  trium- 
phant in  Italy,  but  with  tittle  ho|>e  of  duration  and  progress  ; 
vanquished  in  iho  roulIi  of  Gaul ;  victorions  upon  a  small 
scale  in  the  mountains  of  Swiizerlaud  ;  while  in  the  North, 
in  the  free  coinmunilies  of  Flanders,  the  Khinc,  and  ilan- 
seaiic  league,  ii  was  condemned  not  to  appear  outside  their 
walls.  Still,  even  in  this  state,  evidently  inferior  to  the  other 
elements  of  society,  it  inspired  ihe  feudal  nobility  wiih  pro- 
digious terror.  The  barons  became  jealous  of  the  wealth  of 
the  cities,  they  feared  their  power  ;  the  spirit  of  democracy 
stole  into  the  country  ;  insurrections  of  liie  peasantry  became 
more  frequent  and  obstinate.  In  nearly  every  part  of  Europe 
a  coalition  was  formed  among  the  nobles  against  the  free 
cities.  The  parties  were  not  equal ;  Uie  cilies  were  isolated ; 
there  was  no  correspondence  or  inlolligonce  between  them; 
all  was  local.  It  may  be  true  that  there  existed,  between  the 
burgesses  of  dilt'erent  countries  u  certain  degree  of  sympathy  ; 
the  success  or  reverses  of  th«  towns  of  Flanders,  in  their 
tttruggloA  with  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  excited  a  lively  sen- 
eaiion  in  the  Frencli  cities  ;  but  this  was  very  lieeting,  and 
led  to  no  result ;  no  tie,  no  true  union  became  established  be- 
lwe**n  thorn:  the  free  communities  lent  no  assistance  to  one 
nnoiher.  The  position  ol  feudalism  was  much  superior  ;  yet 
Jivided,  and  without  any  plan  of  its  own,  it  was  never  able 
tu  destroy  iheni.  After  the  struggle  had  lasted  a  considerable 
lime,  when  the  conviction  became  settled  that  a  complete  vic- 
tory was  impossilde,  concrtsion  became  necessary;   these 
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peliy  burgher  republics  were  acknowledged  aeguliaied  wiib 
%nd  adrnitietl  as  members  of  the  state.  A  new  plnn  was  iio« 
ho£iLii)f  a,  new  attempt  was  m;)dc  at  political  orgaiiizalioii 
The  object  of  ibis  was  to  conciliaic,  to  reconcile,  to  make  w 
live  nnii  act  together,  in  spile  of  their  roDtud  ho.Hlilityf  ihc 
various  elements  of  society;  that  is  lo  say,  the  feudal  vuf 
Inliiy.  the  free  cities,  the  clergy,  ami  iiionarclis.  It  is  Ut  ihif 
attempt  at  mixed  organization  thai  I  have  still  to  claim  youi 
tiiiuiition. 

1  presume  there  is  no  one  who  is  not  acquaiuted  with  thu 
nature  of  the  Sltites-general  of  France,  the  Cortes  of  Spain 
nud  I'onugal,  the  Partianieni  of  England,  and  the  ^Stales  of 
Germany.  The  elements  of  these  various  asscmUlies  were 
much  the  same  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  feudal  nobility,  the  clergy, 
and  the  cities  or  cotmnoiis,  there  met  together  and  labored  to 
unite  themselves  into  ono  solo  society,  into  ono  same  stale, 
under  one  same  law,  one  same  authurity.  Whatever  their 
various  names,  this  was  the  tendency,  ihu  design  of  all. 

Let  us  take,  as  the  type  of  this  attempt,  the  fact  which 
most  interests  us,  as  well  as  being  best  known  to  us — the 
States-general  of  France.  1  say  this  fact  is  best  known, 
while  1  am  suU  sure  thai  the  term  States-general  awakens  in 
nunc  of  you  mure  than  a  vague  and  incomplete  idea.  Who 
can  say  what  there  was  in  il  of  stability,  of  regularity  ,  the 
number  of  its  iitcmbors,  the  subjects  of  their  dclibcraiions, 
the  times  at  which  they  were  convoked,  or  the  length  of  their 
sessions  ?  Of  all  this  we  know  nothing,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  from  history  any  clear,  general,  satisfactory  infor- 
mation res{)ccting  it.  The  best  accounts  we  can  gather  from 
the  history  of  France,  as  regards  the  character  of  lliese  as- 
Remblies,  would  almust  lead  us  to  consider  them  as  pure  ac- 
cidents, as  the  last  political  resort  both  of  people  and  kings  ^ 
ihe  laid  resort  of  kiitgs,  when  they  had  no  money  and  knew 
nut  how  to  free  themselves  from  embarrassment ;  the  last  re- 
sort of  the  people,  whun  some  evil  became  so  great  thai  they 
knew  nut  what  remedy  to  apply  to  it.  'i'he  nobles  lurmed 
part  of  the  States-general  ;  so  did  the  clergy' ;  but  they  canir 
*0  them  with  little  interest,  for  they  knew  well  that  it  waa  nol 
ill  these  assemblies  that  they  }H>ssesscd  the  greatest  iiilluencc, 
thtii  it  was  nut  there  that  they  took  a  true  part  in  the  goverit- 
meiit.  The  burgesses  themselves  were  not  eager  to  aiieiuJ 
Item;  il  was  uut  a  righ*.  which  they  wein  \iixiuus  to  eict;^' 
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zia^y  bui  rainer  a  neceso.'.y  to  which  ihey  submitled.  Again, 
what  was  tlie  character  of  the  political  proceeJin^s  of  these 
lisscmblies  ?  At  one  time  we  find  (hem  perfectly  insignifi- 
cant, at  others  terrible.  If  the  king  was  the  stronger,  ihe'r 
humility  and  docility  were  extreme  ;  if  the  situation  of  the 
monarch  was  unfortunate,  if  he  really  needed  the  assistance 
of  tbe  .States,  ihey  then  became  factious,  either  the  instru- 
ment of  some  aristocratic  inlriguet  or  of  some  ambiltoua  dema- 
gogues. Their  works  died  almost  always  with  them;  they 
promised  mtich,  they  attempted  much, — ami  did  nothing.  No 
great  measure  which  has  truly  had  any  iuHuonce  upoTi  society 
in  France,  no  important  reform  either  in  the  general  Icgisla 
tion  or  administration,  ever  emanated  from  the  Slates  general 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  they  have  been  alto- 
gRlher  useless,  or  without  elfect ;  ihoy  had  a  mo^^I  effect,  o! 
which  in  general  we  take  loo  little  acconht ;  they  served  frum 
time  to  lime  as  a  protestation  against  ptditical  servitude,  a 
forcible  proclamation  of  certain  guardian  principLos, — such, 
fur  example,  as  that  a  nation  has  ihe  right  to  vote  its  own 
taxes,  to  take  part  in  its  own  afl'airs,  to  impose  a  responsi- 
bility upon  the  agents  of  jKiwer.  That  these  maxims  have 
never  perished  in  France,  is  mainly  owing  to  the  States-gene- 
ral ;  and  it  is  no  slight  service  rendered  to  a  country,  to  main- 
tain among  its  virtues,  to  keep  alive  in  its  thoughts,  the  re- 
membrance and  claims  of  liberty.  The  States-general  has 
dmie  us  this  service,  but  il  never  became  a  means  uf  guvern- 
ment ;  it  never  entered  upon  political  organization  ;  it  never 
attained  the  object  for  which  il  was  formed,  that  is  to  say,  the 
fusion  into  one  only  body  of  the  various  societies  which  di- 
vided the  country.*^ 

'I'lie  Corloa  of  Portugal  and  Spain  offered  the  same  general 
result,  though  in  a  thousand  circumstances  they  dilTer.  The 
importance  of  the  Cortes  varied  according  to  the  kingdoms, 
and  limes  at  which  tliey  were  held ;  they  were  most  power- 

*  The  first  States-general  of  France,  in  the  proper  meaning  of 
ihe  word,  as  including  the  clerg)',  nobiltiy,  and  commons  or  de[>u> 
tics  from  the  towns,  was  convoked  by  Philip  thctairin  130^,  Thf 
feudal  nubility  had  before  this  time  submiued  (u  the  appellant  Ju- 
risdiciiun  of  tne  crown,  exercised  by  ihe  royal  (riburidts ; — they  had 
aiflo  lost  ihe  legislative  supremacy  m  their  nets ;  and  now,  by  allow 
mg  the  commons  to  become  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  ihi?  national  t(^ 
^inature,  ihey  lost  their  last  priTil<*ge  of  lerriroha'  independence 
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fu)  ami  most  frequently  convoked  in  Aragon  attd  Biscay, 
during  the  disputes  for  ihe  successions  to  the  crown,  and  the 
Struggles*  against  the  Moors.  To  some  of  the  Cortes — for 
example,  thai  of  Castile,  1370  and  1373 — iieiilier  the  nobles 
Dor  the  clerjry  were  called.  There  werb  a  thousand  acci- 
dents which  it  would  be  necessary  to  notice,  if  we  had  lime 
kO  look  closely  into  events  ;  but  in  the  general  akeiuh  to  which 
I  am  obliged  to  cor.finc  myself  it  will  bo  enough  to  slate  thar 
the  Cortes,  like  the  States-general  M  France,  have  been  au 
a\ij*dent  in  history,  and  never  a  system — never  a  political  or 
pinization,  or  regular  means  of  government.^' 

The  lot  of  England  Jias  been  different.     I  shall  not,  how- 
rtver,  enter  inlo  any  detail  upon  this  suhjec:  at  present,  as  it 


**  The  ciiies  ofCastiie  were  early  invested  with  chartered  privi- 
leges, including  civil  rights  and  extensive  properly,  on  condition  ol 
prnier.ling  their  counuj'.  The  deputies  of  the  cities  are  not  how- 
ever mentioned  as  composing  a  branch  of  t!ic  Cortes  or  general  legis- 
Ittlive  cuuncil  of  the  nation  until  1169,  and  then  in  only  one  cns«. 
But  from  the  year  1189,  they  became  a  regular  and  essential  part 
uf  iha:  asseml>ly.  Subsequently,  through  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
prerogative  in  wilhholilitig  ilie  writ  of  summons,  and  through  the 
neglect  of  many  cities  in  sendioij  depuijt_*s,  the  representation  be- 
came extremely  limited;  and  llie  |irivilcge  i (sell  was  graduallv 
lost;  so  that  in  1480  only  seventeen  cities  retained  tlie  right  ot 
sending  represenlaiives.  The  cnncurrence  of  the  Cortes  of  Castile 
was  necessary  to  all  laxation  acid  grants  of  money,  and  also  to  legis- 
lation in  general,  as  well  as  lo  the  deierniinaiiun  of  all  great  and 
weighty  alfairs.  Tiie  nobles  aud  clergy  formed  the  two  other  es- 
tates oi  the  Cortes;  but  they  seem  to  have  becu  less  re^j'ularly  sum* 
cnoneil  than  even  the  dopuiies  of  the  towns. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  uo  law  could  be  enacted  or  repealed 
without  the  consent  of  the  Cones ;  and  bvthe  "General  Privilege,*' 
I  trrt  of  Magna  Chartn,  granted  in  12§3,  this  bodv  was  to  be  as* 
9emt>led  cverv  year  at  Saragossa — though  it  was  afterwards  sum- 
moned once  in  two  years,  and  the  place  of  assembling  left  to  thi* 
discretion  of  the  king.  The  Cones  of  ibis  kingdom  consisted  of 
four  estates:  the  prelates;  ibecommandcrsof  military  orders,  whu 
were  reckoned  m  ecclesiastics;  the  barons;  the  knights  or  in/an- 
tmts ;  ami  the  deputies  of  the  royal  towns.  This  body  by  itself, 
when  in  se«^*^ion,  and  by  a  commission  during  its  rect:»s,  exercised 
vciy  considerable  powers,  both  legislative  and  administrative.  Va- 
lencia and  Catalonia  had  also  each  its  separate  Cortes  both  before 
&nd  after  their  unu)a  with  Aragon.     iSec  llallam.  Middle  Asfi^ 
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m-iiiY  iiiiention  to  devolo  a  future  lecture  to  llic  speiml  con 
titlRraiion  of  the  poHucal  life  of  England.  All  I  shall  now  do 
is  to  say  a  fevr  words  upon  tlie  causes  which  gave  it  a  direc- 
lioti  tomlly  dilTerent  from  that  of  the  continental  states. 

And,  I'lrsi,  there  were  no  great  vassals,  no  suhjecia  suffiricnt* 
ly  powerful  to  enter  single-banded  into  a  coniest  with  tlic 
crown.  The  great  barons  were  obliged,  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, lo  coalesce,  in  order  to  make  a  common  rcsistanct-. 
Thus  the  principle  of  association,  and  proceediniis  truly  po- 
litical, were  forcoil  upon  the  higli  aristocracy.  Hesides  this, 
English  feudnli^^m — ihc  littlf*  holders  of  fieis — wore  bT.vt^ght 
hy  a  train  of  circumslnticts.  which  I  cat.not  here  recount,  to 
unite  themselves  with  the  burglier  class,  to  sit  with  them  in 
*he  House  of  Commons;  and  by  this,  the  Commons  obtained 
in  England  a  power  much  superior  to  those  on  the  Continem, 
a  power  really  capable  of  inllueitcin^^  the  government  of  the 
country.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  character  of  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  was  already  formed ;  the  House  of  Lords 
was  the  great  council  of  tlie  king,  a  council  eflociively  asso- 
ciated in  the  exercise  of  authority.  The  House  of  Commons, 
composed  of  deputies  from  the  little  possessors  of  6ef»,  and 
from  the  cities,  took,  as  yet,  scarcely  any  part  in  the  govern- 
ment, properly  so  called  ;  hut  it  asserted  and  established 
rights,  it  defended  with  great  spirit  private  and  local  interests. 
Parliament,  considered  ns  a  whole,  did  not  yet  govern  ;  but 
already  it  was  a  regular  institution,  a  means  of  government 
adopted  in  principle,  and  otleti  indispnisablc  in  fact.  Thus 
the  attempt  to  bring  together  the  various  elements  of  society, 
and  to  form  ihcm  into  one  body  politic,  one  true  state  or  com- 
nionwenlth,  did  succeed  in  England  while  it  failed  in  every 
pnrt  of  the  Continent. 

1  sliull  not  ofler  more  than  one  remark  upon  Germany,  and 
that  only  to  indicate  the  prevailing  character  of  its  history. 
I'hc  attempts  made  here  at  political  organization,  to  melt  iiUo 
one  body  the  various  elements  of  society,  were  spiritless  and 
coldly  followed  up.  These  social  elements  hud  remained 
here  more  distinct,  more  independent  than  in  the  rr-st  of  Ku- 
ropo.  Were  any  proof  of  this  wanting,  it  might  be  found  in 
its  later  usage.**.  Germany  is  the  only  country  of  Europe 
,'I  say  nothing  of  Poland  and  the  Sciavonian  nations,  which 
entered  so  very  laie  inio  the  European  system  of  civilization) 
•n  w^ich  feudal  election  has  for  a  Ion?  time  taken  part  in  tht- 
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Hteciion  of  royalty  ;  it  is  likewise  ibe  oiily  counlry  of  Kuro)^ 
in  which  ecclesiastical  sovereigns  were  continued  ;  (he  only 
one  in  which  were  preaerred  free  cities  with  a  true  political 
exiatcnce  aud  sovereignly.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  at- 
tempt to  fuse  the  elements  of  primitive  European  soriuy  into 
ou<*  social  body,  must  hare  been  much  less  active  ai;d  elTett 
Ovc  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  nation. 


I  have  now  run  over  all  the  great  aitcmptB  at  political  or- 
{.'anization  which  were  made  in  Europe,  down  to  the  cud  of 
the  fourteenth  or  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  All 
thcac  failed.  I  have  endeavored  w  point  out,  in  going  ahmg, 
the  causes  of  these  failures  ;  to  speak  truly,  they  may  all  he 
summed  up  in  one  :  society  was  not  yet  suiricienlly  advanced 
10  adapt  itself  to  unity  ;  all  was  yet  too  local,  too  special,  too 
narrow  ;  loo  many  diiTercnces  prevailed  both  in  things  and  in 
minds.  There  were  no  general  interests,  no  general  opinions 
capable  of  guiding,  of  bearing  sway  over  particular  intereeis 
and  particular  opinions.  The  most  enlightened  minds,  the 
boldest  lliinkers,  had  as  yet  no  just  idea  of  adniinistrution  or 
justice  truly  public.  It  was  evidently  necessary  that  a  very 
active,  powerful  civilization  should  first  mix,  assimilate,  grind 
logelhor,  as  it  were,  all  these  incoherent  elements  ;  it  was 
nncessury  that  there  should  6rst  bo  a  strong  centralization  of 
interests,  laws,  manners,  ideas  ;  it  was  necessary,  in  a  word, 
that  there  should  be  created  a  public  authority  and  a  pubhc 
opinion.  We  are  now  drawing  near  to  ihe  period  in  which 
lUs  great  work  was  at  last  cor^ummated.  lu  first  symptoms — - 
the  state  of  mannerSf  niind^  and  opinions,  during  the  htteentb 
cpnlury,  iheir  tendency  towards  the  fonnaiion  of  a  central 
government  and  a  public  opinior  -^wJU  be  the  subject  of  tie 
fidlowing  leclure. 
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We  hare  now  reached  the  threshold  of  modem  hiBlory,  in 
ihti  proper  sense  of  the  term.  We  now  approach  that  state 
of  society  which  may  be  considered  as  our  own,  and  the  in- 
alitulionSf  the  opinions,  and  the  nmnners  wtiich  were  thotte  uf 
France  forty  years  ago,  are  those  o(  Europe  still,  ami,  nol- 
wilhstandin|r  the  changes  produced  by  our  revolution,  continue 
lo  exercise  a  powerful  influence  uptin  us.  ll  is  in  the  six* 
leeuili  cpniury,  as  1  have  already  lold  you,  ihal  modem  so- 
ciety really  commences. 

Before  entering;  into  a  consideration  of  this  period,  let  us 
reriew  ihe  ground  over  which  we  have  already  passed.  We 
have  discovered  amon^  the  ruins  of  the  Uonian  Empire,  all 
the  evsenlial  elements  of  modern  Europe  ;  we  have  scea  ihem 
separate  themselves  and  expand,  each  on  its  own  account, 
and  independently  of  the  others.  We  have  observed,  during 
the  first  hi!>turical  period,  the  constant  tendency  of  these  ele- 
ments to  separntiuiunnd  to  a  local  and  special  existence.  But 
scarcely  has  this  object  appeared  to  be  attained  ;  scarcely 
have  feudalism,  municipal  communities,  and  the  clergy,  each 
taken  Uieir  distinct  place  and  form,  when  we  have  accn  them 
lend  to  approximate,  unite,  and  furiu  themselves  into  a  gen- 
eral social  system,  into  a  national  body,  a  national  govern- 
ment. To  arrive  at  this  result,  the  various  countries  of  Europe 
bad  recourse  to  all  the  diilerent  systems  which  existed  amung 
ihem  :  they  endeavored  lo  lay  the  fouitdations  of  social  union, 
and  of  political  and  moral  obli^alious,  on  the  principles  uf 
theocracy,  of  aristocracy,  of  democracy,  and  of  mLUiurcliy. 
Hitherto  all  these  attempts  have  failed.  No  particular  sys- 
■em  has  been  able  to  take  possession  of  society,  and  to  secure 
it,  by  its  sway,  a  destiny  truly  public.  Wo  have  traced  the 
2fL\iS6  of  this  failure  to  the  absence  of  general  interests  and 
general  ideas  :  we  have  found  that  evcr)'lhing,  as  yet,  was  loo 
^peciaJ,  too  individual,  too  local  \  that   %  long  and   p')werfu1 
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procusa  of  centralization  waa  necessary,  in  order  tliui  buciol} 
might  becomo  al  once  extensive,  solid,  and  rejo^uUr,  the  oh 
jcr.l  which  it  necessarily  seeks  lo  ailairi.  Such  waa  thi 
bhdte  in  which  we  left  E  irope  at  the  close  of  the  rotirteenth 
cenfirv. 


Europe,  however,  was  tlien  very  far  from  underslaiulin^ 
Qer  own  state,  such  as  [  have  now  endeavored  tc  explain  it 
u»  you.  She  did  not  know  distinctly  what  she  required,  or 
what  she  was  in  search  of.  Yet  she  set  about  endeavoring 
to  supply  her  wanta  as  if  she  knew  perfectly  what  they  wore 
When  the  fnurtecnih  crnlury  had  expired,  nt'ter  the  fatJtne  of 
every  attempt  at  political  organizaliun,  Europe  enteretl  nalu- 
rally,  and  as  if  by  instinct,  into  the  path  of  centralization.  It 
is  iho  characicristic  of  the  tificeiuh  century  that  it  constantly 
tended  to  this  result,  that  it  endeavored  to  create  general  in- 
terests and  general  ideas,  lo  raise  the  minds  of  men  to  more 
enlarged  views,  and  to  create,  in  short,  what  had  not,  till  then 
•existed  on  a  groat  scale — nations  and  governments. 

The  actual  accomplishment  of  this  chanije  belongs  to  the 
sixteenth  and  sevonicenlfi  centuries,  though  it  was  in  the  fif- 
Uionth  that  it  was  prepared.  It  is  this  jireparation,  tliis  silent 
atid  hidden  process  of  centralization,  both  in  the  social  rela- 
tians  and  in  the  opinions  of  men — a  procestj  accomplished, 
without  premeditation  or  design,  by  the  natural  course  of 
events — that  we  have  now  to  make  the  subject  of  our  inquiry. 

It  is  thus  that  man  advances  in  the  execution  of  a  plan 
which  he  has  not  conceived,  and  of  which  he  is  not  even 
aware.  He  is  the  free  and  intelli^-nt  artificer  of  a  work 
which  is  not  his  own.  He  does  not  perceive  or  comprehend 
it,  till  it  manifeats  itself  by  external  appearances  and  real  re- 
sults ;  and  even  then  ho  comprehends  it  very  incompletely. 
iL  is  through  his  means,  however,  and  by  the  development  of 
hts  intolligeuce  and  freedom,  that  it  is  accomplished.  Con- 
ceive a  great  machine,  the  dcsi^  of  which  is  centred  in  a 
sin^cjte  mind,  though  its  various  parts  are  intrusted  to  dilfcrent 
workmen,  separated  from,  and  strangers  to  each  other.  Nu 
Mie  of  ihem  understands  the  work  as  a  whole,  nor  toe  gen* 
••ral  resnU  which  he  concurs  in  piodncing  ;  but  every  on©  ex- 
ecutes, with  iutelligeiice  and  freedom,  by  rational  and  voluntary 
'tcts,  the  particular  tafik  assigned  to  him.  It  is  thus,  that  by 
^ke  hand  of  man,  the  de«ignj  of  Proridonco  are  wmnght  out 
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n  ihe  govcmmeni  oi  ilie  world.  It  is  thus  ilmt  tho  iwo  grt^ai 
»cLs  wiitch  are  apparent  in  Uie  history  of  civilization  come 
;o  co-exist ;  on  t>te  one  hand,  lUoso  portions  of  it  which  may 
be  con:iidtired  %n  fated,  or  which  happen  wilhout  the  control 
of  human  knowledge  or   will  ;  on  the  other  band,  the  pari 

{jlayed  in  ii  by  ihe  freedom  and  intelLf^ence  of  man,  and  wha 
ic  cunLnbutes  to  ii  by  inuans  of  his  own  judgment  and  will. 

Ill  order  that  we  nKiy  clearly  understand  the  6fteenth  cen- 
tury i  in  order  that  wu  may  j^ive  a  distinct  account  of  this  pre- 
hiilo,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  to  the  state  of  society  in 
modern  limes,  we  wiliiieparnle  ihe  facts  which  bear  upon  the 
subject  into  dilVerenl  classes.  We  wili  hrsl  examine  the  pohlt- 
cai  facts — ibe  changes  which  have  loiidod  to  the  formation 
either  of  nuiions  or  of  governinenis.  From  thence  we  will 
proceed  to  the  mural  facts  :  wo  will  consider  the  clianges 
which  look  place  in  ideas  and  in  manners  ;  and  wc  slinll  then 
»oc  what  general  opinions  began,  from  that  period,  to  bo  in  n 
Stale  of  preparation. 

In  regard  to  political  facta,  in  order  to  proceed  with  quick- 
ness and  simplicity,  I  shall  survey  alt  the  great  countries  of 
Kurope^  and  place  before  you  the  influence  which  the  Hfieenlh 
nenlury  liad  upon  them — how  it  found  them,  how  it  left  them 

1  shall  begin  with  Krancc.  Tho  last  half  of  the  founoenih. 
and  the  lirHt  h»lf  of  ihe  fifteenth  century,  were,  as  you  all 
know,  a  lime  of  great  nalional  wars  against  the  Knglish. 
This  was  the  period  of  the  struggle  for  the  independence  of 
(he  Kroiicih  territory  and  the  French  name  against  foreigr 
domination.  It  is  aulhcient  to  open  the  book  of  history,  Ki 
Mee  wilh  what  ardor,  notwithstanding  a  multiiude  of  troasomit 
and  dissensions,  all  clusscs  of  society  in  Franco  joined  in  this 
struggle,  and  what  pairiulism  animated  the  feudal  iiohility,  llie 
burghers,  and  even  the  peasantry.  If  we  had  nothing  hut  ibe 
blory  ot  Jttan  of  Arc  to  show  tiie  popular  spint  of  the  lime,  il 
ilune  would  sulhce  for  thai  purpose.  Joan  of  Arc  sprang  Iroin 
among  tho  people  ;  it  was  by  the  sentiments,  thn  religious 
belief,  the  passions  of  tho  people,  that  she  was  inspired  and 
Hupported.  She  was  looked  upon  with  mistrust,  with  ridicule, 
mth  enmity  even,  by  the  nobles  of  the  court  and  the  leaders 
,if  (lie  army  ;  bul  she  hnd  always  the  soldiers  and  the  people 
on  her  side      II  was  the  peasants  of  liorrame  who  sent  hpr 
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:o  succor  the  ciiizenB  of  Orleans.  No  event  could  hlitjw  in 
i.  stronger  ligni  tlie  popular  character  nf  ihai  war,  and  the  feel 
in^wilU  wluch  the  whule  counlry  cMi^>agcd  in  it. 

Thus  the  nationality  of  France  begiiu  to  be  furmcd.  Dowii 
to  the  reifjn  of  toe  nouse  of  Valois,  ilie  iVuilnl  character  pre- 
vailed in  France  ;  a  French  nation,  a  French  spirit,  French 
patriotism,  as  yet  had  no  existence.  With  the  princes  of  ihp 
house  of  Valois  begins  ihn  history  of  France,  properly  an 
called. ^^  It  was  in  the  course  of  their  wars,  amid  the  various 
turns  of  (heir  fortune,  that,  for  the  hrsl  time,  the  nobility,  the 
cilizena,  the  peasants,  were  united  by  a  moral  lie,  by  the  tie  of 
a  common  name,  a  common  honor,  and  by  one  burning  desire 
to  overcome  the  foreign  invader.  We  must  not,  however,  at 
this  timCj  expect  to  find  among  them  any  icnl  political  spirit, 
any  great  design  of  unity  in  government  and  institutions,  ac- 
cording to  the  conceptions  of  the  present  day.  The  unity  of 
France,  at  that  period,  dwelt  in  her  name,  in  her  rational  ho- 
nor, in  the  existence  of  a  national  monarchy,  no  mutter  of  what 
character,  provided  that  no  foreigner  had  anything  to  do  with 
tt.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  struggle  against  the  Knglish 
conirihuted  strongly  to  form  the  French  nation,  and  to  impel 
It  towards  miity. 

At  the  same  lime  that  France  was  thus  forming  herself  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  she  was  also  extending  herself  physi- 
cally, as  it  may  be  called,  by  enlarging,  Tixing,  and  cuusuli- 
dating  her  territory.  This  was  the  period  of  the  incoipora- 
tion  of  most  of  the  provinces  which  now  constitute  France. 
Under  Charles  Vll.,  [1422 — 1401]  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
English,  almost  all  the  provinces  which  they  had  occupied — 
Normandy,  Angoumois,  Touraine,  Foitou,  Sainionge,  etc., 
twcamedefinhively  French.  Under  l*oui»  XL,  [14^1—  1483] 
ten  proviuces,  three  of  wliich  have  been  since  lost  itnd  regain- 
ed, were  also  imited  to  France — Roussillon  and  Cerdagne, 
Burgundy,  Franche-Conle,  Picardy,Artoi8,  Provence,  iMaiiie, 
Anjou,  and  Ferche.  Under  Charles  VIII.  and  Lfuiis  XII 
[1483-^ — 1515]  iha  succeaaivo  marriages  of  Anne  with  iheHe 
:wo  kings  gave  her  Britany.  Thus,  al  the  same  period,  and 
lunng  the  course  of  the  same  events,  France,  morally  as  well 
*s  physically,  acquired  at  once  strength  and  ^nity. 

J^et  us  turn  from  the  nation  to  the  government,  and  we  shall 


»  Pnilif  VI.,  the  firri  king  of  the  hous*>  of  Valois,  came  to  the 
throne  in  1328. 
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Bce  ihe  Bcconipli«hment  of  events  of  the  same  nature  ;  wti 
bhall  aHrance  rowards  the  saniR  rrsult.  The  French  govern- 
ment had  never  been  more  (lesiilulp  of  unity,  of  cohesion,  aniJ 
of  strength,  than  under  the  rei^n  of  Cliarles  VI.,  [1380 — 14.»22] 
and  during  the  first  pari  of  ihn  reipn  of  Charles  VH.  At  ihft 
•Mid  of  this  reign,  [14-61]  the  aj»pearanre  of  everything  wati 
changed.  There  were  evident  marks  nf  a  power  which  was 
ron6rniinp,  extrndinK,  organizing  iiftell.  All  the  greai  re- 
sources of  government,  taxation,  military  force,  ami  aLtiiiinis« 
tration  of  justice,  were  created  on  a  great  scale,  and  almoM 
simultancouaiy.  This  was  the  period  of  the  formation  of  a 
standing  army,  of  permanent  militia,  and  of  cornpagniett'ti^o*^* 
donnance,  consisting  of  cavalry,  free  archers,  and  infantry. 
By  these  companies,  Charles  VII.  ro-eslabliHhed  a  degree  of 
order  in  the  provinces,  which  had  been  desolated  by  tlie  li- 
cense and  exactions  of  the  soldiery,  even  after  the  war  hnd 
ceased.  All  contemporary  historians  expatiate  on  the  won- 
derful effects  of  the  compvgnies-fPordonnance.  Il  was  al  this 
period  that  the  tatUe^  one  of  the  principal  revenues  of  the 
crown,  was  made  perpetual;  a  serious  inroad  on  the  liberty 
of  the  peojde,  hut  which  contributed  powerfully  )o  the  regu- 
luriiy  and  strength  of  the  govemmcnt.^^     At  the  same  lime 

*  The  general  term  lailU^ox  /&£,ftceina  hcrenptiriinriated  lo  the 
particular  tax  made  pcrpeiiml  ta  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.,  who 
irequently  levied  money  by  his  own  aulhoril^.  In  geueral  the  kings 
did  no;  claim  llie  absolute  prerogative  of  imposing  taxes  withoul 
the  consent  of  ihe  Sialc9-:;enera! ;  though  they  often  in  emergen- 
cies Tiolenlly  stretched  their  power.  The  taiiU  was  commonly 
ussessed  by  respectable  persons  chosen  by  the  advice  of  the  forish 
priesla — a  privilege  uf  importance  to  the  lax-payers,  who  were  al- 
lowed some  voice  in  the  repaTtiiiun  uf  the  lax.  This  is,  however, 
eolirely  distinct  from  that  roinseni  of  the  people  to  the  tax  which 
the  thcorj*  of  the  French  constiiuiion  made  requisite.  It  is  assert- 
ed that  this  perpetual  tatlU  was  granted  by  the  States-general  la 
1439,  but  this  does  not  appear  m  the  terms  of  any  ordiiianre. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  this  lax,  whether  at  tirst  established 
with  or  without  x\^e  concurrence  of  the  Sraies-general,  was  per- 
[teiual,  and  managed  without  any  check  upon  the  crown.  The  twc 
iicus  o(  the  Tcigu  uf  Charles  VIL.,  the  establishment  of  a  standing 
military  force,  and  a  perpetual  tax  fur  its  buppuri,  were  the  great 
ev(*Dl3  of  the  period,  ana  fatal  lo  the  liberties  of  France.  Therv.' 
Wl«!  henceforth  but  little  check  to  the  increasing  power  of  the  crown. 
The  iKiMes  loM  their  political  iiiflupoce ;  ilie  people  gained  norh- 
ing  The  precedent  wns  improve*!  by  succei'ding  inoir.irrhK.  uniil 
.he  absolute  despotism  uf  the  pruwn  was  compteielv  e»>lablit(hed. 
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.he  groat  mMniinent  of  power,  the  adminislralion  of  juniict:. 
waa  exicnded  and  organized ;  parllHments  were  muliiplied 
five  new  parUnrnt-nts  having  been  instituted  iri  a  short  space 
il  lime  :— uriiler  Louis  XI.,  the  parliaments  of  Grenolrle  (iii 
143 1),  of  liortlcaxix  (in  1462),  and  of  Dijon  (in  1477) ;  undoi 
Louis  XIL,  the  purliameuis  of  Uouen  (in  14-99),  and  of  Aix 
(lu  loOl.]  The  parliament  of  Pahs  also  acquired,  about  the 
aamn  lime,  much  addiiionai  impuria'^.e  and  stability,  both  in 
regard  to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  superintend- 
oticfl  of  the  police  within  ita  jurisdiclion. 


Thus,  in  relation  to  llio  military  force,  the  power  of  taxa- 
tion, and  the  adniinistraiiun  of  justice,  tliat  Is  to  say,  in  regard 
to  tbosn  things  which  form  its  essence,  government  acquired 
m  France,  in  the  fifteenth  centiuy,  a  character  of  unity, 
regularity,  and  permanence,  previously  unknown;  and  the 
feudal  |>owers  were  finally  stijwrseded  by  the  power  of  the 
state. 

At  thu  same  time,  loo,  was  accomplished  a  change  of  very 
dilTeront  character;  a  change  not  so  visible,  and  which  ha.*t 
not  so  much  attracted  the  notice  of  historians,  but  still  more 
important,  perhaps,  than  those  which  have  been  mentioned  - 
— the  change  ellecied  by  Louis  XI.  in  the  mode  of  governing 

A  great  dea!  has  been  said  about  the  struggle  of  Louis  XI 
[1461-1483]  against  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom,  of  theii 
depression,  and  of  his  partiality  for  the  citizens  and  the  in- 
ferior classes.  There  is  truth  in  all  this,  though  it  has  been 
much  exaggerated,  and  though  the  conduct  of  Louis  XI.  to- 
wards the  did*erent  classea  of  society  more- frequently  dis- 
turbed than  benefited  the  state.  But  he  did  something  of 
deeper  import.  Before  his  lime  the  g(»verinnent  hail  been 
carried  on  almost  entirely  by  force,  and  by  mere  physical 
means.  Persuasion,  bddress,  care  in  working  upon  raen^s 
minds,  and  in  bringing  them  over  to  the  views  of  the  govern* 
ment^n  a  word,  what  is  properly  called  policy — a  policy, 
indeed,  of  falsehood  and  deceit,  but  also  of  management  and 
prudence — had  liitherto  been  liitle  attended  to.  Louis  XI 
substituted  intcllociual  for  material  means,  cunning  for  force, 
Italian  for  feudal  policy.  Take  the  two  men  whose  rivalry 
engrosses  this  period  of  our  history,  Charles  the  Bold  and 
r«ouis  XL:  Charles  is  the  representative  of  the  old  mode  of 
go^^rning ;  he  has  recourse  to  no  other  means  than  violence , 
Ua  couvtautly  appeals  to  arms;  hq  ifl  unable  Uj  act  wiih  pa 
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iltincti,  or  to  address  himself  ta  the  dispositions  snd  tcmpen 
of  men  in  orr?er  to  make  them  iho  instruments  of  his  designs. 
l>ouis  XL,  on  the  contrary,  takes  pleasure  in  avoiding  llie  use 
of  force,  and  in  gaining  an  ascendency  over  men,  hy  conver- 
Hstion  with  individuaU,  and  by  skilfully  brinpn?  into  play 
their  iniercsts  and  peculiarities  of  character.  It  was  not  the 
public  institutions  or  the  externn!  sysicm  of  government  thai 
he  chan^d  ;  it  was  iho  secret  procoedinE^,  the  tac'ics,  o' 
power,  it  was  reserved  for  modern  times  to  attempt  a  Mill 
srreater  revolution  ;  to  endeavor  to  introduce  into  the  means, 
as  well  as  the  objects,  of  public  policy,  justice  in  place  of 
self-mtereat,  publicity  instead  of  cunning.  Still,  however,  n 
ereat  step  was  gained  by  renouncinEr  the  continued  use  of 
force,  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  intellectual  superiority,  by 
governing  through  the  understandings  of  men,  and  not  by  over- 
turning every  tiling  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  exercise  of 
[wwer.  Tnis  is  the  great  change  which,  among  all  his  errors 
and  crimes,  in  spite  of  the  perversity  of  his  nature,  and  solely 
by  the  strength  of  his  powerful  intellect,  I^ouis  XI.  hss  tho 
niAriC  of  having  begun. 

From  France  I  torn  to  Spain ;  and  there  I  find  movementa 
of  t]ie  same  nature.  It  was  also  in  the  fifteenth  century  that 
Spain  was  consolidated  into  one  kingdom.  At  this  time  an 
end  wa^  put  to  the  long  stniggle  between  the  Christians  and 
Moors,  by  lite  conquest  of  Grenada.  Then,  too,  the  Spanish 
lerritofy  became  centralized :  by  tlie  marriage  of  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  and  Isabella,  the  two  principal  kingdoms,  Ca.siile 
and  Arragon,  wore  united  under  the  same  dominion.  In  the 
same  manner  as  in  France,  the  monarchy  was  extended  and 
confirmed.  It  was  supported  by  severer  institution!!,  whirh 
bore  more  gloomy  names.  Instead  of  parliaments,  it  was  the 
inquisition  that  had  its  origin  in  Spiiin.  It  contained  the 
germ  of  what  it  afterwards  became  ;  but  at  first  it  was  of  a 
political  rather  than  a  religious  nattire,  and  was  destined  to 
maintain  civil  order  rattier  than  defend  religious  faith.  'I'he 
analogy  between  the  countries  extends  beyond  theW  institu- 
tions ,  It  is  observable  even  in  the  persons  of  tho  sovereigns. 
With  less  subtlety  of  intellect,  and  a  less  active  and  intriguing 
(ipirit,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  in  his  character  and  govrm- 
mont,  slTonffly  resembles  Louis  XI.  I  pay  no  regard  to  ar- 
bitrary compnriaons  or  fanciful  parallels  ;  but   lere  the  ai"ilo(5j 
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Is  Strong,  and  observable  in  general  facts  as  wcU  as  m  mincto 

A  similar  analog  may  be  discovered  In  Germany.  H  u-ni- 
in  the  middle  of  the  iifteentli  century,  m  1438,  that  the  bouwo 
of  Austria  came  tu  the  empire  ;  and  that  the  imperial  powei 
acquired  a  permanence  wliich  it  hud  never  before  possessed. 
From  that  time  election  was  merely  a  sanction  R;iven  to  here- 
ditary ri^ht.  At  the  end  of  the  iifieenth  century,  Maximijian 
I.  deiinitively  established  the  preponderance  of  bis  house  and 
the  regular  exercise  of  the  central  authority  ;  Charles  VII. 
was  ilic  first  in  France  who,  for  the  preservation  of  order, 
created  a  permanent  militia;  Maximilian,  too,  was  the  first  in 
his  hereditary  dominions,  who  accomplished  the  same  end  by 
the  same  means.  Louis  XI.  had  esLablished  in  France,  the 
post-office  fur  the  conveyance  of  lellers ;  Maximilian  I.  intro- 
duced it  into  Germuny.  In  the  progress  of  civilization  the 
same  stc(>s  were  everywhere  taketi»  in  a  similar  way,  for  the 
iixlvanlago  of  central  government. 

The  history  of  England  in  the  fifteenth  century  consists  ol 
kwo  irreat  events — the  war  with  France  abroad,  and  the  con- 
test of  the  two  Rosea  at  home.  These  two  warri,  though  dif- 
ferent in  their  nature,  were  attended  with  similar  results.  The 
contest  with  France  was  nuiiulained  by  the  English  peopit 
with  a  dc^co  of  ardor  which  went  emirejy  to  the  profit  of 
royalty-  The  people,  already  remarkable  for  the  prudence 
and  determination  with  which  they  defended  their  resources 
and  treasures,  surrendered  them  at  that  period  to  their  mon 
archs,  without  foresight  or  measure.  It  was  in  the  rei^n  of 
Henry  V.  tlial  a  considerable  tax,  consisting  of  custom-house 
duties,  was  granted  to  the  king  for  his  lifetime,  almost  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign.  The  foreign  war  was  scarcely  ended, 
when  the  civil  war,  which  had  already  broken  out,  was  cai^ 
tied  on  ;  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  disputed  the 
throne.  When  at  length  these  sanguinary  struggles  were 
brought  to  an  end,  the  English  nobility  were  ruined,  diminish- 
ed in  number,  and  no  longer  able  to  preserve  the  power  which 
vhey  had  previously  exercised.  The  coalition  of  the  great 
barons  was  no  longer  able  to  govern  the  throne.  The  Tudors 
ascended  it;  and  with  Henry  VH.,  in  1485,  begms  the  era 
>f  pubtical  centralisation,  tlie  triumph  of  royalty 
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Monarchy  did  not  establish  itself  in  Italy,  at  leaM  uiide 
tiiiil  name ;  but  ibiii  made  litde  dtllerence  as  lo  tlio  result.  It 
was  ill  llie  firioeiuh  century  that  the  fall  of  tlie  Italian  repub 
lies  took  place.  Even  where  the  name  was  retained,  the 
power  b«i.ttmc  concentrated  in  tlie  hands  of  one,  or  of  a  few 
families.  Tue  spirit  of  republicanism  was  exiin^ished.  In 
ifao  north  of  U^ly,  almoftt  all  the  Lombaid  repiildics  merged 
in  the  Dutchy  oi  Milan.  In  1434,  Florence  fbll  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Mtdicis.  In  1461,  Genua  became  subject  to 
Milan.  The  ^catei  part  of  the  republics,  ^eat  and  small, 
gelded  to  Uie  powei  uf  sovereign  houses  ;  and  soon  after 
wards  be^an  the  pretensions  of  foreign  sorerei^ais  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  north  and  south  of  Italy ;  lo  the  Milaneae  and 
kimedoin  of  Naples. 


Indeed,  to  whatever  country  of  Europe  we  cast  our  eyes, 
whatever  portion  of  its  history  we  consider,  whether  it  relatea 
to  the  nalious  thf^iiiselvea  or  their  govcmmenla,  to  their  terri- 
tories or  their  institutions,  we  everywhere  see  the  old  ele- 
ments, the  old  forms  of  society,  disappearing.  Those  liber- 
ties which  were  founded  on  tradition  were  lost;  new  powers 
arose,  more  regular  and  concentrated  than  those  which  pre- 
viously exiHied.  There  is  somuihing  deeply  melancholy  in 
this  view  of  the  fall  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  Europe.  Even 
in  its  own  time  it  inspired  feelings  of  the  utmost  bitterness. 
Ill  France,  iu  Germany,  and  above  all,  in  Italy,  the  patriots 
of  the  Hftecnth  century  resisted  with  ardor,  and  lamented 
with  despair,  thai  revolution  which  e\*erywhero  produced  the 
rise  of  what  they  were  entitled  to  call  despotism.  We  muni 
admire  their  courage  and  feel  for  their  sorrow  ;  but  at  (he 
same  lime  wc  must  be  uware  that  this  revolution  was  not  only 
inevitable,  but  useful.  The  primitive  system  of  Europe — the 
old  feudal  and  municipal  liberties— had  failed  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  general  society.  Security  and  progress  are  essen- 
tial to  social  existence.  Every  system  whicli  does  not  pro- 
vide for  present  order,  and  progressive  advancKm'tnt  for  the 
future,  is  vicious,  and  speedily  abandoned.  And  this  was 
the  fate  of  the  old  political  forms  of  society,  of  the  um-iunt 
liberties  of  Europe  iu  the  filtoenth  century.  They  could  not 
give  lo  society  either  security  or  progress  These  objects 
.laturally  became  sought  for  elsewhere;  to  obtain  them,  rb* 
course  wus  had  lo  other  principles  and  oihcr  means  :  and  this 
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is  the  import  of  all  the  facts  to  which  I  hare  just  calletl  your 
attention. 


To  this  same  p**riod  may  be  aasi^ed  auoilier  circuiiisULiic< 
which  has  had  a  ^eat  influence  on  \\w  political  history  ot 
Kuropo.  It  wnn  in  the  firteoiith  ccniiir\'  that  ihe  relations  of 
(jOTtirnmenta  with  each  oilier  began  to  be  frequent,  regular, 
ttnd  perntianent.  Now,  for  the  first  lime,  became  formed  those 
great  combinations  by  moans  of  alliance,  for  peaceful  as  well 
us  warlike  objects,  which,  at  a  later  period,  pave  rise  to  ihi' 
eystem  of  llie  balance  of  power.  Kuropean  diplomacy  ori^- 
itated  in  iIir  fifteenth  century.  In  fact  you  may  sec,  lowardN 
its  close,  the  principnl  powers  o(  the  continent  of  Kurope,  th© 
popes,  the  LJii"kes  ^^f  Milan,  tlic  Veneti:ins.  the  German  Em- 
perors, and  the  Kin(j;s  of  France  and  Spain,  entering  into  a 
closer  correspondence  with  each  other  than  had  hitherto  ex- 
isted ;  negotiating,  combining,  and  balaiicinEr  their  various  in- 
leroHls.  Thus  nt  the  vpry  time  whrin  Charles  VIU.  set  on 
foot  his  expedition  lo  cNMtquer  thi^  kingdom  of  Naples,  a  groat 
leatrue  was  lornied  H|»jiinsi  lnin.  between  Spain,  iho  Pope,  and 
the  Veneiiana.  The  league  of  v7anibray  was  formed  Bom« 
years  later  (in  1508),  aj^ainst  the  Venetians.  The  holy  league 
directed  against  Louis  Xll.  succeeded,  in  1511,  to  the  league 
of  Cnmbrny.  All  these  combinations  hail  their  rise  in  ll&lian 
policy;  in  the  desire  of  ditTerent  sovereigns  to  possess  its 
territory;  and  in  the  fear  lest  any  of  them,  by  obtaining  an 
exclusive  possession,  should  acquire  an  exucssivo  preponde- 
rance. This  new  order  of  Uiiiigs  was  ver>*  favorable  to  the 
career  of  monarchy.  On  ihe  one  hand,  ii  be'.onjjs  to  ilie  rerj* 
nature  of  the  external  relaiinns  of  states  thai  ihey  can  be  con- 
ducted only  by  a  siiijL^le  person,  or  by  a  very  small  tiumber, 
and  that  ihey  require  a  certain  degree  of  secrecy:  on  ihe  olhei 
liund,  the  people  were  so  bale  enlii;hiened  thai  tiie  conse- 
quences of  a  combination  of  this  kind  quite  ONcapcd  them. 
As  it  had  no  direct  bearing  on  thetr  individual  or  domestic 
life,  they  troubled  ihemRclves  little  about  it;  and,  as  usnoi, 
left  such  transactions  lo  llie  discretion  of  tbo  central  goverrv- 
menl.  Thus  diplomary,  in  its  very  birth,  fell  into  ihc  hands 
of  kin)»s  ;  and  the  opinion,  tbii*.  it  belongs  to  ihom  ojiclusive. 
ly  ;  that  the  nation,  oven  when  free,  and  possessed  of  the 
light  of  roiing  its  own  taxes,  and  inturlerinur  m  thu  mana^e- 
inciit  of  its  domestic  alfairs,  has  no  ri^rhi  to  intermeddle  w, 
foreign  matters; — ^this  apinior ,  I  say,  becamAi  established  in 
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all  paria  uf  Europe,  as  a  sbuIihI  principle,  a  maxim  of  com- 
mon law.  Liwk  into  the  history  of  ETit^land  in  tlie  sixteenth 
ajid  seventeeiiih  c<?!tluries  j  and  yon  will  ahserve  the  great  in- 
fluence of  ihai  opinion,  and  the  obstacles  il  presented  to  the 
Uberiios  o(  England  in  the  reigns  uf  Elizabeth,  James  1.,  and 
Charlus  I.  U  is  always  under  the  eancuon  of  the  priuciptt:. 
thai  pence  and  war,  comnjercial  relations,  and  all  forei^ 
aifairs,  ttelung  to  the  royaj  prerouaiive.  that  ubsoluie  puwei 
delenda  itself  against  the  rights  of  the  country.  The  peof  le 
are  Tomnrlcfthly  timid  in  disputing  this  portion  of  the  preroga- 
tive ;  and  llieir  timidity  has  coat  tliem  the  dcarej,  for  thi» 
reason,  that,  from  the  conunencemontof  the  period  into  which 
we  an*  now  entering  (ibai  in  to  say,  the  sixteenth  century), 
the  history  of  Europe  is  essentially  diploaiatic.  For  nearly 
three  centuries,  foreign  reluiions  form  the  nmsi  iirporlaiit  part 
of  histttry.  Tlie  donieislic  alTairs  of  countries  hegiin  to  be 
regularly  conducted  ;  the  internal  government,  on  the  Con- 
lineut  at  least,  no  lunger  produced  any  violent  cunrulsiona, 
and  no  longer  kept  the  public  mind  in  a  state  of  agitation  and 
exciienienu  Foreign  relaEions,  wars^  treaties,  alliances,  aloita 
occupy  the  attention  and  fill  lite  page  of  history  ;  so  that  we 
tind  the  destinies  of  nalions  nhandoned  in  a  great  measure  lo 
•ho  royal  prerogative,  to  the  central  [Mjwer  of  the  stale. 

It  could  scarcely  have  happLMied  otherwise.  Civilization 
must  have  made  g:ront  progress,  intt^dligence  and  political 
habits  umst  bv  widely  ditVused,  before  the  public  can  interfere 
with  advantage  m  mailers  of  ibis  kind.  From  the  sixteenth 
to  the  eighteenth  century,  the  people  were  far  from  being 
•uiliciently  advanced  to  do  so.  Observe  what  occurred  in 
England,  under  Jumes  1.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  His  son-in-law,  tlie  Elector  Palatine,  who  had  been 
elected  Uing  of  Bohemia,  had  lost  his  crown,  and  had  even 
been  stripped  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  the  Palatinate. 
protestantism  everywhere  espoused  bis  cause  ;  ami.  on  this 
ground,  England  look  a  warm  interest  in  it.  There  was  a 
^tal  manifestation  of  public  opinion  in  order  to  force  Jainee 
lo  lake  the  part  of  his  son-in-law,  and  obtain  for  him  tlie  res- 
U»ralion  of  the  Palatinate.  Purliameni  insisted  vicdenily  for 
war,  promising  ample  means  lu  carry  it  on.  James  was  in 
diflereni  on  the  «ubj«>:ct ;  he  made  several  attempts  to  nego- 
tiate, and  soitl  some  troops  to  Germany  ;  he  then  told  parlia 
inent  iliat  he  required  £9QQ  GOO  sterling,  to  carry  on  ibe  wai 
vilh  any  chance  of  Kucce.Hs      It   is  not   said,  and   Indeed  ii 
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does  not  appear,  thai  his  esiimato  was  exaggerated.  Hut  pai- 
liimcnl  shrank  back  with  astouishiiioiit  and  terror  ai  the  nound 
of  such  a  sum,  and  could  hardly  be  prevailed  Mpoii  to  vote 
J670,000  sterling,  to  reinstate  a  prince,  ard  re-conquer  a 
country  three  hundred  leagues  distant  from  Kngland.  8uch 
were  the  ignorance  and  poHiical  incapacity  of  the  public  in 
aflairs  of  this  nature  ;  they  acted  without  any  knowledge  of 
facts,  or  any  consideration  of  consequeuces.  How  then  could 
they  be  capable  of  interfering  in  a  regular  and  clfectuat  man- 
ner ?  This  is  ihe  cause  which  principally  contributed  lo 
make  foreign  relations  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  centra]  pow- 
er;  no  other  was  in  a  condition  to  conduct  ihem^  1  shall  not 
say  for  the  public  bcnefil,  which  was  very  far  from  being 
always  consulted,  but  with  any  thing  like  consistency  and 
good  sense. 

It  may  be  seen,  then,  that  in  whatever  point  of  view  we 
regard  tlie  political  history  of  Europe  at  this  period — whether 
we  look  upon  the  internal  condition  of  dilTerenl  nations,  or 
upon  their  relation  with  each  other — whether  wc  consider  the 
means  of  warfare,  the  administration  of  justice,  or  the  levying 
of  taxes,  we  find  them  pervaded  by  the  same  character;  we 
sec  everywhere  the  same  tendency  to  ceniralizaiion,  to  unity, 
to  the  formation  and  preponderance  of  general  interests  and 
public  powers.  This  was  the  hidden  working  of  the  fifleenlt 
century,  wliich,  ai  the  period  we  arc  speaking  of,  had  not  yet 
produced  any  very  apparent  result*  or  any  actual  revolution 
in  society,  but  was  preparing  ail  those  consequences  wbicb 
afterwards  look  place. 


I  shall  now  bring  before  you  a  class  of  facts  of  a  different 
nature  ;  moral  facts,  such  as  stand  in  relation  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind  and  tha  formation  of  general  ideas. 
In  these  again  we  shall  discover  the  same  phenomena,  and 
arrive  at  the  same  result. 

I  shalJ  begin  with  an  order  of  facts  which  has  often  engaged 
onr  attention,  and  under  the  most  various  forms,  has  always 
held  an  important  place  in  ihe  history  of  Europe — the  facts 
relative  lo  the  Church.  Down  to  the  fifieemh  century,  the 
only  general  ideas  which  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
niisscs   were  those  connected  wuh  religion      The   Churcti 
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ilone  nras  invested  with  the  power  of  regulating,  promulgai 
;ng,  and  prescribing  them.  Attempts,  it  is  tnie,  at  ini!&pend< 
ence,  and  even  at  separation,  were  rreqiienily  made ;  and  the 
Church  had  much  to  do  to  overcome  ihem.  Down  to  this 
period,  liovvever,  she  hud  been  successful.  Creeds  rejected 
by  the  Church  had  never  taken  any  general  or  permanent 
hold  on  tiiu  miitds  of  the  people  ^  even  the  Albigenaes  bad 
t»een  repressed.  DiBseiisiua  and  strife  were  incessant  in  thb 
Church,  but  without  any  decisi^'e  and  striking  result.  The 
dfteeiuh  century  opened  with  the  appearance  of  a  diiTereui 
state  of  things.  New  ideas,  and  a  public  and  avowed  desiro 
of  change  and  reformaiion,  began  to  agitate  the  Church  her- 
self. The  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  beginning  of  the  tiftecnih 
century  were  marked  by  the  great  schism  of  the  west,  result- 
ing from  the  removal  of  the  papal  chair  to  Avignon,  ami  ilic 
creation  of  two  popes,  one  at  Avignon,  and  the  other  at  Romn, 
The  contest  between  these  two  papacies  is  what  is  catled 
the  great  schism  of  the  west,  [t  began  m  1378.  In  1409, 
the  Council  of  Piaa  endeavored  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  depos- 
ing the  two  rival  popes  and  electing  another.  But  instead  of 
ending  the  schism,  this  step  only  rendered  it  more  violent. 

'J'here  were  now  three  popes  instead  of  two  ;  and  disorders 
and  abuses  went  on  increasing.  In  14]4>,  the  Council  of 
Constance  assembled,  convoked  by  desire  of  the  Emp^ritr 
Sigismund.  This  council  set  about  a  matter  of  far  more  im- 
portance than  the  nomination  of  a  new  pope  ;  it  undertook  the 
reformation  of  the  Church.  It  begun  by  proclaiming  the  in- 
Alissolubility  of  the  universal  council,  and  its  superiority  over 
the  papal  power.  Ii  endeavored  to  establish  these  principles 
in  the  Church,  and  to  reform  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into 
it,  particularly  the  exa/;iions  by  which  the  court  of  Rome  ob- 
tained n]oney.  To  accomplish  this  ubjecithe  council  appnui- 
od  what  we  should  call  a  commission  of  inquiry,  in  other 
words,  a  Reform  CoLege^  composed  of  deputies  to  the  coun* 
oil,  chosen  in  the  different  Christian  nations.  This  collego 
was  directed  to  inquire  into  (he  abuses  which  piiUuted  iho 
Ch'.irch,  and  into  the  means  of  remedying  them,  and  to  make 
(t  report  to  the  council,  in  order  that  it  might  deliberate  on  the 
proceedings  to  ho  adopted.  But  while  the  council  <vaa  ibua 
engaged,  the  question  was  started,  wiiether  it  could  proceed 
to  the  reform  of  abuses  without  the  visible  concurrence  of  the 
head  of  the  Church,  without  the  sanction  of  tlin  p<»pf.  U  was 
carried  in  the  iiMgalive  through  the  iiiHuence  of  the   Rcmar 
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party,  supported  by  some  well-meanincr  but  liinid  indt^idcTd^ 
The  council  elected  a  new  pope,  Martin  V.,  in  H17.  The 
pope  waa  inHtructed  to  present,  on  bis  part,  a  plan  for  the  r<: 
form  of  the  Ciiurcb.  'J'iiis  pluii  was  rejected,  and  the  (.-oiincil 
separated.  In  l-tSl,  a  new  council  usaemhicd  nt  Hale  with 
the  sume  design.  It  resumed  and  continued  the  reforming 
labors  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  but  with  no  better  SQCcess 
Sohi^m  broke  out  in  this  assembly  as  it  had  done  in  Christen* 
iom.  The  pope  removed  the  council  lo  Ferrara,  akd  after- 
wards to  Florence.  A  portion  of  tlie  prelates  refused  to  obey 
'Jio  pope,  and  remained  at  Bide  ;  and,  as  ilier«  liad  been 
formerly  two  popes,  so  now  there  were  two  councils.  That 
of  Bale  continued  its  projects  of  reform  ;  named  as  its  pope, 
Felix  V. ;  some  lime  afterward  removed  to  Lnusanne ;  and 
dissolved  itself  in  1449,  without  having;  elTecied  anything. 

In  this  manner  papacy  gained  the  day,  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  the  field  o\'  battle,  and  of  the  government  of  the  Church. 
The  council  could  not  accomplish  th»t  which  it  liad  set  about ; 
but  it  did  aomelhing  else  which  it  liud  not  lliouf^hl  of,  and 
which  survived  its  dissolution.  Jusl  at  the  time  the  Council 
of  Hale  failed  in  its  aitempts  at  reform,  sovereigns  were 
adopting  the  ideas  which  il  had  proclaimed,  and  some  of  the 
inslituliuus  which  it  had  KUi^Kested.  In  France,  and  with  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Bale,  Charles  VII.  formed  tlio  prag- 
matic sanction,  which  he  proclaimed  at  Uourges  in  ]4>38  ;  it 
authorized  the  fleciiim  of  bishops,  the  suppression  of  annates 
(or  first-fruits,)  and  the  reform  of  the  principal  abuses  introdi:c- 
ed  into  the  Church.  The  pragmatic  sanciion  was  declared  in 
France  to  be  a  law  of  the  stale,  in  Germany,  the  Diet  of  May- 
en  ce  adopted  it  in  H39,  and  alsu  made  it  a  law  uf  the  German 
empire.  What  spiritual  power  had  tried  withoui  success,  tem- 
poral power  seemed  determined  to  accomplish. 

But  iho  projects  of  llie  reformers  met  with  a  uew  reverse 

of  fortune.  As  the  council  had  failed,  so  did  the  pragmatic 
sanction.  It  perished  very  soon  in  tJermany.  it  was  abnn- 
ioned  by  the  Diet  in  14  48,  in  virtue  of  a  negotiation  with 
Nicholas  V.  In  1516,  Francis  I.  abandoned  it  also,  snb.sliiut- 
iiijH;  for  it  his  concordat  with  Leo  X.  The  reform  attempted 
*y  princes  did  not  succeed  belter  than  that  set  oi.  foot  by  the 
Clergy.  But  we  must  rot  conclude  that  it  was  entirely  thrown 
^wuy      In  Uke  manner  as  llie  council  had  done  things  which 
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irviv'bd  it«  8u  the  pragmatic  aaiiction  had  cffeCbS  which  Bur 
vived  it  also,  and  will  Ke  found  uj  mnke  an  imptriant  figur* 
•n  modern  history.  The  principles  of  the  Council  of  Bal* 
were  strong  and  fruitful.  Men  of  superior  minds,  and  of  en 
ergetic  clmraotcrH,  hml  adopted  and  nmiittained  ihuia.  John 
af  Paria,  D'Ailly,  Gerson.and  many  disliuguishcd  men  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  had  devoted  Ihemsolves  to  thtir  defence.  Il 
waa  in  vain  that  the  council  was  dissolved  ;  it  was  in  raiit 
ihat  the  pragmatic  sanction  was  abandoned  ;  their  general 
doctrines  respecting  the  government  of  the  Church,  and  the 
reforms  which  were  necessary,  took  root  in  France.  They 
were  spread  abroad,  found  their  way  into  parliamenis,  took  a 
strong  hold  of  the  public  mind»  and  gave  birth  lirst  to  the 
JanaenisLs,  and  then  to  the  Gallicans.  This  entire  series  of 
maxims  and  efforts  tending  to  the  reform  of  the  Church,  wliich 
began  with  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  terminated  in  the 
four  propositions  of  Uossuot,  emanated  from  the  same  source, 
and  was  directed  to  the  same  object.^'  It  is  the  same  fact 
which  hiis  undergone  successive  transformations.  Nolwith- 
standing  the  failure  of  the  legal  attempts  at  reform  made  in 
tlio  iifteenth  century,  they  indirectly  had  an  immense  influence 
upon  the  progress  of  civilization  ;  and  must  not  be  lofiout  of 
its  history. 

The  councils  wore  right  in  trying  for  a  legal  reform,  for  it 
was  the  only  way  to  prevent  a  revolution.  Nearly  at  the  time 
when  tlie  Council  of  Pisa  was  endeavoring  to  put  an  end  to 
the  great  western  schism,  and  tfie  Council  of  Constance  to 
reform  the  Church,  the  first  attempts  at  popular  religious  ru- 
form  broke  out  in  Bohemia.  The  preaching  of  Jolin  Huss, 
and  his  progress  as  a  reformer,  commenced  in  1404,  when  he 
began  to  teach  al  Prague.  Here,  then,  we  have  two  reforms 
goiiij;  nn  side  by  side;  the  one  in  the  very  bosom  of  the 


*'The<c  propositions,  drawn  op  by  Bossnct,  were  decreed  by  a 
invocation  of  the  French  clergy  assembled  by  Louts  XIV.,  in 
168^,  and  are  called  the  Qualuor  Propositiones  CUri  Galitcani, 
Tliey  declare  that  power  and  authority  are  given  by  God  lo  the 
Vicar  uf  Chritil  in  spiritual,  but  not  in  temporal  things;  ihat  this 
|iower  is  liuiiied  and  restrained  by  ihu  taws  uf  ttie  Church  and 
general  councils;  and  that  the  sentence  of  ihe  pope  is  not  un 
cLingcable  unless  sanctioned  by  the  Church  Catholic.  These 
decrees  are  ihe  fuundatiun  ul  the  independence  of  llie  Gallicac 
Church. 
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Church, — attempted  by  the  ecclesiastical  ariftocracy  itself,— 
cautious,  embarrassed,  and  timid  ;  the  other  originating  with 
out  the  Church,  and  directed  against  it, — nolont,  passionate, 
and  impetuous.  A  contest  began  between  these  two  powers, 
these  two  parties.  The  council  enticed  John  Huss  and  Je- 
rome of  Prague  to  Cor^tance,  and  condemned  them  lo  ihr 
flames  as  heretics  and  revolutionists.  These  events  are  per 
fectly  intelhpible  ,o  us  now.  We  can  very  well  understand 
this  simultaneous  existence  of  separate  reforms,  one  under- 
iak;n  by  governmenus,  the  other  by  the  people,  hostile  to  cacti 
other,  yot  springing  from  the  same  cause,  and  tending  to  the 
same  object,  and,  though  opposed  to  each  other,  Anally  con- 
curring in  the  same  result.  This  is  what  happened  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  popular  reform  of  John  liuss  was 
stifled  for  the  moment ;  the  war  of  the  Hussites  broke  out  throe 
or  four  years  after  the  death  of  their  master  ;  it  was  long  and 
violent,  but  at  last  the  empire  was  successful  in  subduing  iL 
Tiie  failure  of  the  councils  in  the  work  of  reform,  their  not 
being  Me  lo  attain  the  object  they  were  aiming  at,  only  kepi 
the  public  mind  in  a  state  of  fermentation.  The  spirit  ol  re- 
form still  existed  ;  it  waited  but  for  an  opportunity  again  to 
break  out,  and  this  it  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Had  the  reform  undertaken  by  the  councils  been 
brought  to  any  good  issue,  perhaps  the  popular  reform  would 
have  been  prevented.  But  it  was  impassible  that  one  or  tht 
other  of  them  should  not  succeed,  for  tiieir  coincidence  thowt 
their  necessity. 

i$uch,  then,  is  the  slate,  ir^  respect  to  religious  cteeds,  io 
which  Europe  was  left  by  the  fifteenth  century ;  an  arislocra- 
uc  reform  attempted  without  success,  with  a  popular  suppress 
ed  reform  begun,  but  still  ready  to  break  oul  anew. 

It  wus  nut  siilnly  to  religious  creeds  that  the  human  mind 
was  directed,  and  busied  itself  about  at  this  period.  It  was 
in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century,  us  you  all  know,  that 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquity  was  (if  I  may  use  the  expres 
sion)  restored  to  Europe.  You  know  with  what  ardor  Uante, 
Petrarch,  lioccacio,  and  all  their  contemporaries,  sought  lor 
Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts,  published  them,  and  spread 
ihem  abroad  ;  and  what  general  joy  was  produced  by  ih*; 
smallest  discovery  in  this  branch  of  learning.  It  was  in  thi 
miiUt  *^(  this  excitement  that  tlm  classical  school  a>ok  its 
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':m;  a  school  which  has  performed  a  much  more  important 
MUt  in  tho  development  of  the  human  mind  than  has  general- 
ly been  ascribed  to  it.  But  we  must  be  cautious  of  attaching 
Ui  this  lernif  classical  school,  the  meaning  given  to  it  at  pro- 
Kent.  It  had  to  do,  in  those  days,  wiih  malte''s  very  UitTerenl 
from  iiturary  systems  and  disputes.  The  cla.«sical  school  of 
chat  period  inspired  its  disciijles  with  adniiratiun,  not  only  fui 
(ho  writings  of  Virgil  and  Hom'^r,  but  for  the  entire  frame  ut 
uncient  society,  for  its  insiitutiotts,  its  opinions,  its  philoso 
phy,  as  well  aa  its  literature.  Antiquity,  it  must  be  allowed, 
whether  as  regards  politics,  philosophy,  or  literature,  was 
greatly  superior  to  tho  Europe  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  it  snouM  have 
exercised  so  great  an  in/luenco  ;  that  loAy,  vigorous,  elegant, 
and  fasiidious  minds  should  have  been  disgusred  with  ilie 
coarse  manners,  the  confused  ideas,  the  barbarous  modes  of 
their  own  lime, and  should  have  devoted  themselves  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  almost  wiih  veneration,  to  the  study  of  a  state 
of  society,  at  once  more  regular  and  more  perfect  than  their 
own.  Thus  was  formed  that  school  of  bold  thinkers  which 
appeared  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifieenth  century,  and 
in  which  prelates,  jurists,  and  men  of  learning  were  united 
by  common  seniinients  and  common  pursuits. 

In  the  midst  of  this  movement  happened  the  luking  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Turks,  I4>53,  the  fall  of  the  Kastern  em- 
pire, and  the  influx  of  the  fugiiive  Greeks  into  Italy.  These 
brought  with  ihem  a  greater  knowledge  of  antiquity,  nume- 
rous manuscripts,  and  a  thousand  new  means  of  studying  tlie 
civUizatiun  of  the  ancients.  You  may  easily  imagine  how 
this  must  have  redoubled  the  admiration  and  ardor  of  tli^ 
classic  school.  This  wat  the  most  briUiant  period  of  tlie 
Church,  especially  in  Italy,  not  in  respect  of  political  power, 
but  of  wealth  and  luxur>'.  The  Church  gave  herself  up  to 
all  the  pleasures  of  an  indolent,  elegant,  licentious  civiliza- 
tion ;  lu  a  tafite  for  letters,  ilie  arts,  and  social  and  physical 
enjoyments.  Look  a*,  the  way  in  which  the  men  who  played 
the  greatest  political  and  literary  parts  at  thai  period  passed 
Ibeir  lives;  Cardinal  Bcmho,  for  example  ;  and  you  will  be 
^;rpriscd  hytbc  mixiure  which  it  cxliihiia  of  luxurious  offemi- 
UBcy  and  intellectual  culture,  of  enervated  manners*  and  mun 
lol  vigor,  lu  surveying  this  period,  indeed,  when  we  look  al 
the  slate  of  opinions  and  of  social  relations,  wo  might  imagine 
lursolves  living  a  nong  the  French  of  llie  eighteenth  century 
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There  wua  iha  same  desire  for  the  progress  of  intelligence, 
ind  for  the  ncquiromenl  of  now  ideas ;  the  same  taste  for  an 
agreeable  and  easy  life,  iHe  same  luxury,  the  same  licentious- 
ness ;  vhere  was  the  same  warit  of  political  energy  and  of 
moral  principles,  combined  with  singular  sincerity  and  activity 
of  mind.  The  literati  of  the  fifteenth  century  stood  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  prelates  of  the  Chtirch  as  the  men  of 
fetters  and  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  did  to  the  nobility. 
They  had  ihe  same  opinions  and  manners,  lived  agreeably 
logL'ther,  and  gave  themselves  no  uneasiness  about  the  storm!* 
ihat  were  browing  round  (hem.  The  prelites  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  Cardinal  Bembo  among  the  re  5t,  no  more  foresaw 
Luther  and  Calvin,  than  the  courtiers  of  Louis  XIV.  foresaw 
the  French  revolution.  The  analogy  between  ihe  two  cases 
is  striking  and  instructive. 

We  observe,  then,  three  great  facts  in  the  moral  order  of 
society  at  this  period  ;  on  one  hand,  an  ecclesiastical  reform 
attempted  by  the  Churth  itself;  on  another  a  popular,  religioup 
reform ;  and  lastly,  an  intelleciual  revolution,  which  formed  a 
school  of  free-thinkers ;  and  all  these  transformations  were 
prepared  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  political  change  that  ha? 
ever  taken  place  in  Europe,  in  the  midst  of  the  process  of  the 
centralization  of  nations  and  governments. 

Qut  tliis  is  not  all.  The  period  in  question  was  also  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  for  (ho  display  of  physical  activity 
among  men.  It  was  a  period  of  voyages,  travels,  enterprises, 
discoveries,  and  inventions  of  every  kind.  It  was  the  time  of 
the  great  Portuguese  expedition  along  the  coast  of  Africa  ;  of 
the  discovery  of  the  new  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  by  Vasco  de  Gama  ;  of  the  discovery  of  America, 
by  Christopher  Columbus ;  of  the  wonderful  extension  of 
European  commerce.  A  thousand  new  inventions  started  up; 
others  already  known,  but  confined  within  a  narrow  sphere, 
became  popular  and  in  general  use.  Gunpowder  changed  thf 
system  of  war ;  the  compass  changed  the  system  of  naviga 
lion.  Painting  in  oil  was  invented,  and  filled  Europe  with 
maaierpiecea  of  art.  Engraving  on  copper,  invented  in  1406, 
multiplied  and  dilTuacd  them.  Paper  made  of  linen  became 
common.  Finally,  between  I43G  and  HSS,  was  invented 
l-rinting; — printing,  the  theme  of  go  rainy  declamations  and 
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jonimon -places,  but  to  whose  merits  and  effect  no  common* 
peaces  or  declamations  will  ever  be  able  to  do  justice. 

From  all  this,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  greatness 
and  activity  ef  the  fifteenth  century  ;  a  greatness  which,  at  the 
time,  was  not  very  apparent ;  an  activity  of  which  the  results 
did  not  immediately  take  place.  Violent  reforms  seemed  to 
fail ;  governments  acquired  stability.  It  might  have  been 
supposed  that  society  was  now  about  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
better  order,  and  more  rapid  progress.  The  mighty  revolu- 
tions of  the  sixteenth  century  were  at  nand ;  the  fifteenth  ccii' 
tuiy  prepared  them. — Thoyehall  be  the  subject  of  the  follow- 
ing lecture. 


LECTUUE  Xll 


THK    RFFORMATIOV. 


I  dAVE  cfteii  referrud  to  and  lamented  tho  diuordcr,  the 
jiautUc  situation  of  Europefin  society  ;  I  have  complaiJied  of 
ilic  difficulty  of  compreiieinJiing  and  describing  a  state  of  so- 
ciety so  loose,  so  scaiiereil,  and  incoherent ;  and  1  have  kepi 
you  wailing  with  inipatieitce  for  the  period  of  gonpral  inler- 
psls,  orJer^  and  social  union.  This  period  we  have  now 
rtiicheiJ  ;  but,  in  treating  of  il,  we  enciiunler  a  diflicully  of 
another  kind.  EliUierlo,  we  have  found  il  rlilficnU  (o  conned 
hislorical  fads  one  with  another,  lo  class  them  together,  lo 
ae'ie  their  common  featuroSj  la  discover  their  points  of  ro- 
BfiUihlance.  The  case  is  different  in  nindrrn  Europe  ;  all  iha 
eleinonls,  all  ihu  incidents  of  social  life  modify,  act  and  re>ac1 
upon  each  other  ;  the  mutual  relatitnis  of  men  are  much  more 
numerous  and  complicated  ;  so  also  are  their  relations  with 
the  government  and  the  state,  the  relations  of  states  with 
each  uther^  and  all  the  ideas  and  operations  of  the  human 
mind.  In  the  periods  ihrouyh  which  we  have  already  travel- 
led^ we  havo  found  a  great  number  of  facts  which  were  insu- 
Inled,  foreign  lo  each  other,  and  wiiiiout  any  reciprocal  in- 
fluence. From  this  lime,  however,  we  find  nothing  insulated  ; 
ttU  things  press  ii^xin  one  another,  and  become  ntodiried  and 
changed  by  their  muma!  contact  and  friction.  Whai,  lei  me 
ask,  can  be  more  dilTicuU  than  lo  seize  the  real  point  of  unity 
in  the  midst  of  such  diversity,  lo  detenntnc  the  direction  ot' 
such  a  widely  spread  and  complicated  movemenl,  to  sum  up 
this  prodigious  number  of  various  and  closely  connected  ele- 
ments, to  point  out  at  last  the  freneruL  and  leading  fact  which 
is  the  sum  of  a  long  series  of  facts  ;  which  characterizes  an 
era,  and  is  ihn  Uue  expression  of  its  influence,  and  of  the  par* 
H  has  performed  in  the  history  of  civihzalioii  ?  \'nu  will  be 
able  to  measure  at  a  glance  the  extent  oflhis  di/ThulEy,  in  the 
^eat  event  which  is  now  to  engage  ocr  attention 

Iti  the  twelfth  century  we   m«'.  with  au  event  which   wa- 
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.'^ligious  in  its  origin  if  not  in  its  nature;  I  mean  the  Cru- 
sades. NotwitiiHianding  the  greameits  o'*  ihis  event,  iis  long 
-Juration,  and  the  variety  of  incidoots  which  it  brougui 
about,  it  wa8  easy  enough  for  us  lo  discover  its  general  char 
actor,  and  to  determine  its  influence  with  some  degree  of  pro 
cision. 


We  have  now  to  consider  the  religious  revolution  of  ihv 
fiixtecnih  ceniury,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Reforma 
TioN.  Let  me  be  permitied  to  say  in  passing,  that  I  shaK  use 
this  word  reformation  as  a  simple  ordinary  term,  synouymuua 
with  religious  revolution^  and  without  attaching  il  to  any 
opinion.  You  must,  1  am  sure,  foresee  at  once,  how  diflicull 
it  is  to  discover  the  real  character  of  this  great  crisis,  and  to 
explain  in  a  general  manner  what  has  been  its  nature  and  itn 
effects. 

The  period  of  our  inquiry  must  extend  from  the  beginn.ng 
of  the  sixteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  sevenleenih  century ;  for 
this  period  embraces,  so  to  speak,  the  Ufa  of  this  event  irom 
its  birth  to  its  termination.  All  historical  events  have  in  some 
sort  a  determinate  career.  Their  consequences  are  prolonged 
to  infinity ;  they  are  connected  with  all  the  past  and  all  the 
future;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true,  on  this  account,  that  they 
have  a  defuiito  and  limited  existence  ;  that  they  have  their 
origin  and  iheir  increase,  occupy  with  their  developuiDnt  a 
certain  portion  of  lime,  and  then  diminish  and  disappear  from 
the  scene,  to  make  wav  for  some  new  event  which  runs  a 
similar  course 

The  precise  dnte  A'hich  may  be  assigned  to  the  Reforma 
tion  is  not  of  much  importance.  We  mtiy  take  the  year  1520 
when  Luther  publicly  burnt  at  U'ittemberg  rhc  bull  of  Leo  X.. 
containing  his  condemnation,  and  thus  formally  separated 
bimsclf  from  the  Komish  Church.  The  interval  between  this 
period  and  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  year 
164^,  when  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  was  concluded,  compre- 
hends the  life  of  the  Reformation.  That  this  is  the  case,  may 
bo  thus  proved.  The  first  and  greatest  effect  of  the  religious 
involutitm  was  to  create  in  Europe  two  classes  of  slates,  tlio 
Catholic  and  the  Protestnnt,  to  set  them  against  each  other 
Mid  force  them  into  hostilities.     With  many  vicissitudes,  thr 
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struggle  between  these  two  parties  lasted  from  lite  bcginninjk 
jf  (he  sixteenth  century  to  tlic  middle  uf  the  seventeenth.  I*, 
was  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  that  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  stales  rcciprocidly  acknowledged  each  other, 
and  engaged  to  live  in  amity  and  peace,  without  regard  to 
Jifrercncc  of  religion.  After  this,  from  1648,  difference  o\ 
religion  ceased  to  bo  the  leading  principle  of  the  classilicatioii 
of  states,  of  their  external  policy,  their  relations  and  alliance*. 
Down  to  that  time,  notwithstanding  great  variations,  Europe 
was  essenlially  divided  into  a  Catholic  league  and  a  Protes- 
tant league.  After  (he  treaty  of  Westphalia  this  distinction 
disappeared  ;  and  alliances  or  divisions  among  siBtes  took 
place  from  considerations  altogether  foreign  to  religious  belief. 
At  this  point,  therefore,  the  preponderance,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  career  of  the  Reformation  came  (o  an  end,  although  its 
consequences,  instead  of  decreasing,  continued  to  develop 
themselves 


ivCt  us  now  take  a  rapid  survey  of  this  caroer,  and  merely 
incntionhig  names  and  events,  point  out  its  course.  You  will 
see  from  this  simplo  indication,  from  this  dry  and  incomplete 
outline,  what  must  be  the  difficulty  of  summing  up  a  series  of 
such  various  and  complicated  facts  into  one  general  fad  ;  of 
determining  what  is  the  true  character  of  the  religious  revo- 
lution of  the  sixteenth  centurVi  and  of  assigning  to  it  its  true 
part  in  the  histor)-  of  civilization. 

The  moment  in  which  the  Reformation  broke  out  is  romark- 
able  for  its  political  importance.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  struggle  between  Francis  and  Charles  V. — between 
France  and  Spain  ;  a  struggle  at  first  for  the  possession  of 
Italy,  but  afiorwards  for  the  German  empire,  and  Anally  for 
^ireponderance  in  Europe.  It  was  the  moment  in  which  the 
house  of  Austria  elevated  itself  and  became  predominant  in 
Europe.  It  was  also  the  moment  in  which  England,  through 
Henry  VIII.,  interfered  in  coniinental  politics,  more  regu- 
larly, permanently  and  extensively  than  she  had  ever  done 
befor* 


It  we  follow  the  course  of  the  siiiGcnth  century  m  France 
we  sluiU  find  i*  entirely  occupied  by  the  great  religious  wars 
between  Protestants  and  Catholics  ;  wars  which  became  the 
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neans  and  ihe  occasion  of  a  new  attempt  of  ihe  gieai  i.oblet 
to  repossess  themselves  of  the  power  which  they  had  lost,  and 
to  obtain  an  ascendency  over  the  sovereign.  This  was  the 
political  meaning  of  the  religious  wars  of  France,  of  thi 
League,  of  the  struggle  between  the  houaca  of  Guise  and  Va 
loi»,^a  slruKgle  whicli  was  put  an  end  to  by  ihe  accession 
nf  Henry  IV. 

In  Spain,  the  revolution  of  the  United  Provinces  broke  oul 
r\i«ui  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Philip  11.  Tl^e  inquisition 
on  one  hand,  and  civil  and  religious  liberty  on  the  other,  made 
these  provinces  the  theatre  of  war  under  the  numes  of  iht 
Duko  of  .Mva  and  ilio  Prince  of  Orange.  Perfievernnce  a/id 
prudence  secured  ihe  triumph  of  liberty  iii  Holland,  hut  il 
perished  in  ISpain,  where  absolute  power,  ecclesiastical  aud 
civil,  reigned  without  control 

In  England,  the  circumstances  to  be  noted  are»  the  reigue 
of  Af&ry  and  Elizabeth  ;  the  struggle  of  Elizabeth,  as  head  of 
the  Protestant  interests,  against  Philip  II.;  the  accession  of 
James  Stuart  to  the  throne  of  England  ;  and  the  rise  of  the 
great  dispute  between  the  monarchy  and  the  people. 

About  the  same  time  wo  note  the  creation  of  new  powers  in 
the  north  Sweden  wds  raised  into  existence  by  Gusiavus 
Vasa,  in  1523.  Prussia  was  created  by  the  secularization 
nf  the  Teutonic  order.  The  northern  powers  assumed  a  place 
in  the  politics  ot  Europe  which  they  had  not  occupied  beforo, 
and  the  importance  of  which  soon  afterwards  showed  itself 
in  the  thirty  years'  war. 

I  now  come  back  to  France,  to  note  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIII.;  the  change  in  the  internal  administration  of  litis  coun- 
try effected  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  ;  the  relations  of  France 
with  Germany,  and  the  support  which  she  atforded  to  the 
Protestant  party.  In  Germany,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
biileenth  century,  tliere  was  the  war  with  the  Turks  ;  in  the 
leginning  of  the  seventeenth,  the  thirty  years*  war,  the  greatest 
(if  modem  events  in  eastern  Europe;  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
W'allenstein,  Tilly,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  Duke  of 
VVeimar,  aro  the  greatest  names  which  Germany  at  this  tiinv 
-kiutd  boast  of. 

\t  tiie  same  period,  in  France,  took  place  the  acceuioo 
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nf  Louis  XIV.  and  ihe  commencemeni  of   hti  Frond ti  ,  ii 

England  broke  out  lh«  great  revolution,  or,  as  it  is  snmeiinics 
improperly  callea,  the  grand  rebrUion,  wlacb  dethroned 
Charlea  I. 

In  this  survey,  I  have  only  glanced  at  the  most  prominent 
pvenls  of  history,  events  which  nveryhody  has  heard  of;  you 
.■»ee  their  number,  their  variety,  ihcir  importance.  If  we  seek 
for  events  of  another  kind,  events  less  conspicuous  and  less 
distinguished  by  great  names,  we  shall  And  them  not  lesb 
abundant  during  this  period  ;  a  period  remcirknhle  for  the 
^eat  ctiangos  which  took  place  in  the  political  institutions  uf 
almost  every  country  ;  the  period  in  which  pure  monarchy 
prevailed  in  most  of  the  great  states,  while  in  Holland  ther*? 
•\ruBtt  the  moKi  powerful  republic  iu  Europe  ;  and  in  England 
foiidiitutiori'd  monarchy  achieved,  or  nearly  achieved,  a  final 
irinniph.  Then,  in  the  Church,  it  was  during  this  period  that 
the  old  ri'jnastic  orders  lost  almost  all  their  political  power, 
and  were  replaced  by  a  new  order  of  a  diirercni  c.haracier, 
and  wuoso  importance,  erroneously  perhaps,  is  considered 
niui;h  superior  to  that  of  its  precursors, — 1  mean  the  Jesuits. 
\i  ibe  same  period  the  Council  of  Trent  olditerated  a\\  thai 
leniiiiied  of  the  influence  of  the  Councils  of  Constince  and 
liiile,  and  secured  the  definiiivo  ascendency  uf  tho  court  of 
Itomo  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Leaving  the  Church,  and  tak- 
mg  a  passing  glance  at  the  philosophy  of  the  age,  at  the  un- 
lulturbd  career  of  the  human  mind,  we  observe  two  men. 
Bacon  and  Descartes,  the  fiuthors  of  the  greatest  philosophi- 
cal revolution  which  the  modern  world  has  undergone,  lh« 
chiefs  of  the  two  schools  which  contended  for  supremacy.  It 
was  in  this  period  too  ihat  Italian  hteraturo  shone  forth  in  iia 
fullest  splti;dor,  while  that  of  France  and  England  was  slill 
iu  its  infancy.  Lastly,  it  was  in  this  period  that  the  colonial 
system  of  Europe  had  its  origin  ;  that  great  colonies  wera 
founded  ;  and  that  commercial  activity  and  enterprise  werf 
carried  to  an  extent  never  before  known. 


i^ 


Thus,  under  whuiever  point  of  view  we  consider  this  era 
we  tind  its  political,  ecclusiastical,  ptulosophical,  and  literary 
events,  more  numerous,  varied,  and  important,  than  in  any  of 
J»e  preceding  ages.  The  activity  of  the  iiumsn  mind  dis* 
;*laycd  itself  in  every  wiiy  ;  in  the  relations  of  men  with  eacfc 
Jther — iu  their  relations  with  the  governing  powers — in  th( 
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rclfttions  of  siaies,  and  in  iho  intellectual  labors  of  individual", 
tn  short,  it  was  the  age  of  great  men  and  of  irreat  thing?. 
Vet,  among  the  great  events  of  this  period,  the  religious  revo- 
lution which  now  engages  our  attention  was  the  greatest.  It 
wai  the  leading  fHct  of  the  period  ;  the  fact  which  gives  it 
itM  name,  and  determines  its  character.  Among  the  manv 
powerful  causes  which  have  produced  so  many  powerful 
(^Ifects,  the  Keformaiion  was  the  most  powerful ;  it  was  th;ii 
to  which  all  the  others  conlrihuted  ;  thai  which  has  inotliHcd 
or  beun  modified  by,  all  the  rest.  The  task  wliich  wo  have 
now  to  perform,  then,  is  to  review,  with  precision,  this  event ; 
vt  examine  this  cause,  which,  in  a  period  of  ihe  grealesl 
causes,  produced  the  greatest  etfecis— this  event,  which,  in 
this  period  of  great  eventii,  prctvailed  ever  all  the  re.st. 

You  must,  at  once,  perceive  how  dilficuh  it  is  to  link  to- 
gether facth  so  diversified,  so  immense,  nnd  so  closely  ceih' 
iiecled.  into  one  great  historical  uniiy.  It  mu-it,  however,  be 
done;  when  events  are  once  consuminaled,  when  they  have 
become  matter  of  history*  the  most  in:,Tortant  business  is  then 
to  be  attempted  ;  that  which  man  most  seeks  for  are  general 
facts — the  linking  together  of  causes  and  eirects.  This  is 
what  I  may  call  the  iminorial  portion  of  history,  which  all 
generations  must  study,  in  order  to  understand  ihe  past  as  well 
as  ilie  present  time.  Tiiis  desire  alter  generali/atinu.  of  obtain* 
ing  rational  resutis,  is  the  most  powerful  and  nnhlf  st  of  all 
our  intelleciual  desires  ;  but  we  must  beware  of  being  satis- 
fied with  hasty  and  incomplete  generalizations.  No  ])leasure 
is  more  seilucing  than  that  of  indulging  oursr^lvos  in  detormin- 
ing  on  the  spot,  and  at  first  sight,  the  general  character  and 
permanent  results  of  an  era  or  an  event.  The  human  intel 
lect,  like  the  human  will,  is  eager  to  he  in  action,  impatient 
of  obstacles,  and  desirous  of  coming  to  conclusions.  It  wil- 
lingly lorgets  such  facts  as  impede  and  constrain  its  ope* 
rations  ;  but  whde  it  forgets,  it  canuoi  dnstroy  them  ;  they 
tftill  livo  to  convict  it  of  error  at  some  afier  period.  There  if 
only  one  way  of  escaping  ibis  danger;  it  is  by  a  resolute  and 
dogged  study  of  facta,  till  ihcir  meaning  is  exhausieil,  before 
aUempting  U)  generalize,  or  coining  to  conclusions  respecting 
their  elTecis.  Facts  are,  for  ilie  intellect,  what  the  rnUs 
of  morals  arc  for  the  will.  The  mind  must  be  thoroughly  ac- 
piainted  with  fact?,  and  must  know  their  weight ;  and  it  ie 
9nlv  when  she  has  fulfilled  this  duty — when  she  has  coin- 
I  lately  travH'sed,  in  every  diraction,  the  ground  of  invesiiga- 
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■ion  and  inquiry — thai  she  is  peraiilteil  lo  spiuad  lur  wings. 
iiid  lake  her  ilighi  towards  that  higher  region,  whence  she 
may  survey  alt  things  in  their  general  bearings  and  results 
If  ehe  endeavor  tu  ascend  prematurely,  without  havinj;;  Arm 
acquired  a  ihorongh  ktiowli;dge  of  the  territory  which  she  de- 
sires to  conteniplttte  from  above,  she  incurs  the  mofti  imminent 
risk  of  error  and  duwnluU.  As,  in  a  calculation  of  figuroH 
an  error  at  the  outset  leads  to  othci's,  ad  infinitum^  so,  in  his- 
tory, if  we  do  not,  in  the  first  instance,  lake  cvety  fact  into 
nccount — if  we  allow  ourselves  to  indulge  in  a  spirit  of  pre- 
cipitate generalization — it  is  impossible  to  ten  how  far  we 
may  be  led  astray  from  the  truth. 

In  these  observations,  I  am,  in  some  measure,  pulling  you 
on  your  guard  against  myself.  In  this  course  1  have  been 
able  to  do  little  more  than  make  some  attempts  at  generaliza- 
tion, and  tnke  some  general  views  of  facts  which  )yo  had  not 
studied  closely  and  together.  Being  now  arrived  at  a  period 
where  this  tusk  is  much  more  diHicult,  and  the  chances  of 
error  greater  than  before,  I  think  it  necessary  to  make  you 
aware  of  the  danger,  and  warn  you  against  my  own  specula- 
tions. Having  done  su,  1  shall  now  continue  iheni,  and  treat 
the  Reformation  in  the  same  way  as  I  have  done  other  events. 
1  shall  endeavor  to  discover  its  leading  fact,  to  describe  its 
general  character,  and  to  show  the  part  which  this  groat  event 
ha^  performed  in  the  process  of  European  civilization. 

V'ou  remember  the  situation  in  which  we  left  Europe,  at 
the  end  o(  the  fifteenth  century.  Wo  saw,  in  Uie  course  of 
it,  two  great  attempts  at  religious  revolution  or  reform;  au  at* 
tompi  i^*.  legal  reform  by  the  councils,  and  an  attempt  at  revo- 
lutionary reform,  in  Bohemia,  by  the  Hussites  ;  we  saw  both 
these  stifled  and  rendered  abortive  ;  and  yet  we  concluded 
that  the  event  was  one  which  cuulJ  not  be  staved  oif,  but  that 
it  must  necessarily  reapp  jar  in  one  shape  or  another  ;  and  thai 
what  the  tifteenih  century  attempted  would  be  inevitably  ac- 
complished hy  the  sixteenth.  I  shall  not  enter  into  any  do- 
tails  respecting  the  religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, which  1  consider  as  being  generally  known.  I  shall 
confine  myself  solely  to  the  consideration  of  its  general  in 
fluence  on  the  rlHstinics  of  mankind. 

In  the  inquiries  which  have  been  made  into  the  caustM 
A*htch  produced  this  great  event,  the  enemi*?»*  '.*f  the  Rofor 
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inatitm  have  imputed  it  to  accidenia  and  mii^chciuccii,  .n  the 
coarse  of  civilization  ;  for  instance,  to  the  sale  of  indulgences 
having  been  intrusted  to  llie  Uuniinicans,  and  excited  ihv 
jealousy  of  the  Au^stines.  Luther  was  an  Augustine  ;  and 
tUIs«  therefore,  was  the  moving  power  which  put  the  Uefor- 
niuiiun  in  action.  Others  have  Ascribed  it  to  the  ambition  of 
Miieicigns — to  thoir  rivalry  with  the  ecclesiastical  jwwpr,  and 
|4»  tile  avidity  of  the  lay  nobility,  who  wished  to  take  posses- 
^i(*n  ot  the  property  of  the  Church.  In  this  maa:«r  the  Ke- 
fotm^iiion  has  been  accoimted  for,  by  looking  at  the  evil  side 
of  luHiian  nature  and  human  ail'uirs  ,  by  havine;  recourse  to 
Uic  piivate  interests  and  selfish  passions  of  individuals. 

On  tiie  other  hand,  the  friends  and  partisans  of  the  Uofor- 
iiatiod  have  endeavored  to  account  for  it  by  the  pure  desire 
of  elieuiually  reforming  the  existing  abuses  of  the  Church. 
They  hav^  mpresenied  it  as  a  rodress  of  reiigicius  grievances, 
as  an  trjiterprise  conceived  and  executed  with  the  sole  design 
of  re-cojiKtitiiiing  the  Church  in  its  primitive  purity.  Neither 
of  these  exnlanaiions  appears  to  me  well  founded.  There  is 
more  truth  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former ;  at  least,  Jie  cause 
assigned  js  greater,  and  in  bntler  proportion  to  the  extent  and 
importance  of  the  event ;  but,  stil),  I  do  not  consider  it  as  cor- 
rect. Ill  my  opinion,  the  Refonnation  neither  was  an  acci 
dent,  the  result  of  some  casual  circumstance,  or  some  per- 
sonal interests,  nor  arose  from  unmirtglcd  views  of  religious 
improvemtmt,  the  fruit  of  Utopian  humanity  and  truth.  It  had 
B  moro  powerful  cause  th:in  all  these;  a  general  cause,  to 
which  all  (he  others  were  subordinate.  It  was  a  vast  effort 
made  by  the  human  mind  to  achieve  ,ts  freedom;  it  was  a 
new  boru  desire  which  it  folt  to  think  and  judge,  freely  and 
inilependenily,  of  facta  and  opinions  which,  till  tlien,  Europe 
received,  or  was  considered  bound  to  receive,  from  the  hands 
of  authority.  It  was  u  great  endeavor  to  emancipate  human 
reason ;  and  to  call  things  by  their  right  names,  it  was  an  in* 
aurrection  of  the  human  mnid  agaiiuit  the  absolute  power  of 
Hpiritval  order.  Such,  in  my  opinion,  was  the  true  character 
%nd  .ending  principle  of  the  Reformaiion. 


When  we  consider  the  state  of  the  human  mind,  al  lliie 
iim\f,  ou  one  hand,  and  the  state  of  the  spiriiuul  power  of  thv 
Church,  which  had  the  government  of  the  hiimin  mind,  or. 
the  other,  a  double  fact  presents  itself  lo  cur  notice 
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In  looking  at  the  human  mind^  wc  observe  much  greater  ac- 
»ivuy,  and  a  much  greater  desire  to  dcvielop  its  powers,  thai, 
it  had  ever  fell  before.  This  new  activity  was  the  rcstrit  of 
vnrious  causes  which  had  been  accumulating  for  ages.  Vol 
pxample,  there  were  ages  in  which  heresies  sprang  up,  sub* 
9isted  for  a  time,  and  then  cave  way  to  othent ;  there  were 
ttihor  ages  in  which  philosophical  opinions  ran  just  the  same 
fourse  as  heresies.  The  labors  of  the  human  mind,  whethei 
in  the  sphere  of  religion  or  of  philosopby,  had  been  accumu- 
lating from  tbe  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  century;  and  the 
lime  was  now  cfime  when  they  must  necessarily  have  a  re- 
sult. BesiJes  this,  the  means  of  iiislruclion  created  or  favor- 
ed iti  live  bosom  of  the  Church  itself,  Imd  brought  forth  fruit. 
Schools  had  been  instituted  ;  these  schools  had  produced 
men  of  considerable  knowledge,  nnd  their  number  had  daily 
increased.  These  men  began  to  wish  to  think  for  themselves, 
for  ihcy  fell  themselves  stronger  than  they  had  ever  been  be- 
fore. At  last  came  that  restoration  of  the  human  miud  to  a 
•jirisiine  youth  and  vigor,  which  the  revival  of  ilic  learning  and 
arls  of  antiquity  brought  about,  ilio  progress  and  elTecta  of 
which  I  have  already  descrihrd. 

These  various  causes  combined,  gnve,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  a  new  and  powerful  impulse  to  the  hu- 
man mind,  an  imperious  desire  to  go  forward. 

The  situation  of  the  spiritual  potter^  which  then  bad  lh«j 
government  of  tht  human  mind,  was  totally  diffcroni;  it,  on 
the  contrary,  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  imbecility,  and  remain- 
ed Blaitonary.  The  political  influence  of  the  Church  and 
Court  of  Homo  was  much  diminished.  Etiropcan  society  had 
passed  froui  the  dominion  of  Rome  to  that  of  temporal  govern- 
ments. Yet  in  spite  of  all  this^  the  spiritual  power  still  pre* 
served  its  pretensions,  splendor,  and  outward  importance. 
The  same  thing  happened  lo  it  wliich  has  so  often  happened 
lo  long  established  governments.  Most  of  the  complaints 
node  against  it  were  now  almost  groundless.  It  is  not  true. 
that  in  the  sixteenth-  century,  the  Court  of  Rome  was  very 
tyrannical  j  it  is  not  true,  that  its  abuses  were  more  numerous 
aid  crying  than  they  had  been  at  former  periods.  Never, 
jKjrhaps,  on  the  contrary,  had  tbe  government  of  the  Church 
been  more  indulgent,  more  tolerant,  more  disposed  to  let 
ihinps  take  their  course,  provided  it  was  not  itself  implicalod 
provided  that  the  righto  it  had  hirherto  enjoyed  were  acknow 
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Cili^iiA  e^cn  though  lefl  unexercised,  and  that  ii  wls  assured 
if  ii8  usual  existence,  and  received  its  usual  tributes,  ll 
Aould  willinply  have  left  the  human  mind  to  itself,  if  iho  hu- 
nan  mind  had  heon  as  tolerant  towards  its  offences.  But  it 
usually  happens,  that  jusl  when  governments  have  begun  to 
lose  their  influence  and  power,  just  when  they  are  compara- 
fivfly  harmless,  that  they  are  most  exposed  to  attack  ;  it  i-j 
ihen  that,  like  the  sick  lion,  they  may  be  attacked  with  impu- 
nity, though  (he  attempt  would  have  been  desperate  when 
they  were  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power. 

U  is  evident,  therefore,  simply  from  the  consideration  of  the 
slate  of  the  human  mind  at  ihis  period,  and  of  the  power 
which  then  governed  il,  that  iho  Reformation  must  have  been, 
1  repeat  it,  a  sudden  effort  made  by  the  human  mind  tu 
achieve  its  liberty,  a  great  insurrection  of  human  intelligence. 
This,  doubtless,  was  the  leading  cause  of  the  Reformation, 
the  cause  which  soared  a)>ove  ^11  the  rest ;  a  cause  superinr 
to  every  interest  either  of  sovereigns  or  of  nations,  superior 
10  the  need  of  reform  properly  so  called,  or  of  the  redress  of 
the  grievances  which  were  complained  of  at  this  period. 

IjcI  us  suppose,  that  after  the  first  years  of  the  Reformation 
hod  passed  away^  when  it  had  made  ail  its  denurnds,  and  in- 
sisted  on  all  its  grievances, — lei  us  suppose,  1  say,  that  the 
spiritual  power  had  conceded  everything,  and  said.  '*  Wei),  be 
it  so ;  I  will  make  every  reform  you  desire  ;  1  will  return  ui 
a  more  legal,  more  truly  religious  order  of  affairs.  1  will 
suppress  arbitrary  exactions  and  tributes  ;  even  in  matters  of 
belief  I  will  modify  my  doctrines,  and  return  to  the  priniiiive 
standard  of  Christian  faith.  But,  having  thus  redressfMl  nil 
your  grievances,  I  must  preserve  my  station,  and  retain,  as 
formerly,  the  government  oi  the  human  mind,  with  all  the 
powers  and  all  the  rights  which  1  have  hitherto  enjoyed." — 
Can  we  believe  that  the  religious  revolution  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  these  concessions,  and  would  have  stopped 
«hort  in  its  course  1  I  cannot  think  so  ;  I  firmly  believe  that 
tt  would  have  continued  its  career,  and  thai  after  havittg  ob- 
tained reform,  it  ifould  have  demanded  liberty.  The  crisis 
>l*  the  sixteenth  century  was  not  merely  of  a  reforming  char- 
aotcr ;  it  was  essentially  revrdutionnry.  It  cannot  be  d«^privec! 
if  ibis  character,  with  all  the  good  and  rvil  that  belongs  U 
il :  its  nature  may  be  Ir^Lced  in  its  ofl'ects 
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Lei  US  take  a  glance  at  ihj  dcHtinies  of  the  Rururmatiui ; 
let  us  see,  more  particularly,  what  it  has  proJuced  in  the  dii 
ferent  countries  in  which  it  developed  itself.  It  can  hanlly 
escape  obsertalion  tlial  it  exhibited  itself  in  very  ditlerent 
situations,  and  with  very  different  chances  of  success  ;  if  then 
we  find  that,  noiwiiKstaiiding  tliis  diversity  of  situations  and 
chances,  it  has  always  pursued  a  certain  object,  obtained  o 
certain  result,  and  preserved  a  certain  character,  it  mus'  be 
evident  that  this  charactei,  which  has  surmounted  all  the  di- 
versities of  situation,  all  ihe  innqualities  of  chance,  must  he 
<he  fundamental  character  oftho  event ;  and  that  this  result 
must  be  the  essential  object  of  its  pursuit. 

Well  then,  wherever  the  religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth 
Luntury  prevailed,  if  it  did  not  uccomplish  a  cojnplete  eman- 
cipation of  the  human  mind,  it  procured  it  a  new  and  great 
increase  oflibtTty.  It  doubtless  left  the  mind  subjocl  to  all 
the  chances  of  liberty  or  tluraUom  which  uiight  arise  from 
political  institutions  ;  but  it  abolished  or  disarmed  the  spiritual 
[>ower,  the  systematic  and  formidable  government  of  the  mind. 
This  was  the  result  obtained  by  the  Roformationf  notwiih- 
Btandin^  the  infinite  diversity  of  circumstances  under  which 
it  took  place.  In  Germany  there  was  no  political  liberty ;  the 
Reformation  did  not  introduce  it ;  it  rather  strengthened  than 
^nfuebled  the  power  of  princes  ;  it  was  rather  opposed  to  the 
free  institutions  of  the  middle  ages  than  favorable  to  their 
progress.  Still,  in  spite  of  ikis,  it  excited  and  maiutaiued  in 
Germany  a  greater  freedom  of  thought,  probably,  than  in  any 
other  country.  In  Denmark  too,  a  country  in  which  absolute 
power  predominated  in  the  municipal  institutions,  as  well  as 
the  general  institutions  of  the  stale,  thought  was  emancipated 
through  the  InAuence  of  the  Reformation,  and  freely  exercised 
on  ever/  subject.  In  Holland,  under  a  republic  ;  in  Ettg'and. 
under  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  in  spite  of  a  religious 
tyranny  which  was  long  very  severe,  the  emancipation  of  tlic 
human  mind  was  accomplished  by  the  same  influence.  And 
lastly^  in  Franco,  which  seemed  from  its  situation  the  l«aa*. 
likely  of  any  to  be  affected  by  this  religious  revolution,  even 
in  this  country,  where  it  was  actually  overcome,  it  became  a 
principle  of  mental  independence,  of  intellectual  frerdom 
Ti'i  the  year  1685,  that  is,  till  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  tlio  ReformaUoa  enjoyed  a  legal  existence  in  France 
During  this  long  space  of  line,  the  reformcri*  wrote,  disputed, 
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ind  provoked  their  adrersaries  to  write  and  diapi.te  with  inem 
rhi>i  single  fact,  this  war  of  tracts  ai.d  dispuiattons  bclweei; 
ihe  old  and  new  opinions,  diffused  in  France  a  greater  degree 
of  real  and  active  liberty  than  is  commonly  believed  ;  a  liberty 
wUich  redounded  to  the  advantage  of  science  and  morality,  to 
the  honor  of  the  French  clert^,  and  to  the  benctii  of  the  mind 
in  general  I^ok  at  theconforencosnf  Bosauet  with  Claude, 
and  at  all  the  religious  controversy  of  that  period,  and  ask 
yourselves  if  Louis  XIV.  would  have  permitted  a  similar  de- 
gree of  freedom  on  any  other  subject.  It  was  between  the 
reformers  and  the  oppcsite  party  that  the  greatest  freedom  of 
opinion  existed  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Religious  ques- 
tions were  treated  in  a  bolder  and  freer  spirit  of  speculation 
than  political,  even  by  Fenclon  himself  in  his  Tclemachus. 
Tliis  state  of  things  lasted  till  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes.  Now,  from  the  year  1 685  to  the  explosion  of  the 
human  mind  in  the  eighteenth  contur)*,  there  was  not  an  inter- 
val of  forty  years ;  and  the  influence  of  the  religious  revolu- 
tion in  favor  of  intellectual  Itberly  had  scarcely  ceased  when 
the  influence  of  the  revolution  in  philosophy  began  to  operate. 
Vuu  see,  tliun,  that  wherever  the  Reformation  penetrated, 
wherever  it  acted  an  important  part,  whether  conqueror  or 
conquered,  its  general,  leading,  and  constant  result  was  an 
immense  progress  in  mental  activity  and  freedom  ;  an  iiiimsnse 
nep  upwards  the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind. 

Again,  not  only  was  this  the  result  of  the  Reformation,  but 
it  UHJs  Mnttnt  tc'uh  thLt  result.  Wherever  this  was  obtained, 
no  other  was  sought  for;  so  entirely  was  it  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  event,  its  primitive  and  fundamental  character! 
Thus,  in  Germany,  far  from  demanding  political  liberty,  the 
Reformation  accepted,  I  shall  not  say  servitude,  but  the  ah  ■ 
seoce  of  liberty.  In  England,  it  consented  to  the  hierarclhi 
cal  constitution  of  the  clergy,  and  to  the  existence  of  a  Church. 
as  full  of  abuses  as  ever  the  Romish  Church  had  been,  and 
much  more  servile.  Why  did  the  Reformation,  so  ardent  and 
rigid  in  certain  respects,  exhibit,  in  these  instances,  so  much 
facility  and  suppleness  1  liecause  it  had  obtainnd  the  gnnera] 
rosult  to  which  it  tended,  the  abolition  of  llio  spiritual [ower, 
and  the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind.  1  repeat  it ;  wher- 
ever the  Reformation  attained  this  object,  it  accommodated 
iiecif  to  every  form  of  government,  and  to  every  situation. 
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Let  us  now  leal  ibis  fact  by  the  opposite  mo<Ie  ol  projl',. 
let  us  860  wbuC  happened  in  those  countries  into  which  th*' 
Reformation  diil  not  prneiraie,  or  in  which  ii  wjis  early  stip- 
pressed.  We  learn  from  history  that,  in  those  countries,  tht; 
Tiuiuan  mind  was  not  emancipated  ;  witnesei  two  ^eat  coan- 
Lriea,  Spain  and  IiUy.  While,  in  tlioao  parts  of  Kurope  into 
which  the  Reformation  very  largely  entered,  the  human  mind 
durin;^  the  last  three  centuries,  has  acquired  an  activity  and 
freedom  previously  unknown; — in  those  other  parts,  into 
which  it  was  never  allowed  to  make  its  way,  the  mind,  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  has  become  languid  and  inert :  so  that 
opposite  sols  of  facts,  which  happened  at  the  same  time,  con- 
cur in  establishing  the  same  result. 


The  impulse  which  was  given  to  human  thought,  and  the 
abolition  of  absolute  power  in  the  spiritual  order,  conali- 
luted,  then,  the  essential  character  of  the  Reformation,  the 
most  general  result  of  its  influence,  the  ruling  fact  in  it9 
ilestiny. 

1  use  the  word/of/,  and  1  do  so  on  purpose.  The  eman- 
cipation of  the  human  mind,  in  the  course  of  the  Reformation, 
was  a  fact  rather  than  a  principle,  a  result  rather  than  an  iu' 
tcntion.  The  Reformation,  1  believe,  has  in  this  respect,  per- 
formed more  than  it  undertook, — mure,  probably,  ihan  it  do- 
sired.  Contrary  to  what  has  happened  in  many  other  revolu- 
tions, the  effects  of  wliich  have  not  conie  up  to  their  design, 
Xue  consequences  of  the  Reformation  have  gone  beyond  the 
object  it  had  in  view  ;  it  is  greater,  considered  as  an  event, 
than  fts  a  system;  it  has  never  completely  known  all  that  it 
has  done   nor,  if  it  bad,  would  it  have   complotely  avowed  it. 

What  are  the  reproaches  constantly  applied  to  the  Refot 
maiion  by  its  enemies?  which  of  its  results  are  thrown  in  if; 
face,  as  it  wore,  as  unanswerable  1 

The  two  principal  reproaches  are,  first,  the  multiplicity  oC 
lects,  the  excessive  license  of  thought,  the  destruction  of  all 
epiritual  authority,  and  the  entire  dissolution  of  religious  so- 
cinty  :  secondly,  tyranny  and  persecution.  *'  You  provoke 
licentiousness,"  it  has  been  said  to  the  Reformers, — ^**  you 
nroduced  it;  and,  after  having  been  the  cause  of  it,  you  wish 
(o  restrain  jind  rf?pres3  it.  And  how  do  you  repress  it?  B> 
tht)  moat  harsh  and  violent  means      Vuu  tik'*  tipoo   your- 


ttelves,  too,  to  punish  heresy,  and  that  by  virtue  of  an  iilegiii- 
male  aulhurily.'* 

If  we  lake  a  review  of  ail  the  principal  charges  which 
Uave  been  made  auainst  Oie  Refonnaliun,  we  shaU  find,  if 
we  set  a^ido  nM  questions  purely  iloctririaU  thai  tlie  above  are 
the  two  fumlaiTientat  reproaches  to  which  ihey  may  all  be 
reduced. 

Th^se  charges  gave  great  embarraasineiit  to  the  reforaj 
pfjty  When  they  were  taxed  with  the  muUip)iciiy  of  their 
fctcts,  instead  of  advocating  the  freedom  of  religious  opinion 
dnd  uiaintuining  tlte  right  of  every  sect  to  entire  toleration, 
they  denounced  sectarianism,  lamented  it,  and  endeavored  to 
iinil  excuses  for  its  existence.  Were  they  accused  of  perse- 
cution 1  They  were  troubled  to  defend  themselves  ,  they 
used  the  plea  of  necessity  ;  they  had,  they  said,  the  right  to 
repress  and  punish  error,  because  they  were  in  possession  ul 
the  truth,  'i'lieir  articles  of  belief,  they  contended,  and  their 
institutions,  were  the  only  legitimate  ones  ;  and  if  the  Church 
of  Koino  had  not  the  right  to  punish  llie  reformed  parly,  il 
was  because  she  was  in  the  wrong  and  they  in  the  n^ht. 

And  when  the  charge  of  persecution  was  applied  to  the 
ruling  parly  in  the  Reformaiion,  not  by  its  enemies,  but  by  its 
own  oiVspring  ;  when  the  sects  denounced  by  that  parly  said, 
"  We  are  doing  just  what  you  did  ;  we  separate  ourselves 
from  you,  juiit  as  you  separated  yourselves  from  the  Church 
of  Rome,"  this  ruling  party  were  still  more  at  a  loss  to  find 
an  ar«wer,  and  frequently  ibe  only  answer  they  had  to  give 
WUH  an  increase  of  severity. 

The  truth  is,  that  while  laboring  for  the  destruction  of  aL> 
solute  powsr  in  the  spiritual  order,  the  religious  revolution  ol 
the  sixteenth  century  was  not  aware  of  the  true  principles  ot 
intellectual  liberty.  It  emancipated  the  human  mind,  and  yel 
pretended  sliU  to  govern  it  by  laws.  In  point  oi  fact  it  pro 
duced  the  prevalence  of  free  inquir\'  ;  in  point  of  principie  i( 
believed  that  it  was  substituting  a  legilimnle  for  an  illegilimate 
po  jfer.  It  had  not  Itukcd  up  to  the  primary  motive,  nor  dowi. 
to  ihe  ultimate  consequences  of  its  own  work.  It  thus  fell 
ir.to  a  double  error.  On  the  one  side  it  did  nui  know  or  re- 
spect all  the  rights  of  human  thought  ;  at  the  vrry  moment  thai 
il  was  demanding  these  rights  for  itself,  it  was  violating  ihem 
towards  others.  On  the  other  side,  it  was  unable  to  estimate 
'.he  rigii;s  of  auihoriiy  in  mauers  of  roason.     I  do  nm  »p*»al( 
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.)r  that  coercive  authority  which  ought  to  have  no  rights  ut. 
\ll  in  such  matters,  bi*i  of  that  kind  of  authority  which  ie 
purely  moral,  and  acts  solely  by  its  inrtuffnce  upon  the  miiid. 
lu  most  refortueJ  countries  soniethinji;  18  wanting  to  conipjele 
the  proper  orpanizatiou  of  iiiiellcctual  socieiy.  and  lo  the  regu- 
lar a(-iion  of  old  and  nronorat  opinions  What  is  due  to  and 
required  by  traditional  belief,  has  not  been  reconciled  with 
what  is  due  to  and  required  by  freedom  of  tbtnking;  and  the 
CBusfl  of  thvH  nndonbledly  is,  that  the  Reformation  did  not 
fully  comprehend  and  accept  its  own  principles  and  effects. 

Hence,  loo,  the  Keformation  acquired  an  appearance  of  in- 
consistency and  narrowneaa  of  mind,  which  has  often  given 
an  advantage  lo  its  enemies.  They  knew  verj'  w<dl  what 
they  were  about,  and  what  they  wanted  ;  they  cited  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  comluct  without  tcruple,  and  avowed  all  its  con- 
sequences. There  never  was  a  trovernment  more  consistent 
and  systematic  than  iluii  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  point 
o(  fact,  the  Court  of  Rome  mad©  more  compromises  and  con- 
cessions than  the  Reformation  ;  in  point  of  yrinripU,  il  ad- 
hered much  more  closely  to  its  system,  and  mniniained  a 
more  consistent  line  of  conduct.  Great  strengih  is  gained  by 
a  iborouph  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  one's  own  views  and 
actions,  hy  a  complete  and  rational  adoption  of  a  certain  prin- 
ciple and  desist :  and  a  striking  example  of  this  is  to  he 
found  in  the  courae  of  the  religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Every  body  knows  that  the  principal  power  institu- 
ted to  contend  affainst  the  Reformation  was  the  order  of  the 
JenuiiH,  Look  for  a  moment  at  their  history ;  ihey  failed 
everywhere;  wherevor  they  interfered,  to  any  extent,  they 
brought  misfnrtuiie  upon  the  cause  in  wliich  they  meddled. 
In  England  they  ruined  kings;  in  Spain,  whole  masses  of  the 
people.  TI16  general  cmirsr  of  evenis,  tlie  tlfVt*lopment  of 
modem  civilization,  the  freedom  of  the  human  tnind,  all  these 
torceu  with  which  the  Jesuits  wore  called  upon  to  contend, 
rose  up  against  them  and  overcame  them.  And  not  only  did 
Ihey  fail,  but  you  must  remember  what  sort  of  means  they 
were  constrained  lo  employ.  There  was  nothing  great  ot 
9|.tendi{l  in  what  they  did;  they  produced  no  striking  erents, 
litcy  did  no(  put  in  nio.ion  powerful  innsses  of  men.  Thej 
pioceeded  by  dark  and  hidden  courses  ;  courses  by  no  meant 
CMlculated  to  strike  ihe  imagination,  or  to  conciliate  thai  pub- 
lic interest  which  always  attaches  itself  10  great  things,  what- 
ever may  be  ihrir  principle  and  ob)ect.     The  par*.y  opposei' 
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JO  ilicni,  on  ihe  contrar/,  not  only  oTercame.  l»ut  tvcrcame 
Bigiially ;  did  great  ihiilgs  and  by  groat  mean?  •  overspread 
Europe  with  grnai  men  ;  cHangf^d,  in  open  day,  the  condition 
and  lorm  of  Sluten.  Every  ihin^,  in  short,  was  ajiainst  the 
Jesuits,  both  fortnne  and  nppearanccs ;  reason,  which  deeirea 
success, — and  imnginaUon,  which  requires  eclai.-rwere  alike* 
di^ppoinied  by  their  fate.  Still,  however,  they  were  un- 
doubtedly possessed  of  grandeur ;  ^reat  ideas  arc  attached 
m  their  name,  their  influence,  and  their  history.  The  reasoi^ 
is,  that  ihey  knew  what  they  did,  and  w  hat  they  wwhed  lo  ac- 
complish ;  liiat  ihey  were  fully  and  clearly  aware  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  whieh  they  aeteil,  and  of  the  object  which  ihey 
had  in  view.  They  possessed  jirandeiir  of  thought  and  of 
will;  and  it  was  this  that  saved  iheni  froitt  the  ridicule  which 
altends  roiisttint  reverses,  and  ihe  use  of  paltry  means. 
Wherever,  on  ihe  contrary,  the  event  has  been  greater  than 
the  design,  wherever  there  is  an  appearance  of  ignorance  of 
the  first  principles  and  ultimate  resuUsof  an  action,  there  has 
always  remained  a  de^eo  of  incompleteness,  inconsistency, 
and  narrowness  of  view,  which  haa  placed  the  very  victors 
in  a  slate  of  rational  or  philosop}iical  inferiority,  the  influence 
of  which  has  sometimes  been  apparent  in  the  course  of 
events.  This,  I  think,  in  the  strupglo  between  the  old  and 
the  new  order  of  things,  in  matters  of  religion,  was  the  weak 
ftide  of  the  Keforniation,  which  often  embarrassed  its  situation, 
and  prevented  it  from  defending  itself  so  M'ell  as  it  had  a 
riijht  'o  do. 

I  might  consider  the  religious  revolution  of  the  sixtcuuth 
century  under  many  other  aspects.  I  have  said  nothing,  and 
have  nothing  to  say,  respecting  it  as  a  matter  of  doctrine — 
respecting  its  eflecis  on  religion,  properly  so  callcil,  or  re- 
speciini^  the  relations  of  the  human  soul  with  God  and  an 
eternal  futurity  ;  but  I  might  exhibit  it  in  its  various  relations 
with  social  order,  everywhere  producing  results  of  immense 
importance.  For  example,  it  introduced  religion  into  the 
uiiilsl  of  the  iaily.  into  the  world,  so  lo  speak,  of  belii'vera. 
I  ill  then,  religion  had  been  the  exclusiie  domain  of  iho 
ecclesiastical  order  The  clerfry  distributed  the  proceed*, 
but  reserved  to  themselves  tiio  disposal  of  the  capital,  and  al- 
m.^al  the  exclusive  right  even  to  speak  of  it.  The  Reforma- 
lion  again  threw  matters  of  religious  belief  into  g(MH-mI  circu- 
lation  and  again  npruetl  to  believers    the   Held   v(  Oiilh   iutf 
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which  they  had  not  been  permitted  to  enter.  Ii  tiai),  at  the 
siimfi  Time,  a  further  reauU  ;  it  haiiiahed,  or  nearly  so,  relifrion 
from  politics,  and  restored  the  independence  uf  the  temporal 
power.  At  the  same  inomeiU  that  religion  returned  into  the 
possession  of  believers,  ii  quiiiod  the  government  uf  society. 
In  the  reformed  countries,  in  spile  of  the  diversities  of  eccle- 
siastical constitutions,  even  in  England,  whose  constitution 
is  most  nearly  akin  to  the  old  order  of  things,  the  spiritual 
power  lias  no  longer  any  serious  pretensions  to  the  goveni- 
ntent  of  the  temporal  power. 

I  might  enumerate  many  other  conaequences  of  the  Hefur- 
niation,  but  1  must  limit  myself  lo  the  above  general  views, 
and  I  am  satisfied  with  having  placed  before  you  its  principal 
feature — the  emancipation  of  ilio  human  mind,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  ahsolnte  power  in  ihe  spiritual  order  ;  an  abolition 
which,  though,  undoubtedly,  not  complete,  is  yet  the  grealcKi 
atep  whichf  down  to  our  own  times,  has  evor  been  made  M- 
wards  the  attainment  of  that  object. 

Before  concluding,  1  pray  you  to  remark,  what  a  striking 
resemblance  of  destiny  there  is  to  be  found,  in  the  history  of 
modern  Europe,  between  civil  and  reUgious  society,  in  the 
revolutions  they  have  had  to  undergo. 

Christian  society,  as  we  have  seen  when  I  spoke  of  the 
Church,  was,  at  first,  a  state  of  society  perfectly  free,  formed 
entirely  in  the  name  of  a  common  beUef,  without  insiilutiunK 
or  govenuneni,  properly  so  called  ;  regulated,  solely,  by  niond 
and  variable  powers,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  mo- 
ment.* Civil  society  began,  in  like  manner,  in  Europe, 
partly,  at  least,  by  bantis  of  barbarians  ;  it  was  a  slate  of  so 
ciety  perfectly  free,  in  which  everyone  remained,  because  he 
wished  lo  do  so,  wiihuut  laws  or  powers  created  by  insliiu- 
lions.  In  emerging  from  that  state  which  was  inconsibteni 
with  any  great  social  development,  religious  society  placed 
itself  under  a  government  essentially  aristocratic  ;  its  govern- 
ors were  the  clergy,  the  bishops,  the  councils,  the  ecclesiaf- 
lical  aristocracy.  A  fact  of  the  same  kind  took  place  in  civil 
society  when  it  emerged  from  barbarism  ;  it  was,  in  liko  man- 
nei,  the  aristocracy,  the  feudalism  of  the  laity,  which  laid  hold 
of  the  power  of  government,  liciigious  society  quitted  th** 
ariiitocralic  form  of  govornmcnt  lo  assume  lliat  of  pure  mon 
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trchy ;  this  was  ihe  rationale  of  the  triumph  of  the  Court  of 
Home  over  the  councils  and  the  ccclcbiastical  aristocracy  of 
F.urope.  The  same  revolution  was  accomplished  in  oivil8f»- 
ciely ;  it  was,  in  like  manneri  by  the  destruction  of  the  aris 
tocralic  power,  that  tuonarchy  prevailed,  and  took  possession 
of  the  European  world.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  heart 
nl  reli^ous  society,  an  itiburrcction  broke  out  a^rainst  tlie  sys- 
tcDi  of  pure  ecclesiastical  monarchy,  against  absolute  power 
in  the  spiritual  order.  This  revolution  produced,  *.inciioned, 
tiiid  eatahlished  freedom  of  inquiry  in  Europe.  In  our  own 
time  we  have  witnessed  a  similar  event  in  civil  society.  Ab 
Bojule  lemporal  power,  in  like  manner,  was  attacked  and  over- 
come. Yon  see,  then,  that  the  two  orders  of  society  have 
undergone  tlie  same  vicissitudes  and  revolutions  ;  only  reli- 
i;iou8  society  has  always  been  the  foremost  in  this  career. 

We  are  now  in  possession  of  one  of  the  great  facts  in  tlie 
history  of  modern  society — freedom  of  inquiry,  the  liberty  of 
the  human  mind.  We  see,  at  the  same  lime,  the  aluLost  uni* 
versal  prevaJence  of  poiitical  centralization.  In  my  next  lec- 
ture I  shall  consider  the  revolution  in  England;  the  event  in 
which  freedom  of  inquiry  and  a  pure  monarchy,  both  results 
of  the  progress  of  civilixalion,  came,  for  the  first  time,  into 
collision.^ 

>*  The  subject  of  the  forei^oiag  lectare  is  so  vast,  so  important  in 
Itself, and  so  complicated  with  all  the  great  |>olitical  events  of  Eu' 
rope  fur  many  years,  that  the  views  presented  by  the  author  eannni 
be  compeieniiy  appreciated  (if  even  their  force  and  bearing  can  lii* 
well  comprehended)  without  a  more  thorough  and  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  facts,  the  history  of  the  period,  than  is  likely 
to  bt>  possessed  by  the  young  student.  To  give  here  such  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  facts  as  would  cnafljli^  him  to  judge  for  himsetf,  tu 
accept  or  modify  the  views  of  the  author,  is  impossible.  He  must 
carefully  study  the  history  of  the  periinl  in  the  best  writers:  there 
is  no  otner  way  for  him  to  acquire  a  clear  and  thorough  coinpr*?- 
hension  of  its  spirit,  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  Reformation. 
Among  the  works  to  which  he  ma/  be  referred  are  KobertstMrs 
Cttarles  the  Fifth*  Coxe^a  Austria,  Roscoe*s  Leo  X.,  Biirnel's  His- 
tory of  the  Heformalion;  Ranke^sHistory  of  the  Pnpts,  D'AubigneS 
History  of  the  Reformation,  Gibbon,  cli.  CA;  and  fur  the  English 
KeformatiOQ,  Bluni^s  History,  portion**  of  Hum**  and  Lingard,  iht» 
liistories  of  Heylin,  Fuller,  Collier. 

'J'wo  or  three  remarks  may  be  made  on  the  foregoing  lecture. 

That  the  reformation  in  Kn:{land  "consented to  the  ex- 

irtrnce  of  a  Church  as  full  of  abuses  as  ever  the  Romish  Church 
had  been,  and  much  riore  servile,"  (p.  ^59.)  ts  an  observation  whicl. 
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wtil  be  difl«reDtly  received,  ftcoorillug  to  difiereaces  of  individual 
views. 

That  ihe  Heformauon  in  ic^rd  lo  its  leading  principle  was  "an 
iii»urrec;ion  of  ihe  human  uiiiid  ag:ninsi  ihe  absolute  power  o( 
spiritual  uriler"  (p.  250)  is  a  renia*'k  llial  needs  cjualificatioo.  No 
doubl  the  assertion  of  tliis  principle  of  absolute  independence,  or 
!hc  unlimited  rt^hi  uf  private  jnd^merii  in  religion,  Aecanw  and  has 
cunlitiued  tu  be  ihc  ^real  characterislfc  result  of  the  religious  re- 
VuluLion.  But  the  KeformalioD  did  uol  at  (he  outset  (any  more 
!!ian  tuany  other  great  revolutioDB]  generalise  itself,  defiDe  and 
fciiUTiciaie  the  principles  on  which  it  proceeded  It  began  with  o^ 
position  to  special  abuses  and  compiions.  Neillier  Lulhcrnnr  his 
iissuciaies  comprehended  at  first  how  far  they  should  be  carried. 
It  was  only  in  the  sequel  that  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  re- 
lijjinn  was  brought  out,  asserted,  and  contended  fur  as  a  principle. 
Ltither  liiniself  and  the  earliest  reformers  did  not  contend  for  it  as 
an  absolute  principle.  This  is  evident  from  the  continual  ofTeiB  of 
I.uiher  tu  submit  himself  iuijdicilly  tu  the  decision  uf  a  general 
council.  It  is  evident  moreover  frum  the  fact  that  the  reformers, 
just  as  much  as  the  jjafusts,  held  it  right  to  inflict  coercion,  phvfu- 
ral  pains,  and  death  upon  ihusc  who  denied  what  they  regarded  as 
the  essential  faith. 

**  The  Roman  Catholics/'  saye  Robertson,  **as  their  system  retl* 
ed  on  the  dccisitms  of  an  infallible  iud^^e,  never  doubted  that  truth 
was  on  their  side,  and  openly  called  on  the  civil  power  lo  repel  the 
iiiipittus  and  heretical  ituiovalors  who  had  risen  up  against  iL  The 
IVutestaiits,  no  less  cunHdent  that  their  duciriiic  was  well  founded, 
tefjuired  with  e<j|ual  ardor  llie  princes  uf  their  parly  to  check  such 
as  presumed  to  impucn  or  oppose  it.  Luther,  Calvin,  Cranmer, 
Knux,  the  fuundcrs  of  the  reformrd  ohiirch  in  iheir  respective  coun- 
tries, inilicted,  as  far  as  they  had  power  and  opportunity,  the  same 
punishments,  wnich  were  denounced  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  upun 
Kuch  as  called  in  question  any  article  of  their  creed.'* 

Upon  this  passage  of  Robertson,  Smythe  (Lectures  on  Mod.  Hist, 
p.  £92,  Am.  ed.)  remarks,  thai  "  I.uther  might  have  been  favorably 
disiuiguished  from  Calvin  and  others.  There  are  passages  in  hi? 
wrilinpi,  with  reji^ifd  io  the  interference  of  the  masristrale  in  r<^ 
lijC^ions  concerns,  that  do  him  honor  ;  but  he  was  favonbly  situated 
and  lived  not  to  see  the  tenipural  sword  at  his  command.  He  wa? 
never  tried." 

Now  whether  the  principle  of  independence  of  n^'  authority.  iIk 
absolutely  uidimitH  ri^hi  oi'  private  jud^raeni  in  matters  of  re- 
ligious faith,  be  or  be  nut  a  correct  principle,  it  will  not  be  disputed 
tt  the  present  day  that  absolute  independence  of  all  human  author* 
icy,  and  so  far  forth  [tie  unlimited  right  of  private  judgment,  is  a  eor- 
re-vt  principle,  and  that  aU  coercion  or  physical  punbhrnentina 
monstrous  absurdity  and  a  monstrous  crime  Yet  nothing  iscletirci 
from  history  than  that  the*reformers  did  nut  understand,  did  not  bC 
■jpon  tins  principle'  it  was  a  eeiilury  and  a  hnlfhcf  jr<'  rrotesinnlr' 
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leameU  deCnitirely  that  they  had  qo  right  to  inflict  death»  im- 
pri.toiimeni,  stripes  or  lines  upon  hereiics,  and  no  right  beyond 
that  of  simply  separating  from  iheir  communioa.  Uisaprevalent 
opinion  among  us,  that  the  Rumanisis  are  the  only  ones  who  put 
people  to  death  on  account  of  their  religious  opioinns.  Protestants 
should  know  that  this  is  not  the  case.  80  far  from  it,  much  sad 
warrant  was  ^ivcn  far  iheiauntof  thePapists.  "  thai  the  reformer» 
were  only  against  burning  wKen  ihey  were  in  fear  of  it  themselves." 
It  is  far  tielier  therefore  nut  to  biirden  the  defence  of  the  Kefurma- 
tion  with  the  impossible  task  of  denying  or  palliating  the  indefen- 
sible acts  of  its  first  authors — acLs  to  which  they  were  led  because 
they  themselves  were  not  yet  fully  emancipated  from  the  corrupt 
principles  of  the  age.  The  ^eal  cause  of  the  Reformation  does 
not  stand  or  fall  on  such  grounds  ;  and  nothing  is  lust  by  fredy  ad 
miilina:  all  the  persecutiner  acts  of  the  early  reformers. 

Calvin  burnt  Servetus  for  heresy:  the  mild  Mclancthon  approv- 
ed the  act ;  so  did  Bucer,  (Calv.  Enist.  p.  147,  ed.  Genev.  I J75). 

Calvin,  in  his  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  lord  Protector  of 
England,  (EpisL  p.  G7,)  speaking  of  the  Papists  and  of  the  fanatic 
iect  of  "Gospellers,"  says  expressly,  '*  they  ouvht  lo  be  repressed 
lY  the  avenging  sword  which  the  Lord  has  put  iniQ  your  bauds,— 
^ladio  uitore  coercert  quern  tibi  tradidit  Dominua." 

In  \oitO,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  Vi.,  a  woman  was  burnt  ai  the 
stake  for  some  opinion  about  the  incarnation  of  Christ.  The  kinic 
was  extremely  reluctant  to  si^^n  the  death  warrant,  and  yielded 
only  10  the  authority  of  Craruncr.  See  Burnet.  The  Proiesiant 
historian  FuWet,  &  century  afterwards,  has  this  passage  about  it: 
I*  She,  with  one  or  two  Ariaus,  were  all  who  (ana  that  justly)  died 
in  this  king's  reign  for  their  opinions." — "And  ihai justly  ! !" 

F(jr  nn  account  of  the  executions  and  other  severe  ipuaii^bments 
indicted  fur  religious  opinions  by  the  Protestants  in  England,  see 
the  Church  Histories  of  Heylin,  Fuller,  and  Collier,  all  Protestaal 
writers.  For  a  brief  summary,  see  Smythe's  Lectures  on  Mod. 
I  list.  vol.  i.  p.  9*50,  et  sen.  Arm.  ed.  It  appears  that  many  were  put 
u>  death  in  the  reign  of  ilenry  VIIL  ;  some  in  the  time  of  Edward 
VI.  ;  one  hundred  and  sixty  Roman  Caiholics  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beiji ;  sixteen  or  seventeen  in  that  of  James  L;  and  more  than 
twenty  hy  the  Presbyterian*  and  Republicans.  Some  of  these  were 
burned  or  hanfjed  directly  for  their  religious  opinions;  others  under 
sanguinar)'  law!»  enacted  on  supposed  prtt^ciples  of  state  necessity 

From  a  study  of  the  history  connected  with  these  facts,  the  read' 
tfT  will  beable  to  Judge  for  himself  how  far  the  principle  of  the 
freedom  of  the  mind  in  regard  to  religious  faith,  was  recognised 
jr  respected  by  the  reformers. 

One  more  question  the  student  should  have  before  his  mind  m 
jjoiniy  through  the  history  of  this  period.  Admitting  the  right  of 
ndiridual  judgment  to  be  absulutely  independent  of  all  human 
authority,  and  all  punishment  for  religious  opinions  lo  he  absurd 
*nd  monstrous,— has  man,  on  dn' other  hand,:*  right  lu  oppose  hia 
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individual  judgment  to  divine  authority,  and  ttrhitrajUy  to  reject 

the  historical  evidence  by  which  the  divine  decision  of  any  an  clt 
nf  faith  is  esiabUshed  ?  On  this  patni  let  (he  student  rerur  to  the 
remarksof  Guizot,  p.  261.  **  lL[(he  Reforniatiou]  fellinioadijuhlt! 
error.  On  the  one  side  it  did  3ot  know  or  re«>pec  all  ihe  rights 
of  human  ll ought;  at  the  very  moment  that  it  was  demanding 
these  rights  for  itself,  il  was  violating  them  towards  others.  Oit 
the  other  side,  it  was  unable  to  psumatc  the  rights  of  authority  in 
matters  of  reason.  I  do  not  speak  of  that  coercive  authurity  which 
ou^ht  to  have  no  rights  at  all  xiv  such  matters,  but  of  that  kind  of 
authority  which  is  purely  morale  ^nd  acts  solely  by  its  influence 
upon  the  mind.  In  most  reformed  countries,  someihitto;  is  want* 
ingtocomplete  the  proper  OTi^anijiKilion  of  intellectual  society,  and  to 
the  regular  actirrnof  old  and  p^eneral  opinions.  What  is  due  to  and 
required  by  truditional  belief,  has  not  been  reconciled  with  what 
is  due  to  and  required  by  frt-edom  of  thinking;  and  the  cause  nf 
this  undoubtedly  is,  that  liic  Reformatiun  did  uot  fully  comprehend 
and  accept  its  own  principles  and  elfecLs.*' 

This  perhaps  is  the  most  important  passai^e  in  the  lecture  for 
the  student's  meditation,  and  indicates  a  profound  insi^rht  on  the 
nuthoT^a  part  into  the  ^eat  problem  which  it  was  the  mission  of 
(lie  ReruriaatioD  to  solve ;  but  which,  oa  the  n.iuhar  too  irulvea\s. 
IS  v*-!  to  be  euJve^L 
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THB    ENOLISH    AHVOLUTION. 

We  have  fiocn,  that  during  iho  course  cf  ihe  sixicci  .h  ccn- 
biry,  all  ihe  element,  all  tlio  facts,  of  ancient  Kuropoan  so- 
ciety had  merged  in  two  essential  fact^,  the  right  of  fref 
examination,  and  centralization  of  power ;  one  prevailing  in 
religious  society,  the  other  in  civil  society.  The  emancipa- 
tion of  the  human  mind  and  absohite  monarchy  triumphed  at 
the  same  moment  over  Europe  in  general. 

It  couid  hardly  be  conceived  that  a  stnigglo  between  these 
two  facts — the  cliaracters  of  which  appear  so  contradictory — 
would  not,  at  some  time,  break  out ;  for  while  one  was  the 
defeat  of  absolute  power  in  the  spiritual  order,  the  other  vfos 
the  triumph  of  absolute  power  in  the  temporal  order ;  one 
forced  on  the  decline  of  the  ancient  eccloaiasiical  monarchy, 
the  other  was  the  consummation  of  ihe  ruin  of  the  ancient  feu- 
dal and  municipal  liberty.  Their  simultaneous  appearance  wan 
owing,  as  I  have  already  observed,  to  the  circunifitance  that 
the  revolutions  of  the  religious  society  followed  more  rnpi^ly 
than  those  of  the  civil ;  one  had  arrived  at  the  point  in  which 
the  freedom  of  individual  thought  was  secured,  while  the 
uthor  still  lingered  on  the  spot  where  the  concentration  of  all 
the  powers  in  one  general  power  took  place.  The  co*inci- 
dence  of  these  two  facta,  so  far  from  being  the  consequence 
of  their  similitude,  did  not  even  prevent  their  contradiction. 
They  were  both  ndvancos  in  lite  march  of  civilization,  but 
(hey  were  advances  connected  with  different  situations ;  ad* 
vances  of  a  different  moral  date,  if  1  may  be  allowed  the  ex* 
pression,  although  coincident  in  time.  From  their  position  it 
seemed  inevitable  that  they  must  clash  and  combat  before  « 
oconciliation  could  bo  etfecied  between  them. 

The  first  shock  bi^tween  them  took  place  tii  England.  Thf 
struggle  of  thu  right  of  free  inquiry,  the  Iruituf  the  Uofiinuaiion, 
against  the  entire  suppression  of  poUticat  liberty,  the  object 
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aimed  at  by  pure  monarchy — tho  attempt  to  abolish  absohik 
power  in  the  temporal  order,  as  had  already  been  done  in  tho 
spiritual  order — this  is  tho  true  sense  of  tho  English  rerulu 
tiun  ;  cbis  is  the  part  it  took,  in  the  work  of  civilization. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked^  came  it  to  pass,  thai  this  strug- 
gle took  place  iu  England  sooner  than  anywhere  else  ?  How 
happened  it  that  the  revolutions  of  a  political  character  coin 
cided  here  with  thoso  of  a  moral  character  sooner  than  they 
did  on  the  Continent  ? 

In  England*  the  royal  power  had  uudorgune  the  same  rt- 
cissinides  as  it  had  on  the  Continent.  Under  the  Tudors  it 
had  reached  a  degree  of  concentration  and  vigor  which  it  hnj 
never  attained  to  before.  1  do  not  moan  to  say  that  the  practi- 
cal despotism  of  tho  Tudors  was  more  violeut  and  vexatious 
fhnn  that  of  their  predecessors ;  there  were  quite  as  many, 
perhaps  more,  tyrannical  proceedings,  vexations,  and  acts  of 
injustice,  under  the  Planiageneis,  as  under  the  Tudors.  Per- 
haps, too,  at  this  very  period  the  government  of  pure  monar- 
chy was  more  severe  aud  arbitrary  on  the  Continent  than  in 
England.  The  new  fact  under  the  Tudors  was,  that  absolute 
power  became  systematic;  royally  laid  claim  to  a  primitive, 
independent  sovereignty ;  it  hold  a  language  which  it  had 
never  held  before.  The  theoretic  claims  of  Henry  VIII., 
Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.,  are  very  ditlerent  from 
those  of  Edward  L  and  III.,  although,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
power  of  the  two  latter  monarchs  was  nowise  less  arbitrary  or 
extensive.  1  repeat,  then,  it  was  the  principle,  the  rational 
system  of  monarchy,  which  changed  in  England,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  rather  than  its  practical  power;  royalty  now 
declared  itself  absolute  and  superior  to  all  laws,  even  to  those 
which  it  declared  itself  willing  to  respect. 

There  is  another  point  to  bo  considered ;  the  religious  ro- 
folution  had  not  been  accomplished  in  England  in  the  same 
way  as  on  the  Coniinenl ;  it  was  here  the  work  of  the  mon* 
archs  themselves.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  seede 
had  not  been  sown,  or  that  even  attempts  had  not  been  made 
at  a  popular  reform,  or  that  one  wonld  not  probably  have  soon 
broken  out.  But  Henry  VIII.  took  the  lead  ;  power  became 
revolutionary  ;  and  nence  it  happened,  at  Waal  in  its  origin, 
til;*!,  as  a  redress  of  ecclesiastical  abuses,  as  an  emancipation 
of  the  human  mind   tie  reform  in   England   was  much  less 
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.uHipletc  tlian  upon  the  Continent.  It  was  made,  as  might 
naturally  be  expuctod,  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  it« 
»iiihors.  The  kin^  and  llie  episcopacy*  winch  was  hero 
continued,  divided  between  tlieinselvea  the  riclies  and  the 
power,  of  which  they  despoiled  their  predecessors,  the 
popes.  The  effect  of  this  wa'  soon  feh.  The  Reforniution 
people  cried  out,  had  been  cl»«ed,  while  the  greater  part  of 
llie  abuses  which  had  induced  them  to  desire  ii,  were  still 
fxmtinued. 

The  Keformation  re-appeared  under  a  moie  popular  form  , 
it  made  the  ftnme  demands  of  the  bishops  tbt?  had  already  been 
made  of  the  Holy  See  ;  it  accused  them  of  being  so  many 
popes.  As  often  as  the  general  fate  of  the  religious  revolu- 
tion was  comprtmiiscd  ;  whenever  a  struggle  against  the  an* 
cicnt  Church  took  place,  the  various  portions  of  the  Keforma- 
tion party  rallied  together,  and  made  common  cause  against 
the  common  enemy  :  but  this  danger  over,  the  struggle  again 
broke  out  among  themselves  ;  the  popular  reform  again  at- 
tacked the  aristocratic  and  royal  reform,  denounced  its  abuser, 
complained  of  its  tyranny,  called  upon  it  to  make  good  its 
promises,  and  not  to  usurp  itself  thu  power  which  it  had  Just 
detlironed. 


Much  Bl)out  the  same  time  a  movement  for  liberty  took 
place  in  civil  society ;  a  desire  before  unknown,  or  at  least 
but  weakly  expressed,  was  now  felt  for  political  freedom.  In 
the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  England  had  increased  with  amazing  rapidity,  while  during 
the  same  time,  much  territorial  wealth,  much  baronial  pro- 
perty had  changed  hands.  The  numerous  divisions  of  land- 
ed property,  which  took  place  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
in  consequence  of  the  ruin  of  the  feudal  nobility,  and  from 
various  oilier  causes  which  I  cannot  now  stop  to  enumerate, 
form  a  fact  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed^  A  va- 
riety of  documents  prove  how  greatly  the  number  of  landed 
properties  increased ;  the  estates  going  generally  into  the 
bards  ol  tho  gentry,  composed  of  the  lesser  nobility,  and  per- 

jns  who  had  acquired  property  by  trade.  The  hi^h  nobility, 
tho  House  of  Lords,  did  not,  at  the  beginiiiug  of  the   seven- 

eenth  century,  nearly  equal,  in  riches,  the  House  of  Com* 
mons.  There  had  taken'  place,  then,  at  the  same  time  in 
tingland.  a  great  increase  in  wealth  among  the  UKluatrioui? 
jasses.  and  a  great  change  in  landed  property.     VVlule  thct^* 
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jf  holJitig  puWic  meetings,  of  bearing  arms,  to  which  must 
he  a(^1ded  the  iiidcponilence  of  mitnicipul  adminii^tratioii  am! 
jimsiWcLion:  fourthly  and  ftnatt  I/,  ihe  parliament  aiut  its  an - 
iKorily  became  more  necessary  now  than  over  to  the  inonarchs, 
as  these  having  dilapitlateJ  llie  greaier  part  of  tlieir  inde- 
pendent revenues,  crown  domains,  feudal  rights,  &.C.,  could 
lot  support  even  the  expenses  of  their  households,  wiihwil 
having  recourse  to  a  vote  of  parHamcnt. 

The  political  stale  of  England  then  was  very  diffcrtnt  U: 
Ihat  of  the  contineni ;  notwithstanding  the  tyranny  of  the  Tu- 
dors,  notwithstanding  the  systematic  triumph  of  ahsolutc  mo 
narcliy,  there  still  remained  here  a  firm  support  for  the  nflw 
spirit  of  liberty,  a  sure  means  by  which  it  could  act. 

At  this  r'poch,  two  national  wants  were  felt  in  England  :  on 
nnc  handf  a  wan:  of  religious  liberty  and  of  a  coniiiiuaittm  of 
the  reforniatiou  already  begun  ;  on  the  other,  a  wantof  poliii- 
cal  liberty,  whicli  seemed  arrested  by  the  absolute  monarchy 
now  establishing  lU  power,  These  two  parties  formed  ar 
alliance  ;  the  party  which  wished  to  carry  forward  religious 
reform,  iiivuked  puliliual  liberty  to  the  aid  of  its  faith  and 
cnnsrienco  against  iho  bishops  and  the  cro%vn.  The  friends 
of  political  liherty,  in  Uke  manner,  sought  the  aid  of  the 
frioiiLls  of  popular  religious  reform.  The  two  parlies  joined 
their  fnrcns  to  struggle  against  absolute  power,  both  spiritual 
and  political,  now  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  king.  Such 
is  the  origin  and  signification  of  the  English  revohition. 

It  appears,  then,  to  have  been  ossenlially  devoted  to  the 
defence  or  conquest  of  liborty.  For  the  religious  parly  it  wna 
a  means,  for  the  political  parly  it  wa.s  an  cud  ;  but  the  oSjecl 
of  both  was  still  liberty,  and  they  were  determined  to  pursue 
It  in  conunun.  Properly  speaking,  there  had  been  no  true 
quarrel  between  tho  episcopal  and  puritan  party ;  the  struggle 
was  not  about  doctrines,  about  matters  of  faith,  properly  so 
called.  I  do  not  meau  that  these  were  not  very  positive,  very 
important,  and  diflerencea  of  great  consequence  between 
them;  but  (his  was  not  the  main  afFair.  What  tho  puritan  party 
wished  to  obtain  from  the  episcopal  was  practical  liberty ;  thiq 
was  the  object  for  which  it  8in\gi;loii.  It  must,  however,  be 
idntitred  that  there  did  exist  at  the  same  lime,  a  religious  party 
which  had  a  system  to  fotmd  ,  a  set  of  doctrines,  a  form  oi 
liscipliue,  an  ecclesiastic  ton-siiiulion,  which  it  wished  tc  e.9- 
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tublisli— 1  itiean  tho  Presbyteriaiis* ;  but  though  i.'  did  ilH  beat 
It  liad  not  llie  power  to  obiniii  iia  object.  Actii.tr  upon  the 
delunsive,  oppressed  by  the  bishops,  unable  lu  li^kc  a  aiep 
without  the  sanction  of  the  political  refornierij,  its  ni'cessury 
altiea  and  rhiefiainR,  liberty  naturally  became  in  predominani 
interest;  this  was  the  general  interest,  the  common  desire  of 
i\\  the  parties  which  concurred  iu  the  movement,  howrvi«' 
dilFerent  in  other  rrspccls  might  he  ihcir  views.  Taking 
•hr.so  matters  then  altogether,  we  must  come  lo  the  coneli- 
=iun,  (hat  the  English  revolution  was  essentia.ly  political  ;  it 
was  accomplished  in  the  midst  oi  a  religious  people  and  ' 
relij^ous  age  ;  religious  ideas  snd  passions  often  became  iu 
instruments  ;  but  its  primary  intention  and  its  definite  object 
were  decidedly  political,  a  tendency  lo  liberty,  the  du8iruction 
of  all  absolute  power. 


I  s\ni[\  now  briefly  run  over  the  various  phases  of  this  revo* 
lutiou,  and  analyze  it  into  the  great  parties  that  succeeded  one 
another  in  its  course.  I  shall  afterwards  connect  it  with  the 
general  career  of  European  civilization  ;  I  shall  show  its  place 
and  influence  therein;  and  you  will  be  satished,  from  the  de- 
tail of  facts  as  well  as  from  its  first  aspect,  that  it  was  truly 
ihc  first  collision  of  free  inquiry  and  pure  monarchy,  the  firat 
onset  that  took  place  in  the  struggle  between  these  two  great 
diid  opjiosite  powers. 

Three  principsj  parties  appeared  upon  the  stage  at  this  im 
portant  crisis ;  tliree  revolutions  seem  to  Iiave  been  continued 
within  it,  and  to  have  successively  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
In  each  party,  in  each  revolution,  two  parties  moved  tooether 
in  alliance,  a  poUlical  party  and  a  religious  party  ;  the  former 
t4iok  the  lead,  the  second  followed,  but  one  could  not  go  with- 
out the  other,  so  that  a  double  character  seems  to  bo  imprint- 
ed upon  ii  in  all  its  changes. 

Th«  first  party  which  appeared  in  the  fit-Id,  and  uinln 
ivhose  banners  at  the  beginning  marched  all  the  others,  was 
the  high,  pure-monarchy  parly,  advocating  legal  ref<wm 
When  tho  revolution  began,  when  tho  long  parhamcnt  as- 
sembled in  10-10,  it  was  generally  said,  and  sincerely  believ- 
ed by  many,  that  a  legal,  a  consttculional  reform  would  sutFiee ; 
thai  tho  aniienl  laws  and  practices  of  the  country  wero  auflt- 
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cient  to  correct  every  abuse,  to  e-iiablish  a  «y8t4.!n  ofi^ivcin 
ment  whic.i  would  fully  meet  tlic  wialiea  o{  tho  public. 

Tliia  pnrty  highly  blamed  unci  earnestly  desired  to  put  a  sioj 
lo  illegal  imposls,  to  arbitrary  imprisonmuiits — to  all  acta,  in 
dt'ed,  contrary  lo  the  known  law  and  usages  ol'  the  country 
Uul  under  these  ideas,  there  lay  hid,  as  it  were,  a  beliel  in 
the  divine  right  of  the  kintr,  and  in  hia  absolute  power.  A 
MKcret  instinct  seeuieil  lo  warn  it  that  ihcro  was  soinethinv 
false  and  dangeruus  in  this  nuuun ;  and  on  this  account  it  o.p* 
peared  always  desirous  to  avoid  the  subject.  Forced,  how- 
ever, at  last  to  speak  out,  it  acknowledged  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  and  admiuud  tlial  thuy  possessed  a  power  superior  to 
all  human  origin^  la  all  human  control  ;  and  as  such  they  de- 
fended It  in  lime  of  need.  Still,  however,  thny  believed  that 
ihib  sovereJ^Uy,  though  absolute  in  principle,  was  bound  In 
exercise  its  authority  according  to  certain  rules  and  forms ; 
that  it  could  not  go  beyond  certain  limits  ;  and  that  these 
rules,  lh(;!^e  forms,  and  these  liniils  were  suflicienlly  establish- 
ed and  guarantied  in  Magna  Charta,  in  the  confirmative 
Hialutf'a,  iji  the  ancient  laws  and  usages  of  tlie  country.  Such 
wiia  the  jKilitical  creed  of  this  party.  In  religious  matters,  it 
believed  that  the  episcopacy  had  gresitly  eucruachcd  ;  that 
(he  hi!§hops  possessed  far  too  much  poJitical  power ;  that  their 
jurisdiciion  vvas  far  too  extensive,  that  it  required  to  bo  re- 
strained, and  its  proceedings  jealously  watched.  Still  it  held 
(irmly  lo  episcopacy,  not  merely  as  an  ecclesiastical  institu- 
lion,  not  merely  as  a  form  of  church  government,  but  as  a  ne- 
cessary KiJpjwrt  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  as  a  moans  of 
defending  and  maintaining  ihe  supremacy  of  the  king  in  mai- 
lers of  T'^ligiou.  The  absolute  power  of  the  king  over  iho 
body  poUtic,  exercised  according  lo  the  forms  and  wilhtii  the 
limits  le)»ally  acknowledged  ■  the  supremacy  of  the  king  as 
head  of  ihe  Church,  applied  and  sustained  by  the  episcopacy, 
was  tlie  twofold  ityslem  of  the  legal  relorm  parly.  We  may 
enuniente  as  ils  chiefs,  Lord  Clarendon,  Colepepper.  Capoi, 
and,  though  a  more  ardent  friend  of  public  liberty,  Lord  Kalk- 
tund ;  and  into  ihi^ir  ranks  were  enlisted  nearly  all  the  nobili- 
t;.'  and  gentry  nut  servilely  devoted  u>  tjjo  courl. 

Behind  this  party  advanced  a  second,  which  I  shall  call  ihr 
jM»liiJcal-revoluLionary  party ;  it  dilfered  from  the  foregoing, 
inasmuch  us  u  did  noi  beliovo  the  ancient  guarantees,  the 
niicienl  legal  barriers  suf^cionl  to  secure  the  rights  and  libor- 
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Den  oi  llie  ^tioplo.  It  aaw  ihai  a  great  change,  a  genuine 
revoliiiion  wa.s  wanting,  not  only  in  ihe  Tonns,  but  in  the  spirit 
iiid  ettaeucu  ul'  the  guverninenl ;  thai  it  was  necvsaary  to  dv 
(vive  the  king  axid  his  council  uf  the  unlimiteil  power  which 
th4*y  poaseascd,  and  to  place  the  preponderance  in  the  Houbi* 
ii  Coninion»  ;  ao  that  the  government  should,  in  fact,  be  iu 
the  handn  uf  this  ansf^mhly  and  im  IcinlerK.  This  party  made 
no  snch  iipcn  and  systematic  profe r^iion  of  its  principles  and 
uilenliuntt  au  I  have  done;  but  this  Has  the  real  character  of 
lltf  opinioiM,  and  of  its  pulitical  tenilencies.  Instead  of  ac- 
kiiowleilging  the  alisolute  Bovereigntv  '»f  the  king,  it  coniend- 
cil  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  Hpuae  o(  Commons  as  the  re- 
presentaiivea  of  the  people.  Under  [his  principle  was  hid 
that  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  ;  a  notion  which  the 
party  was  as  fur  from  considering  in  its  full  extent^  as  it  was 
from  desiring  the  consequences  to  which  it  might  uLlimatBly 
lead,  but  wliich  they  nevertheless  admitted  when  it  presentid 
itsrlf  to  them  in  the  form  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  llou^^o  of 
Commons. 

The  religious  party  most  closely  allied  lo  this  puliiical-re- 
iuluiiunary  one  was  that  of  the  Presbyterians.  TIuh  sect 
wished-  to  operate  much  the  same  revolution  in  the  Church  as 
their  nllios  were  endeavoring  to  oirecl  in  the  state,  'i'hey  de- 
•ircd  to  erect  a  system  of  church  government  emanating  ffoni 
ihu  ptJople,  and  composed  of  a  series  of  assemblies  dove* 
i<iiled,  as  it  were,  into  each  other;  and  thus  to  give  to  their 
national  assembly  the  same  authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
that  iheir  allies  wished  to  give  in  political  to  lite  Huusu  of 
Commons  ;  only  that  the  revolution  contemplated  by  the  Pres- 
byterians was  more  complete  and  daring  than  the  other,  Ibrna- 
lUuch  as  it  aimed  at  changing  the  form  as  well  as  the  prin* 
ciplea  of  the  government  of  i lie  Church  ;  while  the  views  of 
the  political  party  wcntuo  farther  than  lo  place  the  idtluencei 
the  preponderance,  in  the  body  of  the  people,  wiihoitt  medi- 
.ating  any  great  ulioration  in  the  form  of  their  insiitutKMis. 

Hence  the  leaders  of  this  political  party  were  not  all 
favorable  to  the  Presbyterian  organization  of  the  Church. 
Hampden  and  Hollis^  as  well  as  some  others,  it  appears, 
would  have  given  the  preference  to  a  moderate  episcopacy, 
conhned  strictly  to  ecclesiastical  functions,  with  a  greait^r  ex- 
>*ul  of  liberty  of  conscience.  They  were  obli-jed,  however, 
'O  pvfl  way,  as  they  could  do  nothing  without  the  nasistanrc 
of  their  fnn:f(ical  allies. 
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The  thud  parly^  going  mucli  beyond  these  two,  de^lartii 
tlinl  a  chan^o  was  required  not  only  in  the  form,  but  also  itt 
ihe  foundation  of  llio  government;  that  ils  contstituuon  w» 
radiciilly  vicious  and  oad.  This  parly  paid  no  respect  lu  tht* 
past  lilc  of  Enjg^land ,  it  renounced  her  institutions,  it  swept 
iiway  all  nntional  remembrances,  it  threw  down  ilie  uholo 
fabric  of  English  government,  that  it  might  build  up  another 
founded  on  pure  theory,  or  at  least  one  that  existed  only  in  itd 
own  fancy.  It  aimed  not  merely  at  a  revolution  in  the  govern- 
ment, but  at  a  complete  revolution  of  the  whole  hoc  ml  system. 
The  parly  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  the  jiolitical-revolu- 
titiOary  party,  proposed  to  make  a  great  change  v^  the  rela- 
tions in  which  the  parliament  stood  with  the  crown  ;  it  wished 
lo  extend  the  power  of  the  two  houses,  particularly  of  il»e 
commons,  by  giving  to  it  the  nomination  of  the  great  olBccm 
of  sfate,  and  the  supreme  direction  of  atl'airs  in  general ;  but 
it«  notions  of  reform  scarcely  went  beyond  this.  It  had  no 
idea,  for  example,  of  changing  the  electoral  Byaiem,  the  ju- 
dicial system,  the  administrative  and  municipal  systems  of  the 
country.  The  republican  parly  contemplated  all  these  changes, 
dwelt  upon  their  necessity,  wished,  in  a  word,  lo  reform  nol 
only  tho  public  administration,  but  the  relations  of  society, 
and  the  distribution  of  private  rights. 

Like  the  two  precedino",  tills  party  was  oompoacd  of  a  re- 
iigious  sect,  and  a  political  sect.  Its  political  portion  were 
the  genuine  republicans,  the  theorists,  Ludluw,  Harrington, 
Milton,  Sic.  To  those  may  bo  added  iho  republicans  of  cir- 
cumstance, of  interest,  such  as  the  principal  oHicers  of  the 
army,  IreUin,  Cromwell,  Lambert,  &c.,  who  were  more  or  less 
sincere  at  the  beginning  of  their  career,  but  were  soon  con- 
trolled and  guided  by  personal  motives  and  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances. Under  the  banners  of  this  party  marched  llio 
religious  republicans,  alt  those  religious  sects  which  would 
iicknovvledge  no  power  as  legitimate  but  that  of  Jesus  Christ, 
*nd  who,  awaiting  his  sorond  coming,  desired  only  the  govern- 
ment of  his  elect.  Finally,  in  the  train  of  this  party  followed 
\  mixed  nsacmblagc  of  subordinate  free-thinkers,  fanatics,  and 
evellera,  some  hoping  for  license,  some  for  an  equal  diatribii- 
ion  of  properly:  and  others  for  universal  suffrage. 


In  1653,  after  twelve  years  of  struggle,  all  these  parliea  bod 
^uccrssivcly  appeared   ai>d   failed  ;   they  appear  at   least  tti 
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Lavu  ih-ouglii  HO,  and  tb«  public  was  sure  of  it.  The  legal 
reform  party  quickly  disappeared  ;  it  saw  the  old  constitution 
and  laws  insulted,  trampled  under  foot,  and  innovations  forcing 
their  way  on  every  side.  The  poliiical-revoluuonary  party 
(•aw  ihci  df^struclinii  of  parliamentary  forms  in  the  now  use 
which  it  was  proposed  to  make  'of  them — it  had  seen  iha 
House  of  Commons  reduced,  by  the  Buccessive  expuli^ions  of 
royalists  and  Presbyterians,  to  a  few  members,  despised,  do- 
tested  by  the  public,  and  incapable  o(  governing.  The  re- 
publican party  appeared  to  have  succeeded  better;  it  seemed 
to  be  left  master  of  the  field  and  of  power  ;  the  House  c^  Com- 
mons consisted  of  but  fifty  or  sixty  members,  all  republicans. 
They  might  fancy  themselves,  and  call  themselves,  the  rulers 
of  iho  country;  but  the  country  rejected  tlieir  government; 
they  were  nowhere  obeyed  ;  ihoy  had  no  power  either  over 
the  army  or  the  nation.  No  social  bond,  no  social  security 
was  now  left ;  justice  was  no  lon(;or  administered,  or  if  it  was, 
it  was  controlled  by  passion,  chttnce,  or  party  Not  only  was 
there  no  security  in  the  relations  of  private  life,  but  the  high- 
ways were  covered  with  robbers  and  companies  of  brigands. 
Anarchy  in  every  part  of  the  civil,  as  well  as  of  the  moral 
world,  prevailed ;  and  neither  the  House  of  Commons,  nor 
the  republican  Coimoil  of  State,  had  the  power  in  restrain  it. 

Thus,  the  three  great  parties  which  had  brought  about  llie 
r*»volution,  and  which  in  their  turn  had  been  called  upon  to 
conduct  it — had  been  called  upon  to  govern  the  c">>nntry  ac- 
cording to  their  principles  and  their  will — had  all  signally 
failed.  They  could  do  nothing — they  could  settle  nothing. 
"  Now  it  was,"  says  Hossuet,  "  that  a  man  was  found  who 
left  nothing  to  fortune,  which  he  could  gain  by  counsel  atid 
foresight  ;"  a  remark  which  has  no  foundation  whatever  m 
(ruth,  and  which  every  part  of  history  contradicts.  No  man 
ever  left  more  to  fortune  than  Cromwell.  No  one  ever  riske*! 
more — no  one  ever  pushed  forward  more  rashly,  without  de- 
sign, without  an  aim,  yet  determined  to  go  as  far  as  fate  would 
curry  him.  Unbounded  ambition,  and  admirable  tact  fordraw- 
ng  from  every  day,  from  every  circumstance,  some  new  pro- 
gress— the  art  of  profiting  by  fortune  without  seeming  ever  tii 
possess  the  desire  to  cmistrain  it,  formed  the  character  of 
'Jromweli.  In  one  particular  his  career  was  singidar,  and 
llfi'ors  from  that  of  every  individual  with  whom  wo  are  apt  lo 
compare  him:  he  adapted  himself  to  nil  the  various  :;h3nges. 
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numerujs  as  ihcy  were,  as  well  a«  to  tlie  statd  uf  lkiii<;s  tlu) 
lot!  to,  of  itiG  revolution.  He  appear:^  a  prciiikinuiii  clmraciei 
n  every  scene,  from  the  rise  of  the  curtain  to  the  claao  of  ibi^ 
fUcce.  Ho  was  now  llie  instigator  of  the  insurrection — now 
llie  abetter  of  anarchy —  now  ihe  most  ftbry  of  the  revolulionials 
— now  the  restorer  of  onler  and  social  rc-organization  ;  thu? 
playing  himself  all  the  princi[>al  parts  wliicU,  in  the  common 
run  of  revolutions,  are  usually  rlistriliutett  ^innn*;  the  greatest 
iiclors.  Ho  was  not  a  Mirabeau,  for  he  failed  in  eloquence. 
sad,  llutugh  very  active,  he  tnaile  no  great  ri<:,'ure  in  the  drsl 
years  of  (ho  long  parliament.  But  he  was  succesijively  Dan- 
Ion  ntkl  Bonaparte.  Cromwell  did  more  than  any  one  to 
)vorthrow  authurity  ;  he  raised  it  up  again,  because  there  w-a 
no  other  ihaii  he  that  could  lake  ii  and  manage  it.  The  coun- 
try requireil  a  ridor ;  all  otliers  failed,  and  he  succeeded.  This 
was  his  title.  Once  master  of  the  governnienl,  Cri>mwoll, 
whose  boundless  ainbiliou  had  exerted  itself  so  vi[rurously, 
wild  had  80  constanlly  pushed  fortune  before  him,  and  seemed 
dtilenuiued  never  to  stop  in  his  career,  displayed  a  ju^ood  sense, 
a  prudence,  a  knowledge  of  how  much  was  possible,  which 
overruled  his  mosl  vicdent  passions.  There  can  be  no  doubf 
nf  hiB  extreme  fondness  for  absolute  power,  nor  of  his  desire 
to  place  the  crown  upon  his  own  head  and  keep  it  in  his  fami- 
ly. He  saw  the  peril  of  ihis  latter  design  and  renounced  it; 
and  though,  in  fact,  he  did  exercise  absolute  autliority,  he  saw 
very  well  that  the  spirit  of  the  times  would  not  bear  it ;  that 
the  revuIi]tion  which  he  Ii:id  helped  lo  bring  about,  which  he 
had  followed  tbrau^'h  all  ils  phases,  had  been  directed  ngamsl 
despotism,  and  thai  the  uncontrollable  wiU  of  England  was  ttr 
be  governi'd  by  a  p:irliament  and  parliamentary  forms.  Hh 
endeavored,  therefure,  des[>ot  as  he  was,  by  taste  and  by 
deeds,  to  govern  by  a  parhamont.  For  this  purpose  he  had 
recourse  to  ail  ihe  various  parties ;  he  tried  lo  form  a  parlia- 
ment from  the  religious  enthusiasts,  from  the  republicans,  from 
ihe  Presbyterians,  and  from  the  officers  of  the  army.  He 
tried  every  means  to  obtain  a  parliament  able  and  willing  to 
(ake  part  with  him  in  the  government ;  but  he  tried  in  vain  ; 
uvery  parly,  tho  moment  U  was  seated  in  St.  Stephen's,  en- 
deavored to  wrest  from  him  the  authority  which  ho  exercised, 
niid  to  rule  in  its  turn.  I  do  not  mean  lo  deny  that  his  per- 
Binial  interest,  the  gratification  uf  his  darling  ambilion  was  hia 
lir«.  care;  but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  if  he  had  abdicated 
his  authority  <Mie  day,  he  would  have  been  obliged  lo  resunu 
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ihe  next.  PuriiHiis  or  royalisia,  republicans  or  ofiicers,  ihrn 
was  Tio  one  l»ut  Cromwell  who  was  in  a  sialp  &i  litis  time  tc 
govern  with  any  thing  hkc  order  or  justice.  The  experiment 
had  been  nmde.  ll  scemt'd  ubHurd  to  think  of  leaving  to  pnr 
liiimeiitH,  that  in  to  say,  to  the  rML-Uuri  siiliii^  in  {larliutnent,  u 
government  which  it  could  nul  maintain,  ^uch  vas  the  ex- 
tr«nrdinary  situation  o!  Cromwell:  lie  pjverned  by  a  system 
which  he  knewvory  well  was  foreign  and  hateful  lo  the  coun- 
try, bo  exercised  an  auihority  which  was  acknowledRed  ne- 
cessary by  all,  but  which  was  acceptablo  lo  none.  No  parly 
looked  upon  his  domination  as  a  definitive  gnveriimenl 
Kuyalists,  Preshyterians,  republicans,  even  the  army  ithelf, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  party  most  devoted  to  l^roni- 
well,  all  luokcd  upon  his  rule  as  transitory.  He  had  no  bold 
upon  tho  allVctioiis  of  the  people  ;  he  was  never  more  cbaii  a 
pts-iiiltr^  a  last  resort,  a  temporary  necessity.  The  pnnectorj 
the  absolute  master  of  England,  was  obliged  all  his  life  to 
uave  recourse  to  force  to  preserve  his  power  ;  no  party  could 
govern  so  well  as  he,  but  no  parly  liked  to  see  the  govern- 
ment in  his  hands  ;  he  was  repeatedly  attacked  by  thorn  aL^ 
at  once. 

Upon  Cromweira  death,  there  was  no  party  in  a  situation 
lu  seize  upon  tho  government  except  the  republicans  ;  ihey 
did  seize  upon  it,  but  with  no  better  success  than  before.  This 
happened  from  no  lack  of  confidence,  at  least,  in  the  cnthu 
aiasts  uf  ihe  party.  \  spirited  and  talented  tracts  published 
at  this  juncture  by  Milton,  is  entitled  "A  Heady  and  Easy 
Way  to  establish  a  free  Commonwealth."  You  muy  judge  ot 
the  blindness  of  those  men,  who  soon  fell  into  a  stale  which 
nhowed  that  it  was  quite  as  impossible  for  them  to  carry  on 
the  government  now  as  it  had  been  befurei.  Monk  mnderlook 
the  JirecliiHi  of  that  event  which  all  England  now  seemed 
anxious  for.     Tho  Restoration  was  accomplished 


The  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  was  an  event  genernlir 
oleasing  to  iho  nation.  It  hrnught  back  a  government  whicti 
9liU  dwelt  ill  its  memory,  which  w%a  founded  upon  its  anciem 
:rudilions,  wlnle,  al  the  same  time,  it  Imd  some  of  the  advan- 
luges  of  a  new  governmoni,  in  that  it  liad  not  recenily  been 
tried,  in  lli:it  its  faults  and  its  power  had  not  lately  been  fell. 
Ihn  aucient  monarchy  was  tho  only  system  of  goviirnmcui 
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which  had  no(  -een  deorifid,  within  vho  last  twenty  years,  fu 
iU  abuses  and  want  of  catucity  in  the  adininistrntiun  of  the 
aflatrs  of  the  kingdom.  From  these  two  causes  llie  restora- 
tion was  extremely  popular  ;  it  was  unopposed  by  any  but  tli*.- 
Jre^  of  the  most  riolent  factions,  while  the  public  rallici 
round  it  with  great  smcerity.  All  parties  in  the  country  seem 
cd  now  to  believe  that  this  offered  the  only  chance  left  of  n 
wabie  and  legal  government,  and  this  was  what,  above  all 
thirgs,  the  nJtiou  now  desired.  This  also  was  what  the  res- 
toration seemed  especially  to  promise  ;  it  look  much  pains  to 
present  itself  under  the  aspect  of  legal  gorrmmenl. 

The  first  royalist  party,  indeed,  to  whom,  upon  the  rciurit 
Ctt  Charles  the  Second,  the  management  of  alfairs  wa.s  intrust- 
©il,  was  the  legal  party,  represented  by  its  able  leader,  thb 
I*ord  Chancellur  Clarendon.  Krom  1660  to  1667,  Clarendon 
wna  prime  minister,  and  had  the  chief  direction  of  affairs  :  h* 
mid  his  friends  brought  back  with  them  their  ancient  pnu- 
I'iples  of  govenniunit,  the  absohito  sovereignty  of  the  king, 
kept  within  le^al  hounds,  limited  by  the  House  of  Commons 
as  regards  taxation,  by  the  public  trihunals,  iu  matters  of  pri- 
>aLe  right,  or  relating  to  individual  liberty ^— possessing,  ncver- 
llieless,  in  point  of  govcrniuenl,  properly  so  called,  an  almost 
complete  independence,  and  the  most  decided  preponderance. 
to  the  exclusion  or  even  in  oppusilion  to  iho  voles  of  the  ma- 
jorities of  the  two  houses,  but  particularly  to  that  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  other  matters  there  was  not  much  to  com- 
plain of:  a  tolerable  degree  of  respefrt  was  paid  to  legal 
order;  there  was  a  tolerable  degree  of  solicitude  for  the  na- 
tional interests  ;  a  sufUcienlly  noble  sentiment  of  national  dig* 
Tiity  was  preserved,  and  a  color  of  morality  that  was  grave 
and  honorable.  Such  was  the  character  of  Clarendon^s  ad- 
ministration, during  the  seven  years  the  government  was  com- 
mitted (o  his  charge 

Bui  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  this  admiuia- 
Iration  was  based — the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  king,  and 
B  government  beyond  the  preponderating  control  of  parliament 
— weie  now  become  old  and  powerless.  NotwithstaniUng  the 
•emporary  reaction  which  took  place  at  the  first  burst  of  tht 
restoraiion,  twenty  years  of  parliamentary  rule  against  royalty 
had  dosirored  them  for  ever.  A  new  party  soon  showed  it 
Ht'lf  among  the  royalJsts  ;  libertines,  profligates,  wretches 
A- ho,  imbued  with  the  ir^e  opinions  of  the  times,  and  seeing 
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thai  power  was  wiib  ihe  commons, — caring  ihetusehcs  but 
lillle  about  legal  order,  or  llie  absolute  power  of  tlie  king, — 
were  only  anxious  for  success,  and  lo  discover  the  moans  oi 
influence  and  power  in  whatever  quarter  they  were  likely  U. 
bo  found.  These  formed  a  party,  and  allying  llieniselves  with 
the  national,  disconieiiicd  pam*,  Clarcndnn  was  discarded. 

A  new  system  of  government  now  took  place  under  tb^ 
portion  of  tho  royalists  I  have  just  described  ;  profligates  and 
libertines  formed  the  administration  of  the  Cabal,  and  several 
others  which  followed  it.  What  was  their  character  ?  With- 
out inquietude  respecting  principles,  laws,  or  rights,  or  care 
f'lr  justice  or  truth  ;  ihey  sought  ihe  means  of  success  npcn 
©very  occasion,  whatever  these  means  might  be  ;  if  success 
depended  on  the  influence  of  tho  comi^ions,  the  commons 
were  cvcr^'thin/j ;  if  it  was  necessary  tc  cajole  the  commons, 
the  commons  were  cajoled  without  scruple,  even  though  they 
bad  to  apologize  to  tlicm  the  next  day.  At  one  moment  they 
aitemptcd  corruption,  at  another  they  flattered  the  national 
wishes  ;  no  regard  was  shown  for  the  general  interests  of  tho 
country,  for  its  dij^ily  or  its  honor;  in  a  word,  it  was  a  gov- 
ernment profoundly  selfish  and  immoral,  totally  unacqufiinteJ 
wiih  all  theory,  principle,  or  public  object ;  but,  withal,  in  tho 
practical  management  of  affairs,  showing  considerable  intelli- 
gence and  liberality.  Such  was  the  character  of  the  Cabal 
ministry,  of  Earl  Uanby^s,  and  of  the  English  govcrnmeui 
from  1667  to  1679.  Yet  notwithstanding  its  immorality,  not* 
withstanding  its  disdain  of  all  principle,  and  of  the  true  inter- 
esta  of  the  country,  this  government  was  not  so  unpopular 
not  so  odious  to  the  nation  as  that  of  Clarendon;  and  this 
simply  because  it  adapted  itaetf  better  to  the  times,  belter  un- 
derstood the  sentiments  of  the  people,  even  while  it  derided 
them.  It  was  neither  foreign  nor  antiquated,  like  that  of 
Clarendon;  and  though  infinitely  more  dangerous  to  ih©  coun- 
»ry,  the  people  accommodated  themselves  better  to  it. 

But  this  corniption,  this  servility,  this  contempt  of  public 
tights  and  public  honor,  were  at  last  carried  to  such  a  pilch 
ftft  to  be  no  longer  supportable.  A  general  outcry  wns  raised 
ngainst  this  government  of  r  ofligates.  A  patriotic  party,  snp- 
j)orted  by  the  nation,  became  gradually  formed  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  take  the  leaders  of 
it  into  his  council.     Lord  Essex,  the  son  of  him  who  had  com 
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manded  ihc  Arst  parliaincniary  drmies  in  the  cim\  war,  Lord 
Ruaself  and  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who,  without  any  of  ihe  vir- 
tues of  Uie  oiher  two,  was  much  iheir  Buperior  in  political 
fthiliiiea, wero  new  called  lo  the  maiiaffemeni of  afi'eirs.  The 
nalioTiaJ  party,  to  wlinm  ihe  direction  of  the  government  waa 
now  cojiiniitted  provt>d  itself  unequal  lo  the  task  :  it  could 
not  gain  possession  of  the  moral  force  of  the  country  :  it  could 
neither  inaTjage  the  interests,  the  habits,  nor  the  prejutUcca 
of  the  king,  of  the  court,  nor  of  any  with  whom  it  had  to  di* 
\i  inspired  no  party,  either  king  or  people,  with  any  confi- 
dence in  its  energy  or  ability;  and  allcr  holding  power  for  t\ 
jhori  time,  lliis  national  ministry  comjdeldy  failed.  The 
virtues  of  its  leaders,  their  generous  courajo^e,  the  beauty  of 
iheir  death,  have  raised  them  to  a  dislingutabfid  niche  in  the 
temple  of  fame,  and  entitled  llicm  to  honorable  mention  in  the 
page  of  hiislory  ;  but  iheir  political  capacities  in  no  way  cor- 
.'osponded  to  iheir  virtues  :  ihcy  could  not  wield  power,  though 
they  could  withstand  its  corrupting  influence,  nor  could  they 
achieve  a  triumph  for  that  glorious  cause,  for  which  thi  y  could 
so  nobly  die  ! 

The  failure  of  this  attempt  left  the  English  restoration  in 
rather  an  awkward  plight ;  it  had,  like  the  English  revolution, 
in  a  manner  tried  all  parlies  without  success.  The  legal 
niinisiry,  the  corrupl  ministry,  llie  national  ministry,  having 
all  failed^  the  country  and  the  court  were  nearly  in  the  same 
situation  as  that  wlitch  England  had  been  in  before,  at  the  close 
of  the  revolutionary  troubles  in  1653.  Recourse  was  had  l^i 
the  same  expedient:  what  Cromwell  had  turned  to  the  profit 
of  the  revolution,  Charles  11.  now  turned  to  the  pro6t  of  tht^ 
crown  ;  he  entered  upon  a  career  of  absolute  power. 


wames  II.  succeeded  his  brother  ;  and  another  question  now 
bccaino  nvixeU  up  with  ttial  of  despotism  :  the  question  of  ru 
liujon.  James  II.  wished  to  achieve,  at  the  same  time^  a 
triumph  for  popery  and  for  absolute  power:  now  again,  as  at 
the  commeucemenl  of  the  revolution,  there  was  a  religiouH 
•struggle  and  a  political  struggle,  and  both  were  directed  againel 
Jie  government.  It  has  often  been  asked,  what  course  clfairs 
would  haYO  taken  if  William  III.  had  not  existed,  and  comtr 
liver  to  put  an  end  lo  the  quarrel  between  James  and  the  pe'i- 
t>lu.     My  linii  Iwdief  is  tbul  the  same  event  would  have  taken 
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olaco.  AU  England,  except  a  very  small  part}  ^  wmt  at  ihib 
time  arrayed  against  James  ;  and  it  seems  very  certain,  that, 
under  some  form  or  other,  the  revolution  of  1688  must  have 
been  accomplished.  But  at  this  crisis,  causes  even  superior 
to  the  internal  state  of  England  conduced  to  this  event.  ]t 
was  European  as  well  as  Knglisli.  It  is  at  this  point  tlnit  iht 
English  revolution  links  itself,  hy  facta,  and  inde.pcndenily  of 
the  influence  of  its  exampU%  to  the  genoral  course  of  European 
civilizaiiou. 

While  the  struggle  which  1  have  just  hen  nanattng  took 
place  in  England,  the  struggle  of  absolute  power  against  re- 
ligious and  civil  liberty — a  struggle  of  the  same  kind,  however 
diiferent  the  actors,  the  forms,  and  the  theatre,  look  place  upon 
(he  continent — a  struggle  which  was  at  bottom  the  same,  and 
carried  on  in  the  same  cause.  The  pure  monarchy  of  Louis 
XIV.  ailcmpied  to  become  universal  monarchy,  at  least  it 
gave  the  world  every  reason  to  fear  it ;  and,  in  fact,  Europe 
did  fear  it.  A  league  was  formed  in  Europe  between  various 
political  parties  to  resist  this  attempt,  and  the  chief  of  this 
league  was  the  chief  of  the  party  ihiit  struggled  for  the  civil 
and  religious  liberty  of  Europe — WilJiam,  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  Protestant  republic  of  Holland,  with  William  at  iis  head, 
had  made  a  stand  against  pure  monarchy,  represented  and 
conducted  by  I^uis  XIV.  The  fight  here  was  not  for  civil 
and  religious  liberty  in  the  iulerior  of  states,  but  for  the  in- 
terior independence  of  the  slates  themselves.  Louis  XIV 
ind  his  adversaries  never  thought  of  debating  the  questions 
which  were  debated  so  fiercely  in  England.  This  struggle 
was  not  one  of  parties,  but  of  states  ;  it  was  carried  on,  not 
by  political  outbrealis  and  revolutions^  but  by  war  and  nego- 
'iaiion  ;  still,  at  bottom,  the  same  principle  was  the  subject 
of  contention. 

It  happened,  then,  that  the  strife  between  absolute  powci 
Bnd  hberty,  which  James  IL  renewed  in  England,  broke  out 
At  the  very  moment  ihiiL  this  general  struggle  was  going  on 
in  Europe  between  Louis  XIV.  and  the  l*rince  of  Orange. 
ihc  n^prcsentatives  of  these  two  great  systems,  as  well  in  tht 
Blfairs  which  took  place  on  the  Thames  as  on  the  Scheldt. 
The  league  against  l/ouis  was  so  powerful  that  many  sover- 
eigns entered  into  it,  either  publicly,  or  in  an  underhand^ 
though  very  eflective  manner,  who  were  rather  opposed  th.*U( 
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noi  lu  ihe  iiiiercsts  of  civil  and  relicrious  .^iberiy.  Tho  Em 
peror  of  Germany  and  Innocent  XI.  buih  supported  Willian-i 
Bgainsi  France-  And  WUliain  crossed  tliu  channel  to  Eng- 
land less  lo  servo  the  internal  interests  of  the  couutrVf  than 
to  draw  it  entirely  into  the  struggle  against  Louis.  He  laid 
hold  of  this  kingdom  as  a  new  force  which  he  wanted,  buL 
of  which  his  adversary  had  had  the  disponal,  up  to  this  tinia, 
against  him.  So  long  as  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  reigned, 
Enii[Ia[Kl  belonged  lo  Louis  XIV.  ;  he  h»d  the  disposal  of  it. 
hud  had  kept  it  employed  against  Holland.  England  then 
was  snatched  from  ifie  side  of  absolute  and  universal  monm- 
chy,  to  become  tho  most  powerful  support  and  instrumejtt  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  This  is  the  view  which  must  be 
taken»  as  regards  European  civilization,  of  the  revolution  of 
1688;  it  is  this  which  gives  it  a  place  in  the  assemblage  ol 
l')uropeun  events,  independently  of  the  influence  of  its  exam- 
ple, and  of  (he  vast  efl'ect  which  it  had  upon  t}ie  minds  and 
opinions  of  men  in  (he  following  century. 

Thus,  I  think,  I  have  rendered  it  clear,  timt  tho  true  scnst,, 
the  essential  character  of  this  revolution  is,  as  I  sard  at  tlie 
cutset  of  tluB  lecture,  an  attempt  to  abolish  absolute  power  in 
the  temporal  order,  as  had  already  been  done  in  the  spiritual. 
This  fact  appears  in  all  the  phases  of  the  revolution,  from  ita 
first  outbreak  to  the  restoration,  and  again  in  the  crisis  of 
1688  :  and  this  not  only  as  regards  its  interior  progress,  hut 
iu  its  relations  with  Europe  in  general. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  study  the  same  groal  event 
(he  struggle  of  free  im^uiry  and  pure  monarchy,  upon  the  con 
Liiif^ni,  OT  at  leaet  the  causes  and  preparation  of  this  evrnl 
This  will  be  the  object  of  the  next  an*)  ^nU  lecttirr 
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RN'UEA\OREn,  at  our  Ust  meeting,  to  ascorluui  Uie  cruv 
uliHiacler  and  poliiical  object  of  tlie  English  revolution.  We 
have  scnn  that  it  was  ihe  first  collision  of  the  two  gfre.?i  facia 
to  which,  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  centur)',  all  the  civil- 
ization of  primitive  Europe  tended, — monarchy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  free  inquiry  on  the  other.  These  two  power? 
came  to  blows,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  for  the  first  lime 
'in  England.  It  has  been  attempted,  from  this  circumstance, 
(o  deduce  a  radical  diflerence  between  the  social  state  nf 
England  and  tliat  of  the  Continent;  it  has  been  contended 
that  no  comparison  could  bo  made  between  countries  so  dif- 

kferently  situated  ;  and  it  has  been  affirmed,  thai  the  English 
people  had  lived  in  a  sort  of  moral  separation  from  the  rest 
v(  Etirnpe,  analogous  to  its  physical  insulation. 

It  is  true  thai  between  the  civilization  of  England,  and  that 
of  the  continental  stales,  there  has  been  a  material  difl'orence 
which  ii  is  important  that  we  should  rightly  undersiand.  You 
have  already  had  a  glimpse  of  it  in  the  course  of  these  lec- 
tures. The  development  of  the  difTercnt  principles,  the  dif- 
Xorcnt  elements  of  society,  took  place,  in  some  measure,  at 
the  same  time,  at  h'ost  much  more  simultaneously  than  upon 
the  Continent.  When  1  endeavored  ti  determine  the  com- 
plexion of  European  civilization  aa  compared  with  tlie  cii'ili- 
Kaiion  of  ancient  and  Asiatic  nations,  I  showed  thai  the  former 
was  varied,  rich,  and  complex,  and  that  it  had  never  fallen 
under  me  influence  of  any  exclusive  principle  ;  that,  in  it,  the 
JiiTercnt  elements  of  the  snciBl  state  bad  combined,  contended 
with,  and  modilied  each  other,  and  had  continually  been 
obliged  to  come  to  an  accornmudation,  and  to  subsist  together. 
This  fact,  which  forms  the  general  character  of  European 
civilization,  has  in  an  especial  manner  been  that  of  the  civili- 
cation  of  England  ;  it  is  in  that  country  that  it  has  appeared 
most  evidently  and  nninierrupiedly ;  it  is  there  that  the  civil 
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Hxid  religitius  orders,  artaiocracy,  democracy,  inoimrcliy,  loc^t 
and  cetitral  institutions,  moral  and  poUticul  deveK>pmc[il,liavx- 
proceeded  and  grown  U])  togeilior,  if  not  with  eiiua]  nijiiiliiy 
at  least  but  at  a  liiilo  disiaiico  fram  each  tithcr.  Ilmlcr  ilie 
reign  of  ihe  TuJors,  for  example,  in  the  niiibt  of  the  most,  re- 
markable progress  of  pure  monarchy,  we  have  seen  the  deni- 
ocnttic  principle,  the  pjpular  power,  maku  its  way  and  gain 
strength  almost  at  the  same  time  The  revolution  of  tlie 
sevonteentii  century  broke  out;  it  w^s  at  the  same  time  re- 
ligious and  politicaj.  The  feudal  aristocracy  appeared  in  it 
in  a  very  enfeebled  slate,  and  with  all  the  symptoms  of  decay , 
it  was,  however^  still  in  a  condition  to  preserve  its  place  i\, 
this  rovolulion,  and  to  have  aome  share  in  its  resulu.  TIll* 
same  thing  has  been  the  case  in  the  whole  course  of  Gngliali 
history;  nn  ancient  element  has  ever  entirely  perished,  ni>r 
any  new  clement  gained  a  total  ascendency  ;  nu  particular 
principle  has  erer  obtained  an  exclusive  inflwenco  Thero 
has  always  been  a  simultaneous  development  of  the  dilTerenl 
forces,  and  a  sort  of  negotiation  or  compromise  between  th(»ii 
pretensions  and  interests. 

On  the  continent  the  march  of  civilization  had  been  less 
complex  and  complete.  The  diJferent  elements  of  society, 
the  civil  and  religious  orders,  monarchy,  aristocracy,  democ- 
racy, havo  developed  themselves,  not  together,  and  abreast,  as 
it  were,  but  successively.  Every  principle,  every  sysiwrn, 
has  in  some  me[isure  had  its  turn.  One  age,  for  example,  lia» 
belonged,  I  shall  not  say  exclusively,  but  with  a  decided  prt^- 
duminance,  to  the  feudal  aristocracy ;  another  to  the  principle 
of  monarchy  ;  another  to  the  principle  of  democracy.  Com- 
pare thft  middle  ages  in  France,  with  the  middle  ages  in  Eng- 
land; the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries  of  our 
history  with  the  corresponding  centuries  on  the  other  side  ol 
the  channel;  y^u  will  ^iid  in  Franco,  at  that  epoch,  feuilalism 
m  a  Slate  of  almost  absolute  sovereignly,  while  monarchy  and 
the  democratic  principle  scarcely  had  an  existence.  Uul  turn 
to  England,  and  you  will  lind,  that  although  the  feudal  aris- 
tocracy greatly  predomintiied,  that  monarchy  and  democracy 
posscssod,  at  the  aamti  time,  strength  and  importance.  Mon 
archy  iriumpheil  in  England  under  Elizabeth,  as  in  Franco 
under  Louis  XIV.;  but  what  precautions  it  was  constrainej 
to  take  !  how  many  restrictions,  sometimes  aristocratic,  some* 
tituua  democratic,  it  was  obliged  lo  submit  lu  !     In  Eii;fland 
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every  ayatem,  evi*r)'  principle,  1ms  had  its  time  of  strbn^h 

%ui\  iiicccss  ;  but  never  so  completely  unci  exclusively  as  on 

e  continent :   the  conqueror  has  always  been  constrained  to 

lerate  the  presence  of  his  rivals,  and  lo  leave  ihern  a  certain 

ihare  of  inilucnce. 
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To  this  difference  in  tho  march  of  these  two  civilizations 
there  are  attached  advantages  and  inconveniences  which  are 
uj>liarenl  in  the  history  of  the  two  countries.  There  is  no 
doubt,  for  example,  thai  tho  simultaneous  devplopmoitt  of  the 

iOerent  social  elements  has  greatly  contributed  to  make  Eng- 
land arrive  more  quickly  than  any  of  the  continental  states,  at 
the  end  and  aim  of  all  society,  thst  is  to  say,  the  establiah- 
inent  of  a  government  at  once  re^ilar  and  free.  It  is  the 
iftry  nature  of  a  government  to  respect  all  the  interests,  all 
he  powers  of  the  state,  to  cnnciliaio  them  and  make  iheni 
live  and  prosper  in  common ;  now  such  was,  beforehand,  ami 
by  the  concurrence  of  a  multitude  of  causes,  the  despotism 
and  mutual  relation  of  the  dilforcnt  elemenls  of  English  so- 
ciety ;  and,  therefore,  a  general  and  somewhat  regular  govern- 
ment had  the  loss  difficulty  in  establishing  itself  In  like 
manner  the  essence  of  liberty  is  the  simultaneous  manifesin- 
'ion  and  action  of  every  interest,  every  kind  of  right,  ©very 
force,  every  social  element,  Englnnd.  therefore,  had  made  n 
nearer  approach  to  liberty  than  most  other  states.  From  tlit* 
same  causes,  national  good  sense  and  intelligence  of  public 
affairs  must  have  formed  themselves  more  quickly  tlmn  else- 
where ;  political  good  sense  consists  in  undersiatulins  and 
appreciating  every  fact,  and  in  assigning  to  each  its  proper 
part;  in  England  it  has  been  a  necessary  consequence  of 
tho  slate  of  society  a  natural  result  of  iho  course  of  civili- 
zation. 

In  lli6  states  of  the  Continent,  on  the  contrary,  every  sys- 

m,  every  principle,  having  had  its  turn,  and  having  had  u 
more  complete  and  exclusive  ascendency,  the  development 
Mok  place  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  more  striking  circuin- 
itances.  Monarchy  and  feudal  arisiucracy,  for  example,  ap- 
jicared  on  the  continental  stage  with  more  boldness,  extent, 

d  freedom.     Every  political  experiment,  so  to  speak,  was 

uader  and  more  complete.  Tho  result  was,  that  poliiinal 
rdeaa — 1  speak  of  general  ideas,  and  not  of  good  sense 
ipplied  to  the  conduct  of  alTairs  ;  that  political  idciis  and  dor- 
brines  took  a  grmter  elevation,  and  displayed  tliemselves  with 
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iitucU  greater  laiional  vigor.  Every  Bystem  having,  in  aomt 
sort,  presented  itself  mngly,  and  having  remained  a  long  time 
DD  the  stage  people  could  contemplate  it  in  its  general  aspect 
ascend  tn  its  tirst  principles,  pursue  it  into  its  remulest  conse* 
ijuences,  and  lay  bare  its  entire  iheory.  Whoever  observes 
Willi  some  degree  of  attention  iho  genius  of  the  English  na- 
tion, wiU  be  struck  with  a  double  fact;  on  the  one  hand,  its 
steady  good  sense  and  practical  ability ;  on  the  other,  its  want 
of  general  ide'is,  and  of  elevation  of  thought  upon  theoretical 
questions.  Whether  we  open  an  English  work  on  historj; 
juriHpnidence,  or  any  other  subject,  we  rarely  find  the  great 
and  fundamenud  reason  of  things.  In  every  subject,  aid  es- 
pecially in  the  pohtical  sciences,  pure  philosophical  doctrines 
— science  proporly  so  called — have  prospered  mnch  more  on 
the  continent,  than  in  England  ;  their  flights,  at  least,  have 
heeti  bolder  and  more  vigorous.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  diirereni  character  of  the  development  of  civilization 
ill  the  two  countries  has  greatly  contributed  to  tliis  result. 

At  all  events,  whatever  maybe  thought  of  ihe  inconvenien- 
ces or  advantages  which  have  been  produced  by  this  dilfer- 
etice,  it  is  a  real  and  incontestable  fact,  and  that  which  mo&l 
essentially  disttnguishes  England  from  the  Continent.  But, 
though  the  different  principles,  the  ditferenl  social  elements 
have  developed  themselves  more  simultaneously  there,  and 
more  successively  in  France,  it  does  not  follow  ihat,  at  bot- 
tom, the  road  and  the  goal  have  not  been  the  same.  Con- 
sidered generally,  the  continent  and  England  have  gone 
through  the  same  great  phases  of  civilization  ;  events  have 
followed  the  same  course  ;  similar  causes  have  led  to  siniilai 
eflects.  You  may  have  convinced  yourselves  of  this  by  the 
view  1  have  given  you  of  civilization  down  to  the  sixteenth 
cen'ury  ;  you  will  remark  it  no  less  in  studying  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  development  of  free  in- 
quiry, and  that  of  pure  mouajchy,  almost  simuhaneous  in 
England,  wero  accomplished  on  the  Gontineru  at  pretty  lone; 
intervals i  but  they  were  accomplished;  and  these  two  pow- 
ers, after  having  successively  exercised  a  decided  predomi< 
nance,  came  also  into  collision.  The  general  marcn  of  so- 
ciety, then,  on  the  whole,  has  been  the  same  ;  and,  thougL 
the  di^erencos  are  real,  the  resemblauce  is  still  greater.  A 
rapid  sketcli  of  modern  times  will  leave  you  no  doubt  on  this 
subject 
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The  moment  we  cast  our  eyes  on  t}io  history  of  Europe  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  we  cannot  fail  tr 
perceive  that  France  marches  at  the  head  of  European  cirili 
tation.  At  the  heginninf;  of  this  course^  I  strongly  aflirnied 
this  fact,  and  endeavored  lo  point  out  its  cause.  We  shall 
now  IJnd  it  more  strikingly  displayed  tlian  it  has  ever  been 
before 

The  principle  of  pure  and  ahaclute  monarchy  had  predomi- 
nated in  Spain,  under  Charles  V.  and  Philip  11.,  before  its 
development  in  France  under  LiOuia  XIV  In  like  manner 
the  principle  of  free  inquiry  had  reigned  in  England  in  the 
sevenleeniit  century,  before  its  development  in  France  in  the 
eighteenth.  Pure  monarchy,  however,  did  not  go  forth  from 
Spain,  nor  free  inquiry  from  England,  to  make  the  conquest 
of  Europe.  'J*ho  two  principles  or  systems  remained,  in  some 
tort,  confined  within  the  countries  in  which  they  sprang  up 
They  required  to  pass  through  France  to  extend  their  do- 
mijiiuu  ;  pure  monarchy  a[id  liberty  of  inquiry  were  compelled 
to  become  French  before  they  could  become  European.  Thai 
communicaLive  character  of  French  civiliziition,  that  social 
genius  of  France,  which  has  displayed  iiself  at  every  period, 
was  peculiarly  conspicuous  at  the  period  which  now  engages 
oiur  attention.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  this  fact ;  it  has  been 
expounded  lo  you,  with  equal  force  of  argtiment  and  brillian- 
cy, in  the  lectures  in  which  your  attention  has  been  directed 
lo  the  influence  of  the  literature  and  philuHophy  uf  France  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  You  have  seen  how  the  philosophy 
of  France  had,  in  regard  lo  liberty,  more  influence  on  Europe 
than  liie  liberty  of  England.  You  have  seen  how  French 
civilization  showed  iiself  much  more  active  and  contagious 
than  ihai  of  any  other  country.  I  have  no  occasion,  there- 
fore, to  dwell  upon  the  details  of  this  fact ;  I  avail  myself  of 
it  only  in  order  to  make  ii  my  ground  for  making  France  com- 
prehend the  picture  of  modem  European  civilization.  There 
were,  no  doubt,  between  French  civilization  at  this  period, 
and  that  of  the  other  states  of  Europe,  difTel'ences  on  which 
i  ought  to  lay  great  stress,  if  it  were  my  intention  at  prepeni 
to  enter  fully  into  this  subject ;  but  I  must  proceed  so  rapidly. 
that  I  am  obliged  to  pass  over  whole  nations,  and  whole  agen. 
1  think  it  belter  to  confine  your  attention  to  the  course  of 
Freuch  civilization,  as  being  an  image,  though  an  imperferf 
me,  of  the  general  course  of  things  in  Europe. 

The  influence  of  France  in  Europe,  in  the  seventeenth  and 
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eigfateenth  centuries,  appears  under  very  ditfercnt  <ispoclB.  In 
ihe  first  of  these  centnTios,  it  was  the  French  govemmen* 
which  acted  upon  Europe,  and  took  the  lead  in  the  march  of 
general  civihzation.  In  the  second,  it  whs  no  longer  to  the 
French  government,  but  to  ihe  Frencii  society,  to  France  her- 
self, that  the  preponderance  belonged.  It  was  at  first  Louis 
XIV.  and  his  court,  and  then  France  herself,  and  her  public 
opinion,  that  attracted  the  attention,  and  swayed  the  minds  oi 
the  rest  of  Europe.  There  were,  iu  the  seventeenth  century 
nations,  who,  as  such,  made  a  more  prominent  appearance  on 
the  stage,  and  took  a  greater  share  in  the  course  of  events, 
than  the  French  nation.  Thus,  during  the  thirty  yeais'  war, 
iho  German  nation,  and  the  revolution  of  Eufrland^  the  Eng- 
lish nation  played,  within  their  respective  spheres,  a  much 
greater  part  than  the  French  nation^  at  tlint  period,  played 
wifhin  theirs.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  in  like  manneif 
there  were  stronger,  more  respected,  and  more  formidable 
governments  than  ttiat  of  France.  There  is  no  doubt  ttiai 
Frederick  II.  and  Maria  Theresa  had  more  activity  and  weight 
in  Europe  than  Ix>uis  XV.  Still,  at  both  of  these  periods, 
Franco  was  at  the  head  of  European  civilization,  first  through 
her  government,  and  afterwards  through  herself;  at  one  time 
through  the  political  action  of  her  rulers,  at  another  through 
ner  own  intellectual  development.  To  understand  thoroughly 
the  predominant  influence  on  the  course  of  civilization  in 
France,  and  consequently  in  Europe,  we  must  therefore  slndy, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  French  government,  and  in 
the  eighteenth,  the  French  nation.  Wo  must  change  our 
ground  and  our  objects  of  view,  according  as  time  changes 
the  sc<  ne  and  the  actors. 

Whenever  the  government  of  I.ouis  XIV.  is  spoken  of, 
whenever  we  attempt  to  appreciate  the  causes  of  his  power 
and  influence  in  Europe,  we  have  little  to  consider  beyond 
hia  splendor,  bis  conquests,  his  magnificence,  and  the  literary 
glory  of  his  time.  We  must  resort  to  exterior  causes  in  order 
lo  account  for  the  preponderance  of  the  French  govemmenl 
in  Europe. 

But  this  preponderance,  in  my  opinion,  was  derived  from 
causes  more  deeply  seated,  from  motives  of  a  more  serious 
kind.  We  must  not  believe  that  it  was  entirely  by  means  of 
rictories,  festivals,  or  even  masterpiecea  of  genius,  that  Loui^ 
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XIV.  and  liis  goremment  played,  at  that  period,  the  pari  which 
no  one  can  deny  ihem. 

Many  of  you  may  remember,  and  all  of  you  have  heard  of 
ihe  elffct  wliich,  twenly-nine  years  ago,  was  produced  by  the 
consular  governineut  in  France,  and  the  slate  in  which  it 
Ibund  our  country.  Abroad,  foreign  invasion  impending,  and 
continual  disasters  in  our  armies  ;  at  home,  tlie  elements  of 
f^nvemment  and  Bociely  in  a  stale  of  dissolulion  ;  no  rovenuea, 
no  public  order ;  in  short,  a  people  bcaicn,  humbled,  and  dity- 
organized — such  was  France  al  the  accession  of  the  consu- 
lar government.  Who  is  there  that  does  not  remember  the 
prodigious  and  successful  aciivity  of  that  government,  an  ac- 
tivity which,  in  a  short  lime,  secured  the  independence  of 
our  territory,  revived  our  national  honor,  re-organized  the  ad* 
minislration  of  government,  re-moddlcd  our  legislation,  \n 
short,  gave  society,  as  it  were,  a  new  liTo  under  the  hand  of 
power  ? 

VVV'll — ilie  government  of  Ijouia  XIV.,  when  it  bogan,  did 
tomelliing  of  the  same  kind  for  France  ;  with  great  di^'erence& 
of  times,  of  proceedings,  and  of  forms,  it  prosecuted  and  at* 
laincd  very  nearly  the  same  results. 

Remember  the  state  into  which  France  had  fa*Ien  after  the 
government  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  during  the  minority 
of  lA}uis  XIV  :  the  Spanish  armies  always  on  the  fron- 
tiers, and  sometimes  in  the  interior  ;  continual  danger  of  in- 
vasion ;  internal  dissensions  carried  lo  extremity,  civil  war,the 
gob'cromcnc  weak,  and  decried  both  at  homo  and  abroad. 
There  never  was  a  more  miserable  policy,  more  despised  in 
Europe,  or  more  powerless  in  France,  than  that  of  Cardinai 
Mazarin.  In  a  word,  society  was  in  a  stale,  less  violent  per- 
haps, but  very  analogous  to  ours  before  the  I8lh  of  lirumairc. 
It  was  from  that  stale  thai  the  government  of  Louis  XIV.  de- 
livered France.  His  earliest  victories  had  tlie  effect  of  tlic 
victory  of  Marengo  ;  they  secured  the  French  territory  and 
revived  the  uatioual  honor.  I  am  going  to  consider  this  gov- 
ernment under  its  various  aspects,  in  its  wars,  its  foreign  re- 
lations, iis  adminiairation,  and  its  legislation  ;  and  you  wilj 
see,  I  believe,  that  the  comparison  which  1  speak  of,  and  tu 
which  1  do  not  wish  to  attach  a  puerile  imjxirtance,  (for  I  care 
rery  litlle  about  historical  comparisons,)  you  will  see,  I  say, 
that  ihtif  comparison  ban  a  real  fuundaliun,and  that  I  am  fully 
*uetiUiid  in  making  it. 
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I  shall  first  speak  of  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  Eurojican 
wars  were  originally  (iis  you  know,  and  as  I  have  several 
times  had  occajiion  to  remind  you)  great  popular  inovemeiils ; 
impelled  by  want,  by  some  fancy,  or  any  other  cause,  whole 
populations,  sometimes  numerous,  sometimes  consisting  of 
mere  bands,  passed  from  one  tenitory  to  another.  This  was 
ihe  general  character  of  European  wars,  till  after  the  crusailfti, 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

After  tlus  another  kind  of  war  arose,  but  almost  equally 
diifoient  from  the  wars  of  modem  times:  iheso  were  distant 
wars,  undertaken,  not  by  nations,  but  by  their  g(  Teming 
powers,  who  went,  at  tho  head  of  their  armies,  to  seek,  at  a 
distance,  states  and  adventures.  They  quilted  their  country^ 
abandoned  tlieir  own  territory,  and  penetrated,  some  into 
Germany,  others  into  Italy,  and  others  into  Africa,  with  no 
other  moLivo  save  their  individual  fancy.  Almost  all  the  wars 
of  iho  fifteenth,  and  even  a  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  are  of 
this  character.  What  interest — and  I  do  not  speak  of  a  le* 
giiimate  interest — but  what  motive  had  France  for  wishing 
that  Charles  V HI.  should  possess  the  kingdom  of  Naples  t 
It  was  evidently  a  war  dictated  by  no  pohtical  considerations  , 
the  king  thought  he  bad  personal  claims  on  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  ;  and,  for  this  personal  object,  to  satisfy  his  own  per- 
sonal deaire,  he  undertook  the  conquest  of  a  distant  country, 
which  was  by  no  means  adapted  to  the  territorial  conveniences 
of  his  kingdom,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  only  endangered 
his  power  abroad  and  his  repose  at  home.  Such,  again,  was 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  expedition  of  Charles  V.  into 
Africa.  The  last  war  of  this  kind  was  the  expedition  of 
Charles  XII.  against  Russia. 

The  wars  of  l^ouis  XIV.  were  not  of  this  description ;  they 
were  the  wars  of  a  regular  government — a  government  fixed 
in  the  centre  of  its  dominions,  endeavoring  to  extend  its  con- 
quests around,  to  increase  or  consolidate  its  territory ;  in 
short,  ihey  were  political  wars.  They  may  have  been  just 
or  unjust,  they  may  have  cost  France  too  dear ; — ^they  may 
bo  objected  to  on  many  grounds — on  the  score  of  morality  or 
excess  ;  but,  in  fact,  they  were  of  a  much  more  rational  char* 
acter  than  the  wars  which  preceded  them ;  they  were  to 
onger  fanciful  adventures  ;  they  were  dictated  by  serious  mo 
lives ;  their  objects  were  to  reach  some  natural  boundary^ 
wnne  population  who  spoke  the  buine  language,  and  might 
ac  annexed  to  ihc  kingdom,  some  point  of  defence  against  a 
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nfibftihcjrinf;  power.  Personal  ambiiion,  no  doubt,  ha  I  u  fthurt: 
in  t'tiem ;  but  Rxamine  the  iirars  o(  Louis  XIV.,  one  alter  thr 
diher.  Of  pccialiy  thoi^o  of  the  early  part  of  bis  reign,  and  vod 
uill  find  iliat  their  motives  were  really  political ;  you  will  aoe 
that  they  were  couceirLtl  wilh  a  view  to  the  power  aud  safety 
of  France. 

This  fact  haa  been  proved  by  results.  France,  at  thd  pre- 
sent day,  in  many  respects,  is  what  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV, 
mad*;  her.  The  provinces  which  he  conquered,  Tranche- 
Comti^,  Flanders,  and  Alsace,  have  remained  incorporated 
with  France.  There  are  rational  conquests  as  well  as  fool* 
ibh  ones  :  those  of  Louis  XIV.  were  rational;  hia  enterprises 
hare  not  that  unreasonable,  capricious  character,  till  then  so 
general ;  dieir  policy  was  able,  if  not  always  juat  and  prudent. 

If  I  pass  from  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  Co  his  relations  with 
foreign  states,  to  his  diplomacy  properly  so  called ,  I  Bud  an 
analogous  resuU.  I  have  already  spoken  of  tlie  origin  of  di- 
plomacy at  the  end  of  the  tifteenth  century.  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  show  how  the  mutual  relations  of  governments  and 
states,  previously  accJdunt^tl,  raro,  and  transient,  had  at  that 
period  become  more  regular  and  permanent,  how  they  had 
assumed  a  character  of  great  public  interest;  how,  in  short, 
at  the  end  of  the  lil'teenth  and  during  the  6rst  half  of  tlio  six- 
teenth century,  diplomacy  bad  begim  to  perforin  a  part  of  im- 
mense importance  in  tlie  course  of  events.  Still,  however,  it 
was  not  till  the  seventeenth  century  that  it  became  really 
systematic;  bt-fore  then,  it  had  not  brought  about  long  alli- 
ances, great  combinations,  and  especially  combinations  of  a 
durable  Jiiture,  directed  by  fixed  principles,  with  a  steady 
object,  and  wilh  that  spirit  of  consistency  which  forma  the 
true  character  of  established  governments.  During  the  course 
of  ttie  religious  revolution,  the  foreign  relations  of  stales  had 
been  almost  completely  under  the  influence  of  religious  inter- 
ests ;  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  leagues  had  divided  Europe 
between  ihem.  It  was  in  the  seventeentli  century,  under  the 
.nfluence  of  the  government  of  Ixuis  XIV.,  that  diplomacy 
changed  its  character.  On  the  one  hand,  it  got  rid  of  the  ex- 
clusive induence  of  tho  religious  principle ;  alliances  and 
political  combinations  took  place  from  other  considerations. 
At  the  same  time  u  became  much  more  systematic  and  regu* 
lar,aud  was  always  directed  towards  acertain  objec*.,  accord 
lUg  to  permanent  principles.     The  regular  birth  of  the  system 
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of  the  balance  of  power  io  Europe,  took  pljco  at  iUn-.  p»n<>J, 
It  wo-s  under  ilie  yuvertimetit  of  Louis  XIV.  lliul  Una  byHftmi- 
wiih  all  iho  considerations  attached  to  it,  really  look  pos«e*i- 
Mjon  of  the  poUiica  of  Europe.  When  we  inquire  what  wae, 
vn  this  subject,  the  general  idea  or  ruling  principle  of  the 
policy  of  I^ouis  XIV.,  the  following  seems  to  be  the  result 

1  have  spoken  of  the  great  struggle  which  took  place  in 
ECurope  between  the  pure  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV.,  pretend- 
Mig  to  establish  itself  us  the  universal  system  of  monarchy, 
t-id  civil  and  religious  liberty,  mid  the  independence  of  slates, 
uitder  the  command  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  William  III. 
You  have  seen  that  the  great  European  fact,  ai  thai  epoch, 
was  the  division  of  the  powers  of  Europe  under  these  two 
banners.  Dui  this  fact  was  not  then  understood  as  I  now  ex- 
pl:iin  it;  it  was  hidden,  and  unktiown  even  lo  those  by  whom 
it  was  accomplished.  'I'he  repression  of  ilic  system  of  pure 
monarchy,  and  tho  consecration  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
was  necessarily,  at  bottom,  tho  result  o(  iho  resistance  of 
Holland  and  her  allies  to  Louis  XIV.;  but  iho  question  be- 
Iweoii  absolute  power  and  liberty  was  not  then  thus  ahHolulely 
laid  down.  It  has  been  frequently  said  that  tl^e  propagalion  of 
absolute  power  was  the  ruling  principle  in  the  diplomacy  of 
Louis  XIV.  1  do  not  think  so.  It  was  at  a  late  period,  and 
in  his  old  age,  that  this  consideration  assumed  a  great  part  in 
his  policy.  The  power  of  France,  her  preponderance  in  Eu- 
rope, the  depression  of  rival  jjowers, — in  short,  the  political 
iniurc&i  and  strengah  of  the  state,  was  tho  object  which  Louis 
XIV.  always  had  in  view,  whether  he  was  contending  againsi 
Spain,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  or  England.  He  was  mud 
less  actuated  by  a  wish  for  the  propagation  of  absolute  power 
than  by  a  desire  for  the  aggrandizement  of  France  and  hi» 
own  government.  Among  many  other  proofs  of  this,  there  is 
one  which  emanates  from  Louis  XIV.  liimself  We  find  ii 
his  Mtmoirx,  for  the  year  1666,  if  1  remember  rightly,  a  note 
conceivedl  nearly  in  those  terms  : — 

**  This  morning  ]  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Sidney,  au 
English  gentleman,  who  spoke  to  me  of  the  possibility  of  ro* 
riviag  tke  republican  party  in  England.  Mr.  v?idney  asked 
uie  for  -CIOO,000  for  this  puqwaR.  I  told  him  1  could  not 
/ivo  him  more  tha:  X'ilU0,OUO.  lie  prevailed  on  mc  lo  send 
to  Switzerland  for  another  Kuglish  gentleman,  called  Mr.  Lud 
low,  that  1  might  converse  with  him  upon  the  same  5uljrr.i  * 
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We  find  accordingly,  in  Ladlow*B  Memoirs,  about  lUti  saiiK 
Jr.te,  a  paragraph  to  the  following  import : — 

"  1  hare  received  from  the  French  govenimenl  an  invitatior 
Co  go  to  Paris,  lo  liave  some  discussion  on  the  alTairs  of  my 
country  ;  but  I  dislnist  this  govemmeni/* 

Ami,  in  fact,  Ludlow  did  remain  in  Switzerland. 

You  see  that  the  object  of  Louis  XIV.  at  that  time  was  to 
weaken  the  royal  power  of  England.  He  fomented  internal 
diaaensions,  he  labored  to  revive  the  republican  party,  in  or- 
der io  hinder  Charles  IL  from  becoming  too  powerful  in  hit 
own  cuuntr}'.  In  the  courso  of  Barillon's  embassy  lo  England, 
the  same  fact  is  constantly  apparent.  As  often  as  the  authority 
of  Charles  II.  seems  to  be  gaining  the  ascendency,  and  the 
national  party  on  the  point  of  being  overpowered,  tho  French 
ambaasftdor  turns  his  intluenco  in  that  directior,  gives  money 
to  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  and,  in  short  cc  nteuds  against 
absolute  power,  as  soon  as  that  becomes  the  means  of  weak- 
ening a  rival  of  France.  Whenever  we  attentively  examine 
the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  under  Louis  XIV.,  this  is  tho 
fact  which  we  are  struck  with. 

We  are  also  surprised  ct  the  capacity  and  ability  of  the 
French  diplomacy  at  this  period.  The  names  of  Torcy, 
D'Avaux,  and  Bonrcpnus,  are  known  to  all  well-informed  per- 
sons. When  we  compare  the  despatches,  the  memorials,  the 
skill,  the  management  of  these  counsellors  of  Louis  XIV., 
with  lliose  of  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  German  negotia- 
tors, we  are  struck  with  the  superiority  of  the  French  minis- 
ters ;  not  only  with  their  serious  activity  and  application  to 
business,  but  with  their  freedom  of  thought.  These  courtiers 
of  an  absolute  king  judge  of  foreign  events,  of  parlies,  of  the 
demands  for  freedom,  ruid  of  popular  revolutions,  much  more 
soundly  than  the  greater  part  of  the  English  themselves  of 
that  period.  There  is  no  diplomacy  in  Europe  in  the  seven- 
teenth centiu'y  which  appears  equal  to  the  diplomacy  of  France, 
except  perhaps  that  of  Holland.  The  ministers  of  John  de  Witt 
ind  VViUiam  of  Orange,  those  illustrious  loaders  of  the  party 
of  civU  and  religious  liberty,  are  the  only  ones  who  appear  to 
have  been  in  a  condition  to  contend  wilh  iht-  servants  of  the 
great  absolute  king. 

Vou  see,  that,  whether  we  consider  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV., 
or  his  diplomatic  relations,  we  arrive  at  the  same  results.  Wo 
can  easily  conceive  how  a  government  which  conduced  in 
«uch  a  manner  its  wars  and  negotiations,  must  have  acquired 
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great  soliJity  in  Europe,  and  asiunied  not  only  a  fumudablt , 

but  Qn  able  and  imposing  aflp«ci 

Let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  to  tlio  iLterior  of  franco,  and  ihi' 
adminisiration  onfl  legislation  of  Louis  XIV. ;  wo  shall  every- 
where fi[id  new  oxplanalions  of  the  stretch  and  splendor  oT 
his  govenmieut. 

It  i»  diflicuU  to  determine  precisely  what  ought  to  be  undei- 
f^tood  by  administration  iji  the  government  o\'  a  state.  Still, 
u  hen  we  endeavor  to  come  to  a  disiinct  understanding  on  this 
bubject,  we  acknowledge,  I  believe,  that,  under  the  most  gene- 
ral point  of  view,  admiiiislrution  consists  in  an  assemblage  ol 
means  destined  to  transmit^  as  Bpoedily  and  surely  as  poasiblt., 
the  will  of  lite  central  power  into  all  departments  of  80> 
civiy,  and,  under  the  same  conditions,  to  make  the  powers  of 
society  return  to  the  central  power,  either  in  men  or  money 
■'his,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  the  true  object,  the  prevailing 
character,  of  administration.  From  this  we  may  perceive 
Lhat^  in  times  where  it  is  especially  necessary  to  establish 
union  and  order  in  society,  administration  is  the  great  means 
of  accomplishing  ii, — of  bringing  together,  cementing,  and 
uniting  scaiiercd  and  incoherent  elements.  Such,  in  fact,  was 
the  work  of  the  administration  of  Louis  XIV.  Till  his  time, 
iiuihing  had  been  more  difficult,  in  France  as  widl  as  in  the 
rest  of  Europe,  thnm  to  cause  the  action  of  the  central  power 
to  penetrate  into  all  the  parts  of  society,  and  to  conceiilrato 
into  the  heart  of  the  central  power  the  means  of  strength 
possessed  by  the  society  at  large.  This  was  the  object  of 
Louis's  endeavors,  and  ho  succeeded  in  it  lo  a  certain  extent 
incomparably  bettor,  at  least,  than  preceding  governments  had 
(lone.  I  cannot  enter  into  any  details  ;  but  lake  a  survey  of 
every  kind  of  pubiic  service,  the  taxes,  the  highways,  indue 
try,  the  military  administration,  and  iho  various  establishments 
which  belong  to  any  branch  of  administration  whatever; 
ihero  is  hardly  any  of  them  which  you  will  not  find  lo  have 
c-ilhcr  been  originated,  duveloped,  or  greatly  meliorated,  under 
ihe  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  It  was  as  administrators  that  tho 
greatest  men  of  his  time,  such  as  Colbert  and  Louvois,  dia 
played  their  genius  and  exercised  their  ministerial  functions 
It  was  thus  that  his  government  acquired  a  comprehensive- 
nt^Ks,  a  decision,  and  a  consistency,  which  were  waiitin;;  tit  alt 
too  European  governments  around  him. 

The  ^amc  fact  holds  with  respect  to  this  government,  ks 
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rcgarJs  its  legislative  capacity.  I  will  again  refer  to  the  com- 
parison I  made  in  the  outset  to  the  legislative  activity  of  ihd 
Consular  gorernnicnt,  and  its  prodiidous  lalmr  in  revising  und 
rPiTiodcUing  the  laws.  A  labor  of  the  same  kind  was  undur 
kaken  under  Loviis  XIV.  Tfie  grea  ordinances  which  ho 
passed  and  promijlgaled, — the  ordinancea  on  the  criminal  law, 
on  forma  of  procedure,  on  commerce,  on  the  navy,  on  waters 
ftnd  forests, — are  real  codes  of  law,  which  were  constructed 
in  the  same  manner  as  our  codes,  having  been  discussed  in 
the  Council  of  Slate,  sometimes  under  the  presidency  of 
Kamoignon.  There  are  men  whose  glory  it  is  lo  have  taken 
a  sliare  in  this  labor  and  those  discussions, —  M.  Puss'>rt,  for 
riamplc.  If  wc  had  to  consider  it  simply  in  ilaelf,  wo  should 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  against  the  legislation  of  l^ouis  XIV. 
Ii  is  full  of  faults  which  are  now  evident,  and  which  nobody 
can  dispute ;  it  was  not  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  justice  and 
true  liberty,  but  with  a  view  to  public  order,  and  to  give  legu- 
larity  and  stability  to  the  laws.  But  even  that  alone  was  a 
great  progress;  and  it  cannot  be  doubled  that  the  legislative 
acts  of  Louis  XtV.,  very  superior  to  fho  previous  state  of 
legislation,  powerfully  contributed  to  the  advanceinent  of 
French  society  in  the  career  of  civilization. 

Under  whatever  point  of  view,  then,  we  regard  this  govern- 
ment, we  cnn  at  once  discover  tlio  means  of  its  strength  and 
influence.  It  was,  in  truth,  the  first  government  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  eyes  of  Europe  as  a  power  sure  of  iia 
position,  wliich  had  not  to  dispute  for  its  existence  with  do- 
mestic enemies,  which  was  tranquil  in  regard  to  its  territory 
and  its  people,  and  had  nothing  to  think  of  but  the  care  of 
governing.  Till  then,  all  the  European  governments  hnd 
been  incessantly  plunged  inii  wars  which  deprived  them  of 
security  as  well  as  leisure,  oi  so  assailed  by  parties  and  ene- 
mies at  home,  that  they  passed  their  time  in  fighting  fur  iheir 
existence.  The  government  of  Louis  XIV.  appeared  to  bo 
the  6rst  that  was  engaged  solely  in  managing  its  aflairs  like 
a  power  at  once  derinitive  and  progressive,  which  was  not 
ifrald  of  making  innovations,  because  it  reckoned  upon  the 
nituro  In  fact,  few  governments  have  been  more  given  to 
mnovation.  Compare  it  with  a  government  of  the  same 
oaiure,  with  the  pure  monarchy  of  Philip  II.  in  Spain, 
which  was  more  absolute  than  tliat  of  I.oiiis  X(V.,  and  yet 
K'ais  less  regular  and  tranquil.     How  did  Philip  H.  succeed  iv 
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esiablisliing  absulule  powvr  in  Spain  ?  By  stifling  cvoi^  kinO 
nf  activiiy  in  the  country  ;  by  refusing  his  sanntinn  lo  pverj 
kind  of  improvement,  and  thus  reuilering  ihc  state  of  ^pain 
foippleteiy  su'^onary.  Tl»o  government  of  Louts  XIV,,  or 
ttie  contrary,  was  active  in  every  kind  ol  innovation,  atid 
favorable  lo  the  progreasof  letters,  arU,  ricbes — favorable,  in 
a  word,  to  civilisation.  These  were  the  true  causes  o(  its  pre- 
ponderance in  Europe — a  propomJerance  so  great,  that  it  wa«, 
on  the  Continent,  during  the  suvenleenlh  cealur)%  itot  only  for 
Bovcreigiis,  but  even  for  naLons,  the  type  and  model  of  govern 
nientfi 

It  is  frequently  asked,  and  it  is  impossible  lo  avoid  askitag, 
how  a  power  so  splendid  and  well  established — ^to  judge  from 
ihe  circumstances  1  have  pointed  out  to  you,  should  have  fal- 
len so  quickly  into  a  suite  of  decay  T  how,  after  having  play- 
ed so  great  a  part  in  Europe,  it  became  in  the  following  cen- 
tury so  inconsiderable,  so  weak,  and  so  liula  respei-ted  ?  'i'he 
fact  is  undeniable  :  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  French 
govornnient  stood  nt  the  head  of  European  civilizaiion.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  it  disappeared  ;  il  was  the  society  of 
France,  separated  from  its  ^ovcrnnieut,  and  ofien  in  a  hostile 
position  towards  il,  which  led  the  way  and  guided  the  pro- 
gress of  the  European  world. 

Ilis  here  that  we  discover  the  incorrigible  vice  and  infalli- 
ble ed'ecl  ofabboli^te  power.  I  shall  not  enter  into  any  detail 
respecting  the  fau.  «  of  the  government  of  Ijouis  XIV. ;  and 
there  were  greit  ones.  I  shall  not  speak  either  of  the  war  of 
the  succession  in  Spain,  or  the  revociiiion  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  or  the  excessi^'e  expenditure,  or  many  olber  fata 
measures  which  aHecied  its  character.  I  will  laku  the  merits 
of  the  government,  such  as  [  have  described  them,  I  wil. 
admit  that,  pri)baHly,  tliere  never  was  an  absulnin  power  more 
roniplctely  acknowledged  by  its  age  and  nation,  or  which  hni 
rendered  more  real  services  lo  the  civilization  of  its  country 
as  well  as  to  Europe  in  general.  It  followed,  iiuleed,  Irotn 
the  single  circumstance,  that  this  governmeiil  had  uo  othei 
principle  than  absolute  power,  and  rested  entirely  on  thin, 
basis,  thai  its  decay  was  so  sudden  and  deserved.  What  waa 
tssentially  wanting  to  France  in  Louia  XIV.'s  time  was  in- 
Htitutioiis,  political  pcwers,  which  were  independent  and  self 
i.'xifllenU  capable,  in  short,  of  spontaneous  actio*    and  resist 
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ancr  Th«  ancient  French  instiiulions,  if  lliey  deseive  thr. 
laine,  no  longer  subsisted  ;  Louis  XIV.  cumplelod  their  do- 
9tniction.  He  took  care  not  lo  replace  them  by  new  iustiiu- 
uons  i  they  would  have  constrained  bini,  and  he  did  not  chooee 
constraint.  The  will  and  action  ol'  ilie  central  power  wen: 
rU  thai  appeared  with  splendor  at  thai  epoch.  The  goveni' 
nieni  of  I^ouis  XIV.  is  a  great  fact,  a  powerful  and  brilliaif. 
faci,  but  it  waa  built  upon  sand.  Free  insLitutions  are  a  ^amii- 
lee^  not  only  for  ilie  prudence  of  governmenti*,  but  also  for  theif 
iilabiliiy.  No  system  can  endure  otherwise  than  by  instiliitiona. 
Wherever  abaoluLe  power  has  been  permanent,  it  has  beep 
baaed  upon,  and  supported  by,  real  institutions  ;  sometimes  by 
*-he  division  of  society  into  caster,  distinctly  separated,  and 
ennteiimes  by  a  system  of  religious  institutions.  Under  itie 
reign  of  I^uia  XIV.,  power,  as  well  as  liberty,  needed  infalu- 
tions.  There  was  nothing  in  France,  at  that  time,  to  protect 
either  (he  country  from  the  illejgiumate  action  of  the  govern- 
nirnl,  or  the  government  ilself  against  the  inevitable  action  of 
lime.  Thus,  we  behold  the  government  assisting  its  own  de- 
cay. It  was  not  Louia  XIV,  only  who  grew  old.  and  became 
feeble,  at  t}ie  end  of  his  reign  ;  it  was  ihe  whole  system  o( 
absolute  power.  Pure  monarchy  was  as  much  worn  out  in 
1712,  as  the  monarcli  himself.  And  the  evil  was  so  much 
the  more  serious,  thai  Louis  XIV.  had  destroyed  political 
habits  as  well  as  political  institutions.  'I'hcre  can  be  no  po- 
litical habits  without  imlepDndence  He  only  who  feels  that 
lie  IS  stronv  in  himself,  is  »Iways  capable  cither  of  servuig 
the  ruling  /Hjwer,  or  of  contending  with  it.  Energetic  charac- 
ters disappear  along  with  irtdtpendent  situatiotis,  and  a  Ireo 
and  high  spirit  arises  from  the  security  of  rights. 

We  may,  then,  describe  in  the  following  terms  the  state  in 
which  the  French  nation  and  the  power  of  the  goieriKiiem 
were  left  by  Louis  XIV.:  in  society  there  wa»  a  great  de 
relopment  of  wealth,  strength,  and  intellectual  aciivity  or 
every  kind  ;  and.  along  wiih  tliis  progressive  socioty,  ihera 
was  a  government  essentially  stationary,  and  without  rin^in* 
l»»  adapt  itself  to  the  movement  of  the  people  ;  devoted, 
\fter  half  a  century  of  great  splendor,  to  immohiljiy  and 
vt^iiakness,  and  already  fallen,  even  in  the  hietime  of  its  fuuu* 
im,  into  a  decay  almost  resembling  dissolution.  Such  was 
the  situation  of  France  at  the  expiraiion  of  the  seventeenth 
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cpniury,  and  which  impressed  upon  the  subsequent  peiiod  nc 
different  a  dircct«>n  ajid  character. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  fur  me  to  remark  thai  a  great  more* 
meni  of  the  human  fiiiiid,  that  a  spirit  of  (ree  inquiry,  wv 
khe  predominant  feamre,  the  essentiai  fact  of  the  oiehiceniii 
century.  You  hare  already  heard  from  this  chair  a  great 
(leal  on  this  topic  ;  you  liave  atready  beard  litis  momentous 
period  characterized,  by  the  voices  of  a  philosophic  orator 
and  an  eloquent  philosoplier.*  '  cannot  pretend^  in  the 
small  space  of  time  which  remains  to  lue,  lo  follow  aJl  the 
phases  of  the  great  TcvoJution  which  was  then  accomplished; 
neither,  however,  can  I  leave  you  without  calling  your  atten- 
tion lo  some  of  its  features  which  perhaps  have  been  too  little 
reiriarked. 

The  lirsl,  wbich  occurs  to  me  in  tlie  ouisct,  and  wliich,  in- 
deed, I  liavo  alroajy  pointed  out^  is  tlio  almost  entire  disap- 
pearance (so  to  speak)  of  the  government  in  ihe  course  of  tlio 
eigliteenth  century^  and  the  appearance  of  the  human  mind 
as  the  principal  and  almost  sole  actor.  Excepting  in  what 
concerned  foreign  relations,  under  the  ministry  of  .he  Duko 
de  Clioiscul,  and  in  some  great  concessions  made  lo  the  gen- 
eral bent  of  the  public  mind,  in  the  American  war,  for  exam- 
ple • — excepting,  I  say,  in  some  events  of  this  kind,  lliere 
perhaps  never  was  a  government  so  inactive,  apathetic,  and 
inert,  aa  the  French  governmeiil  of  that  time.  In  place  of 
the  ambitious  and  active  government  of  Louis  XIV. ^  which 
was  everywhere,  and  at  the  head  of  everj'thing,  you  liave  a 
power  whose  only  endeavor,  so  much  did  it  tremble  for  its 
own  safely,  was  to  slink  from  public  \'iew — to  hide  itseir  from 
danger,  it  was  the  nation  which,  by  its  intellectual  movement, 
interfered  with  everything,  and  alone  possessed  moral  author- 
ity, the  only  real  authority. 

A  aecund  characteristic  which  strikes  mo  in  iho  state  of 
the  human  mind  in  the  eighteenth  century,  is  the  universality 
f»f  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry.  Till  then,  and  particularly  in  tbfH 
sixteenth  century,  free  inquiry  had  been  exercised  in  a  very 
limited  Jield  ;  its  object  had  l>een  sometimes  religious  qut  s- 
liouSy  and  sometimes  religious  and  poUlical  questions  conjoin* 
od ;  but  its  preteusious  did  not  extend  much  further.  In  the 
eightocnih  century,  on  the  contrary,  free  inquiry  became  uni 

*  The  lectures  of  Villemain  and  Cousin. 
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rersal  in  ita  character  and  objects:  religion,  politics,  pure 
philosophy,  man  and  society,  moral  and  physical  science — 
everything  became,  at  once,  the  subject  of  study,  doubt,  and 
system  ;  the  ancienl  sciences  were  overturned ;  new  acieiicee 
spnm^  up.  It  was  a  movement  which  proceeded  in  every 
direction,  though  emanating  from  one  and  the  same  impulse 
This  movement,  moreover,  had  one  peculiarity,  which  per 
haps  can  be  met  with  at  no  other  time  in  the  liiator}*  of  ihc 
world;  that  of  being  purely  speculative.  Until  that  lime,  in 
all  great  human  revolutions  aciion  had  promptly  mingled  it- 
self with  s]>eculaaon.  'I'hus,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
religious  revolution  had  begunby  ideas  and  discussions  purely 
intellectual ;  but  it  had,  almost  immediately,  led  to  events. 
The  leaders  of  the  jntellectual  parties  had  very  speedily  be- 
come loaders  of  jmlitical  parlii^s;  iho  roalttics  of  life  had 
mingled  with  the  workings  of  the  intellect.  The  same  thing 
had  been  the  case,  in  the  sevenLeenlh  century,  in  tlie  English 
revolution.  In  France,  in  the  eighteenih  century,  we  see  the 
human  mind  exercising  itself  upon  all  subjects, — upon  ideas 
which,  from  their  connexion  with  the  real  interests  of  life 
necessarily  had  the  most  prompt  and  powerful  influcnco  upon 
events.  And  yet  the  promoters  of,  and  partakers  in,  these 
great  discussions,  conti[iued  to  be  strangers  to  every  kind  of 
practical  activity,  pure  speculators,  who  observed,  judged,  and 
•poke  without  ever  proceeding  to  practice.  Tlicre  never  was 
a  period  m  which  the  government  of  facts,  and  external  real- 
ities, was  so  completely  distinct  from  the  governrnont  of 
thought,  'i'hc  separation  of  spiritual  from  temporal  atfairr 
bos  never  been  real  in  £urope,  except  in  the  eighteenth  ceu- 
lury.  For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  tlie  spiritual  world  deve- 
loped itself  quite  separately  from  the  temporal  wurld  ;  a  fact 
of  the  greatest  itnporiunce,  and  which  had  a  great  influence 
on  the  course  of  events.  It  gave  a  singular  character  of  pride 
and  inexperience  to  the  mode  of  thinking  of  iho  time :  phi- 
losophy was  never  more  ambitious  of  governing  the  world,  uiid 
never  more  completely  failed  in  its  object.  1'his  necessarily 
'ed  to  resiUis  ;  the  intellectual  movement  necessarily  gave,  al 
last,  an  impulse  to  external  events  ;  and,  as  they  had  been 
totally  separated,  their  meeting  was  so  nuich  the  more  diffi 
rtdt   and  their  collision  so  much  the  more  violent. 


We  can  hanlly  now  be   surprised  ai  another  characlei  of 
Ui6  numan  mind  at  litis  epoch,  I  mean  its  extreme  btdihicfif. 
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Prior  to  ihis,  its  greateBt  activity  had  always  been  rustruinei* 
hy  certain  harrioris ;  man  had  hvcd  in  thn  midHt  of  faoift,  sonx 
of  which  inspired  him  with  caulioii,  and  repressed,  lo  a  cer* 
Uiin  degree,  liis  tendency  to  rnovcntent.  In  the  oighteentij 
cenlury,  I  shoidd  really  be  al  a  loss  lo  say  what  external  fact* 
were  respeclod  by  the  huinau  mind,  or  exercised  any  in6u- 
piice  over  it ;  i*  entertained  nothing  but  haired  or  cunteni^rf 
Tor  ihe  whole  nocial  system;  it  considered  itself  called  upon 
to  leform  all  things ;  it  looked  upon  it«clf  as  a  sort  of  creator  » 
institutions,  opinions,  manners,  society,  even  man  himself, — 
all  seemed  lo  require  tobe  re-motlcllcd,and  human  reason  un- 
dertook the  task.  Whenever^  before,  had  the  htiman  mind 
displayed  such  daring  boldiieas  T 


Such,  then,  was  the  power  which,  in  tlie  course  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  confronted  with  what  remained  of  l\w 
i>uveniment  of  Louis  XiV.  It  is  clear  lo  us  all  that  a  colli- 
sion between  these  two  unequal  forces  was  unavoidtiblo.  The 
leading  fact  of  llie  English  revolution,  the  struggle  belween 
free  inquiry  and  pure  monarchy,  was  therefore  sure  to  be  re- 
peated in  Franco.  The  dill'erences  between  the  two  cases, 
undoublodly,  were  great,  and  necessarily  perpetuated  them 
selves  in  the  results  of  each  ;  but,  at  bottom,  the  general  sit- 
uation of  both  was  similar,  and  the  event  itself  nm.st  be  ex- 
plained in  the  same  manner. 

• 

I  by  no  means  intend  to  exhibit  the  infinite  consequences 
of  this  coUision  in  France.  1  am  drawing  towards  the  close 
of  this  course  of  lectures,  and  must  hasten  to  conclude.  1 
wish,  however,  before  quilting  you,  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  gravest,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  instructive  fact 
which  this  great  speclaclt'  has  revealed  to  us.  li  is  the  dan- 
ger, the  evil,  ihe  insurmountnble  vice  of  absolute  power 
wheresoever  it  may  exist,  whatsoever  name  it  may  bear,  and 
for  whatever  object  it  maybe  exercised.  Wo  liave  seen  tbat 
the  government  of  Louis  XIV.  perished  almcst  from  this  sin- 
elc  cause.  The  power  which  succeeded  it,  the  human  mind, 
the  real  sovereign  of  the  eighteenth  century,  underwent  the 
sa:ne  fate  ;  in  its  turn,  it  possessed  almost  absolute  power  ;  ii5 
vs  turn  Its  confidence  in  itself  became  excessive,  lis  move- 
ment was  noble,  good,  and  useful ;  and,  were  it  necessary  foi 
me  I)  give  a  general  opinion  on  the  subject,  I  should  rendilj 
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4ay  ihat  tho  eighieenUi  eoniury  appears  to  mc  one  of  ihe 
eratideat  epocKa  in  the  history  of  tho  world,  tliat  perhaps 
vvhich  ha«  done  the  greatest  service  to  mankind,  and  has  pro 
duced  the  greatest  and  most  general  improvement.  If  1  were 
called  upon,  however,  to  paHS  judgment  upon  its  ministry  (if 
I  may  use  such  an  expression),  I  should  pronounce  senience 
in  ii8  favor.  It  is  not  the  less  true,  however,  thai  ihe  abso* 
iuie  power  exercised  at  this  period  hy  the  human  mind  cor 
rupledit,  and  that  it  entertained  an  illegiumaie  aversion  to  the 
subsisting  slate  of  things,  and  to  all  opmions  which  ditfered 
from  the  prevailing  one  ; — an  aversion  which  led  to  error  and 
tyranny.  The  proportion  of  error  and  tyranny,  indeed,  which 
mingled  itself  in  the  triumpli  of  human  reason  at  the  end  of 
the  ceiilur)' — a  proportion^  the  grealncss  of  whirh  cannot  be 
dissembled,  and  whiuh  ought  to  be  exposed  instead  o(  being 
passed  over — this  iufusion  of  error  and  tyranny,  I  say,  was  a 
consequence  of  the  delusion  inlo  which  the  human  mind  waa 
led  at  that  period  hy  the  extent  of  its  power.  It  is  the  duiy,- 
and  will  be,  1  believe,  the  peculiar  event  of  our  time,  lo  ac- 
knowledge that  all  power,  whether  intellectual  or  temporal, 
whether  belonging  to  governments  or  people,  to  philosopUers 
or  ministers,  in  whatever  cause  it  maybe  exercised— that  all 
numan  power,  I  say,  bears  within  itself  a  natural  vice,  a  prin- 
ciple of  feebleness  aud  abuse,  which  renders  it  necessary  that 
it  should  bo  limited.  Now,  there  is  nothing  but  the  general 
freedom  of  every  right,  interest,  and  opinion,  the  free  mani- 
festation and  legal  existence  of  all  tlietje  forces- — theie  is 
nothing,  1  aay,  but  a  system  which  ensures  all  iJiis,  can  re- 
strain every  particular  force  or  power  within  its  legitimate 
rounds,  and  prevent  it  from  encroaching  on  the  others,  so  as 
to  produce  the  real  and  benedcial  subsistence  of  free  inquiry. 
For  us,  this  is  tho  gre;it  result,  the  great  mora]  of  the  strugglfl 
which  took  place  at  tho  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  be- 
tween what  maybe  called  tempora)  absolute  power  and  spirit 
ual  absolute  power 


I  am  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  task  which  I  undtvitmk 
You  wi*l  remember,  that,  in  beginning  this  course,  I  Htaied 
tltal  my  object  was  to  give  you  a  general  view  of  theduvelup- 
ment  of  European  civilization,  from  tho  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  to  the  present  time.  1  have  passed  very  rapidly  ovei 
■  his  long  career ;  so  rapidly  that  it  has  been  quite  out  uf  u\} 
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|>owcr  even  to  touch  upon  every  thing  of  imporUnce,  cir  tt 
bring  proofs  of  those  facts  lo  which  1  have  drawn  your  atten- 
tion. I  hope,  however,  that  I  haro  attained  my  end,  which 
was  to  murk  the  great  epochs  of  the  development  of  modem 
society.  Ailow  me  to  add  a  word  more.  I  endeavored,  at  the 
outset,  (o  define  civilization,  lo  describe  the  fact  which  beam 
that  name.  Civilization  appeared  to  me  to  consist  of  two 
pnncipal  facts,  the  development  of  human  society  and  that  of 
man  himself;  on  the  one  hand,  his  political  and  social,  and 
on  the  other,  his  internal  and  moral,  advancement.  This  year 
I  have  confined  myself  to  the  history  of  society.  I  have  ex* 
hibiied  civilization  only  in  its  social  point  of  view.  I  hare 
said  nothing  of  the  development  of  man  himself.  I  have  made 
no  attempt  lo  give  you  the  history  of  opinions, — of  the  moral 
progress  of  human  nature.  I  intend,  when  wo  meet  again 
here,  next  season,  to  confine  myself  especially  to  France, 
to  study  with  you  the  history  of  French  civilization,  but  to 
study  it  in  detail  and  under  its  various  aspects.  I  shall  try 
to  moke  you  acquainted  not  only  with  ilie  history  of  society 
in  France,  but  aUo  with  that  of  man  ;  to  follow,  along  with 
you,  the  progress  of  institutions,  opinions,  and  intellectual  la- 
bors of  every  sort,  and  thus  lo  arrive  at  a  comprehension  of 
what  has  been,  in  the  most  complete  and  general  sense,  the 
development  of  our  glorious  country.  In  the  past,  as  welt  a^ 
in  the  future,  she  has  a  right  to  our  warmest  affection* 
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ADVEETISEMENT. 


The  following  Lectures  were  delivered  by  M.  Guizoi, 
tn  Uie  years  1328,  1829,  and  1830,  at  the  Old  Sorbjnue 
now  llie  scat  of  the  Faculte  cfcj  Lettrcs,  of  Paris,  on  al« 
temate  days  witli  MM.  Cousin  and  Vitlcmain,  a  triad  of 
lecturers  whose  brilliant  exliibitions,  tlie  crowds  which 
thronged  their  Iccturu-rooms,  and  the  stir  they  excited  in 
the  active  and  aspiring  minds  so  numerous  among  the 
French  youth,  the  future  historian  will  commemorate  as 
among  the  remarkable  appearances  of  that  important 
era. 

The  first  portion  of  these  Lectures,  those  comprising 
the  General  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe,  have  al- 
ready appeared.  The  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Civili" 
zation  in  France^  are  now  for  the  first  lime  translated. 
Of  these  Lectures,  it  is  most  justly  observed  by  the 
Edinburgh  Review :  ''  Tlierc  is  a  consistency,  a  cohe- 
rence, a  comprehensiveness,  and  what  the  Germans 
would  term  many-sidedness,  in  the  manner  of  M  Gui 
zoL*s  fulfihncijt  of  his  task,  that  laaiiifcsts  him  one  to 
whom  the.  whole  subject  is  famiUar    that  exhibits  a  full 
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poa&ession  of  the  facts  which  have  any  important  bearing 
upon  his  conclusions  ;  and  a  deUberatcness,  amaturcncss 
an  entire  absence  of  haste  or  crudity,  in  his  explanations 
of  hiBtorical  phenomena,  which  gi\e  evidence  of  a  genera) 
scheme  so  weli  ivrought  out  and  digested  beforehand, 
tliat  the  labors  of  resca*ch  and  of  thought  necessary  for 
the  whole  work,  seem  to  have  been  performed  before  any 
part  was  committed  to  paper." 
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Maay  of  you  will  call  to  aiind  the  nature  and  aim  of  a 
course  of  lecturer  whiuh  were  bruiigbt  lo  a  dose  some  monilm 
since.  Timt  coursi;  was  cursory  and  of  a  general  nature, 
then  attemptCHi,  in  a  very  short  period  of  time,  lo  pluce  be- 
fore you  on  liisloricul  viuw  of  European  civilizution.  1 
hastenod,  as  it  worci  Anin  point  to  point,  conrniing  myself 
strictly  to  general  facts  and  assertions,  at  the  risk  of  being 
•oinclinies  misunderstood  and  perhufhi  discredited. 

Necessity,  as  you  know,  imposed   this  mctJiod  upon  me; 
but  in  spite  of  this  necessily  I  should  have  been  miicii  pained 
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by  the  inconveniences  which  arose  from  it.  had  1  not  foreseen 
that  lu  a  I'uluro  course  I  should  be  enabled  lo  remedy  it ;  and 
had  i  not  proposed  to  myself,  at  the  time,  to  complete,  at  soma 
future  period,  the  outline  which  I  then  tract^d,  and  of  leading 
you  to  the  general  results  whicfi  I  placed  before  you,  by  the 
samo  path  which  I  myself  hud  followed,  on  attentive  and 
complete  study  of  the  facts.  Such  is  the  end  at  which  I  now 
aim. 

Two  methods  offer  themselves  as  tending  to  the  attainment 
of  the  proposed  end.  I  might  either  recommence  the  course 
,  of  last  summer,  and  review  the  general  history  of  European 
civilization  in  its  whole  extent,  by  giving  in  detail  that  which 
it  was  impossible  to  give  in  mass,  and  hy  again  passing  over 
with  more  leisurely  steps  that  ground  which  boforo  was  gone 
over  in  almost  breathless  haste.  Or  I  miglU  study  the  history 
of  civilization  in  a  single  great  country,  in  one  of  the  princi- 
pal  European  nations  in  which  it  has  been  developed,  and 
thus,  by  confining  the  fieXd  of  my  researches,  be  the  bettei 
enabled  thoroughly  to  explore  iL 

The  first  method  seemed  to  offer  serious  inconveniences. 
It  would  be  very  diffvcultj  if  not  impossible,  to  maintain  any 
unity  in  a  history  with  so  extensive  a  rangOj  and  which,  at 
the  same  time,  should  be  perfect  in  all  its  details.  We  dis- 
covered last  summer,  that  there  was  a  true  unity  running 
through  European  civilization  ;  but  tfiis  unity  is  only  visible 
in  general  actions  and  grand  results.  We  must  ascend  the 
highest  mountain  beJbre  the  petty  inequalities  and  diversities 
of  the  surface  will  become  invisitile^  and  before  we  can  dis- 
cover the  general  aspect,  and  the  true  and  essential  nature 
of  the  entire  country.  When  we  quit  general  facts  and  wish 
to  look  into  particular^  the  unity  vanishes^  tike  diversities 
again  appear,  and  in  the  variety  of  occurrences  one  loses 
sight  of  both  causes  and  elFecls  ;  so  that  to  give  a  detailed 
history,  and  still  to  preserve  some  harmony,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  narrow  the  field  of  inquiry. 

There  is  also  another  great  objection  to  this  method,  in  the 
immense  extent  and  diversity  of  knowledge  which  it  pre. 
supposes  and  requires  both  in  the  speaker  and  his  audience. 
Those  who  wish  to  trace  with  motlKrate  accuracy  the  course 
of  European  civiHa:alion  should  have  a  sufficiently  intimate 
acquaintance,  not  only  with  llie  events  which  have  passed 
among  each  people,  with  their  history^  but  likewise,  with 
Iheir  language,  literature,  and  philosophy,  In  short,  with  all 
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phases  of  their  career;  a  work  which  is  evidently  alnioat  im- 
possible, and  certainly  so  in  the  time  which  we  could  spend 
upon  it. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  by  studying  the  history  of  civiliza. 
lion  in  one  great  European  nation,  ]  shall  arrive  more 
quickly  at  the  desired  result.  The  unity  of  the  narrative 
will  then,  indeed,  be  compatible  with  details ;  there  is  in  every 
country  a  certain  national  harmony,  which  is  the  result  of 
the  oommunity  of  manners,  laws,  lan^age,  and  events,  and 
this  harmony  is  imprinted  in  the  civilizalion.  We  may  puss 
from  fact  to  fact  witlrout  losing  sight  of  the  whole  picture. 
And  lastly,  though  I  will  not  say  that  it  can  easily  be  done, 
it  is  yet  possible  to  combine  the  knowledge  necessary  for  such 
a  work. 

I  have  therefore  decided  upon  this  second  method,  upon 
that  of  abandoning  the  general  history  of  European  civiiiau- 
tion,  in  all  the  nations  which  have  contributed  thereto,  and 
confining  myself  to  the  civilization  of  one  country,  which,  if 
wc  note  the  diiferences  between  it  and  other  countries,  may 
become,  for  our  purpose,  an  image  of  the  whole  destiny  of 
Europe. 

The  ehoice  of  metliod  being  onoe  made,  that  of  a  nation 
e-aaily  follows ;  I  have  taken  the  history  and  civilization  of 
France.  1  shall  certainly  not  deny  having  experienced  a 
sensation  of  pleasure  while  making  this  choice.  No  one  will 
deny  that  tho  emotions  of  patriotism  are  legitimate,  provided 
they  be  sanctioned  by  truth  and  reason.  Some  there  are,  in 
the  present  day,  who  seem  to  fear  that  patriotism  suffers  mucti 
from  the  enlargement  of  ideas  and  scntimcnt.s,  arising  from 
il)e  actual  state  of  European  civilization  ;  they  predict  that 
it  will  become  enervated,  and  lose  itself  in  cosnwpolitism. 
I  cannot  share  such  fears.  In  tho  present  day,  it  will  be  with 
patriotism  as  with  all  human  actions,  feelings,  and  opinions. 
It  is  condemned,  I  admit,  incessantly  to  undergo  the  test  of 
publicity,  of  inquiry  and  discussion ;  it  is  condemned  no 
longer  to  remain  a  mere  prejudice,  habit,  or  a  blind  ana  ex- 
clusive passion  ;  it  must  give  a  reason  for  itself.  It  will  bo 
oppressed  by  this  necessity  no  more  than  any  natural  anc 
legitimate  feelings  are ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  become  re- 
fined and  elevated.  These  are  the  tests  to  which  it  must 
aubmitf  and  it  will  soar  above  them.  I  can  truly  say,  if 
any  other  history  in  Eumpe  had  appeared  to  mo  greater,  more 
instructive,  or  better  suitt^d  to  represent  the  general  oourw 
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of  civilization  than  that  of  Frnnce,  1  should  have  chosen  it" 
Uul  I  have  reasons  for  selecting  France ;  independently  of 
the  special  interest  which  its  history  has  Ibr  us,  France  hiuf 
long  since  been  proclaimed  hy  all  Europe  the  most  civilized 
of  its  nations.  Whenever  the  opinion  of  the  struj^gle  has  not 
been  between  the  national  all-love,  when  one  seeks  Uie  (rue 
and  disinterested  opinion  of  people  in  the  ideas  and  aclionfl 
whereisL  it  manifests  itself  indirectly,  without  taking  the  ibim 
of  a  controversy,  wo  find  that  France  is  acknowledged  to  bo 
the  country  in  which  civilization  hna  appeared  in  its  most 
complete  form,  where  it  has  been  most  communicative,  and 
where  it  has  most  forcibly  struck  the  European  imagination. 

And  we  must  not  suppose,  that  the  superiority  of  this 
country  is  solely  attributable  to  the  amenity  of  our  social  re- 
lations, to  the  gentleness  of  our  manners,  or  to  tliat  easy  and 
animated  life  which  people  bo  of^cn  coma  to  seek  among  us. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  partly  arises  from  these  atlri, 
butes ;  but  the  fact  of  which  1  speak  has  more  profound  and 
universal  causes:  it  is  not  a  fashion,  as  might  have  been 
supposed  when  the  question  was  concerning  tlie  civilization 
of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  neither  is  it  a  popular  ebullition, 
OS  a  view  of  cur  own  times  would  lead  us  lo  suppose.  The 
preference  which  the  disinterested  opinion  of  Europe  acdbrds 
to  French  civilization  is  philosophically  just ;  it  is  the  result 
uf  an  instinctive  judgment,  doubtless  in  some  measure  con- 
fused, but  well  based,  upon  the  essential  elements  and  genera] 
nature  of  civilization. 

You  will  call  to  mind  the  definition  of  civilization  I  at- 
tempted  to  give  in  the  conmiencemenl  of  the  former  course 
of  lectures.  I  there  souglit  to  discover  wliat  ideas  allucU 
themselves  to  this  word  tn  the  commoti  use  of  men.  It  ap- 
peared to  mc,  on  a  reference  to  general  opinion,  that  civiliza- 
tion essentially  uonsists  of  two  nrinciples  ;  tho  improvement 
of  the  exterior  and  general  condition  of  man,  and  that  of  his 
inward  and  personal  nature  ;  in  a  word,  in  the  improvement 
both  of  society  and  of  humanity. 

And  it  is  not  these  two  principles  of  themselves,  which  con- 
stitute civilization  ;  lo  bring  it  to  perfection,  their  intimate  and 
rapid  union,  simultuneousncss,  and  reciprocal  action,  are  ab- 
solutely necessary.  I  showed  that  if  they  do  not  alwrnyn 
arrive  conjointly — thul  if,  at  one  tune,  the  improvement  of 
society,  and  at  another,  that  of  individual  man,  progresaee 
tuKe  quickly  or  extends  further,  tliey  arc  not  the  less  ncces* 
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^^  Hiry  the  one  to  the  other  ;  they  excite  euoh  oUicr,  eukI  soonci 
^^m  or  later  will  amnlgamatc.  When  one  progresses  ibr  any 
^H  length  (jf  time  without  tlte  other,  aud  when  their  union  is  lon(> 
interrupted,  a  feeling  ol'  regret,  and  ul'  dl  painful  hiatus  uuij 
incompleteness,  seizes  the  spectators.  If  au  im{x:irtant  social 
improvement,  a  great  progress  in  material  well  being,  isniani- 
Tested  aniong  a  people  without  being  accompanied  by  intt;41ec- 
tual  improvement,  or  an  analogous  progression  in  mind  ;  the 
•ocial  improvement  seems  precarious,  inexplicable,  and  almoa*. 
unjust.  One  a^^ks  what  general  ideas  have  produced  and  jus. 
tiAed  it,  or  to  what  principles  it  attaches  itseli'.  One  wishes 
to  assure  oneself  that  it  will  not  be  limited  to  particular  gene- 
rations, to  a  single  country  ;  but  that  it  will  spread  and  com- 
municate itself,  and  that  it  will  fill  every  nation.  And  how 
can  social  improvenieot  spread  and  communicate  ilsell'  but 
by  ideas,  upon  the  wings  of  doctrines  ?  Ideas  aione  mock  at 
distance,  pass  over  oceans,  and  everywhere  make  ihcmsolves 
^  received  and  comprehended,     liesides,  such  is  the  noble  na- 

^H  ture  of  humanity^  that  it  cannot  sec  a  great  improvemeut  in 
^B  material  strenf:;lli,  without  aspiring  to  the  moral  strength 
F  which  should  be  joined  with  it  and  direct  it ;  something  sub- 

r  ordinate  remains  imprinted  on  social  improvement,  as  long  ns 

it  bears  no  fruit  but  mere  physical  prosperity,  as  long  as  it 
does  not  raise  the  min<l  of  man  to  the  level  of  his  condition. 

So,  on  the  other  bund,  if  any  great  intellectual  improvemeni 
appears,  unaccompanied  by  asocial  progress, one  feels  uneasy 
and  surprised.  It  seems  as  if  we  saw  a  beautiful  tree  devoid 
of  fruit,  or  a  sun  bringing  with  it  neither  heat  nor  fertility. 
Ora  feels  a  kind  of  disdain  ibr  ideas  thus  barren,  anil  not 
seising  upon  the  external  world.  And  not  only  do  we  feel  a 
disdain  for  tlieir.^  but  in  tjie  end  we  doubt  their  reasonablu 
legitimacy  and  truth ;  one  is  templed  to  believe  them  chime- 
rical, when  they  show  themselves  powerless  and  incapable  of 
governing  human  condition.  So  powerfully  is  man  impressed 
with  the  feeling  that  his  bu^ine^i  upon  eurlh  Is  to  truiislorui 
the  ideal  into  thn  nrtual,  to  ri*form  and  regulate  the  world 
which  ne  inhabits  according  to  tlie  truth  he  coooeives;  so 
clo&cly  are  the  two  great  elements  of  civilixulion,  social  and 
intellectual  development,  bound  to  one  another  ;  so  true  is  it 
that  its  perfection  consists,  not  only  in  their  union,  but  in  their 
simultancousness,  and  in  the  extent,  facility,  and  rapidity  witl; 
which  tliey  mutually  evoke  and  produce  tLemselves. 

Let  us  now  endeavor  to  regard  from  this  point  of  view  tht* 
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Compare  the  inlellcctual  stale  of  tlio  German  reformerj  ui 
itic  sixltit'iith  century- — Luther,  Meh-iuuthou,  Buccr,  and  many 
others — compare,  1  say,  the  Ucvelopmr'ni  of  mind  which  ir 
tiliOH'n  iu  their  wcirks  with  tho  contemponuieous  manners  of 
iho  country.  Wiiut  a  disparity  !  in  ihu  sevontcculJi  century. 
place  the  ideas  of  Leibnitz,  tlic  studies  of  his  disciples,  and 
tiie  Gorman  umversiiies,  by  the  side  of  the  manners  M-hicb 
prevailed,  not  only  among  tiie  people,  but  aliio  among  the  su* 
|>erior  classes  j  read,  on  one  side,  the  writings  of  the  philoso- 
phers, ^d,  on  the  other,  the  memoirs  which  paint  iho  court  of 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg  or  Itavaria.  \Vhal  a  contraKl  t 
When  wo  arrive  al  our  own  times,  this  contrast  is  yet  mote 
striking.  It  is  n  common  saying  in  ihe  present  day,  that  bii- 
youd  tiie  Rhine,  ideas  and  facts,  the  intellectual  and  the  real 
orflors,  are  almost  entirely  separated.  No  one  is  ignorant  of 
what  lias  been  the  activity  o(  spirit  in  Germany  for  the  lost 
^Hy  years;  in  all  classes,  in  philosophy,  histonr',  general  lite- 
rature, or  poetry,  it  has  advojiced  very  far.  It  may  be  said 
that  it  has  not  always  followed  tiic  best  path  ;  one  may  contf^st 
part  of  tlie  results  at  which  it  1ms  arrived;  yet  concerning  its 
energy  and  extensive  developnieal  it  is  im]K)Ssiblc  to  dispute. 
But  assuredly  the  social  state  and  public  condition  have  not 
advanced  at  the  same  puce.  Without  doubt,  there  also  pro- 
gress uiid  amelioration  have  been  mafie  ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  draw  a  c()m[>arison  between  (he  two  fjicts.  l^hus,  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  all  works  in  Gerniuny,  hi  poetry,  philoso- 
phy, or  history,  is  a  non-acquaintance  with  the  exturaul  world, 
the  absence  of  the  feeling  of  reality.  One  perceives,  in  read- 
ing them,  tliat  Ufo  and  facts  have  exercised  but  little  influence 
upon  the  authors,  that  they  have  nut  pre-occupied  their  ima- 
gination ;  they  have  lived  retired  within  themselves,  by  turns 
enthusiasts  or  logicians.  Just  us  the  practical  genius  every- 
wliero  show^  itself  in  England,  so  the  pure  intellectual  uc* 
livity  is  the  dominant  feature  of  Gennau  civilization. 

In  Italy  we  shall  find  neither  one  nor  the  other  of  ihesi 
characters.  Italian  civilization  has  been  neillter  essentially 
practical  as  that  of  England,  nor  almost  exclusively  speculative 
as  that  of  Germany  ;  in  Italy,  neitlier  great  development  of 
individual  intelligence,  nor  8<:'cia!  skill  ond  ability  have  been 
ivuntiug  ;  the  Italians  have  ilourished  und  excelled  ut  one  and 
tlie  same  time  in  the  pure  sciences,  thu  arts  and  philosophy, 
us  well  OS  in  practical  ailuirs  and  life.  For  some  time,  it  b 
trne,  Italy  seems  to  have  stujiped  hi  both  of  these  progre& 
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lions;  society  and  the  human  mind  seem  enervated  and 
paralysed  ;  but  one  feels,  ujwti  looking  closely,  thai  this  is  no 
the  t-tieot  of  nii  iiiwurd  and  imtional  incapacity  ;  it  is  fro* 
without  that  Italy  >»  weighed  down  and  impeded  ;  she  re- 
scmbtes  a  bcauUluI  flower  that  wishes  to  blossom,  but  is  coin- 
pressed  in  every  part  by  a  cold  and  ruile  hand.  Neither 
intellectual  nor  poliiicol  oupucity  has  perished  in  Italy  ;  it 
wants  that  which  it  has  always  wanted,  and  which  is  every- 
where one  of  the  vital  conditions  of  civilization, — it  wants 
faith,  the  faith  in  truth.  I  wish  to  make  myself  correctly 
understood,  and  not  In  have  attributed  to  my  words  &  different 
Hcnse  from  that  whioh  1  intend  la  convey.  1  mean  here, 
by  faith,  that  confidence  in  truth,  which  nut  only  causes  it  to 
be  held  as  trulh^  and  which  satisties  ihn  mind,  but  which  given 
men  a  confidence  in  right  to  reign  over  the  world,  to  gov- 
ern facts,  and  in  its  [tower  to  succeed.  It  is  by  this 
feeling  that,  once  having  possession  of  truth,  man  feels  called 
upon  to  introduce  it  into  external  facts,  to  reform  them, 
and  to  regulate  them  according  to  reason.  Well,  it  is  this 
which  is  a]mo.st  univers^illy  wanted  in  Italy;  she  hay  been 
lertile  in  great  minds,  and  in  univoisal  ideas  ;  she  has  been 
thronged  with  men  of  rare  pracliuui  ability,  versed  in  the 
knowledge  of  all  conditions  ot  external  life,  anri  in  the  art  of 
conducting  and  mmmging  society  ;  but  these  two  classes  of 
men  and  facts  have  remained  strangers  to  each  other.  The 
nr>en  of  universal  ideas,  the  speculative  spirits,  have  not  be- 
Ueved  in  the  duty,  perhaps  not  even  in  the  right,  of  influenc- 
ing society  ;  although  confident  in  the  truth  of  their  principles, 
they  have  doubted  their  power.  Men  oF  action,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  masters  of  society,  have  hold  small  account  of 
universal  ideas  ;  they  have  scarcely  ever  felt  a  desire  to 
regulate,  according  to  fixed  principles,  tho  facts  ivliich'  came 
under  llteir  dominion.  B<ith  have  acted  as  if  it  was  d(»sirable 
merely  to  know  ifie  truth,  but  as  if  it  had  no  further  influence, 
and  demanded  nothing  more.  It  is  this,  alike  in  the  filU-enth 
century  and  in  later  limes,  that  has  been  the  weuk  side  of 
civilization  in  lluly  ;  it  is  this  which  has  struck  with  a  kind 
of  barrenness  both  its  speculative  genius  and  its  practical 
ability  ;  here  the  two  powers  have  not  lived  in  recii)rocal  con- 
fidence, in  correspondence,  in  continual  nclion  and  reaction. 

There  is  another  great  country  of  which,  indeed,  1  speak 
more  out  of  consideration  and  respect  for  h  noble  and  unhappy 
•alion,  than  from  necessity  ;  1  mean  Spain.  Neither  greM 
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minds  nor  great  events  have  been  M-onting  in  Spain  ;  under 
standing  and  Jtuniun  society  have  at  times  appeared  tlicre  ia 
all  their  glory  ;  but  these  are  isolated  facts,  cast  here  and  there 
ihroughoul  Spanish  history,  like  palin-trrjos  on  a  desert.  The 
fundumcntal  chunicter  of  civiha^ation,  lis  continued  and  uni. 
vcraal  progress,  seems  denied  in  Spuiii^  as  much  to  the  human 
mind  as  to  society.  There  has  been  either  sc»leinn  immobility, 
or  fruitless  revolutions.  Seek  one  great  iden,  or  social 
amelioration,  one  pliik»t(>phieul  system  or  lertile  institution, 
which  Spain  has  given  to  l-luropo  ;  there  are  none  such  :  thin 
nation  has  remained  isolated  in  Europe  ;  it  has  received  an 
little  from  it  as  it  has  contributed  to  it.  I  should  have  re- 
proached myself,  had  1  wholly  omitted  its  name;  but  i\a 
civilization  is  of  small  importance  in  the  history  of  the  civili- 
zatinn  of  Europe. 

You  see  that  the  fundamontiil  principle,  Lfie  sublime  fact  of 
general  civilization,  the  intiitiate  and  rapid  iinlnn,  and  the 
burmonious  development  of  ideas  and  facts,  in  the  inleU 
lectual  and  real  orders,  has  been  produced  in  neither  of  the 
great  countries  at  which  we  have  glanced.  Somotliing  i» 
uBsentially  wanting  in  all  of  fhcm  to  complete  civilization ; 
neither  of  them  offers  us  the  complete  imago,  the  pure  typo  of 
civilization  in  all  ita  conditions,  and  with  all  its  great  charac 
teristios. 

In  France  it  is  dtlPerent.  In  France,  tlie  inlellectuul  and 
social  development  have  nevnr  failed  each  other.  Here 
society  and  man  have  always  progresscnl  and  impn>ved,  i 
will  not  say  abreast  aiul  equally,  but  within  a  sliurt  distance 
of  each  other.  By  the  side  of  groat  events,  revolutions,  and 
public  ameliorations,  we  always  find  in  this  country  universal 
ideas  and  corresjxjndirig  doctrines.  Nothing  has  passed  in 
the  real  world,  but  the  undersiaading  has  immediately  scizerf 
it,  and  thence  derived  new  riches;  nothing  williin  the  do. 
minion  of  undwrstanding,  wfiich  has  not  had  in  the  real  world, 
and  that  almost  always  immediately,  its  echo  and  reRull. 
Indeed,  as  a  gtMierul  thing,  in  France,  ideas  have  prnceded 
and  impelled  the  progress  ol'  the  social  order  ;  tiiey  have  been 
prepared  in  ductrines,  befi:ire  being  accoin|jlished  in  things, 
und  in  thf*  miirch  of  civilization  rnind  hoA  always  taken  tite 
lead.  This  two-fold  character  of  intellectual  activity  and 
practical  ability,  of  meditation  and  application,  is  shown  in  all 
the  great  events  of  French  history,  and  in  all  the  great  clossi'.s 
of  T^rench  society,  atid  gives  tliem  an  aspect  which  we  do  mJ 
flud  elwnvhere. 
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At  ihe  commencement  of  llie  twoIf\h  cenlury,  for  example, 
burst  forth  the  great  niovcr.icnt  for  the  entranchisomeot  of 
the  Commons,  a  great  step  in  social  condition  ;  at  the  same 
lime  was  manifested  a  vivid  aspiration  after  freedom  of 
thought.  Abailard  was  contemporary  witli  the  citizens  oi 
Laon  and  Vezehiy.  The  first  great  struggle  of  free-thought 
against  absolute  power  in  the  tniellectual  order,  is  contempo. 
raneous  with  the  struggle  of  the  citizens  for  public  liberty. 
These  two  movements,  it  is  true,  were  apparemly  foreign  to 
each  other;  the  philosophers  had  o  very  ill  opinion  of  the 
insurgent  citizens,  whom  they  treated  as  barbarians ;  and 
the  citizens,  in  their  turn,  when  they  heard  them  spoken  of, 
regarded  the  philosophers  as  heretics.  But  the  double  pro- 
gress is  not  the  less  stmullaneous. 

Quit  the  twelfth  century  ;  take  one  of  Iho  establishments 
which  have  played  the  nvisi  conspicuous  part  in  the  history 
of  mnd  in  France,  the  university  of  Paris.  No  one  is 
iirnonmt  of  what  have  been  its  ecientific  hilwrs,  dalin"  from 
the  thirteenth  century  ;  it  was  the  first  psluhlishment  of  tin* 
kind  in  Europe.  There  was  no  other  in  the  same  age  which 
had  so  imjwrtant  and  active  a  jjolitieal  existence.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  is  assoeiaied  with  the  policy  of  kings,  and 
with  all  the  struggles  of  the  French  clergy  against  the  com. 
of  Rome,  and  those  of  the  clergy  against  the  temporal  power; 
ideas  developed  themselves,  and  doctrines  were  established  in 
its  bosom  ;  and  it  strove  almost  immtHliiUoly  to  propagati? 
them  in  the  external  world.  Il  was  the  principles  of  tUf? 
University  of  Paris  which  served  as  the  standard  of  ihe 
reformers  at  the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basle ;  which 
were  the  origin  uf,  and  sustained  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of 
Charles  VII. 

Intellectual  activity  and  posliive  influence  have  for  cen- 
turies been  inseparable  in  this  great  school.  Let  us  pass  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  glance  at  the  history  of  the 
Refiirmation  in  France  ;  it  has  hero  a  distinguishing  charac- 
ter ;  it  was  more  learned,  or,  at  least,  as  leamod  as  elsewhpre, 
and  more  moderate  and  reasonable.  The  principal  struggle 
of  erudition  and  doctrine  awiiinst  the  Catholic  churt^h  waa 
sustained  hy  the  French  Reformers  ;  it  was  PitfirT  in  Francp 
or  Holland,  find  always  in  French,  that  so  many  philosophical, 
hintorical,  and  polemical  works  wurc  written  in  iWis  caujc; 
it  is  certain,  that  at  this  epoch,  nciilier  in  Linrnmny  nor  in 
Rngland,  wns  thnre  so  much  spirit  and  Icaratng  entployifd ; 
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llie  French  Reformation,  too,  was  a  stranger  to  -lua  flights- 
ot'tlie  Gcnnun  unubaptists  iinU  the  Eu^^'llsh  KecLarianii ;  it  wus^ 
HoUloni  it  was  wanting  in  pmoiical  iirudcncc,  and  yet  one 
ciinool  doubt  the  i-ncrgy  auJ  sincerity  ol'its  creed,  since  fof 
««  long  a  period  it  withstood  the  most  sevcru  reverses. 

Ill  modem  times,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eigthecnlh  centu* 
rics,  the  intimate  and  rapid  union  of  ideas  with  facts,  aud 
the  developmeut  both  of  society  and  of  man  as  au  individual, 
arc  so  evident,  that  it  is  needless  to  insist  upon  them. 

VVe  see,  tlien,  four  or  five  great  epochs,  and  four  or  &ve 
grand  events,  in  which  the  particular  character  of  Freucb 
civilization  is  shown.  Let  us  take  the  various  classes  of  our 
society  ;  let  us  regard  their  mannnrs  and  physiognomy,  and  we 
shall  be  struck  with  the  same  fact.  Tho  clergy  of  France  is 
Loth  learned  and  active,  It  is  connected  wiih  all  intellectual 
works  and  all  worldly  alFuirs  as  rcasonrr,  scholar,  adminis- 
trator ;  it  is,  OS  it  were,  neither  exclusively  devoted  to 
religion,  science,  nor  politics,  but  is  constantly  occupied  in 
combining  and  conciliating  tiiem  all.  The  French  philiiso. 
piiurs  also  present  a  rare  mixture  of  speculalion  and  praclicul 
knowledge;  they  lueilitatu  profoundly  and  boldly;  ihoy  seek 
ihc  pure  truth,  without  any  view  to  us  aiJf>Ucaiion  ;  but  they 
always  keep  up  a  sympathy  with  the  external  world,  and 
wiUi  the  facts  in  the  midst  of  which  they  live  ;  they  elevate 
llienisclvcs  to  the  grealesi  height,  but  without  ever  losing 
sight  of  the  earth.  MuntaJgne,  Deseartes,  Tascal,  Baylo, 
almost  all  the  great  French  ]>hilosopliers,  arc  neither  pur& 
logicians  nor  enthu.siasl.s.  Ln^i  summer,  in  this  place,  you 
heard  the*/  eloquent  inlerpietcr'  characterize  ihe  genius  of 
0(38cai1es,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  science  aod  u 
man  of  the  world.  ''Clear,  firm,  resolved,  and  daring,  ho 
thought  in  his  study  with  the  same  intrepidity  wirti  which  he 
(ought  under  the  walls  of  Prague  ;''  liuving  an  ujclmalion 
alike  for  the  movement  of  life  and  fur  the  activity  id' thought. 
Our  philosophers  have  not  all  of  them  jiossrssed  the  same 
genius,  nor  experienced  the  s-ime  adventurous  «»-;stiny  as 
Descartes ;  hut  almost  all  uf  them,  at  ihu  same  time  'hat  they 
Bought  truth,  havo  comprehended  the  world.  Th'^y  were 
alike  capable  of  observuig  and  of  meditating. 

Finally,  in  the  history  of  France,  what  is  the  pCTjculot 
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^rait  which  charnctcrizes  the  only  clnss  of  men  who  havr 
there  taken  a  truly  public  part,  the  only  men  who  have  at- 
tempted to  thoroughly  bring  the  country  wiiliia  iis  adminis- 
tration, and  to  give  a  Ifgul  government  to  the  nation,  the 
French  magistracy  an(i  the  bar,  tlie  parliaments  and  all  tlial 
surrounds  thorn  ?  Is  it  not  essentially  this  mixlurr-  of  learn- 
inf^  and  practical  wisdom,  this  respect  for  ideas  and  facts,  for 
science  and  its  application?  Wherever  pure  knowledge  i(» 
exercised,  in  erudition,  philrisopfiy,  literature,  or  history, 
everywhere  you  encounter  the  parliaments  and  the  French 
bar;  ihey  take  part,  at  the  same  time,  in  all  ntfnirs,  both 
public  and  private ;  and  they  have  had  a  hanci  in  all  the  real 
and  positive  interests  of  society. 

From  whatever  point  of  view  wc  regard  France,  we  shall 
discover  this  two-fold  character.  The  two  essential  principle! 
of  civilization  are  there  developed  in  a  strict  corresjwndonce. 
There  man  has  never  been  wanting  in  individual  greatness; 
nor  has  his  individual  greatness  been  devoid  of  public  im- 
poilance  and  utility.  Much  has  been  said,  c«pccially  latterly, 
of  jQ^ood  sense  as  a  distinguishinfr  trait  of  French  genius. 
This  is  true;  but  it  is  not  a  purely  practical  good  sense, 
merely  calculated  to  succeed  in  its  enterprises;  it  is  an  ele- 
vated and  phitosiDphical  gowl  sense,  which  [K'tiPtralcs  to  thn 
mots  of  {{iea--^,  iind  comprehends  and  judges  them  in  all  their 
Iwarings,  while  al  the  same  time  it  attends  to  external  facts. 
This  good  sense  is  reason  ;  the  French  mind  is  at  the  same 
lime  reasoning  and  reasonable. 

To  France,  then,  must  be  ascribed  this  honor,  that  her 
civilization  has  reproduced  more  faittifully  than  any  other  the 
jfcneral  t}'pc  and  fundamental  idea  of  civilization.  It  is  the 
most  complete,  the  most  veritable,  and,  so  to  speak,  the  most 
civilized  of  civilizations.  This  it  is  has  given  her  tlio  first 
rank  in  the  disinterested  ojiinian  of  Europe.  France  has 
proved  herself  at  once  intplUgent  and  powerful,  rich  in  ideas^ 
and  in  the  means  of  giving  etVcct  to  those  ideas.  She  ha* 
addressed  herself  at  once  to  the  intellect  of  the  nations,  and 
to  their  desire  for  social  amrlinrattnn  ;  she  hfis  aroused  cit  once 
imagination  and  ambition  ;  she  has  manifested  a  capability 
:>f  discovering  the  truth,  and  nf  making  it  prevail.  By  this 
double  title,  she  has  rendered  herself  jwpular,  for  this  is  itio 
doable  M'ant  of  humanity. 

We  are,  then,  fully  entith»d  to  regard  civilization  in  Frunro 
10  laving  the  first  claim  on  our  attention,  as  being  the  no^ 
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important  In  itself,  the  most  fruitful  of  cansequcnccs.  In 
■tudyiag  it,  we  must  eumestly  regard  it  under  the  double 
aspect  I  have  iudicated,  of  social  dcveloptiienl  and  of  iutei- 
lecvual  development;  wc  must  closely  walch  the  nrowresa  of 
idcfus,  of  mind,  of  the  interior  individual  man,  and  of  his  ex. 
teriur  and  general  condilion.  Considering  it  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, there  is  not  in  the  general  history  of  Europe  auy  great 
event,  any  great  qiu  siion  which  we  aliall  not  meet  with  in 
our  own.  We  shall  thus  attain  the  lilstorical  and  scientiiic 
w*bject  which  we  proposed  tu  ourselves ;  we  shall  be  couslanlly 
present  at  il)c  spectacle  of  Euro[>can  civilization,  without  \)u. 
jjig  ourselves  lost  in  ihe  number  and  variety  of  the  scenes 
and  actors. 

Bui  wc  have  before  us,  as  I  conceive,  something  more,  and 
something  nwre  important  than  a  spectacle,  or  even  rban 
study ;  unless  I  am  altogether  mistaken,  wc  sock  something 
beyond  mere  information.  The  course  of  civilization,  and  in 
particular  that  of  the  civiliicalioii  of  Franco,  has  raised  a  great 
problem,  a  problem  peculiar  to  our  own  time,  in  which  all 
futurity  is  interested,  not  only  our  own  future  but  that  of  hu- 
manity at  large,  and  which  wo,  we  of  the  present  gcnemtion, 
are,  perhaps,  especially  called  u\ioa  to  solve. 

What  is  the  spirit  whicli  now  prevails  in  the  iiilcllecluol 
world,  which  presides  over  the  scareh  tiiXor  truth,  in  whatever 
directioi  truth  is  sought  ?  A  spirit  of  rigorous  reserve,  of 
strict,  caniioua  prudence,  a  scientific  spirit,  a  philosopliicul 
spirit  pursuing  a  philosophical  method.  It  is  a  spirit  whiefi 
carefully  observes  facts,  and  only  admits  generalization  slowly, 
progressively,  concunently  wjili  the  ascertainment  of  facts. 
This  spirit  has,  for  more  than  a  half  century  past,  manifestly 
prevailed  in  the  conduct  of  the  sciences  which  occupy  ttiem- 
flclves  in  the  inaterial  world  ;  it  has  been  the  cause  of  theit 
progress,  the  source  of  their  glory  ;  and  now,  every  day  it 
infuses  itself  more  and  more  deeply  into  the  sciences  of  the 
moral  worlds  into  politics,  history,  philosophy.  In  every  di- 
recltun  the  scientiiic  method  is  extending  and  establishinn 
itself;  in  every  direction  the  necessity  is  more  and  more  fell 
of  taking  lacts  as  the  basis  and  rule  of  our  proceedings;  and 
we  nil  fully  understand  that  facts  constitute  the  subject  mattei 
of  science,  antl  that  no  general  idea  can  be  of  any  real  value^ 
unless  it  Ije  founded  uf>on,  and  siipportpd  throughout  its  pro- 
gress by  facts.  Facts  arc  now  in  the  iulcUecluul  ordur,  lb«t 
oowcr  in  authority. 
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In  the  real  order,  in  lite  social  world,  m  the  government, 

in  the  public  administration,  in  polHicat  economVi  we  perceive 
a  ditlerent  tendency  ;  there  prevails  the  empire  of  ideas,  of 
reasoning,  of  general  principles,  of  what  is  called  theory. 
Suoh  is  evidently  the  feature  of  the  prent  revolntion  which 
has  developed  itself  in  our  time,  of  all  the  labors  of  tlie 
eighteenth  century;  and  the  fenture  is  not  merely  one  cha- 
raoteriztng  a  crisis,  a  period  of  transirnt  nj^itntion  ;  it  U  the 
permanent,  regular,  calm  chnracterisftic  of  (he  social  state 
which  is  now  establishintf,  or,  fit  all  events,  announcing  itself 
in  every  direction — a  social  fctate,  which  has  its  basis  on  dis- 
cussion and  publicity,  that  is  to  say,  nn  the  empire  of  public 
reason,  on  the  empire  of  doctrines,  of  convictions  common  to 
all  the  members  of  the  society.  On  the  one  hand,  then,  never 
before  have  facts  held  so  large  a  place  in  science;  on  the 
other,  never  beibre  have  ideas  ployed  so  leading  a  port  in  tho 
outer  world. 

Mailers  were  very  diiferent  a  hundred  years  ago:  then,  in 
ibe  intollectual  order,  in  science  pmpcrly  so  called,  thcts 
were  but  slightly  cousulted,  but  little  respected  ;  reason  and 
imagination  pnve  theniselvps  full  career,  and  mm  yielded 
without  hesitation  to  the  wildest  impulses  of  hyi>othcsis,  dnsh- 
tng  on  recklessly,  with  noblher  guide  than  the  thrnarj  of  de- 
duction. In  lUc  political  order,  on  the  contrary,  in  ihr  real 
world,  facts  were  all  jiowerful,  were  admitted  without  a  doubt 
or  a  murmur,  as  the  authority  alike  de  jure  and  de  facto. 
Men  complained,  indeed,  of  particular  facts,  but  scarcely  ever 
ventured  to  contest  them;  sedition  itself  was  more  common 
in  those  limes  ihan  frcetlom  of  thought.  He  who  should  have 
claimed  for  an  idea,  lliough  in  the  name  of  truth  itself,  any 
place  in  tho  aflairs  of  this  world,  would  have  had  reason  to 
repent  of  his  tomcrity. 

The  course  of  civilization,  ihen,  has  rovers(?d  the  fomiei 
order  of  thin^:  it  has  esiablished  the  empire  of  facts  where 
onoe  the  free  movement  of  mind  dominated,  and  raisptl  ideas 
to  the  throntf  once  filled  exclusively  by  facts. 

This  proposition  is  so  true,  that  the  result  stated  forms  u 
marked  feature  in  thp  reproaches  of  which  modern  civil  izatioii 
is  mode  the  object.  Whenever  iho  adversaria's  of  tlint  civili- 
zation speak  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  huninn  mind,  of 
ihe  direction  of  its  lultors,  thoy  charjrc  it  with  bt'injj  hard, 
drj*,  narrow.  This  rigon>ii«  positive  mciKoil,  thin  s<;ientifi« 
spirit,  cramps,  say  Ihcy,  the  ideas,  frtes&es  up  Ihe  iuiugination. 
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takes  from  the  understanding  its  breadth,  its  freedom,  confincai, 
materializes  it.  When  the  question  turns  upon  the  nctual 
stale  of  socielios,  upon  what  societies  are  attempting,  are 
effecting,  these  same  men  exclaim :  "  Out  upon  chimenu  I 
Place  DO  faith  in  theories:  it  is  facts  alone  which  should  be 
studied,  respected,  valued  ;  it  is  experience  alone  wluch  should 
bo  believed."  So  that  modern  civilization  is  accused  at  coee 
of  dryness  and  of  dreamy  reverie,  of  hesitation  and  of  pre- 
cipitation, of  timidity  and  of  temerity.  As  philosophers,  we 
creep  along  the  earlli ;  as  politicians,  we  essny  the  enterprise 
of  IcarUB,  and  wo  shall  undci^o  tlie  same  fate. 

It  is  this  double  reprooch,  or  rather  this  double  dan^r, 
which  we  have  to  rejK;l.  We  are  called  upon,  ia  fact,  to  solve 
iho  problem  wliich  has  occasioned  it.  We  are  called  upon 
lo  confirm,  more  and  nwre,  in  the  intellectual  order,  the  em- 
piro  of  facts — in  tlie  social  order,  the  empire  of  ideas  ;  to 
govern  our  reason  more  and  more  according  to  reality,  and 
reality  according  to  our  reason  ;  to  maintain-  at  once  the  strict- 
ness of  the  scientific  method,  and  tlie  legitimate  empire  of  the 
intellect.  Tliere  is  nothing  incongruous  or  inconsistent  in 
this,  far  from  it;  it  is, on  the  contrary,  the  natural,  necessary 
result  of  the  position  of  man,  as  a  spectator  of  the  world,  and 
of  his  mission  as  an  actor  in  its  mighty  drama.  I  lake  no- 
thing for  granted  here,  I  make  no  comment ;  I  merely  describe 
what  I  see  before  me.  We  are  thrown  into  the  midst  of  a 
world  which  wo  neither  invented  nor  created  ;  wo  find  it 
Ijefore  us,  we  look  at  it,  we  study  it ;  we  must  needs  toke  it 
as  a  fact,  for  it  subsists  out  of  us,  independently  of  us ;  it  u 
with  facts  our  mind  exercises  itself;  it  has  only  facts  for 
materials  ;  and  when  it  comes  to  th«  general  laws  resulting 
from  them,  the  general  iuws  themselves  are  facts  like  any 
nihers.  So  much  for  our  position  as  spectators.  As  aeiors, 
we  proceed  in  a  diflerent  way :  when  we  have  obser\'cd  ex- 
ternal facts,  our  acquaintance  with  these  developes  in  us  ideas 

hich  are  of  a  nature  superior  to  them  ;  we  ieel  ourselvet 
called  upon  to  reform,  to  perfeclionate,  to  regulate  that  which 
is;  we  feel  ourselves  capable  of  acting  upon  the  world,  of 
extending  therein  the  glorious  empire  of  reason.  This  is  the 
mission  of  man  :  as  spectator,  lie  is  subject  to  foots  ;  as  actor, 
he  takes  possession  of  them,  and  impresses  upon  them  a  more 
regular,  a  more  perfect  form.  I  was  justified,  then,  in  say 
t(ig  that  there  is  nothing  incongruous,  nothing  self-contradio- 
tory  in  the  problem  which  we  have  lo  solve.     It  is  quite  true, 
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nowever,  that  there  is  a  double  danjjer  involved  in  this  double 
tusk  :  it  is  quite  true,  that  in  btufiyiiij^  ru(.-tK,  the  undcnstand- 
ing  may  be  overwholmed  by  ihrm ;  ihnt  it  may  bf-coine  de- 
prcased,  con5ned,  malerialisced  ;  it  may  conceive  that  them 
are  no  other  fuels  timn  those  wliich  strike  ua  ut  first  glance, 
which  present  ihcniselvcs  directly,  obviously  hetbre  us,  whigh 
make  themselves  palpable  io  the  senses;  a  great  and  Rriev- 
ous  error:  there  are  facts,  i'acts  so  remote  as  to  be  ob:9curo, 
facts  vast,  eublinio,  most  dillicult  to  compass,  to  observe,  lo 
describe,  but  which  are  none  the  less  facts,  and  faetsi  which 
man  is,  none  the  less,  absolutely  called  upon  to  study  and  to 
know.  If  ho  fail  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  them,  if 
lie  forget  tliem,  the  chanictor  of  his  ihous^ht  will  be  inevitably 
and  prodigiously  lowered,  and  all  the  learning  which  he  may 
possess  will  bear  the  impress  of  that  abasement.  On  tho 
oilier  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  for  intolleciual  ambition,  in  its 
action  upon  the  real  world,  to  be  carried  away,  to -become  ex. 
cessive,  cliimerical ;  to  lose  itself  in  its  eagerness  to  exttmd 
too  for  and  too  rapidly  the  empire  of  its  ideas  over  external 
things.  But  this  double  danger  itsnlf  proves  the  double  mis- 
sion  whence  it  originates  ;  and  this  mission  must  bo  accom. 
plished,  the  problem  must  be  solved,  tor  the  actual  condition 
of  civiliznlion  lays  it  down  wiili  perfect  clearness,  and  will 
not  permit  it  to  bo  lost  siirht  of.  Henceforth,  wliosoever,  in 
the  search  after  truth,  shall  dppan  from  the  seieritifio  method, 
will  not  be  in  n  position  to  take  the  study  of  facts  as  the  basis 
of  intellectual  development;  and  whosoever,  in  admiuisterin^ 
the  uiTttirs  of  siiciety,  shall  refuse  the  guidance  of  general 
principles  and  ideas,  of  doctrines,  will  o^aiiredly  achieve  no 
|>ermanent  success,  will  find  himself  without  any  real  power  ; 
for  power  and  success,  whether  rational  or  social,  now 
wlfcolly  dcficnd  upon  the  conformity  (»f  our  labors  with  these 
two  laws  of  human  activity,  with  \hc.sti  two  tendencies  of 
civilization. 

This  is  not  all  ;  we  have  still  a  far  different  problem  lo 
solve.  Of  the  two  which  1  have  laid  down,  the  one  is  sci- 
entific and  the  other  social ;  the  one  concerns  pure  intelli- 
gence, the  study  of  truth ;  the  other  applies  the  rt*sulls  of 
this  study  to  tho  cxtorruil  world.  There  is  a  thirds  which 
j-rioes  equally  from  the  present  state  of  civilization,  and  the 
solution  of  whiuli  is  equally  prescribed  lo  us  ;  a  moral  prob. 
lem  which  refers  not  to  science,  net  to  society,  but  lo  tiie  in* 
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ternal  deve1opmf?nt  of  eauh  of  us  lo  the  nieril,  the  h  r^nh  of  ti. 
individual  man, 

]n  adiliiinn  lo  ihc  other  ropro&chcs of  which,  as  1  have  said, 
our  civilization  is  maae  the  object,  it  is  accused  of  exercising 
a  lialeful  cllecl  upon  our  mural  nature,  its  op[K)Dencs  say. 
that  by  il.s  cvorla.stin^ly  diKpututlvo  sftirit,  by  its  mania  for 
(jiscussing  and  woighinjf  everything,  !iir  reducing  everything 
to  a  precise  and  defuiiLe  value,  it  infrif;idules,  dries  up,  con- 
uon* res  the  human  Houl ;  that  the  result  of  ilii  sctung  up  a 
pretension  to  iiniver^ud  infallihiliiy,  of  its  assumption  of  a 
Kuperiority  to  all  illusion,  all  impulse  of  the  tiioupht,  of  its 
ttiTccting  to  iuiow  tlie  real  value  of  all  things,  will  he,  that  man 
xvill  hecoroe  seveniUy  disgusted  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
will  become  absorbed  in  self.  Further,  it  is  snidT  that  owing 
to  the  tranquil  case  of  life  in  our  times,  to  tlie  facility  and 
amenity  of  social  relations,  to  the  aecurily  which  prevails 
throuf^lioutsociety,  men's  minds  becijineefleniinate,  enervated  ; 
and  thai  lUus,  at  the  same  tinie  that  we  acquire  the  habit  of 
loeiking  only  to  oneself,  one  acquires  also  a  habit  of  requiring 
mil  thinjjs  for  oneself,  a  di8[x«*ition  to  dispense  wilh  nothing, 
to  sacrifice  nothing,  lo  sutlir  nolhinij.  Jn  u  word,  it  is  as- 
serted that  selfishness  on  the  one  hand,  and  captious  ofi'emi- 
nacy  on  tlie  other,  the  dry  hardness  of  nmnncrs,  and  their 
puerile  enervation,  are  the  luitural  maiter-of-eourst;  results  of 
ihe  actual  condition  of  civilizntion  ;  that  hijjh-souled  devotion 
anil  cjiergy,  at  once  the  two  great  (Ktwcrs  and  the  two  great 
virtues  of  man,  are  wanting,  and  will  be  mure  and  more 
wanting,  in  tho  periods  which  we  call  civiliEcd,  and  more  es» 
|>ecially  in  our  own. 

It  Were  easy,  I  think,  to  repel  this  double  reproach,  and  lo 
establish:  1,  the  geiieral  pnjposiiion,  lltat  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  civilization,  considered  thoroughly  and  as  a  whole, 
by  no  means  as  a  mailer  of  moral  probability,  induces  as  its 
results  selfishness  and  etTpminacy  ;  2.  the  liict  that  neiliier 
devotion  nor  energy  iiavc  been  found  to  ha  wanting,  in  lime 
of  need,  to  the  civilized  members  of  modern  tinws.  But  this 
were  a  question  whicli  would  carry  us  too  far.  It  is  true, 
the  actual  state  of  civiliuitjon  im]iosrs  upon  moral  devotion 
and  enerjETV,  as  upon  patriotism,  na  upon  all  the  noble  thought? 
and  feelings  of  man,  an  additional  dilliculty.  These  grea 
faculties  of  our  nature  have  hitherto  often  manifested  them 
Delves  somewhat  fortuitously,  in  a  manner  characterized  by 
no   rcfiection.  by  no  reference   to  rnotivrs  ;   so   lo  speak,  u! 
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rmidom.  Uencoforlh  tliey  will  be  bound  to  proceed  only 
upon  tlie  basis  of  reason ;  Irgilimncy  of  rnolivesj  and  utility 
of  results  will  be  required  of  them.  Doubtless,  this  is  an 
additional  weight  for  nature  to  ruiso  up  ere  she  can  mQntfest 
fterself  in  all  her  grandeur  ;  but  she  will  raise  it  up.  Ncvei 
vet  has  human  nature  been  wanting  to  herself,  never  has  she 
failed  of  tiiat  which  circuinslanees  have  required  at  her 
hands;  the  more  has  been  asked  of  her,  the  more  she  hiu 
jTiven.  Her  revenue  ever  more  than  keeps  pace  with  her 
expenditure.  Energy  and  devotion  wil!  derive  from  other 
sources,  will  manifest  themselves  under  other  forms.  Doubt. 
less,  we  possess  not  fully  as  yet  those  general  ideas,  those 
innate  convictions  which  must  inspire  the  qualities  [  speak 
of;  the  faith  which  corresponds  with  our  manners  is  as  yet 
weak,  shadowy,  tottering  j  the  principles  of  devotion  and  eu- 
frgy  which  were  in  action  in  past  times  are  now  without 
odcct,  for  they  have  lost  our  confidence.  It  must  be  our  task 
to  seek  out  until  we  discover  principles  of  a  chiirncler  to  take 
strong  hold  of  us,  to  convince  our  minds  and  to  move  our 
iioarla  at  one  and  the  sntue  tiitic,  Tlicso  will  inspire  devotion 
and  energy  ;  these  will  keop  our  minds  in  that  state  of  disin- 
terested activity,  of  simple,  urisophislicatcd  steadfastness  which 
constitutes  mora!  health.  The  same  progress  of  events  which 
imposes  the  necesj^ity  of  doing  this  n[Km  us,  will  supply  ua 
wiUi  the  means  of  doing  it. 

In  the  study,  then,  U|X)n  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  wu 
have  to  aim  at  far  more  ihiw^  the  mere  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge ;  intellectual  development  cannot,  may  not  remain  an 
isolated  fact.  Wo  are  iin[Rratively  called  u|)nn  to  derive 
from  it,  for  our  country,  new  materials  of  civilization ;  hr 
ourselves,  a  morol  regeneration.  Science  is  a  beautiful 
thing,  undoubtedly,  and  of  itself  well  worth  all  the  labor 
that  man  may  bestow  upon  it  ;  but  it  becomes  a  thousan<l 
times  grander  and  more  beautiful  when  it  becomes  a  jmwcr  ; 
when  it  becomes  the  parent  of  virtue.  This,  then,  is  what 
wo  have  to  do  in  the  course  of  theso  lectures :  to  discover 
the  truth  ;  to  realize  it  out  of  ourselves  in  external  facts, 
for  the  benefit  of  society  ;  in  ourselves,  to  convert  it  into 
a  failh  capable  of  inspiring  us  with  disinterestednetis  and 
moral  energy,  the  force  and  dignity  nf  man  in  this  world. 
This  is  our  triple  lask  ;  this  the  aim  and  object  of  our  labor; 
a   labor   diffioull   of    execution   nnd   slow   of    nrogre.«w,   and 
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whicii  KUccet^K,  iiiHtrati  of  terminating,  only  extends.  Bu. 
in  nothing,  pertm^  is  it  given  to  man  ever  to  arrive  nt  the 
goal  he  tias  proprwetl  to  himself;  his  i^lory  is  in  advancing 
tou'anU  it. 
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SECOND  LliCTURE. 

Nftcemity  of  readitiK  a  genenil  hiatuit*  nf  France  bef.'io  we  stt  Jy  thit 
of  civilization — M.  de  SismoDili'a  work — Why  we  should  study  tlir 
political  state  of  z  country  bcfure  JLa  mural  state,  the  histury  ot* 
society  before  that  of  man — The-  social  state  of  Gaul  in  the  5lh  ccn* 
(uTy — Original  montimcnts  and  modpm  works  descriptive  of  that 
-wibject — DilVerence  bftwcun  the  civil  nnd  religious  society  of  Ihiit 

,  puriod — Imperial  govpriitiu^iit  of  Ciuul — 'I'he  provincial  govertmrs — 
Their  otliciiil  cstablishmcnLa — Their  su.lune» — BeuefiLi  and  defecta 
nf  the  admini.<)tration — Fall  of  tlir  Romnn  empire — Gaulish  aoriety; 
1.  The  senators ;  2.  The  curiaUa  ;  3.  The  peojile ;  4.  The  sUvts— 
Public  relations  of  these  various  clashes — Decline  and  hel[plc«idne» 
of  Gaulish  civil  society — Causes  of  tliis — The  people  attach  them- 
selves to  the  religious  community. 

Before  entering  upon  the  history  of  French  clvilizalion,  I 
would  engage  those  among  you  who  propose  to  make  a  serious 
Btudy  of  tlie  subject,  to  read  with  attenlion  one  of  iho  larger 
hbtories  of  FrLiiicCi  which  may  scrvf^,  as  it  were,  n:»r  a  (runio 
in  which  to  place  the  facts  and  ideas  we  shall  together  collect. 
For  I  do  not  projwse  to  rrlute  to  you  the  course  of  wlmt  aro 
more  especially  culled  evonls,  which  yet  it  is  indispensable 
for  you  to  know.  Of  all  the  histories  of  France  I  couUI  point 
out  to  you,  the  best,  beyond  any  question,  is  that  of  M.  dc 
Sismondi.  It  is  no  part  of  my  intention  to  enter  hero  into  n 
rliscuaaion  of  the  merits  (ind  defects  of  that  work,  hut  I  will, 
in  a  few  words,  indicate  to  you  w  hat  you  will  more  jjeculiarly 
find  tiiere,  and  what  I  advise  you  mure  peculiarly  to  wrk 
there.  Considered  as  a  critical  ex|)osition  nf  ttie  institutions, 
the  jK«lilical  devolopnu  nt,  the  government  of  France,  the  Jlis- 
toirc  dfs  Frangais  of  M.  dc  Sismundi  is  iiicoinplntr-,'  leaving 
in  my  opinion  something  to  be  desired.  Spoaking  of  the 
volumes  already  published,  I  should  say  that  its  account  of 
the  two  epochs  most  impcjrlunt  for  tiie  |)olitical  destiny  of 
France,  the  reign  ofCliarlemugnc  and  that  of  Si.  Louis,  ia, 
perhajw,  among    the  fechlcsl   portions  of  Ijie  work.     As  a 
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history  of  inlellcciunl  riovelopmcnt  of  idctLs^  il  Ih  nctic'tcnt,  U 
a  certain  extent,  in  depth  of  research,  and  in  exactness  aa  to 
results.  But,  as  q  narrative  of  events,  us  a  picture  of  tiie 
revolutions  and  vicissitudes  of  the  social  state,  of  ihc  mutual 
relations  of  the  various  classes  of  society  at  different  periodsr 
of  the  progressive  formation  of  the  French  nation,  it  is  a  work 
of  the  highest  order,  a  work  whence  instruction  of  the  mosl 
vnUmblekind  is  to  he  derived.  You  nuiy.  perhaps,  find  occa- 
di'>n  to  ccsirc  in  it  somewhat  more  iir.jiartiality,  somewhat 
greater  freedom  of  imagination  ;  you  may,  porhajs,  detect  in 
it,  at  times,  too  much  of  the  influence  uiwn  the  writer's  mimt 
of  coi.tcmporary  events  and  opinions  ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is 
a  prodigious,  a  splendid  work,  inHnitely  superior  o  all  ihc^^e 
which  preceded  it,  and  one  which,  read  with  altentiun,  will 
iidmirably  prepare  you  Jbnhc  studies  we  are  about  to  ]>ursue. 

It  is  part  of  my  plan,  whenever  we  approach  a  particular 
epoch,  or  a  crisis  of  tVench  society,  to  [wint  out  to  you  the 
nri^;inal  literary  monuments  which  arc  extant  with  respect  U. 
i),  and  the  principal  modern  works  which  have  treated  of  the 
subject.  You  will  thus  be  enubUd  to  test  ii>r  yourselves,  in 
the  crucible  of  your  own  sludii\s,  the  results  wliich  I  shall 
endeavor  to  lay  before  you. 

You  will  remember  Ihut  1  pro|iosGtl  to  consider  civilization 
in  its  aggregate,  as  a  social  devilr>pmrnt,  and  as  a  moral  de- 
velopment in  tlie  history  of  the  mutual  ndations  of  man,  and 
iTi  that  of  ideas ;  I  shall  accordinjrly  examine  each  ojwch 
unaer  this  double  aspect.  I  shall  t!uinmcn(:(i  in  every  case 
with  the  study  of  the  sticial  state.  I  am  quite  aware  that  in 
w  doing,  I  shall  not  begin  with  the  beginning  :  the  social 
-state  derives,  among  a  number  of  other  causes,  from  tho 
moral  state  of  nations;  creeds,  feelings,  ideas,  manners,  pre- 
cede the  external  condition,  the  social  rclulious,  the  political 
institutions  ;  society,  saving  a  necessary  and  powerful  rcac- 
lion,  is  that  which  men  make  it.  Confnrmobly  with  true 
chronology,  with  the  internal  and  moral  chronology,  we  ought 
to  study  man  before  society.  But  llic  true  Idstoric  order,  the 
order  in  which  facts  succeed  one  another,  and  reciprocally 
create  each  other,  ditfers  essentially  from  the  scientific  order, 
from  the  order  in  which  it  is  proper  to  study  them.  In  reality, 
facts  dovclope  themselves,  so  to  speak,  from  within  to  without  j 
causes  inward  produce  elfects  outward.  Study,  on  the  con. 
(rary— study,  science,  proceed,  and  properly  proceed,  from 
fritlKMjt  to  within.     It  i&  with  tiir  ouiAvanI  ifnt  its  attention  v 
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first  occupied  j  it  is  the  outward  which  it  drsl  seizes  upoot 
and  following  which,  it  advances,  penetrates  on  and  on,  until 
by  degrees  it  arrives  within. 

And  here  we  come  to  the  greut  question,  the  qtiestion  so 
oAen  and  so  well  ireaicd,  but  not  as  yot,  perhnps,  exhausted, 
the  question  between  Uto  two  metliods  uf  analysis  und  syntJie- 
ais  ;  llie  laller,  ihe  primitive  method,  the  method  of  creation  ; 
tlic  other,  the  method  of  tlio  second  period,  the  scientific 
method.  If  science  desired  to  proceed  according  to  theme- 
thud  of  creation,  if  ii  sought  to  take  facts  in  the  order  accord- 
ing to  which  they  reproduce  each  other,  it  would  run  a  great 
risk,  to  say  the  least,  of  missing  the  full,  pure  source  of  things, 
of  not  embracing  the  whole  bruud  principle,  of  arriving  nt  only 
sne  of  the  causes  whence  ellects  liiivc  bpruiig  ;  and  thus  in- 
volved in  a  narrow,  tortuous,  fulJncioUri  path,  it  would  wander 
more  and  more  remote  from  the  right  direction  ;  and  instead 
uf  arriving  at  the  veritable  creation,  intlfad  of  tiuding  the 
facts  such  OS  they  really  arc,  such  as  they  really  produce  one 
the  other,  it  would  give  birth  to  more  valueless  chimeras, 
grand,  indeed,  in  appearance,  hut  in  reality,  noLwith^tunding 
the  amount  of  intellectual  wealth  cxficnded  in  their  pursuit, 
utterly  frivolous  and  of  no  account. 

On  the  other  hand,  were  science,  in  prxTL-ding  from  with- 
out to  wiihin,  according  to  ii5  own  proper  method,  to  forget 
that  this  is  not  the  primitive  produi/tivt;  methotl,  that  facts  in 
themselves  subsist  und  develope  tltemsclves  in  onoliier  order 
than  that  in  which  it  views  them,  it  might  in  Lime  also  forget 
tliat  it  was  preceded  by  facts,  it  might  exclude  from  its  re- 
membrance the  VQry  foundation  of  things,  it  ndght  be  ilarjtled 
witli  itself,  it  might  fancy  that  il  was  reality  ;  and  it  would 
thus  speedily  become  a  mere  combination  of  ap{x;arauces  and 
terms,  as  vain,  as  Odlaeions  as  tlie  hypothesis  and  doductiona, 
of  the  contrary  mctlioil. 

It  is  highly  important  not  to  lose  sight  of  this  distiiiction  and 
its  consequences ;  wc  shall  meet  with  thorn  ngain  more  thur. 
>nce  on  our  way. 

In  a  former  lecturo,  od  seeking  in  the  cradle  of  Ii^uropeau 
:ivilization  for  its  primitive  and  essential  elements,  I  found, 
on  the  one  side,  the  Roman  world,  on  the  other,  the  barbarians. 
In  commencing,  therefore,  in  any  quarter  of  Europe,  the 
study  of  motlern  civilization,  we  must  first  inveMigale  the 
^tateof  Roman  society  there,  at  the  moment  when  the  llomao 
empire  fell,  that  is  to  say,  ahmit  the  close  of  the   liiujth  artd 
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the  openinjT  of  tho  fifth  century.  This  invpstigalion  is  pec j 
liarly  necessary  in  the  cnsc  of  France.  The  whole  of  Gaul 
was  subject  to  the  Empire,  and  its  civilization,  mono  espe- 
cially in  its  Routhern  portions,  wns  itioroughly  Roman.  In 
the  histonVs  of  England  and  of  Germany,  Rome  occupies  n 
less  prominent  position  ;  .he  civilizntion  of  these  countries,  in 
its  origin,  was  not  Roman,  hut  Germanic  ;  it  was  not  until  o 
later  period  of  their  career  that  they  renlly  underwent  the 
influence  of  the  laws,  the  ideas,  the  traditions  of  Rome.  The 
case  with  our  civilization  was  different ;  it  was  Roman  fi^m 
its  very  outset.  It  is  characterized,  moreover,  hy  this  pecu. 
liar  feature,  that  it  drew  nourishment  from  hoth  the  sources 
of  pencral  Euro|>ean  civilization.  Giuil  wassitwatet]  upon  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  world  and  of  the  (iernmiiic  world.  The 
south  of  Gttul  was  essentifilly  Roman,  llm  north  essentially 
Germtinic.  Germanic  manners,  institutions,  inttuences,  pre- 
vailed in  l}ie  north  of  Gaul  ;  Roman  manners,  instiiuiions,  in- 
Huences,  in  the  south.  And  here  we  already  rccorrnize  that 
distinctive  character  of  P'renuh  civilization,  which  I  endea- 
vored to  demonsftrate  in  my  first  lecture,  namely,  that  it  is  tho 
most  complete,  the  most  fiiithful  image  of  European  civiliza- 
tion in  the  aggregate.  The  civilization  of  England  and  of 
trermany  is  especially  Germanic  ;  that  of  Spain  and  Italy 
especially  Roman  ;  that  of  France  is  the  only  one  which  par- 
ticipates almost  equally  of  the  two  origins,  which  has  repro- 
duced, from  its  ontset,  the  complexity,  the  variety  of  tho 
elements  of  modern  society. 

The  social  state  of  Gaul,  then,  towards  the  end  ofthc  fciurth 
and  the  commonoenient  of  ihe  fifth  century,  is  the  first  object 
of  our  studios.  Before  entering  upon  it,  1  will  mention  what 
arc  the  great  original  monuments,  and  what  tfio  principal  mo- 
dern works  on  the  suhjoct  which  I  would  advise  you  to 
consult. 

or  the  original  monuments,  the  most  Important,  beyond  uU 
doubt,  is  the  Theoflosian  code.  Montesquieu,  though  he  does 
not  exactly  say  so,  is  evidently^  of  opinion  that  this  code  con. 
Btituted,  in  the  fifih  century,  the  whule  Rnnmn  law,  the  entire 
Jwdy  of  Roman  legislation.  It  conRtitntcs  nothing  of  ihe  e<^rt. 
'f^ie  The'xiosiaii  code  is  a  ci^neclion  of  the  constitutions  of  l)io 
cmpt^rora,  frotn  Conslantine   to  Thoodosius  the  younger,  and 
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waa  publlsKcd  by  the  latter  in  4S8.  Independently  of  ihfiae 
oonsiitiuionn,  tlte  ancient  Scnntus  Consnltti,  tho  ancient  Pie- 
biscilii,  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tallies,  the  Preloritin  Edicts, 
and  the  opinions  of  the  jurisconsults,  cunstitutpd  a  part  of  the 
Ro.nan  law.  Just  previously,  by  a  decree  of  Valenlinian 
III.  in  4'20,  iho  opinionsof  fiveof  the  great  lawyers,  Pupiniun, 
Ulpian,  Paul,  Uaius»  and  Modestinus,  hud  expressly  been  in- 
vested  with  the  force  of  law.  Ii  were,  however,  quite  acou. 
rale  to  say  that,  in  o  practical  point  of  view,  the  Theodosian 
code  was  the  most  important  law  book  of  the  Empire;  il  U, 
moreover,  the  literary  monument  which  ditTuses  tho  greatest 
light  over  this  period.* 

The  second  original  docuirtcnt  to  which  I  would  invito  your 
attention,  is  the  Is'olilia  Imperii  Homtmi,  that  genuine  impe- 
rial almanac  of  tho  fifth  century,  giving  lists  of  all  the  tunc- 
lionaries  of  the  empire,  and  presonfing  a  complete  review  of 
the  whole  of  its  administration,  of  all  the  relations  between 
the  government  and  its  subjects.''  The  Notiiia  has  been  illus- 
Irated  with  the  greatest  learning  by  the  jurisconsult  Pancirolus; 
I  know  of  no  work  which  contains  so  many  remarkable  and 
curioDs  facts  as  to  the  interior  of  Roman  society. 

I  will  refer  you,  for  a  thir<l  original  source,  to  Ihe  great 
colleclions  of  the  acts  of  the  councils.  Of  these  there  are 
two  ;  the  collections  of  the  councils  held  in  Gaul,  which  were 
published  by  PAre  Sirmond,'  with  a  supplementary  volume 
compiled  by  Lulande,*  nod  the  general  collection  of  councils 
compilt'd  by  the  P^re  Labbe.* 

Of  modern  works  connected  with  the  subject,  I  will  first 
mention  those  French  productions  which  I  think  you  may 
consult  with  great  advantage. 

1.  There  is  the  Tkrorie  des  Ij>i3  -poUtiqu^s  de  la  Monarehte 
FrangaisCj  a  work  very  little  known,  published  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution.^  It  was  compiled  by  a  woman, 
Mndcmoiselle  de  Lezardiere,  and  consists  of  very  little  more 


'  Six  voli.  folio,  avee  let  Commentaires  de  J.  Oodefroy.    Ritter 
Leip«i(5,  ivas 

*  The  best  edition  is  th&t  printed  in  the  7th  rot.  of  the  Thetaurut 
Antiquitatum  Homanarum  ofGriEviiM. 

»  Three  vols  folio.     Paris.  1029. 
One  vol.  folio.     Paris.  IGllO. 

*  Eighteen  volii.  folio.     Pari*.  16*72. 
'  In  17&3 ;  eight  roU.  Svo.    Pahs. 
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than  original  lexU  legislative  ami  historical,  illuslraling  Iim; 
condition,  the  niannois,  the  cousiitutions,  uf  tlie  Franks  iukI 
Gauls  from  the  third  to  rlio  nir:Lli  century;  but  Uiewi  text* 
are  selected,  urruiijjred,  unJ  traii-shded  with  a  skill  and  exacU 
uess  rarely  to  be  iiiut  wiib. 

2.  You  will  permit  ine  to  point  out  to  you,  in  the  second 
place,  the  ^^ais  sur  VHisioirc  de  France  thai  1  myself  have 
published,'  inasmuch  as  in  them  1  have  more  especially  ap. 
plied  myself  to  retracing,  under  its  ditferenl  aspects,  the  state 
of  society  in  Giiul,  immcdiutely  before  and  immediately  after 
the  fall  of  the  Iloinan  empire. 

As  to  ecclesiastiual  history,  Fleury's  appears  to  ine  tlie 
best. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  German,  will  do  well 
lo  re  ail, 

1.  The  HUtory  of  the  Roman  Law  in  tJte  Middle  Age^t  by 
M.  do  Savigny,'  a  work  the  purposo  of  which  is  To  show  that 
the  Roman  law  has  never  perished  in  Europe,  but  is  to  be 
met  with  throughout  the  perii^j  extending'  from  the  fiftli  to  the 
l)urtoenth  centuries,  in  a  multitude  of  institutions,  laws,  ami 
customs.  The  moral  state  of  society  is  not  always  accu- 
rately appreciated  in  this  work,  nor  represented  with  hdelfty  ; 
but  as  to  facts,  its  learning  and  critical  acumen  are  of  a  &u{>e- 
rior  character. 

3.  The  General  Hlsttortf  of'  the  ChrisUnn  Churchy  by  M. 
Honke  j^  ft  work  incompletely  developed,  and  whieh  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  in  reference  to  the  knowledge  and  appre- 
cjutioi)  of  facts,  but  learned  and  judicious  in  thi^  criticisms  it 
furnishes,  and  characterized  by  an  iudepondencc  of  vSpirit  too 
seldom  met  with  in  works  of  this  nature. 

3,  Tho  Manual  of  EccUsiaMicai  History^  of  M,  Oiest^ler, 
/he  latest  and  most  complete,  upon  this  subject,  of  those 
learned  summaries  so  extensively  ditTused  in  Germany,  and 
which  serve  a.«.  guides  when  we  are  desirous  of  entering  u|>on 
any  particular  study. 

You  have  probably  remarked  that  I  point  out  here  two 
classes  of  works;  the  one  relating  lo  civil,  the  other  to  eccle- 
einstical  history.  I  do  so  for  this  reason  ;  that  at  the  period 
WD  speak  of,  there  existed   in  the   Roman  world   two  very 
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diUercnt  socioUes — the  civil  society  and  the  roUgious  society. 
jThey  ditfercd  not  only  in  thoir  object,  not  only  in  that  thej 
[Vcre  governed  by  principles  and  by  inslitulions  entirely  dis* 
aiuiilur,  not  only  in  that  the  one  was  old  and  tlie  other  young ; 
^Ihcre  existed  between  tltcni  a  diversity  far  more  pnjfound,  i'nT 
Itnore  important.  The  eivil  society,  to  all  outward  appcar- 
iftnces,  seemed  Christian,  equally  with  the  rtligiuus  society. 
The  great  majority  of  the  European  kings  and  nations  hud 
mnbraced  Christianity;  but,  at  bottom,  the  civil  society  waa 
po^an.  Its  insututions,  its  laws,  its  manners,  were  all  essen- 
tially pagan.  It  was  entirely  a  society  formed  by  paganism  ; 
not  at  al\  a.  society  fornied  by  Chris.ionity.  Christian  civil 
society  did  not  develope  itself  till  a  later  period,  till  after  t\^e 
invasion  of  the  barbarians;  il  belungs,  in  }Riint  of  time,  to 
n>odcrn  hisiory.  In  the  fifth  century,  whatever  outward  ap- 
ponrances  may  say  to  the  contrary,  there  ejiisted  between 
civil  society  and  religious  society  incoherence,  contradiction, 
contest ;  for  they  were  essentially  diflTcrcnt  both  in  their  origin 
and  in  their  nature. 

1  would  pray  you  never  to  lose  sight  of  this  diversity  ;  it  it 
a  diversity  which  nlone  pnablrs  ua  Ii5  comprehend  the  real 
condition  of  the  Roman  world  at  tliis  period. 

What  then  was  this  civil  society,  nominully  Christian,  but 
in  rc'uliiy  the  pagan  ? 

Let  us  first  consider  it  in  its  outward,  most  obWuus  aspect^ 
In  its  government,  in  its  institutions,  its  administration. 

The  empire  of  the  west  was  divided,  in  ihc  fifth  c<.'nlnry 
into  two  prefectures,  that  of  Gaul  and  that  of  Italy.  Thr 
prefecture  of  Gaul  comprised  three  diocesses — that  of  Gaul, 
that  of  Spain,  and  that  of  Britain.  At  the  head  of  tlio  pre- 
fecture was  a  pretorian>prcfcci ;  at  the  head  of  each  dioce«M 
a  vice-prefect. 

T]ie  pretoriau-prcfect  of  Gaul  resided  at  Treves.  Gaul 
;Vas  divided  Into  seventeen  provinces,  the  a^irs  of  each  of 
iwhich  were  administered  by  a  governor  of  it«  own,  under  the 
Wcneral  orders  of  the  prefect.  Of  these  provinces,  six  were 
Ifovcrncd  by  conauiarcs,^  the  otlier  eleven  by  presidents.* 


4  Vienaenai)!.  Lui;iluiieit9i.4  1;  Grrmanin  Supf^rior,  ncrtnanra  lufe. 
'rior,  Belgica  1  and  3. 

*  AlpM  Maritimsp,  Alpos  PcnniniF,  S(Hiuancn»tii  I;  Ai|iiilanirn  1 
%n*\  2;  Nnvempopuloni>>  Nar^jonctuis  t  uid2i  Logdunuuittt  2  and  3 
Luicdup<nfli«  SonontiDsis. 
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As  to  inf»  mode  of  nHministrntion,  there  cxtsleil  no  impor 
tant  distinction  between  these  two  classes  of  governors ;  thejf 
cxerciscil  in  reality  the  same  power^  diflTuring  only  in  rank 
and  title. 

In  Gaul,  as  elsewhere,  the  govprnors  had  two  kinds  of 
Junctions: 

1st.  They  were  the  emperor^a  immefliatc  representatives, 
charged,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Empire,  wiih  the 
interests  of  the  central  government,  with  the  collection  of 
taxes,  with  the  management  of  the  public  domains,  the  direc- 
tionof  the  imperinl  posts,  the  levy  and  regulation  of  the  armies 
— in  a  word,  with  the  fulfilment  of  a^'  the  relations  between 
the  emperor  and  his  subjects. 

2d.  They  hnd  the  ndministmtion  of  justice  betwften  the 
subjects  themscivrs.  The  whole  civil  atid  criminn!  jurisdic- 
tion wiia  in  their  hunds^  with  two  exceptiona.  Certain  towns 
of  Gaul  possessed  what  was  cnllrd  jus  Itnlicum — the  Italian 
law.  In  the  municipia  of  Itnly,  the  right  of  adminislering 
justice  to  the  citizens,  at  least  in  civil  matters  and  in  the  first 
instance,  appertained  to  certain  municipal  magistrates,  Dutan- 
viri,  Quaiuorvirif  QuinqucnvafcSy  ^di/rs,  Prtptorcs,  ^c.  It 
has  been  often  stated  Ifiat  the  case  was  the  same  out  of  Italy, 
in  all  the  provinces  as  a  rule,  hut  this  is  n  mistake:  it  was 
only  in  a  limited  mnnber  of  these  towns  assimilated  lo  the 
Italian  municipia,  that  the  inunicipul  magistrates  exercised 
any  real  jurisdiction  ;  and  this  in  every  instance  subject  to 
an  appeal  to  the  governor. 

There  was  also,  subsequent  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  in  almost  all  the  towns,  a  special  maoistrate,  called 
drfensor,  elected  not  merely  by  thfl  curia  or  municipal  body 
but  by  the  population  at  lar^je,  whose  duly  it  was  to  defenu 
the  interests  of  tfie  people,  even  against  the  governor  himself, 
if  need  were.  The  tirfmsor  exercised  in  such  matters  the 
jurisdiction  in  the  first  instance;  he  also  acted  as  judge  in 
that  class  of  cases,  which  we  now  term  police  cases. 

With  (he'-e  two  exceptions,  the  governors  alone  adjudicated 
all  suits;  and  there  wns  no  appeal  from  them  except  direct 
to  the  emperor. 

This  jurisdiction  of  theirs  was  exercised  in  the  following 
manner: — In  the  first  ages  of  the  Empire,  oonJbrmably  with 
iincicnt  custom,  ho  to  whuin  tlie  jurisdiction  a[>|K:riaincd, 
pnetor  provincial  governor,  or  municipal  niagistrate,  on  a 
tmse  being  submitted  to  him,  merely  determined  the  rule  of 
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law,  tlie  legal  priuciple  according  to  whicEi  it  ought  io  be 
adjudged.  He  docided,  that  is  to  say,  the  ijuestioii  of  law 
involved  in  the  case,  and  then  appointed  a  private  citizen, 
called  the  judex,  the  veriluble  juror,  to  exannine  and  decide 
upon  the  question  of  Ikct.  The  legal  principle  laid  down  by 
the  magistrate  was  applied  to  the  fact  found  by  the  judex^ 
-tnd  so  the  case  was  determined. 

By  degrees,  in  proportion  a^  iinperinl  de:spoltsm  eNtablishcU 
ilsoll^  and  the  ancient  liberticii  of  the  people  djsu}'»eared,  the 
intervention  of  \\\q.  judex  became  lf'^>s  regular.  The  magis- 
trates decided,  without  any  reference  to  this  officer,  certain 
luattors  wliicU  were  called  c^traordinaruz  cogTuUtmc^,  Dio- 
cletian Ibrnially  abolished  the  institution  in  the  provinces;  it 
no  longer  appeared  but  om  un  exc-eption  ;  and  Justinian  testi- 
fies, that  in  his  time  it  had  fallen  completely  into  desuetude. 
Tlio  entire  jurisdiction  in  uU  cases  then  appertained  to  the 
(jovcrnors — agents  and  representatives  of  the  emperor  in  all 
things,  and  masters  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  citizenu, 
with  no  appeal  from  their  judgments  but  la  the  emperor  in 
|)erson. 

In  order  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  llieir  ptjwer, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  exercised,  I  have  drawn 
up  from  the  Notilia  Lnperii  Komani — a  list  of  the  officers 
of  a  provincial  governor ;  a  list  exactly  similar  to  that  which 
we  might  at  llic  present  day  derive  from  ihc  A/inauach  Hoyfil, 
of  the  otHcial  establishment  of  a  government  ollice,  or  a  pre- 
fecture. They  are  the  olTiccrs  of  the  preloriun  prefect  whom 
1  am  about  to  introduce  to  you,  but  the  governors  subordinate 
to  the  pretorian  prefect,  the  consularcs,  correcUtreSt  prat* 
sides^  exercised,  under  his  suporiiitinJerice,  the  same  powers 
with  hin)5elf ;  and  their  establishments  were  almost  entirely 
'Jie  same  as  his,  only  on  a  smiiller  scale. 

The  priuL'ipiil  uliicers  of  a  pra^orian  prefect  were  ; 

1.  Frinceys^  or  jtrimUcriniwt  officii.  Ho  cited  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  pref<  ct  lliase  who  hiul  business  there :  he 
drew  up  the  judgmonU  :  it  was  upon  his  order  that  accused 
persons  were  taken  iiibj  eustudy.  His  principal  business, 
however,  was  tlte  colleclioD  of  taxes,  lie  enjoyed  various 
privileges. 

"2.  Comicularius. — Ho  made  public  llio  ordinances,  edicts, 
and  jiidi^mnnts  of  the  governor.  llJs  post  was  one  of  very 
great  antiquity  ;  the  tribunes  of  the  people  hud  their  cormctt* 
(dniM  (Val.   Maxinius,  1.,  vi.  c.    11).     He  was  so  entitled 
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because  ho  carried  with  him,  as  a  distinctive  badge,  a  hiHii 
of  which  he  mode  use,  in  a!I  jimbability,  to  impose  silence  on 
the  crowd  when  he  was  about  to  perform  his  official  duty. 
The  ^rtfco,  or  herald,  was  under  his  direction,  and  he  had  n 
large  establishment  of  clerks.  Mrs  pericnl  of  office  was  only 
a  year.     He  was  a  species  of  recorder. 

3.  AdjiUofy  a  supplementary  officer,  whost^  survices  appear 
to  have  been  due  lo  all  the  other  functionaries,  when  re- 
quired ;  his  specific  huslness  was  to  arrest  accused  persons,  t(i 
superintend  the  infliction  of  the  torture,  &c.  He  had  an  office 
of  his  own. 

4.  Commentarienxis,  the  director  of  prisons,  an  officer 
higher  in  rank  than  our  jailers,  but  having;  the  same  func- 
tions ;  he  had  the  internal  regulation  of  the  prisoas^  conduoted 
the  prisoners  before  the  tribunals,  furnished  them  with  pro- 
visions when  ihey  were  destitute,  liad  the  torture  administer*fd 
to  them,  &c. 

5.  AcUuirii  rrt  ah  adis. — The«fp  officers  drew  up  contracts 
for  the  citizens,  and  all  such  deeds  as  the  law  required  to  beat 
a  lega!  character,  such  as  wills,  grants,  &c.  They  were  the 
preaecessor*of  our  notaries.  As  the  adtian'i  attached  to  the 
office  of  the  pretorian  prefect  or  of  the  prtcses,  could  not  be 
everywhere,  ibfl  deeomvirs  and  other  municipal  magislratea 
were  authorized  to  net  as  iheir  df^puties. 

6.  Numerarii, — These  were  the  kee|)ers  of  the  accuunta. 
The  ordinary  governors  had  two,  called  taMarii ;  the  prce- 
torinn  prefects  four: — 1.  The  Nwneraritts  Brmorum,  wlio 
kept  an  account  of  ih«  funds  appertaining  to  the  exchequer, 
the  revenues  of  which  went  to  the  comes  rerum  privaiarum  ; 
2.  The  nwnerariuf  trihtttorttm,  who  was  entrusted  with 
the  accounts  of  the  public  revenues  which  went  to  the 
arariumy  atid  to  the  account  of  the  sacred  donatives;  3.  The 
nuinerarius  auriy  who  received  the  gold  drawn  from  the 
provinces,  had  the  stiver  money  he  received  changed  into 
gold,  and  kept  the  accounts  of  the  gold  mines  within  hia 
district;  4.  The  niimerarius  operttm  pithftcotum,  who  kept 
the  accounts  of  the  various  public  works,  such  us  forts,  walls, 
aqueducts,  baths,  Ate,  all  of  which  were  maintained  by  a 
third  of  the  revenues  of  the  citie.s,  and  by  a  land  tax  levied  on 
and  according  to  occasion.  These  numerarti  had  under  theii 
irders  a  large  twdy  of  clerks. 

7.  Sub-adjuva  ;  an  assistant  to  the  adjutor, 

8.  Curator  Epistolarum. — This  was  the  secretary  who  had 
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i.-'^^xi^f*  of  the  corresponrlcnco  ;  lie  liaH  a  ni]ml>rr  of  subordi 
HAtes,  called  cpulofares. 

9.  Regerendarius. — Tho  ofi'icer  cliargod  to  truiisniil  to  the 
prefect  the  poiitions  of  the  subjcc!,  and  lo  write  iho  answers, 

10,  Exce^fort's. — They  wrote  out  all  the  documents  re- 
Idling  lo  the  judgments  given  by  the  prefects,  and  read  them 
before  Ids  tribunal ;  they  were  under  the  direction  of  a  prhni- 
cerius.     Thoy  may  be  assimilated  to  our  registrars. 

11,  Singufani,  or  SiHgularrs^  Duccnarii,  Centenarii,  «J<.— 
Offioera  coinnmndinff  a  sort  of  military  police  attached  to  tho 
service  of  the  provincial  governors,  Tlie  «>ij^/arc*  attended 
these  functionaries  as  a  guard,  executed  their  orders  in  '.he 
province,  arretted  accutted  parlies,  and  conducted  them  lo 
prison.  They  acted  as  collectors  of  the  taxes  ;  tho  office  of 
the  ducenarii  (captains  of  two  hundred  men,  or  cwAortafej),  of 
the  centenarii,  the  scxagejiarii^  was  tlic  same. 

12.  Primiiipwt. — The  chief  olTieor  of  these  cakortales  ;  it 
was  his  eHpeciul  charge  to  superintend  the  distribution  of  pro- 
visions to  the  soldiers,  in  the  uuim;  of  the  pretorian  prefect, 
and  lo  inspect  the  provisions  previous  to  delivery. 

It  is  obvious  that  only  the  more  prominent  employments 
are  indicated  here,  and  that  thoso  otlicers  must  have  had  a 
great  many  others  under  their  direction.  In  the  offices  of  the 
prastor  of  Africa,  there  were  'i^'ri  persona  employed,  in  those 
of  the  count  of  the  Kast,  600.  Independently  of  their  number, 
you  perceive,  from  the  nature  of  their  funetiona,  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  provincial  governors  comprehended  all 
things,  all  classes,  that  the  whole  society  had  lo  do  with  them, 
and  they  with  the  whole  of  society. 

I  will  now  direct  your  attention,  for  a  moment,  to  the 
salaries  which  these  otlicerH  received  ;  you  may  derive  from 
(his  information  some  rather  curious  illustrations  of  the  social 
stale  of  the  period. 

Under  Alexander  Severus,  according  to  a  passage  in  his 
biographer  Lampridius,'  the  governors  of  a  province  received 
twenty  poumls  of  silver  and  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold,'  six 
pitchers  (piiialos)  of  wine,  two  mules,  and  two  horses,  two 
state  suits  (vestes  forcnsos),  and  one  ordinary  suit  (vestcs 
donieyticas),  a  bathing  tub,  a  co<ik,  a  muleteer,  and  lastly  (1 
have  to  solicit  your  pardon  for  this  detail,  but  it  is  too  charac* 
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toristic  lo  he  omitted),  when  they  were  uot  murrieil,  a  cun 
cubine,  quod  sine  Aw  esse  non  possciUj  says  the  text.  Whec 
they  quitted  office,  ihey  were  obliged  to  return  the  mules,  the 
horses,  the  muleteer,  and  the  cook.  If  the  emperor  waa 
satisfied  with  their  udmmistrtilion,  they  were  allowed  to  rctair 
the  other  giils  he  had  hestowod  upon  them  ;  if  he  was  dissatis- 
lied,  ihcy  were  coaipellod  to  give  him  I'uur  times  the  value 
of  what  they  had  rcctived.  Under  Constoniine,  il»o  partpay« 
ment  in  goods  fttill  subsisted ;  we  find  the  governors  of  two 
greal  provinces,  A^imtm  and  Pontus^  reoeiviug  oil  allowance 
of  oil  ibr  iour  lamps.  It  wuf^  not  until  ihe  reign  of  Theodo. 
sius  11.,  in  the  lirst  half  of  the  Bl\h  century,  that  this  mode 
of  paying  the  governors  was  altogether  discontinued.  The 
subordinate  emp/oyiSy  however,  continued,  down  to  the  time 
of  Justinian,  lo  receive  in  the  eastern  empire  a  portion  of 
their  salaries  in  provisions  and  other  goods.  I  dwell  upon 
this  circumstance  because  it  furnishes  a  striking  Idea  of  tlie 
inactive  state  of  commercial  relations,  and  of  the  imperfect 
circulating  medium  of  the  Empire. 

The  facta  I  have  stated,  which  are  perfectly  clear,  make 
equally  evident  the  nature  of  the  government  under  our  con- 
sideration ;  an  utter  absence  of  independence  on  the  part  of 
the  various  functionaries ;  all  of  them  subordinate  one  to  the 
other,  up  to  the  emperor,  who  absolutely  disjtoses  and  decider 
the  fate  of  them  all.  No  appeal  for  tho  subject  from  the 
functionary,  but  to  tho  emperor ;  nothing  like  co-ordiimte, 
co-equttl  powers,  flestined  to  control  and  limit  one  another,  is 
lo  be  met  with.  All  proceeds  straight  upwards  or  down- 
wards, on  the  princ(|)le  of  a  sole,  strict  hierarchy.  It  is  a 
pure,  unmitigated,  odininislruUve  despotism. 

Do  not,  however,  conclude  from  what  I  have  staled,  that 
tiu8«ysti*m  of  government,  this  aduiinistrulive  machinery,  waa 
instituted  for  tlie  sole  behoof  of  ul*s*ilute  ptjwi-r,  that  it  never 
aimed  at  or  produced  any  other  ctFcct  than  that  of  promoting 
the  views  of  despotism.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  matter 
fairly,  we  must  present  lo  our  minds  a  jus!  idea  of  the  state 
ufliie  provinces,  and  more  especially  of  Gaul,  ut  the  moment 
preceding  that  when  llie  empire  took  the  place  of  tho  republic. 
There  were  two  powers  in  authority,  that  of  the  Roman  pro- 
consul, sent  to  administer,  for  a  temporary  period,  such  or  such 
o  province,  and  that  of  the  old  national  chiefs,  the  govemon 
whom  the  country  obeyed  before  it  passed  under  llie  Roman 
voke.     These  two  powers  were,  upon  the  whole,  more  iniqui. 
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ISAiS^tif  niy  opinion^  nnd  more  noxious  ia  llieir  D[>errition,  than 
the  itn)X'nul  ftdministralion  wliicb  superseded  iheni.  I  can 
conceive  no  ailliclion  mom  fearful  for  a  province  than  the  go- 
voninicnt  of  a  Roman  proconsul,  a  greedy  tyrant,  coining 
there  ibr  u  greater  or  le!»a  period,  in  Ihe  si^le  view  of  making 
his  fortune,  and  giving  unolieckcd  way  for  a  time  to  all  the 
impulses  of  grasping  self-intcresi,  to  all  the  caprices  of  abso- 
Juto  power.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  proconsuls  were 
every  one  a  Verres  or  a  Piso,  but  the  ^reat  crimes  of  a  period 
enable  us  in  iheir  history  to  estimate  the  measure  of  iniquity 
in  that  period ;  and  if  it  required  a  Verres  to  arouse  the  in- 
dignation of  Home,  we  may  iairly  judge  how  far  a  proconsul 
mi^U  go,  90  thiit  he  kept  within  the  limits  outstepped  by  the 
more  during  monster  denounced  by  Cicero.  Aslotlie  ancient 
chiefs  of  the  country,  theirs  was,  1  have  no  doubt,  a  govern- 
ment altogether  irregular,  oppressive,  barbarous.  The  civil  i- 
cation  of  Gaul,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  wan 
very  inferior  to  that  of  Rome :  liie  two  powers  which  held 
sway  there  were,  on  the  one  hand,  thnt  of  the  priests,  the 
Druids  ;  on  the  other,  that  of  the  chiets,  wJioiu  we  may  assi- 
milate with  the  more  modern  chiefs  of  clans.  The  ancient 
wcial  organization  of  the  country  purt  of  Gaul  had,  in  point 
of  fact,  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  Ireland  or  of  the  IJigh- 
lands  of  Scotland  in  tator  times;  the  population  clusttrtt] 
round  the  more  consiilemble  personages,  ronml  the  great  latitlid 
proprietors  ;  Vercingetorix,  lor  example^  was  probably  a  chirl 
uf  this  description,  the  leader  of  a  multitude  of  [peasantry  anij 
of  petty  lanilholders  connected  by  personal  considerations  with 
liis  domains,  with  his  family,  with  his  interests.  This  system 
may  doubtless  give  birth  to  lofty  and  honorable  sentinieiilH, 
it  may  inspire  tliosc  who  live  under  it  with  powerfully 
marked  habits  and  lussociations,  with  strong  mutual  ullacft> 
ments;  but  il  is,  on  the  whole,  fur  from  favorable  to  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization.  There  Is  nothing  regular,  nothing  com- 
prehensive in  it ;  the  ruder  passions  have  lull  and  unchecked 
sway;  private  warlare  is  incessant;  manners  make  na  ad- 
vance; the  decision  of  all  questions  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
individual  or  local  interest ;  every  feature  in  the  .system  is  an 
obstacle  to  the  increase  of  prosperity,  to  the  extension  of  ideas, 
to  the  rich  nnd  rapid  development  of  man  and  of  society. 
Wiien  therefore  the  imperial  adnnnistrniion  cuino  into  opera. 
(ion  in  Gaul,  however  bitter  may  have  btren  the  roscnlrnon 
^L  uid  regret  whif-h  naturally  tilled  patriotic  minds,  we  can  en 
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lenain  no  doubt  ihat  il  was  more  cnliphtcncilj  more  iinpunial, 
more  guided  by  general  views  and  by  consideratioiLs  of  really 
public  interests,  than  tbe  old  national  government  had  been. 
It  was  neitbor  mixed  up  with  joalousirs  of  ftimilyi  city,  or 
tiibe,  nor  fettered  to  sovoge  and  stagiiiint  ideas  and  maanen 
by  (jrojadiccs  of  relij^ion  ur  birth-  On  ihe  other  hand,  the 
tuiw  governors,  invested  with  more  permanent  functions,  oon- 
trolled,  up  to  a  oertain  point,  by  the  imperial  authority,  wero 
less  grasping,  less  violent,  less  oppres-sive  than  the  proconsuls 
of  the  senate  had  been.  We  accordingly  observe  with  the 
pn^gress  of  the  first,  second,  and  even  the  third  centuries,  a 
proiiressiii  tlie  prosperity  and  civilization  of  Gaul.  The  townn 
grew  rich,  and  extended  themselves  ;  the  freemen  became 
n»oro  and  more  nujneroii:^.  Il  had  been,  amongst  the  ancient 
Gauls,  a  custom,  or  ruther  n  neeessity,  for  the  individual  free- 
men to'plaeo  themselves  under  iho  protection  of  some  great 
man,  to  enrol  themst'lves  under  the  banner  of  a  patron,  as  the 
only  mode  of  efll'Cting  security  for  themselves.  This  cus- 
lum,  without  enlircly  disappearing*  ubutud  in  the  first  ages  of 
imperial  aJmialatration  ;  the  freemen  assumed  a  more  inde- 
pendent existence,  which  proves  that  their  existence  was  better 
secured  by  Uio  general  operation  of  the  laws,  by  the  public 
power.  There  was  greater  equality  introduced  among  the 
various  classes,  none  of  whom  were  now  arbitrarily  excluded 
from  the  attainmeut  of  forlune  and  power.  Manners  \vert:> 
softened,  ideas  expanded,  the  country  became  covered  with 
roads  find  buildings.  Everything  indicated  a  society  in  course 
of  development,  a  civilization  in  progress. 

But  the  benefits  of  despotism  are  shortlived  ;  it  poisons  the 
very  springs  which  it  lays  r>pen.  If  it  display  a  merit,  it  is 
an  exceptional  one  ;  if  a  virtue,  it  is  created  of  circumstances  ; 
and  once  this  better  hour  has  passed  away,  all  the  vices  of 
ibJ  nature  break  fbrtli  vvitli  redoubled  violence,  and  weigh 
down  society  in  every  direction. 

In  proportion  as  the  Empire,  or  more  properly  speaking,  tho 
power  of  the  emperor,  grew  weaker,  in  pn^poriion  as  it  found 
itself  a  prey  to  external  and  inlernul  (UinixtTs,  its  wants  grew 
greater  and  more  urgent  ;  it  required  more  money,  more  men, 
more  means  of  action  of  every  description  ;  it  dt^mandod  more 
aii<l  more  at  the  hands  of  llie  subject  nalions,  nnd  at  the  same 
lime  did  less  and  less  for  them  in  return  The  larger  rein- 
forcements of  troops  were  sent  to  the  frontiers  to  resist  Ihe 
barbarians,  the   fewer  of  course  remained  to  maintain  order 
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fn  the  interior.  The  more  monoy  there  was  spent  at  Constan- 
tinople or  at  Roni«  to  purchnse  the  services  of  auxiliaries,  or 
to  bribe  dangeruus  uourliers,  the  less  had  llie  emperor  to  ex- 
pend upon  the  due  ndministraiion  of  the  provinces.  Despot- 
ism tlius  found  iiself  at  ooce  more  exacting  and  more  feeble, 
necessitated  to  take  more  from  the  people,  and  incapable  of 
protecting  for  them  the  little  it  left  them.  This  double  evil 
had  fully  developed  itself  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century. 
Not  only  at  this  epoch  had  all  social  progress  ceased,  but  a 
retrograde  movement  was  sensibly  felt;  the  empire  was  in- 
vaded in  every  direction,  and  its  interior  swept  nnd  devastated 
by  bodies  of  barbarians  ;  the  population  fell  ofT,  more  espe- 
ciiilly  iu  Ihe  provinces  ;  in  the  towns,  all  public  works  were 
put  a  stop  to,  oil  embrllishinenls  suspended  j  the  freemen 
•vice  more  went  in  crowds  to  solicit  the  protection  of  some 
powerful  chief.  Such  are  the  incessant  complaints  of  tne 
Gaulish  writers  of  tiie  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  of  Sulvienns, 
for  example,  in  his  work  De  Guhemationc  Deij  perhaps  the 
most  vivid  and  most  interesting;  picture  tliat  we  have  of  the 
period.  In  a  word,  in  every  direction  we  see  manifesting 
themselves  unequivocal  symptoms  of  the  decline  of  the  go- 
vernment,  of  the  desolation  of  the  land. 

At  lenjfth  the  evil  grew  so  great,  that  the  Roman  empire 
fjund  itself  unable  to  go  on  ;  it  began  by  recalling  its  troops ; 
it  said  to  the  proviiKies,  to  Britain,  to  Guiil  :  •'  I  can  no  longer 
defend  you  :  you  must  take  care  of  yourselves."  Kre  long 
it  ceased  to  govern  them,  as  it  had  ccasrd  to  protect  them  : 
its  administrative  olficers  withdrew  as  its  armies  had  done. 
This  was  the  fact  which  was  accomplished  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century.  The  Roiimn  empire  fell  hack  in  every 
direction,  and  abandoned,  eiihrr  to  llir*  liurbarijns  or  to  them- 
selves, the  provinces  which  it  had  takt  n  so  much  pains  to 
ormquer. 

What,  more  especially  in  Gaul,  w;is  the  society  thus  left  to 
Itself,  thus  compelled  to  provide  for  itself?  How  was  it  con- 
stituted ?  What  means,  what  strength  had  it  with  which  lo 
protect  itself? 

Four  classes  of  persons,  four  different  social  condilioiw 
existed  at  this  i>eriod  in  Gaul.  1.  The  senators;  2.  the 
curiales  ;  3.  tiie  people,  properly  so  called  ;  4.  the  slaves. 

The  distinct  existence  of  the  senatorial  families  is  attested 
by  ttll  the  monuments  of  the  period.  We  meet  with  tho 
designation  at  every  step,  in  the  legislativn  documents,  and  in 
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tho  historians.  Did  it  iudieutc  fmnilics  whose  members  I>e 
longed  or  hud  bolonged  to  the  Roman  soniitc»  or  did  it  merclj 
refer  to  tho  municipal  senators  of  the  Gaulish  towns  ?  Thta 
is  a  legitimate  question,  since  the  scnato  of  each  town,  th« 
municipal  body  known  under  the  name  of  curia,  oflen  alvo 
uallcd  itself  senate. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  1  think,  thut  it  meant  families 
which  had  belonged  to  tiie  l^mun  senate.  The  emperors, 
who  tilled  up  that  senate  just  as  they  pleased,  used  to  recruit 
it  fruni  the  provinces  with  members  of  the  most  distinguished 
fumilicts  in  the  principal  cities.  Those  wlio  hod  occupied  high 
local  otVices,  who  had  acted,  for  instance,  as  provinciul  gover- 
nors, were  entitled  to  cx{>eot  a  seat  in  the  Iliunau  sentito  ;  aU 
a  later  period,  the  same  favor  was  granted  to  persons  who 
had  been  nominated  to  certain  honorary  charges;  and  ulti- 
tiiatuly  the  possession  of  a  more  title,  tlial  of  clurissimus, 
which  was  conferred  in  the  same  way  that  tho  title  of  baron 
or  count  is  now,  was  sufficient  to  give  its  holder  a  seat  In  the 
senate. 

This  quality  gave  certain  privileges  which  raised  the 
bcnalors  to  a  position  superior  to  that  of  ihe  other  citizens. 
l,tho  title  itself;  3,  the  right  to  be  tried  by  a  special  tribunal: 
when  a  senator  had  to  be  tried  for  a  capital  otTencc,  the  niti- 
gistrato  was  obliged  to  associate  with  himself  Ave  assessors, 
drawn  by  lot;  3,  exemption  from  torture;  4,  exemption  from 
tilling  municipal  offices,  which  at  this  time  had  become  a  very 
serious  burden. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  senatorial  fuinilies.  It  wore, 
perhaps,  extravagant  to  say  that  they  formed  a  class  of  citi- 
zens essentially  distinct  from  the  rest,  for  the  senators  were 
taken  from  all  classes  of  tho  poi>ulatio!i  ;  we  find  even  freed- 
men  among  them — and  the  em|>eror  could  at  uny  time  deprive 
them,  or  any  of  them,  of  the  privileges  he  had  conferred. 
But,  nl  the  same  time,  as  these  privileges  were  real  and  sub- 
stantiat,  and  moreover  Itereditary,  at  least  in  reference  to 
children  born  after  tho  elevation  of  iho  failior  to  the  senatorial 
dignity,  we  may  fairly  point  to  them  as  creating  an  essential 
ilis-tinclion  in  sucial  relations,  as  manifesting  the  principle,  oi 
ni  all  events,  the  veiy  decided  appearance  of  &  political  aris- 
tocracy. 

The  second  class  of  citizens  was  thut  of  the  curiaUt  or 
dfcuriones^  men  of  easy  circumstances,  members,  not  of  th« 
lloman  senate,  but  of  the  curia  or  municipal   body  of  thoir 
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own  city,  1  have,  in  my  Essai  sur  rHisloire  de  France f  drawn 
up  u  summary  of  laws  and  facts  relative  to  the  curialcs;  and 
in  order  to  give  an  exact  picture  of  ihcir  condition,  I  will,  with 
your  permission,  introduce  this  summary  hero  : 

The  class  of  cunales  comprised  all  such  inhabitants  of 
luwns,  whether  nulives  {^nmnicipcs)  or  settlers  (;nco/<r),  aa 
ftossessed  landed  property  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than 
(wenty-fivo  acres  (jugera)^  and  were  not  included  in  any 
way  among  the  privileged  persons  exempt  from  curial 
functions. 

Persons  belonged  to  this  class  either  by  origin  ir  by  nomi- 
nation. 

Every  son  of  a  curialis  was  himself  a  curialis,  and  bound 
lo  iulfil  all  the  duties  inherent  in  that  quality. 

Kyery  inhabitant  of  a  town,  trader  or  otherwise,  who  ac. 
quired  landed  property  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  acres  and 
upwards,  was  liable  to  bo  claimed  by  the  curiat  and  could  not 
refuse  lo  join  it. 

No  curialis  wasallrnveil  by  any  personal  and  vrjlunliiry  act 
to  relinf]tiish  Iuh  eamiition.  T hoy  were  prohihited  frnin  living 
in  the  country,  from  entering  the  army,  from  accepting 
offices  which  would  relieve  them  from  municipal  functions, 
until  they  had  exercised  all  these  functions,  from  that  of  sim- 
ple member  of  the  curia  up  to  that  of  first  magistrate  of  tho 
city.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  were  they  permitted  to  be- 
come soldiers,  public  functionaries,  and  senators.  Tho  chil- 
dren  born  lo  them  hefor**  their  elevation  rernnine<l  in  the  class 
of  curiales. 

They  were  not  allowed  to  become  priests  unless  they  trans- 
ferred their  property  to  some  one  who  was  willing  to  Ijecomo 
a  curialis  in  tlieir  place,  or  to- the  curia  itself. 

The  curiales  wore  constantly  endeavoring  to  relinquish 
their  condition,  and  we  accordingly  find  a  multitude  of  laws 
prescribing  the  rigorous  pursuit  of  all  such  as  had  fled,  or 
Burrepiitiously  entered  tho  army,  or  the  ordcrof  priests,  or  tho 
•enate,  or  into  public  functions,  and  ordering  thrm,  when  dis- 
covered, to  be  compelled  to  return  to  their  curia. 

The  functions  nnd  duties  of  the  curiales  thus  forcibly  cson- 
6ned  within  their  curia,  were  Q9  follow  : — 

1.  To  administer  the  afTairs  of  the  municipium,  its  revenue 
ind  its  expenditure,  either  deliberatively  as  a  private  member 
of  the  curia,  or  executively  ns  a  municipal  magistrate.  In 
tliis  double  situatioHj  the  curiales  were  not  only  responsible 
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for  their  own  todivklual  conduct,  but  they  were  called  upon  io« 
provide  Cur  tite  waoU  of  the  town  out  of  tbeir  own  means,  it 
the  civic  revenue  w&s  insufficietit. 

2.  To  coUecl  tiie  |>ubUc  taxes.  Here  mlso  they  were  tbeoi' 
selves  responsible  if  they  failed  to  levy  the  full  Mnount  iui- 
posed.  Any  lands  subject  to  the  l&nd-iax  which  were  aban« 
doned  by  their  possessors  reverted  to  the  curia,  who  were 
bound  to  pay  the  tax  in  respect  of  tlieni,  until  snine  one  wu 
found  wlio  was  williog  to  Uko  the  land  and  its liabiliiies  upon 
himself.  If  no  such  person  appeared,  the  Uix  continued  to  be 
made  up  amongst  the  other  proprietors. 

3.  No  curiulis  could  sell,  without  the  permission  of  t.e 
provincial  governor,  the  property  in  respect  of  which  he  was 
a  curialis. 

4.  Heirs  of  curiules,  not  themselves  members  of  the  curia, 
and  the  widow  or  iuberiiing  daughter  of  a  curialis  who  mar> 
ried  a  man  not  a  curialis,  were  obliged  to  resign  a  fourth  of 
their  property  to  the  curia. 

/>.  Curiales  without  children  could  only  dispose  by  will  of 
a  fourth  of  their  property.  The  other  three-fourll)s  went  ta. 
the  curia. 

0.  They  were  not  allowed  to  absent  thoniselves  from  llie 
niunicipium,  even  for  a  limited  time,  without  the  |>eru)issioa 
of  the  provincial  governor. 

7.  If  they  quitted  tbeir  curia  without  such  pennission,  and 
could  not,  al^er  a  certain  interval,  bo  found,  their  property 
was  contiscated  for  the  l>enefit  of  the  curia. 

8.  The  burden  of  the  impost  designated  Aurum  Coroma- 
rium,  which  was  a  tribute  (mid  to  the  prince  on  certalii  solemn 
occasions,  fell  solely  upon  the  curiales. 

By  way  of  compensating  iho  curiales  for  these  heavy  io-- 
cumbrunces,  they  were: — 

1.  Kxompt  from  the  torture,  except  in  very  grave  coses. 

2.  Exempt  from  certain  corporeal  and  ignouiinioua  punish- 
moiit8,  which  were  reserved  for  the  lower  classes. 

3.  After  having  gone  through  the  whole  series  of  muniiM* 
pal  offices,  those  who  ha4l  manage<i  to  escape  the  ruinous  risks 
which  hud  presented  themselves  at  every  stage  of  their  pro- 
gress, were  exempt  from  serving  any  nmiiicipal  oflico  for  the 
future,  enjoyed  certain  honors,  and  not  imfreqiienily  received 
the  title  o\  comes. 

4.  Decayed  decuriones  were  maiutained  at  (he  cxpenna  of 
the  town. 
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I  nc«*d  not  point  out  to  you  how  hard  and  opprossi  ^e  this 
soniiiiion  was-^inlo  wimt  u  sinte  it  necessurily  tended  to  re- 
ducu  the  burgher  class  in  nil  iho  towns.  Wo  accordingly 
lind  ^vory  indication  that  this  class  bocnme,  day  oftor  day, 
less  numerous.  There  arc  no  documents  (Vom  which  we  can 
form  any  sntisfactory  idcMi  of  the  numher  of  curiales.  A  list 
of  ihcmemhcrsof  each  curia.  fl/A«m  rwnV,  wtt."?,  indt-ed,  drawn 
up  every  year;  but  these  lists  have  disappeared.  M.  de 
Savigny  cites  one,  after  Fabrctli,  tho  alhtm  of  Cunusium 
(Canosu),  a  small  town  of  Italy.  Ji  is  *br  the  year  223,  and 
sets  down  (he  numhorof  the  curiales  of  tnat  town  at  a  hundred 
and  ibrty-eight.  Judging  from  their  extent  Hiid  comparative 
imporlAncc,  the  larger  towns  of  Gaul.  Aries,  Narbonne,  Tou- 
louse, Lyons,  Nismes,  had  fur  more  than  this  number.  There 
can  bo  no  doubt,  indeed,  tliat  such  was  the  ca.se  in  the  earlier 
periods ;  but  as  I  have  said,  the  curiales  became  constantly 
fewer  and  fewer,  and  at  tho  epoch  on  which  we  are  now 
engaged,  there  were  scarcely  more  than  a  hundred  of  them  in 
the  very  largest  cities. 

Tho  third  class  of  the  Gaulish  community  consisted  of  llie 
people,  especially  so  called — the  plcbs.  This  class  compre- 
hended, on  tlie  one  hand,  the  petty  landholders,  whoso  pro- 
perty was  not  suiBcienl  to  quality  them  for  the  curia ;  ou  the 
other,  the  £nmll  trude.sj>eoplo  and  the  fjee  artisans.  I  liave 
no  observations  to  make  with  relerence  to  the  petty  landholders 
in  this  class;  they  were  probably  very  few  in  nurnbrr;  but 
with  reference  to  the  free  artisans,  it  is  necessary  to  enter 
into  some  explanations. 

You  are  all  awjirethat  under  the  republic  and  in  theearlier 
years  of  llie  empire,  operative  inilustry  was  a  domestic  pro- 
fession, carried  on  by  the  slaves  for  ihtj  benefit  uf  their  mas- 
ter.s.  Every  proprietor  of  slaves  had  whatever  mechanical 
production  lie  required  maJiufactured  in  his  own  house;  he 
liad  slave-blacksmiths,  slave-shoemakers,  slave-carpenters, 
slave-ironworkers,  &c.  And  ho  not  only  employed  them  in 
making  things  for  himself,  but  he  sold  the  products  of  Their 
industry  lo  freemen,  his  cluTils  and  others,  who  had  no  slaves 
of  their  own. 

By  one  of  those  revolutions  which  work  on  slowly  and  un- 
tocn  until  they  becorne  accomplisJied  and  inunifusl  ut  a  purti- 
::ular  epoch,  whoso  course  wc  have  not  fi>lloweJ,  and  whose 
origin  wo  never  (race  back,  it  happened  that  industry  tlircw 
oil*  the  dontestiu  ttieuial  character  it  had  so  long  womj  Q.nd  tba* 
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iustead  of  sluve  artisans,  the  world  saw  free  artisoiis,  who 
worked,  not  for  a  master,  but  for  the  public,  and  fur  their 
own  pro6t  and  Itenefit.  This  was  an  immense  change  in  tha 
statu  of  society,  a  ctiango  pregnant  with  incalculable  resuks.. 
When  and  hnw  it  was  operated  in  the  Roman  world,  I  kno«r 
not,  nor  has  any  one  else,  I  believe,  identified  its  precise  date ; 
but  at  the  period  we  aru  now  considering,  at  the  coinmenoe. 
tiient  of  the  lifth  century,  it  was  in  full  action  ;  there  were  m 
all  the  lar^e  towns  of  Gaul  a  numerous  class  of  free  artisans, 
already  erected  into  corporutiuns,  into  bodies  fbrnially  repro- 
senie<l  by  some  of  their  own  members.  The  mnjoriiy  of  these 
trade-corporations,  the  origin  of  which  is  usually  assigned 
to  tite  middle  ages,  may  readily  be  traced  back,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  south  of  Gaul  and  in  Italy,  to  the  Roman  world. 
Ever  since  the  fifth  century,  we  come  upon  indications  of 
them,  more  or  less  direct,  at  every  epoch  of  history  ;  already, 
at  that  period,  they  constituted  In  many  towns  one  of  the 
principal,  one  of  the  most  im|y>rianl  portions  of  the  popular 
wimmunity. 

The  fourth  class  was  that  of  slaves;  of  these  there  were 
Iwo  kinds.  We  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  attaching  to  the 
word  aiaoe^  one  bare  single  idea, — of  connectintf  with  the  t#*rm 
one  sole  condition  ;  this  is  an  entire  misconception.  We  must 
carefully  distinjruish,  at  the  period  now  under  our  considera- 
tion, between  the  domestic  slaves  and  the  predial  or  ruml 
slaves.  As  to  the  former,  their  condition  was  everywhere 
very  nearly  the  same  ;  but  ns  to  those  who  cultivated  the  soil, 
we  find  them  designated  by  a  multitude  of  diir<*roril  names— 
cohnif  ifiqmliiu,  rttstici^  asjricofa,  aralores,  tribuiarii,  origin- 
ariij  atUcripUtii^  each  name,  well  niirh.  indicating  adilTerence 
of  condition.  Some  were  domestic  slaves,  sent  to  a  man's 
country  estate,  to  labor  in  the  fields  there,  instead  of  working 
indoors,  at  his  lown-honse.  Others  were  regular  serfs  of  the 
soil,  who  could  not  b(?  sold  except  with  the  domain  itself; 
others  wore  furmr^rs.  who  cultivated  the  ground,  in  con- 
sideration of  receiving  half  the  produce;  otliers,  farmers  of  a 
higher  class,  who  paid  a  regular  money  rent;  others,  a  sort 
of  comparalivfly  free  lab<5rers,  ftvrin-sorvants,  who  worked 
for  wages.  S<5mcttmes,  moreover,  these  very  difftrent  con- 
ditions seem  mixed  up  together  under  the  general  denomina- 
tion of  cofont,  sornplimes  they  are  designated  under  variona 
names. 

Thus,  judging  from  appcamnccs,  and  from  cxisfi'  g  tenn% 
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a  political  nobility,  an  uppnr  biirglier  class  or  municipal  no. 
bility,  the  people  especially  so  called,  domestic  or  rural  slaves, 
in  their  diderent  conditions,  constituted  Gaulish  society,  con- 
Biituteci  the  strength  which  subsisted  in  Gaul,  after  the  with- 
drawal of  Rome. 

But  what  is  the  rnni  value  to  be  iitlnchcd  to  these  appear- 
ances ?  What  was  the  real  strength  of  this  strength  ?  What 
living  and  powerful  society  could  the  concurrences  of  these 
various  classes  form  ? 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  cvory  privileged  class  the 
name  of  aristocracy.  I  da  not  conceive  that  this  name  pro- 
perly appf^rtains  to  the  senatorial  families  of  which  I  hnvu 
just  spoken.  It  was  an  hierarchical  collection  of  function- 
aries,  but  not  an  aristocracy.  Neitlier  privilege,  nor  weullli, 
nor  even  with  these  the  possession  of  power,  are  snlTicient  tn 
constitute  an  aristocracy.  I*ermit  me  to  call  your  attention 
for  a  moment,  to  the  true  meaning  of  this  term  ;  I  shall  not  go 
far  in  search  of  it ;  I  will  consult,  f  )r  the  history  of  the  word, 
the  language  whence  we  have  derived  it. 

In  the  more  ancient  Greek  authors,  the  word  «p«tMr,  aftmt, 
generally  means  the  strongest,  the  person  possessing  the  su- 
periority  in  personal,  physical,  nmleriul  strength.  We  find 
the  term  thus  employed  in  Hnmer,  Hesiod,  and  oven  in  some 
of  the  choruses  of  Sophocles  ;  it  came,  perhaps,  from  the  word 
which  designated  the  God  Mars,  the  GihJ  of  Strength,  Af«. 

As  we  advance  in  the  progress  of  Greek  civilization,  as  we 
approach  the  period  when  social  ilevclopment  gave  elfect  to 
other  causes  v(  sujicrioiily  than  physical  force,  the  word 
Apimf  designates  the  grcnt,  powerful,  the  most  considerable, 
Ih©  m'>st  wealthy  ;  it  is  the  title  assigned  to  the  principal 
citizens,  whatever  the  sources  of  their  fwwer  and  influence. 

Going  a  liltle  further,  we  cnme  In  the  philosopfiers,  to  the 
men  whos'^  wurk  it  was  to  elevate  and  purify  ideas ;  with 
them  the  word  ■pi»r»5  is  oflen  used  to  convey  a  meaning  of  a 
fur  more  ninral  character;  it  indicates  the  best,  the  most  vir- 
tuous, the  most  able  man ;  intellectual  superiority.  In  the 
eves  of  these  definers,  the  nnsloeratic  gnvernmeni  was  tho 
Hoverninenl  of  liie  hert.  thii  w  tn  «inv.  tfte  idi^af  of  covern- 
n)PTit«. 

Thus,  thou,  physical    fcroe,  social  prepondcrancn.  mnrnl 
superioniy— thus,  so  to  speak,  and  judging  from  the  vicK*-! 
tudcs  in  the  meauin^s  ^f  »hn  word?*.  Mmr  (*»ivt»  tliunp  been  thft 
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gradutioDs  of  aristocracy,  the  various  states  Uirou^U  which  il 
has  had  to  pass. 

And,  indeed,  iar  an  ariatocracy  to  be  real,  for  it  to  morit 
its  name,  it  must  possess,  and  [>06S(?9s  of  itself,  one  or  the 
other  of  these  characteristics  ;  it  must  have  eitlier  a  Ibrce  of 
its  own,  a  force  which  it  borrows  I'rom  no  ottc,  anci  which 
none  can  wrest  from  it,  or  a  force  admitted,  proclaimed  by  the 
men  over  whom  it  exercises  ihis  force.  It  must  have  either 
independence  or  populurity.  It  must  either  have  power,  in 
ita  mere  personal  right,  as  was  ibe  case  ^ilh  the  feudal  aris- 
locracy,  or  it  nmat  receive  power  by  national  and  free  clcc- 
lioD,  as  is  the  case  in  representative  governments.  Nothing 
resembling  either  of  these  characteristics  ia  to  be  met  with  in 
the  senatorial  aristocracy  of  Gaul ;  it  possessed  neither  tnde- 
oendcncc  nor  popularity.  Power,  wealth,  privilege,  all  it  had 
and  exercised,  was  borrowed  and  precarious.  Undoubtedly 
the  senatorial  families  occupied  a  position  in  society  and  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  for  they  were  rich,  and  had  filled  pub- 
lic offices ;  but  they  were  incapable  of  any  great  effort,  in- 
capable of  carrying  the  people  with  them,  or  using  them  either 
lo  Jofend  or  to  govern  U»e  country. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  second  class,  the  curiales,  and  ex- 
aniiue  what  the  real  extent  of  their  strength  was.  Judging 
IVoiii  appearances,  these  had  stjtiieihiug  beyond  wluU  the  pre- 
coiling  class  possess^l ;  among  them,  the  pre-sencc  of  princi- 
ples of  lil>erty  is  evident.  1  have  already  endeavored  to  ex- 
plain  these  in  the  fuUuwing  manner,  in  my  E^sai  sur  ic  regime 
Munidpnl  lloma'ni  au  V.  Sicch  : 

1.  Every  inhabitant  of  a  town,  possessor  of  a  fortune  sufii- 
cicnt  to  secure  Ids  independence  ami  the  developmtnt  of  his 
understanding,  is  a  curialis,  and  as  such  eidlcd  upon  to  take 
part  in  the  administration  of  civic  airairs. 

The  right  of  curialship,  then,  is  attached  to  the  presumed 
capacity  of  tilling  it,  and  not  to  any  privilege  of  birth,  and 
without  any  limit  as  lo  numbers  j  and  tins  right  is  not  a  mere 
right  of  elfction,  but  a  right  to  deliljeratc  uf>on  and  lo  partici* 
pale  directly  in  the  administration  of  alFairs,  a  right  to  discuss 
matters  ami  interests,  the  comprehension  of  which,  and  the 
ability  to  discuss  which,  it  may  reasonably  l)e  supposed  that 
all  persons  bIkivo  the  very  lowest  in  the  scale  of  existence 
possess.  Tlie  curia  is  not  a  limited  and  select  town  coiuicil, 
but  an  assembly  of  all  such  iidiabitiinls  as  come  within  tho 
curinl  qualificntion. 
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2.  An  assembly  cannot  aot  adininisirutively ;  Uicrc  must 
oe  magisiratcs  to  do  this.  Such  magistrates  nro  all  elected 
by  llie  curia,  for  a  very  limited  period,  and  are  rcsponsiblo 
with  their  fortunes  for  iho  integrity  of  their  administration. 

8.  In  great  emergencies,  when  the  fato  of  a  city  is  in  ques- 
tion, or  when  it  is  proposed  to  elect  a  magistrate  invested  with 
uncertain  and  more  arbitrary  powers,  the  curia  itself  doos  not 
sutUce  ;  the  whole  f)opu]ation  i«  summoned  to  concur  in  these 
solemn  acts. 

Who,  at  the  aspect  of  such  rights  existing,  would  not  inio- 
Cfine  he  recognizod  a  petty  republic,  in  which  the  municipal 
lite  and  the  political  life  were  mixed  up  and  confounded  to- 
jrelher,  in  which  democracy  of  the  most  unequivvjcal  descrip- 
tion prevailed  ?  Who  would  imagine,  for  one  instant,  thai  a 
town  80  governed  formed  part  of  a  prrat  empire^  and  was 
connected  by  strict  and  nece^ary  bonds  with  a  distant  and 
sovereign  central  power  ?  Who  would  not  expect  to  tind  here 
all  the  iinpulMVO  manifestations  of  liberty,  all  the  agitation, 
all  the  faction  and  cabal,  all  tlio  violence,  all  the  aisorder, 
which  invariably  characterize  small  societies,  inclosed  and 
self-governed  within  th^^ir  own  walls? 

Nothing  of  the  sort  was  the  fact ;  all  these  apparent  prin- 
ciples were  "without  life,  and  there  were  others  existent,  which 
al»solutely  precluded  their  reanimation. 

1.  Such  are  the  effects,  such  the  exiafiicies  of  the  central 
despotism,  that  tfie  quality  of  curiaiis  becomes  nnt  a  right 
recognized  in  oil  those  who  ore  capable  of  exercising  it,  but  a 
burflen  imposed  upon  all  who  are  copaMe  of  bearing  it.  On 
the  one  hand  the  central  government  has  relieved  itself  of  the 
duty  of  providing  for  any  branch  of  the  ptiblic  service  in 
which  it  is  not  imeiediately  iiiierefltoil,  ihrowldg  this  duly 
upon  the  class  of  citizens  in  question ;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
employs  this  class  of  citizens  in  collecting  the  taxes  which  it 
imposes  on  its  nwn  peruliar  account,  and  makes  them  res|>on. 
»ible  iov  the  full  arnoimt.  it  ruins  the  curialcs,  in  order  to 
pay  its  functionaries  and  its  wildiers  ;  it  grants  its  functiona- 
"ips  nnd  its  soldiers  all  sorts  of  practical  advantages  and  prtvi- 
.epes,  as  inducements  to  them  to  aid  it  in  preventing  the 
curlales  from  saving  tliemselves  from  ruin.  Completely  nul! 
as  citizens,  the  curiales  only  live  to  he  stripped  of  nil  ihey 
gain  as  men  of  labor  and  iudustry. 

2.  The  magistrates  elected  by  the  curitr  are,  m  point  of 
feci,  merely  the  imperial   ngrnts    of  despotism,   for  wbo«e 
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benefit  they  despoQ  their  fcllow-citizcn:^,  until  soino  oppjrlu 
nity  or  oiIkt  occur*  to  tliem  of  getiiiig  rii  ot'  Uiis  iiard  obli. 
galion. 

3.  Their  election  itself  is  valuele&s  for  the  imperial  nenrcu 
sentalive  in  tlie  province  may  annul  it;  a  fuvor  which  they 
have  the  greatest  drsire  to  ohtain  at  his  hands;  anothnr  cir- 
cumstanco  putting  them  more  (irmly  in  his  [>ower. 

4.  Their  autltority  is  not  real,  for  they  cannot  eoforoe  iL 
No  eficctivo  juristliction  is  pluood  in  thn.ir  hands  ;  they  take 
no  step  which  may  not  he  annulled.  Nay,  more:  despotisii. 
perceiving;  n>ore  and  more  clearly  thfir  ill-will  tu  the  task,  or 
their  inahility  to  execute  it,  encroaches  more  and  more,  by 
itself  or  its  immediate  representatives,  into  ilie  sphere  of  their 
functions.  The  business  oi  the  curia  gradually  disappears 
with  its  powers,  and  a  day  will  come  when  the  municipal 
system  may  be  abolished  at  a  single  blow,  in  the  still  suLtsist- 
ing  empire,  *'  because,"  as  the  legislator  will  say,  **  all  these 
liiWH  wander,  as  it  were,  vainly  and  without  object  around 
the  legal  soil."* 

Thus,  then,  it  is  seen,  force,  real  life,  were  equally  wanting 
lo  the  curiftlos,  as  to  the  senatorial  families  ;  equally  with 
tl)e  senatorial  families,  they  were  incapable  of  deibuding  or 
of  governing  the  society. 

As  to  the  people,  I  need  not  dwell  upon  their  situation  ;  it 
is  obvious  that  they  were  in  no  condition  to  save  uud  re^eno. 
rate  the  Ivoman  world.  Yet  we  must  not  think  lliein  alto. 
pelher  so  powerless,  ao  utterly  null,  as  is  ordinarily  sup[)osed. 
They  were  tolerably  numerous,  more  especially  in  the  Honlh 
of  Gaul,  both  from  the  development  ot  industrial  activl  y 
during  the  first  lliree  ages  of  Christinnity,  and  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  portion  of  the  rural  pnpuUtion  taking  refuge 
in  the  towns  from  the  devastation  of  the  barbarinns.  Besides, 
with  the  progress  of  disorder  in  the  higher  rankn,  the  popular 
influence  had  a  tendency  to  incrcise.  In  times  of  regularity, 
when  the  administration,  its  functionaries,  and  its  troops  were 
on  the  spot,  cro  the  curia  had  become  altogether  ruined  and 
powerle^  the  people  remained  in  their  ordinary  state  of  in- 
action, or  passive  dependence.  But  when  all  the  various 
masters  of  the  society  had  fallen  away  or  disappeared,  when 
the  dissolution  of  tilings  became  general,  the  people,  in  their 
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turn,  grew  to  be  something,  ami  nsfiiimod,  at  all 
certain  degree  of  activity  and  importance. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  slaves  ;  they  were  nothing 
for  themselves ;  how,  then,  oould  ihey  Hn  anything  <br 
society  ?  It  was,  moreover,  the  coloni  who  underwent  well 
nigh  all  the  disasters  of  invasion  ;  it  was  tliey  whom  the  bar. 
barians  pillageH,  hunted,  carried  away  captive,  pell-mell  with 
Iheir  cattle.  I  may  remark,  however,  incidentally,  that  under 
Llie  Empire  the  condition  uf  the  slaves  was  greai'y  improved  ; 
this  is  clear  from  its  legislation. 

Let  us  now  collect  all  these  scattered  feature*  of  Gaulish 
civil  society  in  the  tifth  century,  and  form  a  collective  idea, 
aa  n^ar  the  fact  as  wo  can,  of  i[3  a^gmi^ate. 

Its  government  was  monarchical,  even  despotic;  and  yet 
all  the  monarchical  institutions  and  (xjwers  were  falling,  wer« 
themselves  abandoning  their  post.  Its  internal  organiziition 
•eemed  aristocratic;  but  it  was  nn  aristocracy  without  strength, 
without  coherence,  incapable  of  playing  a  public  part.  A 
democratic  element,  municipalities,  free  burghers,  were  still 
visible  ;  but  democracy  was  as  enervated,  as  powerless,  as 
aristocracy  and  monarchy.  The  whole  of  society  was  in  a 
stalo  of  dissolution,  was  dying. 

And  hero  we  see  the  radical  vice  of  the  Roman  society, 
and  of  every  society  where  slavery  exists  on  a  large  scale, 
where  a  lew  masters  rule  over  whole  herds  of  people.  In  nil 
countries,  at  all  tinvcs,  whatever  the  political  system  which 
prevails,  after  an  interval  more  or  less  long,  by  the  sole  cffeel 
of  the  enjoyment  of  power,  of  wealth,  of  the  intellectual  de- 
velopment, of  the  various  social  advantnges  they  enjoy,  the 
higher  classes  wear  themselves  oui,  become  enervated,  unlese 
tiicy  are  constantly  excited  by  eniubtion,  and  refreshed  by 
the  immigration  of  the  classes  who  live  and  lalior  below  them. 
See  what  has  taken  place  in  modern  Europe.  There  has 
been  in  it  a  pn)digious  variety  of  social  cnnditlnris,  infinite 
gradations  in  wenllh,  liberty,  cnlightenmcti^  influence,  civili- 
xatiun.  And  up  all  the  stt-ps  of  this  long  ladder,  uu  ascend- 
ing  movement  has  constantly  impelled  each  class  and  oil 
classes,  the  one  by  the  other,  towards  greater  development, 
to  which  none  was  allowed  to  remain  a  stranger.  Hence  the 
fecundity,  the  immorality,  so  to  B[K'uk,  of  modern  civilization, 
thus  incessantly  recruited  and  renewed. 

Nothing  at  all  resembling  this  existed  in  the  Roman 
aoniety  j  there,  men  were  divided  off  into  two  great  cUssea, 
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separated  from  each  other  hf  an  imroensc  interral ;  tiiefv 
was  no  v&rietVi  no  osoeodiiig  rooTement,  do  genuine  demo- 
cracy ;  U  was,  as  it  were,  a  society  of  officers,  who  did  not 
know  whence  to  recruit  their  numbers,  and  did  nol^  in  point 
of  fad,  recruit  them.  There  was,  indeed,  from  the  first  to 
the  third  century,  as  I  have  just  now  said,  a  pnsgressive 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  |:HX>plo  ;  they 
increased  in  liberty,  in  number,  in  activity.  But  the  move- 
(neat  was  far  too  slow,  far  loo  limited,  (o  enable  the  pcoplu  by 
rcinteprating  in  time  the  su(terior  classes,  to  save  them  from 
their  decline  and  fall. 

Besides  these,  there  became  formed  another  society,  younp, 
energetic,  fruitful  of  results, — the  ecclesiaaticai  society,  it 
was  around  this  society  that  the  pt'opio  rallied  ;  no  powerful 
bond  united  them  to  the  senators,  nor,  perhaps,  to  the  curiales  ; 
they  assembled,  therefore,  around  lite  priests  and  bisiiops. 
Alien  to  pagan  civil  society,  wliose  chief:^  created  therein  do 
place  for  it,  the  moss  of  the  population  entered  with  ardor 
into  the  Christian  society,  whose  leaders  opened  their  arms  to 
it.  The  senatorial  and  curial  aristocracy  was  a  mere  phan. 
lorn  ;  tJic  clergy  became  the  real  aristocracy  ;  tliere  was  do 
Roman  people  ;  a  Christian  people  arose.  It  is  with  thrnt 
wn  shall  occupy  ourselves  in  the  next  'ectum. 
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OSjert  nf  Lho  Icctare — Variety  of  Ihc  prinriplr^  and  form**  of  r^li^iouj 
society  in  Kurope — CiaJsificatiun  of  thti  difforont  systems,  I.  Ac- 
cording to  the  relations  of  the  church  in  tlie  state;  3.  Accordiu^  to 
the  iuternal  constitution  of  the  church — All  these  systeais  assigit 
(Jifir  origin  to  the  primitive  church — Critical  e^timinulinri  of  these 
prtfteniions — They  hnvc  all  a  certain  decree  of  fonndatinn — Fluctu- 
ation nnd  complexity  of  the  external  situation  ond  internal  position 
of  Christian  sociuty  I'rum  the  tirst  lu  tlit  filth  century — Preduminunt 
tendencies — Prevalent  lacLs  of  the  fifth  century— C';ui.sc3  of  Iilierty 
in  tho  church  at  this  period — The  election  of  biahops — Councils-^ 
Comparison  of  religious  with  civil  society — Of  the  chiefii  ofthi*se 
two  societies — Letters  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris. 

The  subjccl  which  is  now  about  to  occupy  our  attention,  ia 
ihe  state  of  religious  society  in  the  llt\h  century.  I  need  uot 
remind  you  of  the  great  pnrt  it  has  played  in  the  history  of 
irKxlem  civilization:  that  is  a  fact  pcrfoctly  ivcll  understood. 
Nor  is  it  in  modern  history  that  this  tact  first  manilestod 
itsvlf;  the  world  has  seen  more  than  one  striking  example  of 
the  power  of  tho  relijjjious  society,  of  its  ideas,  iw  insiituiimis^ 
its  government.  But  Uicre  is  a  fundamental  ditferencc  to  be 
remarked.  In  Asia,  in  Africa,  in  antiquity,  everywhere 
before  the  organization  of  Kurapc,  religious  socit'iy  presents 
itself  under  a  general  and  simple  ibrm  ;  Ibis  is  the  clear  pre- 
valence  of  a  system,  the  domination  of  a  principle  :  somoiiniefl 
the  society  is  sul>ordinate ;  it  is  the  temporal  power  whicit 
exercises  the  spiritual  functions  and  directs  the  worship,  unci 
even  the  faitli  :  siimf-tintes  it  occupies  the  chief  place  ;  it  i« 
the  spiritual  power  which  rules  the  civil  order.  In  both  the 
ono  case  and  the  other,  the  position  and  organization  ol  the 
religious  society  arc  clear,  simple,  stable.  In  modern  Kuropp, 
on  ihc  contrary,  it  presents  every  possible  variety  of  system  ; 
we  find  in  it  every  possible  principle;  it  seems  made  up  of 
samples  of  all  the  forms  under  wbich  it  has  appeared  else- 
where. 

Let  us  endeavor,  for  the  sake  of  greater  perspicuity,  to 
dtslniricato  and  classify  the  different  principles,  the  different 
lyatcms  which  have  been   in  various  measure,  adopted  intc 
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European  religious  society,  the  dillerpnt  coiistituiiuns  it  hsf 
i^eceived. 

Two  great  questions  here  preflent  themselves  :  on  the  one 
hand}  the  exterior  situation  of  the  religious  societ)',  its  position 
with  reference  to  civil  society,  the  relations,  that  is  to  say, of 
church  with  stale;  and  on  the  other,  its  interior  organization, 
its  internal  government. 

With  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  questions,  we  must 
connect  the  modifications  of  which  religious  society  has  tnen 
ilio  object  in  the  particular  respect. 

I  will  first  consider  its  extenial  situation,  its  relations  with 
tlic  slate. 

Four  systems,  essentially  dilTering  from  one  another,  h&vA 
l>een  maintained  on  this  subject. 

1.  The  state  is  subordinate  to  the  church;  in  tlie  moml 
point  of  view,  in  the  chronological  order  itself  the  church  pre 
cedes  the  state;  the  church  is  t}ic  first  society, superior, i>ter- 
iia! ;  civil  society  is  nothing  more  thun  the  consequence,  than 
an  application  of  its  principles;  it  is  to  the  spiritual  power 
llint  sovereignty  belongs  of  right ;  the  temporal  power  shouhl 
inorely  act  as  its  instrument. 

2.  It  is  not  tho  state  which  is  in  the  church,  but  the  churcli 
which  is  in  the  stale :  it  is  the  stale  which  rules  the  land, 
which  makes  war,  levies  taxes,  governs  the  external  destiny 
of  the  citizens.  It  is  for  the  stale  to  give  to  the  religious 
society  the  form  and  constitution  which  best  accord  with  the 
interests  of  general  society.  Whenever  creeds  cease  to  bo 
individual^  whenever  they  give  birth  to  associations,  tlieso 
come  within  the  cognizance  and  authority  of  the  temporal 
power,  the  only  veritable  [X)wer  in  a  state. 

3.  The  church  ought  to  be  independent,  unnoticed  in  iho 
ftate ;  the  state  has  nothing  to  do  with  her;  the  tempornl 
power  ought  to  take  no  cognizance  of  religious  creeds  ;  it 
should  let  them  approximate  or  separate,  let  them  go  on  and 
govern  thcm^lves  as  they  think  b<  si ;  it  has  no  right,  no 
occasion,  to  interfere  in  their  atfairs. 

4.  The  church  and  the  state  are  distinct  societtes,  it  is 
true ;  but  they  are  at  the  same  lime  close  neighbors,  and 
are  nearly  interested  in  ono  another :  kt  them  live  separate, 
but  not  estranged  ;  let  them  Keep  up  uii  alliance  on  certain 
conditions,  each  living  to  itself,  but  each  making  sacriiicca 
for  the  oilier,  in  case  of  need,  crmh  lending  the  other  il« 
support. 
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la  the  inlernal  orgunizution  of  the  religious  society,  the 
Jiversity  of  principles  and  fijnns  ia  even  still  i^reater. 

And  first,  we  see  before  us  two  lending  systems  :  in  ihe  one, 
power  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  rd'  the  clergy  ;  the  priests 
alone  form  a  constiiuled  brKJy ;  the  ecclesiastic^ul  society 
governs  the  religious  society  :  in  the  other,  the  religious  soci- 
itty  governs  itself,  or  at  least  partiuipates  in  the  adniinist ration 
of  its  affairs  ;  the  social  orgunizalion  coniprehetidi^  the  hody 
of  the  faithful,  as  well  as  the  priests. 

Government  in  the  hands  of  iheecclesiustical  sf)ciety  solely 
iiuiy  ho  constituted  in  various  ways.  1.  Under  the  form  of 
pure  monarchy  ;  there  are  several  cxamplr^  of  this  in  the 
history  of  iho  world,  2.  Under  the  form  of  an  arisiocrucy  ; 
where  the  bishops,  for  instance,  each  in  his  own  diocese^  or 
in  a  collective  assembly,  govern  the  church  in  their  own  right, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  inferior  clergy.  iJ.  Under  a 
democratic  form,  where,  lor  instance,  the  government  of  the 
uhurch  belongs  to  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  to  assenibliea 
of  priests  all  equal  among  themselves. 

In  eases  whore  the  society  pjvcms  itself,  the  diversity  of 
Ibrms  is  equally  great.  1.  The  body  of  the  faithful,  the 
laity,  sit  with  the  priests  in  the  assemblies  charged  with  the 
general  govommeni  of  the  church.  2.  There  is  no  general 
government  of  the  church  ;  each  congregation  forms  a  several 
local,  independent  church,  which  governs  itself;  whose  mem- 
bers select  their  own  spiritual  chief,  according  to  their  parti- 
cular views  and  pur|K>ses.  3.  There  is  no  distinct  and 
permanent  spiritual  gr>vernnient  at  all  ;  no  clergy,  no  priests  ; 
teaching,  preacliing,  ail  ihf;  spiritual  functions  are  exercised 
by  the  body  of  the  faithful  themselves,  according  to  circum- 
stances, acoonling  to  inspiration  ;  there  is  constant  change, 
constant  agitation. 

1  might  cofnbine  in  an  inanity  of  ways  these  various  forms, 
mixing  their  elements  together  in  vfirions  proportions,  and 
thus  create  a  host  uf  other  diversified  lorins,  liut  with  my 
utmost  ingenuity  1  could  devise  no  combination  wliich  has 
not  alrciidy  bx'nn  exhibited  to  lite  world. 

And  nnt  ririly  havn  till  thpse  principles  bfen  professed,  not 
only  hnvo  all  lln-so  svstrms  Iwen  maintained  each  as  the  only 
true  and  legitijiiate  system^  but  uU  of  them  have  been  brought 
into  practical  operation*  all  of  them  have  existed. 

Every  one  knows  that  m  the  twelfth  and  tliirtotnlh  eentn. 
riee  the  spiritual  puwcr  clalnied  as  its  ri^ht,  soiiicltmcs  th** 
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direct  exercise,  someCunes  the  indirect  oocmmDoa  of  the  Usm 
poral  power.  Everj  one  aees  thai  m  BogUnd,  vbere  Pariia- 
ment  has  disposed  of  tbe  £ut)i  as  of  the  eramn  oftbe  couDtrr, 
the  church  13  subordtaste  to  the  sUie.  What  are  poper?t 
Brasaanbm,'  episcopacy,  pnjihjtuitMi,  the 
;he  quakers,  but  applintmM  of  tin  doctiioci  I  bste 
>ut  ?  All  doctrioea  hare  beoorne  facta:  there  are  examples 
'>f  all  systems,  and  of  all  the  so  Taried  oonbinatioas  of  sya. 
terns.  Aud  ad  only  have  all  systema  been  nmlixed,  but  they 
have,  every  one  of  them,  set  up  a  claiin  to  histoncal  as  well 
M  to  rational  legitimacy  ;  they  bave^  every  one  of  them,  re. 
ferred  their  origin  to  the  earliest  age  of  the  Christian  church  ; 
they  have,  every  one  of  them,  claimed  ancient  iacts  for  their 
own,  as  their  own  peculiar  fuundatioo  and  justification. 

Nor  are  they  wholly  wron^  any  of  them ;  we  find  in  the 
iirat  ages  of  the  age,  facts  with  which  all  of  them  arc  entitled 
(o  claim  a  connexion.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  all 
alike  true,  rationally,  all  alike  authentic^  historically,  nor  tlml 
they  all  represent  a  series  of  diderent  fact&,  through  which 
the  church  has  necessarily  passed.  Whaf  I  mean  is  sinijily, 
lliai  there  is  in  each  of  these  systems  a  greater  or  leiss  pro- 
portion of  moral  truth  and  of  historical  reality.  They  have 
all  played  a  part,  have  occupied  a  place,  in  the  history  of 
modem  religious  history  :  they  have  all,  in  various  tDeasurev 
contributed  to  the  work  of  its  formation. 

I  will  view  them  successively  in  the  first  apes  ofthe  church  ; 
we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  tracing  them  there. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  external  situation  of  the  church, 
and  its  relations  wilh  civil  society. 

As  to  the  system  of  a  cliuroh,  independent,  unnoticed  in 
(liG  state,  existing  and  governing  itself  without  the  imcrven. 
tion  of  the  temporal  jwwer,  this  is  evidently  the  primitive 
Mtunlion  of  the  Christian  cfmrch.  So  long  as  it  was  con- 
fined within  n  limited  space,  or  disseminated  only  in  small 
and  isolated  congregations,  the  Ronitm  goveniment  took  no 
notice  of  it,  un<l  allowed  it  to  exibt  and  regulate  its  alFuirs  aa 
11  thought  proper. 

This  state  of  things  terminated :  the  Roman  empire  look 
rognisunue  of  the  Chrislian  society^  1  do  not  refer  to  the 


'  Thp  •ystcm  in  which  the  church  in  goverucd  by  the  statc^cn 
riAined  frnm  Erutua,  a  Gorman  (.hcnlo^iaii  und  physician  of  tho  lAth 
renttiry,  who  5r8t  maintained  this  pnncipU  vrtth  any  distintpiiAbed 
offrct 
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period  when  il  tcxjk  notice  of  it  in  tlie  way  of  persecution,  bu< 
to  ibal  when  tho  Roman  world  bccnrno  Christinn,  when 
Christianity  ascended  the  throne  with  Constantino.  The  po- 
bition  of  llie  church  with  rt'ference  lo  llio  state  undcr»Hnl 
a  great  change  al  this  epoch.  Jt  were  incorrect  to  soy  thai 
it  lell  ut  this  period  under  ttie  government  of  the  church, 
tliat  tho  system  of  its  subordination  to  power  then  came  inti 
operation.  In  general,  the  emperors  did  not  pretend  to  regu* 
late  the  faith ;  they  took  the  doctrines  of  the  church  as  lliey 
found  them.  Tho  majority  of  the  questions  which,  at  a  later 
period,  exciled  iho  rivalship  of  the  two  powers,  had  not  as  yet 
arisen.  Still,  even  at  liiis  periofl,  we  meet  with  a  great 
number  of  facts  wherein  the  system  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
state  over  tho  church  mi<'ht  have  sought,  and  has,  indeed, 
sought  its  origin.  Towards  the  close  of  the  third  and  the 
commencement  of  the  fourth  century,  for  instance,  the  bishops 
obserred  an  extremely  humble  and  submissive  tone  with  tho 
emperors;  they  were  incessantly  exalting  the  imperial  ma- 
Jesty.  Doubtless,  had  it  attempted  to  assail  the  independence 
of  their  fuith,  they  would  have  defended  themselves,  us,  in 
jtoint  of  fact,  they  often  did  defend  themselves,  with  energy ; 
but  they  were  greatly  in  need  of  Iho  emperors'  protection  so 
recently  extended  to  them.  But  just  recopnized  and  adopted 
by  the  Icinpornl  power,  they  were  anxious  to  treat  it  with  the 
utmost  respect  and  consideration.  Besides,  they  could  do 
nothing  of  Uiemselves ;  the  religious  society,  or  rather  its 
government,  had  at  this  epoch  no  means  of  carrying  its  will 
into  execution ;  it  had  no  institutions,  no  rules,  no  system  ;  it 
was  constantly  oUJiged  to  have  recourse  to  tho  intervention  of 
tho  civil  government,  the  ancient  and  only  organized  authority. 
This  continual  necessity  for  a  foreign  sanction  gave  religious 
society  an  airuf  subordination  and  dependence,  more  opparent 
than  real  ;  at  botton),  its  independence  and  even  its  power 
were  considerable,  but  still,  In  almost  all  its  atfairs,  in  all 
matters  aflecting  the  interest  of  the  church,  tho  emperor  in- 
terfered ;  his  consent  and  approbation  were  invariably  solicited. 
Tho  councils  were  generally  assembled  by  his  order;  and 
not  only  did  he  convene  them,  but  ho  presided  over  them, 
either  in  person  or  by  deputy,  and  decided  what  subjects 
should  be  discussed  by  them.  Thus  Constantine  was  present 
in  person  at  the  council  of  Aries,  in  S14,  and  at  the  council 
of  Nicea,  in  32.'),  and,  apparently  at  least,  superintended  the 
deliberations.     I  say  apparently  ;   for  the  mere  presenco  of 
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the  emperor  at  a  cooneil  wss  a  trimnph  iar  the  church,  a 
proof  of  victory  far  more  thao  of  subjectioo.  But  however 
this  may  have  beeo,  the  forms^  at  all  events,  were  those  of 
respectful  subordinalioa ;  the  church  availed  herself  of  the 
power  of  the  Empire^  covered  herself  with  its  majesty  ;  and 
Erastiaiiism,  indepeodeotly  of  the  national  g-rouods  upoa 
which  it  proceeds,  has  iuund,  in  the  history  of  this  epoch, 
t'acia  which  have  seri-ed  as  its  justificatioD. 

As  to  the  opposite  system,  tlie  general  and  absolute  sove- 
reignty of  the  churclu  it  is  clear  that  it  cannot  be  met  with  in 
the  cradle  of  a  religious  society ;  it  necessarily  belongs  to  tlte 
period  of  its  greatest  power,  of  its  fullest  development.  Yet 
one  may  already  detect  glimpses  of  it,  and  very  distinct 
glimpses,  in  the  iifih  century.  The  superiority  of  spiritual 
i^ver  temporal  interests,  of  the  destiny  of  the  believer  as  com. 
pared  with  that  of  the  mere  citizen,  the  principle  enunciated 
by  the  religious  society,  was  already  recognized  and  admitted 
by  the  civil  society. 

We  accordingly  find  the  language  of  the  heads  of  th«  spi- 
ritual  society,  crewhile  so  gentle,  so  reserved,  so  modesty  now 
becoming  confident,  bold,  often  even  haughty  ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hund,  that  of  the  chiefs  of  the  civil  society,  of  the  supe- 
riors  themselves,  despite  the  pomp  still  clinging  round  iia 
forms,  is  in  reality  mild  and  submissive.  At  this  period,  in. 
deed,  tiie  whole  framework  of  temporal  {wwer  was  in  a  state 
oi'  rapid  decay ;  the  Empire  was  expiring ;  the  imperial 
power  Wtt8  day  by  day  more  and  more  nearly  approaching 
tite  condition  of  on  utter,  of  a  ridiculous  nonentity.  The 
spiritual  |)ower,  on  the  contrary,  grew  stronger  and  stronger, 
and  penetrated  more  deeply  and  widely  into  civil  society;  the 
church  becunie  more  wealthy,  her  jurisdiction  more  extended  ; 
she  was  visibly  progressing  towards  domination.  The  com- 
plete fall  of  the  Empire  in  tl»e  west,  and  the  rise  of  the  bar. 
barous  monarchies,  contributed  greatly  to  the  exultation  of 
her  pretensions  and  of  her  power.  Tiie  churL-h  had  long  been 
mdf-T  the  emperors,  obscure,  feeble,  a  mere  child,  so  to  speak  ; 
she  hud  ltif;nco  acquired  a  S'jrt  of  reserve  in  her  intercourso 
with  them  ;  a  habit  of  respect  iiir  their  ancient  power,  their 
name  ;  and  it  is  quite  (lossibhr  that  had  the  Empire  continued 
to, exist,  llm  uhurch  would  never  have  completely  emanci- 
pated li'jrsflf  from  this  custom  of  iier  youili*  What  corrobo* 
roteathi^  supposition  is  tlic  fact  ihut  such  htis  been  tfic  case  ill 
the  eostci-n  Empire ;  that  Empire  lived  on  f(  r  twelve  couM] 
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lies  in  a  state  of  gradual  decay  ;  the  imperial  power  becaiiM 
little  more  than  nominal.  Yel  the  churcli  there  never  attained, 
never  even  sought  to  altiiin  the  sovereignly.  The  Greek 
church  remuincd,  with  the  eastern  emperors,  in  nearly  the 
same  relation  in  which  the  Romish  churcli  hUkmI  witli  the 
Roman  emperors.  In  the  west,  the  Empire  tell  ;  kings  co- 
vered with  furs  took  the  place  of  princes  clothed  in  purple^ 
the  churcli  yielded  not  to  these  new  comers  the  same  conside- 
ration, the  same  respect  which  she  had  paid  to  their  predeces- 
sors. Moreover^  to  contend  successfully  against  their  barba- 
rism, she  found  herself  under  the  necessity  of  stretching  to 
its  utmost  bent  the  spring  of  spiritual  power:  the  exaltation 
of  popular  feeling  in  this  direction,  wns  her  means  of  safety 
and  of  action.  lience  the  so  rapid  progress  now  of  those 
pretensions  of  hers  to  the  sovereignty,  which  in  the  fiAh  cen- 
tury were  scarce  perceptible. 

As  to  the  system  of  alliance  between  the  two  distinct  and 
independent  societies,  ii  is  noi  diilieult  to  recognize  it  at  this 
period;  there  was  nothing  precise  or  fixed  in  the  condiliona 
of  the  alliance ;  ihe  two  powers  never  continued  long  upon 
equal  terms  under  them  ;  they  kept  each  in  its  own  spfiens 
and  treated  together  whenever  they  happened  to  come  in  con- 
tact. 

We  find,  then,  from  the  first  to  the  fiflh  century,  in  germ 
and  in  development,  all  the  systems  according  to  which  the 
relations  between  church  nnd  state  may  be  regulated  j  they 
all  of  them  derive  their  origin  from  facts  dating  frouj  liie  cradle 
of  religious  society.  LcL  us  pass  on  to  the  interior  organiza- 
tion  of  ttiis  society,  to  the  internal  government  of  the  church  ; 
we  shall  arrive  at  the  same  result. 

It  is  clear  that  this  last  Ibnn  cannot  be  that  of  an  infant 
church  ;  no  moral  association  logins  with  the  inertui  of  the 
mass  of  tliose  associated,  with  the  separation  of  the  people  and 
the  government.  ]t  is  certain,  accordingly,  that  ut  tlie  out- 
set  of  Christianity,  the  body  of  the  faithful  participated  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  society.  The  prc-sbyterian 
iystem,  that  is  to  say,  the  government  of  the  church  by  its 
spiritual  cliiefs,  assisted  by  the  leading  members  of  the  hotly, 
was  the  primitive  system.  There  may  bo  many  questions 
raised  as  to  the  titles,  functions,  and  niulual  relations  of  ihew 
\ny  and  ecclesiastical  chiefs  of  the  rising  congregations  ;  but 
09  to  the  fact  of  their  concurrence  in  the  regulation  of  tlv^'r 
eominoa  affairs,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
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Equally  unquestionable  Is  it  thnt  at  tills  period  iho  sepamU? 
tocietics,  the  Christinn  congregations  in  ench  town,  were  far 
more  independent  of  ench  other  than  they  have  been  at  any 
subsequent  time;  there  is  no  doubt  ihat  they  governed- 
thcmselvrs,  perhnpa  not  eoniploiely,  but  almost  so,  each  for 
itself,  and  apart  from  !he  rest.  Hence  the  system  of  iho 
TndependerUSj  who  insist  tlml  the  religious  society  should 
hftve  no  jijencral  government,  but  iliut  each  local  congrcpa- 
tiotj  shmild  \ye  an  entire  and  srivrreign  society  in  iUelf. 

No  doubt,  again,  that  in  these  petty  Ciiristinn  societies  or 
early  date,  unconnected  with  one  another,  and  often  without 
the  means  of  preaching  and  U>a*;hinfr,  i^o  d.iabt  that  in  the 
absenceof  a  spiritual  leader  instituted  by  the  oripiJial  founder 
of  U.e  faith,  it  ollen  occurred  that,  under  the  inHuence  of  an 
inward  impulse,  snme  indtvidunl  iiienitHT  of  the  body^  of 
strong  mind,  and  endowed  wji!i  the  gi(\  of  acting-  upon  his 
fellows,  arose  and  preached  llie  word  to  the  association  to 
which  he  belonged.  Hence  the  system  of  tlie  Quakers,  ihe 
srwstem  of  spontaneous  individual  preaching,  witlioiit  any 
onler  of  priests,  of  regular  and  permanent  clergy. 

These,  are  some  of  the  principles,  some  of  the  forms  of  the 
religious  societies  in  the  first  age  of  the  Christian  church 
II  comprehended  many  others ;  perhaps,  indeed,  those  whict 
I  Imve  mentioned  were  not  the  most  powerful  in  their  in- 
fluence. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  incontestable  tluil  the  first  founders, 
or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  first  instruments  in  the  foun- 
dation of  Christianity,  the  aposlleSr  regarded  themselves  as 
invested  with  a  special  mission  received  from  on  high,  and 
that  they  Jiv  turn  transmitted  to  thqir  disciples  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands,  or  in  some  other  form,  the  riglit  to  teach  and 
/»  preach.  Ordination  is  a  primitive  fact  in  tlj©  Chriiitian 
church ;  hence  an  order  of  priests,  a  distinct  permanent  clergy, 
invfsfed  witfi  peculiar  functions,  duties,  and  rights. 

Lei  us  turn  lo  another  primitive  fact.  The  particular  con- 
gregations were,  it  is  true,  isolated  ;  bm  the  tendency  of  them 
all  was  to  unite,  to  live  under  one  common  discipline  as 
under  one  common  faith  ;  it  was  the  tendency,  the  aim, 
natural  lo  every  9*x;iety  in  progress  of  stdf-formalion ;  it  ia 
lIic  necessary  condition  of  its  extension,  of  ;ts  firm  establish- 
ment. 

Approximation,  assimilation  of  the  varicms  elements,  move- 
nient  towards  unity,  such  is  the  regular  course  f  f  crcatinn. 
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The  first  propflgators  of  Christianity,  the  nposik's  or  iheit 
disciples,  preserved,  mnreover,  over  the  n>osL  distant  con^ro- 
mitions  a  certain  amount  of  authority,  a  remote  but  eHiioa- 
<-iou9  aupcrintendenco.  TlK*y  look  care  to  ibrm  and  to  main- 
win  lies  not  only  of  moral  brotherhood,  but  of  organizatJona 
between  the  particular  churches.  Hence  a  constant  tendency 
toward  a  general  government  of  the  churches,  an  ideniicid 
und  permaneni  constitution. 

It  appears  to  me  perfectly  clear  that  in  the  minds  of  the 
lirst  Cliristians,  in  their  common  and  simple  tceling,  the 
aprwtles  wf*ro  regarded  as  superior  to  their  disciple;),  and  Ine 
immediate  disciples  of  the  apostles  as  superior  to  their  suc- 
cessors ;  a  superiority  purely  moral,  not  established  as  an 
institution,  but  real  and  admitted.  In  it  we  have  the  first 
i^erm,  the  religious  germ  of  the  episcopal  system.  That 
system  derives  also  from  another  source.  The  towns  jnlo 
which  Christianity  had  made  its  way,  were  very  Hnei|rml  in 
population,  in  wealth,  in  importance;  and  the  ine<(Uality  in 
intellectual  development,  in  moral  power,  was  as  great  an 
the  mnlerial  inequality.  There  was,  consequently,  un  ine- 
quality likewise  in  the  ilUtribuiion  of  influence  among  the 
spiritual  heads  of  the  congregations.  The  chiefs  of  the 
more  important,  of  the  more  enlightened  towns,  naturally 
took  the  lead  and  exercised  an  authority,  at  first  moral,  then 
institutional,  over  the  minor  congregations  within  a  certain 
circle  around  them.  This  was  the  political  germ  of  the 
episcopal  system. 

Thus,  at  the  same  time  that  we  recognize  in  the  primitive 
slut©  of  the  religious  society  the  iissooiation  of  lay-members 
with  the  priests  in  the  government,  that  is  to  say,  the  Prtrsby- 
tcrian  system  ;  tlie  isolation  of  the  particular  congregation.s, 
that  is  to  say,  the  system  of  (he  Independents  ;  free,  sponta- 
neous, casual  preaching,  that  is  to  say,  the  sj'stem  of  the 
Quakers:  on  tlie  other  hand,  wu  see  rising  up  in  oppositicn  to 
the  system  of  the  Qufikera,  an  order  of  priests,  a  permanent 
clergy ;  in  opposition  to  the  system  of  the  Independents,  a 
gcnerol  government  of  the  churuh  ;  in  opposition  to  the  I'res- 
byterinn  system,  the  principle  of  incquaVity  among  the  priests 
themselves,  ihe  Epiaenpal  Hyslem. 

Mow  have  these  principles,  so  various,  so  contrary  to  each 
other,  become  developed  ?  To  what  causes  Iiave  bt^en  owing 
he  abasement  of  one,  the  elevation  of  another?  And,  first, 
how  was  Ihe  transition  from  a  government,  ihiirod  by  the  body 
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of  the  fuithful,  lo  a  govemincnt  vested  in  the  clergy  alone,  4C 
oomplibhed  ?  Hy  wliut  progress  did  itie  religious  i^uciety  putt 
under  the  em|iire  of  the  ccclesifistical  society  ? 

In  the  revolution  by  which  thig  change  was  elfeotod,  the 
ajnbitioii  ol'  llie  clergy,  pcrwitul  iiitt'retils,  human  passions,  hod 
a  large  share.  I  do  aol  acek  to  urtdcr-e^ilirnatc  its  proportion. 
It  is  quite  undeniable  that  all  tliese  causes  coiitributed  to  tli« 
result  which  now  occupies  our  allt^ntiun  ;  but  yet,  had  lliere 
been  only  these  causes  at  work,  tlie  result  would  never  have 
been  realized.  I  have  already  observed,  and  it  is  a  remark  1 
repeat  on  all  available  occasions,  that  no  great  event  is  aoooin- 
plished  by  causes  altogether  illegitimate.  Beneath  these,  or  at 
their  side,  there  arft  always  legitimate  causes  in  o[>erution, 
i;ood  and  sound  reasons  why  on  Important  fact  should  be  ac- 
complished.     We  have  here  u  Creah  example  of  this. 

]t  is,  1  believe,  a  clear  principle — a  principle  generally 
established — that  participation  in  jwwer  presupposes  the  moral 
capacity  to  exercise  it ;  wliere  Llie  capacity  is  wanting,  par- 
ticipation in  power  comes  to  un  end,  as  a  nmttf;r  of  course. 
The  right  to  exercise  it  continues  virtually  to  reside  in  hun)aik 
nature ;  but  it  slumbers,  or  rather  rests  otdy  in  germ,  in  per- 
spective, until  the  capacity  needed  dcvelopes  itself,  and  then  it 
awakens  and  developes  itself  with  the  capacity. 

You  will  remember  wlml  i  said  In  our  lost  lecture,  as  to  the 
state  of  Roman  civil  society  in  the  fifth  century.  I  endea- 
vored to  describe  its  profound  decay.  You  saw  the  aris- 
tocratic classes  perishing  away,  their  nutnbers  immensely  re- 
dueod,  their  influence  gone — their  virtue  gone. 

VVhosoever  amongst  them  possessed  any  energy,  any  moral 
activity,  entered  into  the  body  of  the  Christian  clergy.  There 
remained,  in  point  of  fact,  oidy  the  niero  populace,  the  piels 
romatux^  who  rallied  around  the  priests  and  the  bishops,  and 
formed  Uio  Christian  peojjle. 

Between  this  people  and  its  new  chiefs,  Itetwecn  religious 
society  and  ecciesiosliciil  society,  the  inequality  was  extremely 
great ;  an  inequality  not  only  in  wealth,  in  influence^  in  social 
situation,  but  in  information,  in  intellectual  and  moial  develop. 
mont.  And  the  more  Christianity,  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  con- 
tinnotjs  duration,  developed  iistilf,  extended  itself,  elevated 
itself,  iho  more  this  inequality  increased  and  manifested  itself. 
The  questions  of  faith  and  doctrine  became,  year  afker  year, 
more  complex  anJ  more  diiHcull  of  solution  ;  the  rules  of 
church  discipline,  her  relations  with  civil  sc»cicty,  in  lika 
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m«naer  grew  more  extensive  and  complicated ;  so  that  ia 
oriler  to  tako  part  in  the  administration  of. its  aflaira,  there 
was  requisite,  fiom  epoch  to  epoch,  a  greater  and  still  greater 
development  of  miml:  of  learning,  of  character ;  in  a  word, 
morul  conditions  more  and  more  elevated,  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  be  met  with  ;  and  yet,  such  was  the  general  disordi*r 
in  society,  such  the  universal  calamity  of  the  period,  that  the 
moral  condition  of  the  people,  instead  of  growing  better,  and 
of  a  higher  oharacicr,  loll  lower  and  lower  every  day. 

We  nave  here,  after  having  made  every  allowance  for  the 
part  taken  in  the  chanee  by  human  passions  and  pcrsooal  in- 
terests, wo  have  here,  1  say,  the  true  cause  which  transferred 
roligioiia  society  to  the  empire  of  ecclesiastical  ssociety,  which 
took  alt  power  from  the  body  of  the  faithful  and  gave  it  to  the 
clergy  alone. 

Lei  us  inquire  how  this  second  revolution,  of  which  we 
have  seen  the  origin,  was  worked  out.  How,  in  the  very 
bosom  of  ecclesiastical  society,  power  passed  from  the  priests 
to  tiie  bishops. 

We  have  here  an  important  distinction  to  obsen-e  :  the  po- 
sition of  the  bishops  in  their  diocese,  and  in  relation  to  tliu 
general  government  of  the  church,  was,  in  the  fifth  century, 
no  longer  what  it  had  been.  Within  his  diocese,  the  bishop 
did  not  govern  by  his  sole  authority  ;  he  ruquired  the  concur- 
ronco  and  assent  of  his  clergy.  This,  indeed,  was  not  im 
absolute  institution:  the  fact  was  not  regulated  in  any  fixed 
manner,  nor  according  to  permanent  forms ;  but  the  existence 
of  the  lact  is  mttnifested  by  every  document  connected  with 
urbtm  or  diocesan  administration.  Tlic  words,  cnm  aascnsu 
clericorumt  constantly  recur  in  the  monunienti  of  the  period. 
In  questions^  however,  concerning  the  general  government. 
whether  of  the  ecclesiastical  province,  or  of  the  church  at 
large,  the  case  was  diQbrcnt  ;  the  bishops  alone  attended  the 
councils,  us  representatives  of  this  government;  when  simple 
priests  appeared  there  it  was  as  delegates  of  their  bishops. 
The  general  government  of  the  church  at  this  period  was 
entirely  episcopal. 

You  must  not,  however,  attach  to  the  words  which  have 
"usl  occurred,  ihe  meaning  which  they  assumed  at  a  later  po. 
riod;  you  must  not  imagine  that  each  bishop  went  to  the 
oouncilfl  solely  on  his  own  account,  in  virtue  of  his  o  An  right. 
He  went  there  as  the  representative  of  his  clergy.  The  ideu 
■hat  the  bishop,  the  natural  chief  of  his  priests,  should  speak 
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and  act  cvciywlicrc  on  their  behalf,  and  in  iboir  imine,  waa  a 
tliis  period  prevalent  iia  iiU  ntiiids,  in  ihc  iiiiuds  ufthc  bishops 
IbeniselveH,  and  limited  llieir  power,  while  it  practically  served 
as  a  ladder  whereby  they  ascended  liigher  and  higher,  and 
gradimlly  emancipiited  themselves  from  control. 

Another  cause,  and  one  perhaps  still  more  decisive,  limited 
l}ie  councils  tu  the  bishops  alono;  llils  wim  the  sniull  number 
uf  priestH,  and  the  consoqueat  incouviniotice  which  would 
have  arisen  from  their  loo  fretjuent  absence  from  lijeir  posts. 
To  judge  merely  Ijroiii  tli^  great  part  wiiich  they  play,  and, 
permit  me  the  expression,  from  the  iioiso  which  liicy  mako  in 
the  fifth  century,  one  is  disposed  to  imagine  tlie  priests  a  very 
numerous  body.  Such  was  not  at  all  the  case  ;  we  have  posi- 
tive indications,  historiuiU  prouff^^  which  show  tiic  contrary. 
In  the  commencement  of  the  titih  century,  Cor  instance,  we 
meet  with  a  question  as  to  the  number  of  the  priests  atllome  ; 
and  we  lind  it  rncntiunud,  as  an  ilhistration  of  tlie  peculiar 
wealth  and  importance  of  that  city,  that  she  possessed  eighty 
churches  finsJ  seventy-seven  priests. 

The  indirect  proofs  we  have  sup|ily  the  same  conclusions  ; 
the  acta  of  tho  councils  of  the  fnurth  antl  fifth  centuries  are 
full  of  canons  prohibiting;  a  simplu  clerk  from  going  into  any 
other  diocese  than  his  own  to  be  ordained  ;  a  priest  from  quit. 
tino  his  diocese  to  perform  duty  elsewhere,  or  even  from  Ira. 
veiling  at  all  without  the  consent  of  his  bishop.*  All  sorts  of 
means  wore  adopted  for  keeping  the  priests  in  their  own  im- 
mediate district ;  they  wore  watclad  with  a  care  amomuiu^ 
to  the  oppressive,  so  ItmitL-d  was  their  number,  so  anxious 
Wfire  the  other  bishops  to  ^el  jKJssession  uf  them.  AtU'r  ihu 
pHtablishment  of  tlie  barbarian  monarchies,  the  Frank  or  Bur. 
gundinn  kings,  llie  rich  and  more  nolahlo  chiefs,  were  con- 
stantly endeavoring  to  seduce  from  each  other  those  conipa» 
nions,  those  icudcsj  those  ansf-ntatioiiSy  who  constituted  llicir 
tmincdiQle  train,  their  selc-et  guard  :  tiie  harliarian  laws  are 
full  of  enactments  intended  lo  check  llnse  alleinpLs.  We  fmU 
the  kings  conslanlly  undertaking,  in  their  mutuul  treaties,  not 
to  invite  to  llieir  courts,  nor  even  to  receive,  their  respective 
Icud&s.  The  ecclesiastical  legislatiou  of  tlie  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  exhibits  similar  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
priests,  doubtless,  on  the  same  grounds. 


'  S*«  the  canons  of  the  councU:*  of  Aries,  tu  3M  ;  of  Turin,  in  397_ 
■)r  Arirt,  in  -150;  of  Tonre.  in  161 
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It  waa  therefore  a  very  serious  afTair  for  a  priest  to  quit  on 

a  distant  mission  the  church  to  which  he  was  attached  ;  it  was 
difficult  to  replace  him — the  service  of  religion  suffered  in  hia 
obsence.  The  establishment  of  \\\c  representative  system,  in 
church  as  in  state,  presupposes  a  sufficient  body  of  men  to 
admit  of  one  easily  supplying  the  place  of  another  upon  occa- 
sion, and  of  their  moving  about  without  inconvenience  to  them- 
selves or  to  the  society.  Such  was  not  the  case  in  the  fifth 
century;  and  in  order  to  have  procured  llie  attendance  aL 
councils  of  the  priests,  iudemnificaiion  and  coercive  measures 
mitfht  perhaps  have  been  necessary,  as  tliey  were  for  a  long 
linoe  necessary  in  England,  tu  bring  the  citizens  to  parliament. 
Everything,  therefore,  tended  to  transfer  the  government  of 
iSe  church  to  the  bishops  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  fifth  ccn- 
tur\',  the  episcopal  system  was  almost  in  full  operation. 

As  to  the  system  of  pure  monarchy,  the  only  one  upon 
which  we  have  not  as  yet  remarked,  because  it  is  a  system 
which  facts  have  not  as  yet  presented  »o  us,  it  was  very  fur 
from  dominaling  at  this  epoch,  or  even  from  claiming  to  do- 
minate; and  the  most  practised  sagacity,  the  most  ardent 
aspirations  of  personal  ambition,  could  not  then  have  foreseen 
its  future  destinies.  Not  that  but  we  see,  even  thus  early, 
the  papacy  increasing  daily  in  consideration  and  influence ; 
it  is  impossible  to  read  with  impartiality  the  nionumonts  of 
the  period,  without  perceiving  that,  from  every  part  of  Europe, 
applications  were  constantly  being  mvide  to  the  bishop  of 
liome  for  his  opinion,  nay,  his  decision,  in  matters  of  fuith, 
of  discipline,  in  the  trials  of  bishops,  in  a  word,  upon  all  the 
great  occasions  wherein  tfio  church  is  interested.  Very 
often,  indeed,  it  was  merely  an  opinion  for  which  he  was  asked ; 
and  when  he  had  given  it,  those  of  the  interested  parties  who 
disapproved  of  his  judgment,  refused  to  abide  by  it;  but,  on 
ihe  other  hand,  it  was  supported  by  a  more  or  less  powerful 
party,  and,  as  a  general  result,  his  preponderance  became 
more  and  more  decided  alter  every  one  of  their  appoals. 
There  were  two  causes  which  more  especially  contribuled  to 
produce  these  references  to  the  bishop  of  Rome:  on  the  one 
hand,  tlio  patriarchate  principle  still  held  sway  in  the  church; 
above  bishops  and  archbishops,  with  privileges  more  nominal 
than  real,  but  still  generally  admitted  in  theory,  there  was  a 
patriarch  presiding.  Tho  east  had  several  patriarchs,  tlie 
^triarch  of  Jerusalem,  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  the  patri- 
irch  of  Constantinople,  of  Alexandria,     hi  the  west  there 
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was  but  onti  patnaroh,  the  bishop  of  Rome  ;  and  this  ciroum 
stance  had  a  great  share  iii  the  excliLsive  elcvaiiou  of  the 
papacy.  Tiie  tradition,  moreover,  that  St.  Peter  had  beeD 
bibhop  of  Rome,  and  tlio  idea  that  the  popes  were  his  suc- 
cessors, already  strongly  possessed  the  minds  of  llie  western 
Christiaos. 

We  thus  clearly  traco,  in  tlie  Citai  five  ages,  the  historical 
foundations  of  nil  the  systems  whiult  have  bocn  cited  or  ap- 
plied, both  us  to  the  internal  organization,  and  as  to  the  exter- 
nal  posiiioD  of  tlie  religious  society.  These  systems  are  far 
from  being  of  the  same  importaocc ;  some  of  them  havo  only 
appeared,  in  passing,  as  mere  transitory,  accidental  circum. 
stunues;  the  others  have  remained  for  a  long  time  in  germ, 
^uive  developed  themselves  slowly  and  deliberately  ;  they  are 
of  dilferenl  dates,  and,  as  1  have  said,  of  very  various  import- 
ance ;  but  they  are  all  cuuncct^d  with  son)c  fact,  thty  con  all 
cite  some  authority. 

When  we  seek  what  principles  prevailed  amidst  this  variety 
uf  principles,  wliat  great  results  were  accomplished  in  iho 
iifih  century,  we  discover  the  following  facts: — 

1.  Tlie  separaiion  of  the  religious  society  and  of  the  eccle- 
Hiostical  society :  a  result  more  especially  due  to  the  extreme 
intellectual  and  jocial  inequality  which  existed  between  the 
people  and  the  Christian  clergy. 

2.  The  predoiuinance  of  the  aristocratic  system  in  the  in- 
terior organization  of  the  ccclesiiislical  society  :  ilie  interven- 
tion of  simple  priests  in  the  government  of  the  church  UMjamo 
loss  and  less  frequent,  less  and  less  influential ;  power  con* 
centrated  itself  more  and  more  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops. 

a.  Finidly,  as  to  the  relations  of  the  religious  society  with 
the  civil  society  of  the  clmreli,  with  the  state,  tlie  system  in 
Ibroe  was  that  of  alliance,  of  intercourse  between  powera 
distinct,  but  in  pFrpetua)  contact  wiili  each  other. 

These  are  the  three  great  features  which  characterize  the 
state  of  the  church  at  the  commencement  of  the  fil\h  century. 
At  the  bare  f<tutement  of  tlicm,  in  tlieir  general  appearance 
alone,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  the  germs  of  danger, 
on  the  one  hattd,  in  the  busuni  of  the  religious  society,  to  the 
liberty  of  the  body  of  ihc  faithful,  and  in  the  bosom  of  the 
ecclesiastical  sooieiy  tu  the  liberty  of  the  body  of  the  clergy. 
Tlie  almost  exclusive  predomiimnoe  of  the  priests  over  the 
faithful,  and  of  the  bishops  over  the  priests,  gave  clear  pr& 
sj4{je  oC  the  abuses  of  power  and  of  the  disorders  of  rovolu* 
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tinns.  The  men  of  the  fifth  century,  bowofer,  though  ihey 
might  well  have  conceived  such  fours,  had  no  notion  what- 
ever of  them  ;  the  ChrUlian  society  of  that  period  was  wholly 
absorbed  in  regulating  itself,  in  constituting  itself  a  fixed  and 
determinate  body;  it  required,  beyond  uU  things,  order,  law, 
government ;  and  despite  the  dangerous  tendency  of  some  of 
the  principles  which  then  prevailed,  the  liberties,  both  of  the 
people  in  the  religious  society,  and  of  the  simple  priests  in 
the  ccclcsioslical  society,  were  not  without  reality  and  secur- 
ity. 

The  first  consisted  in  the  election  of  the  bishops,  a  fact 
which  I  need  not  seek  to  establish,  for  it  is  perfectly  self- 
evident,  to  any  one  who  but  glances  over  the  monuments  of 
the  period.  This  election  was  conducted  neither  according 
to  general  rules,  nor  with  pennanont  forms  ;  it  was  altogether 
irregular,  various,  and  influenced  by  fortuitous  circumstances, 
hi  374,  the  bisliop  of  Milan,  Auxentius,  an  Arian  in  his 
opinions,  being  dead,  his  successor  was  about  to  be  elected  in 
tile  cathedral. 

The  people,  the  clergy,  the  bishops  of  the  ppovinee,  were 
all  there,  and  all  very  animftted  ;  the  two  parties,  the  orthodox 
and  the  Arians,  each  wished  to  nominate  a  bishop.  The 
tumult  ended  in  a  violetit  confusion.  A  governor  had  just 
prrivcd  at  Milan,  in  the  name  of  the  empdror  ;  he  was  a  young 
tnnn  named  Ambriwe.  Infljrmcd  ot  the  tumult,  he  repaired 
to  the  church  in  order  to  quiet  it;  his  words,  his  air,  wpre 
pleasing  to  ilie  people.  He  had  a  good  reputation  :  a  voico 
arose  in  the  midst  of  the  church — according  to  trudition,  the 
voice  of  a  cliild ;  it  cried.  "Let  Ambrose  be  nominated 
bishop  !"  And,  forthwith,  Ambrose  was  nominated  bishop  ; 
he  afterwards  br-oame  Saint  Ambrose. 

This  is  an  example  of  tlie  manner  in  which  episcopal  oleo- 
lions  were  still  made  at  the  cod  of  the  fourth  century.  It  is 
true  Ihcy  were  not  all  so  disorderly  and  sudden;  but  these 
charaeterislies  did  not  Rhock  or  astonish  any  one,  and  the  day 
ffillowing  his  elevalion,  Saint  Ambrose  was  acknowledged  by 
all  to  be  properly  clectpd.  Would  you  wish  that  we  should 
look  to  a  iXKtcrior  e[K>cli,  in  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  for 
example  ?  I  open  iho  colloction  of  the  letters  of  Sidonius 
AfKtUinarius,  the  most  curious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
authentic  nioiiunient  of  the  uianners  of  that  time,  especially 
the  manners  of  rcli;;ious  society ;  Sidonius  was  bishop  of 
Clermont ;  he  himself  collected  and  revised  hia  letters;  what 
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we  find  there  written  is  exactly  what  he  wished  to  beqtieatk 
to  posterity.  Here  is  a  letter  which  lie  addressed  to  hit 
friend  Domnulus. 

<'  SIDONHTS   TO    BIS   DEAR   DOtfNULUS ;    HiULTH. 

"  Since  you  desire  to  know  what  our  father  in  Christ, 
the  Pontiff  Patient,'  with  his  cuslonmry  piety  and  firmness, 
has  doiio  at  Cli&Ions,  I  can  nu  longer  delay  causing  you 
to  share  our  ^reat  joy.  Ho  arrived  in  this  town,  portly 
preceded  and  partly  jbllowed  by  the  bishops  of  the  province, 
aasembleJ,  in  order  to  give  a  chief  to  the  church  of  this  city, 
BO  troubled  and  unsteady  in  its  discipline  since  the  retire- 
ment and  death  of  bishop  Paul. 

"  The  assembly  fuund  various  factions  in  the  town,  all  tboeuj 
private  intrigues  which  can  never  be  formed  but  to  the  detri- 
ment of  public  welfare,  and  which  were  excited  by  a  trium- 
virate of  compelilors.  One  of  them,  destitute  of  all  virtue, 
made  a  parade  of  his  antique  race ;  another,  like  a  new  Apicius, 
got  himself  supported  by  the  applause  and  clamors  of  noisy 
parasites,  gained  by  the  agency  of  Ins  kitchen  ;  a  ttiird  engaged 
himself  by  a  secret  bargain,  if  he  attained  the  object  of  his 
ambition,  to  abandon  the  domains  of  the  church  to  the  pillage 
of  his  parlisLins.  Saint  Patient  and  Saint  Kuphronius,'  who, 
seitirig  aside  all  aversion  and  all  favor,  were  the  first  to 
maintain  firmly  and  rigidly  the  most  sound  views,  wore  not 
long  in  learning  the  stale  of  things.  Before  manifesting 
anything  in  public,  they  first  held  counsel  in  secret  wiih  the 
bishops  their  colleagues ;  then,  braving  the  cries  of  a  mob 
of  furies,  they  suddenly  nominated,  without  his  having  formed 
any  desire  or  having  any  idea  of  being  elected,  a  pious  man 
named  John,  commendable  fi-om  his  honesty,  charity,  and 
mildness.  John  had  first  been  a  reader,  and  had  served  al 
the  altar  from  his  infancy  ;  after  much  time  and  labor,  he 
became  an  archdeacon.  .  .  .  ifo  was,  therefore,  a  priest  only 
of  the  second  order,  and  amidst  these  furious  factions  no 
one  exalted  by  his  praise  a  man  wlio  asked  nothing ;  but 
neither  did  any  one  dare  to  accuse  a  man  who  merited  only 
eulogies.     Our  bishops  have  proclaimed  him  their  colleaguoi 
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to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  intriguers,  to  the  extreme 
confusion  of  the  wicked,  but  with  the  acclamations  of 'good 
men,  and  without  any  person  daring  or  wishing  to  oppose 
him." 

Just  now  we  were  at  a  popular  election  ;  here  is  one  cqunlly 
irregular  and  unforeseen,  brought  about  at  once,  in  tho  midst 
of  the  people,  by  two  pious  bishops.  Here  is  a  third,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  singular.  Sidonius  himself  is  at  once  the 
narrator  and  aclor  of  it. 

The  bishop  of  Bourges  was  dead  !  such  was  the  ardor  ol 
!he  competitors  and  their  factions,  thivl  ilie  town  was  thrown 
into  disorder  by  them,  and  could  ftnd  no  means  of  coming  to 
a  decision.  The  inhabitants  of  Bourges  thought  of  address- 
ing themselves  to  Sidonius,  illustrious  ihrougliuut  Gaul  for 
his  birth,  wealth,  eloquence,  and  knowledge,  long  since  in- 
vested  with  the  higiieat  civil  functions,  and  recently  nomi- 
nated bishop  of  Clermont.  They  begged  him  to  chcxiee 
them  a  bishop,  almost  in  the  same  way  as,  in  the  infancy  nf 
the  Greek  republics,  the  people,  tired  of  civil  storms  and  Us 
own  powcrlcKsncss,  sout^ht  a  foreign  sage  to  give  them  l.iW8. 
Sidonius,  rather  surprised  at  first,  novfrthelrss  consented, 
assured  himself  of  the  concurrence  of  the  bishof>s,  who  wouW 
have  to  ordain  the  person  tvliom  he  alone  had  the  charge  of 
electing,  and  repairing  to  Bourges,  assembled  the  people  in  the 
cathedral.  I  will  cite  tho  letter  in  which  he  gives  an  accounl 
of  the  whole  afiuir  to  Perpetuus,  bishop  of  Tours,  and  sends 
him  the  discourse  which  ho  pronounced  in  this  assembly  * 
they  aro  both  rather  lengthy  ;  but  this  mixture  of  rhetoric  and 
religion,  these  literary  puerilities  amidat  tho  moai  animates 
scenes  of  real  life,  this  confusion  of  the  bcl  esprit  and  of  the 
bishop,  make  this  singular  society  better  known  than  all  ihf 
dissertations  in  the  world  ;  this  society  at  once  old  and  young 
in  decline  and  in  progress  :  I  shall  only  here  and  there  omit  a 
passage  without  interest. 


**SIDONltrs  TO   TUB    LOSD   POPE   PEBFETtJtJS ;    HEALTH.' 

•'  In  your  zeal  for  spiritual  reading,  you  go  ro  far  as  to 
wish  to  become  acquainted  with  writings  which  are  not  in 
iny  way  worthy  of  your  attention,  or  of  eatercising  your  judg- 
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raeot.  You  this  ask  mo  to  send  you  the  discourae  which  1 
flelivhretl  in  llie  church  to  the  |>eopIc  of  Bourgcs,  a  discuursa 
to  which  neither  the  rlivisious  of  rhetoric,  nor  the  movements 
of  the  oratoricul  art,  nor  grummatical  figures,  huve  lent 
iitlinir  elegance  or  regularity  ;  lur  on  this  ocoasiou  1  was 
unalilo  to  combine,  according;  to  the  general  usage  of  orators, 
I  ho  grave  testimonies  of  history,  the  fictions  of  poets,  iho 
Hushes  of  controversy.  The  seditions,  cabals^  and  dilFeroncea 
nf  parties,  hurried  mc  avvny  ;  and  if  the  occasion  furnisticd 
me  With  ample  materials,  alTuirs  did  not  allow  me  time  to 
meditate  upon  them.  There  was  such  a  crowd  of  com|>otitor8, 
that  two  benches  could  not  accommodate  all  tlie  candidates 
for  a  single  see  ;  all  were  pleasing  to  themselves,  and  each 
dinpleosia^  to  the  rest.  Wo  could  not  even  have  dono  any- 
thing ibr  the  common  got»d,  if  the  people,  more  calm,  hwJ 
not  renounced  its  own  judgment  in  order  to  submit  itself  to 
thut  of  the  hishojis.  A  few  priests  wliispered  in  a  comer, 
hut  in  public  not  a  sound  of  disapprobation  was  heard  from 
them,  for  tlie  greater  part  dreaded  their  own  order  no  less 
than  the  other  orders.  .  .  .  Accept,  then,  this  sheot :  I  havo 
dictated  it,  Clirist  is  witness,  in  two  watches  of  b  summer 
night ;  but  I  much  fear  that  in  reading  it  you  will  think  more 
of  it  than  I  pru{>ose. 


"  THE    DISCOURSE. 

**  Dearly  beloved,  profane  history  reports   that  a   certain 

philosopher  laujrhl  his  disciples  patience  in  keeping  &ilence» 
before  he  disclosed  to  them  the  art  of  speaking,  and  that  for  this 
purpose  all  novices  observed  a  rigorous  silence  for  five  years, 
amid  the  discussions  of  their  co-disciples ;  so  that  the  most 
prompt  minds  could  not  bo  praised  until  a  suitable  time 
had  elapsed  for  them  to  be  underst'Xid.  With  regard  to  my- 
self, my  weakness  is  reserved  for  a  very  different  condition,  I 
who,  before  having  fiUed  with  any  man  the  more  humble  func- 
tion of  disciple,  see  myself  obliged  to  undertake  with  you 
the  task  ofdiKtor'  ,  .  .  But  since  it  is  your  pleasure  in  your 
error,  to  wish  that  1,  devoid  of  wisdom,  should  seek  for 
you,  with  tiie  aid  of  Christ,  n  bishop  full  of  wisdom,  and 
in  whose  pers«»i  all  kinds  of  virtues  are  to  U;  united,  know 
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that  your  agreement  in  this  desire,  while  it  docs  me  great 
honor,  olso  imposes  upon  me  a  great  burden,  .  .  . 

'*And  first,  it  is  necessary,  that  you  should  know  whai 
torrents  of  injuries  awail  me,  and  lo  what  hayings  of  human 
voices  the  crowd  of  pretenders  will  give  way  against  you.  .  . 
If  1  should  iiomiuate  one  fa^m  among  tho  monks,  if  he 
were  even  comparable  with  Paul»  wiili  Anton,  Hilarius,  or 
Macariufi,  already  do  I  fbcl  resounding  round  my  ears  the 
noisy  murmurs  of  an  ignoble  crowd  of  pigmies  who  complain, 
sjiyiug :  •  he  they  liave  nominated,  fills  tlio  functions,  not  of 
a  bishup,  but  of  an  abbot ;  he  is  far  more  fitted  to  intercede 
(or  souls  with  the  celestial  judge,  than  for  bodips  before  the 
judges  upon  eartli.'  Who  will  not  be  profoundly  irritated, 
at  seeing  the  most  sincere  virtues  represented  as  vices  ?  If 
we  select  an  humble  man,  they  will  coll  him  abject  ;  if 
we  select  one  of  a  proud  character  they  will  treat  him  as 
haughty;  if  we  propose  a  man  with  Hut  little  rnlighli?niiK'ni, 
his  ignorance  will  bring  ridicule  upon  him;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  is  a  seholar,  his  learning  will  be  called  pufKnl  up 
pride  ;  if  he  bo  austere,  they  will  hate  him  ns  cruel ;  if  he  bo 
indulgent,  they  will  accuse  him  of  loo  great  facility  ;  if  simple, 
they  will  disdain  him  as  n  l>oiLst ;  if  full  of  penetration, 
they  will  reject  him  as  cunning  ;  if  he  be  exncl,  they  will 
call  him  jwddling;  if  easy,  they  will  call  hini  negligent ;  if  he 
has  an  astute  mind,  they  will  declare  he  is  ambitious;  if 
lram(uil  in  his  manner,  ihoy  will  reckon  him  Inzy  ;  if  sober, 
ihcy  will  lake  him  to  be  avaricious;  if  he  eat  in  order  to 
nourish  himself,  they  will  accuse  him  of  gormandizing;  if  he 
fast  regularly,  ihcy  will  tux  him  with  ostentation.  .  .  .  Thus, 
in  whatever  manner  one  lives,  goo<l  conduct  and  good  quali- 
ties will  always  Iw  abandoned  to  the  keen  tongues  of  slander, 
which  "csemble  hooks  with  two  barbs.  And  moreover,  the 
pf^oplo  m  its  stubborrmess,  tiie  priests  in  their  indocility,  nre 
with  diiiiculty  brought  under  monastic  discipline. 

*•  If  I  noininatt'  a  jirioBl,  those  who  have  been  ordained  after 
him  win  be  ji'nb»UH,  those  who  have  been  ordained  before  him 
will  defame  him  ;  lor  among  them  !)if^re  arc  fiorne  (nnd  bo  it 
said  without  offence  toothers)  who  think  that  the  length  of  the 
duration  of  priestluxtd  is  the  only  ineasurt?  of  merit,  and  who 
sonscquentiy  wish,  that  in  the  election  of  a  prelate  we  should 
proceed  not  with  a  view  lo  the  common  welfare,  but  accord- 
ing to  age  .  .  . 

»*  If.  hv  rhanrn,  1  woTe  to  point  out  to  you  n  man  who  had 
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filled  military olTicos,  1  should  soon  hoar  these  words:  *^Stiio 
iiius,  because  he  Ims  piissed  from  the  secular  functions  to  the 
spiritual,  will  not  takn  a  man  from  the  religious  orrler  for  t 
bishop;  proud  of  his  birth,  raised  to  the  first  rank  by  the  in. 
signia  of  his  dignities,  lie  scorns  the  jxwr  in  Christ.'  It  is  far 
(his  reason  that  t  at  once  make  the  declaration  i%hich  f  owe, 
not  so  much  to  the  charity  of  j^ood  people,  as  to  the  suspicions 
of  the  wicked.  In  the  nnmc  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  our  Almighty 
God.  wlio,  by  the  voice  of  Peter,  condemned  Simon  the  ma- 
gician for  having  thought  that  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
could  be  bought  with  gold,  1  declare  that,  in  the  choice  of  the 
man  whom  I  believed  most  worthy,  1  have  not  been  influenced 
by  either  money  or  favor ;  and  that,  after  having  examine^i 
OS  much  and  even  more  than  was  necessary,  the  individual, 
the  lime,  the  province,  and  llie  town,  I  have  judged  that  he 
who  was  the  best  suited  to  bo  given  to  you,  is  the  man  whosf 
life  I  shall  review  in  a  few  words. 

"  Simplicius,  blessed  of  God,  answers  to  the  wishes  of  the 
two  orders  both  by  hia  conduct  and  profession;  the  republic 
limy  find  in  him  much  to  adinire,  the  church  much  to  cherish. 
11  we  woultJ  bi^ar  respect  to  Uirtli  (and  the  Evojigelist  himself 
has  proved  to  us  ibfit  this  consiilcraiion  must  not  be  neglected, 
ti»r  Luke,  in  beginning  llie  eulogy  of  JohUf  reckons  it  a  gretit 
advantage  that  he  descended  from  a  sacerdotal  race),  llie  rela- 
tions of  Simpliciua  Imve  presided  in  the  clmrch  and  in  the  iri- 
bunals;  bis  family  has  been  illustrtous  in  bishops  and  pre- 
biles  J  BO  iJial  his  ancestors  have  always  been  in  |)osse»sion  of 
the  power  of  carrying  out  the  laws,  both  human  and  divine  .  .  , 
if  we  look  to  his  age,  ho  has  at  once  all  the  activity  of  youth 
and  llie  prudence  of  ago  ,  .  .  If  charity  be  desired,  he  has 
shown  it  in  profusion  to  the  citizen,  the  priest,  and  iho  pilgrim, 
to  the  common  people  as  to  the  great ;  and  his  bread  has  been 
more  frequently  and  I  tie  rather  tasted  by  him  who  gave  nothing 
\n  return.  Iflhi?  fulfjlmcnt  of  a  mission  be  necessary,  more 
than  once  has  Simplicius  presented  himself  for  your  town, 
before  kings  covt-red  with  ermine  and  before  princes  adorned 
with  purple.  .  .  1  had  almost  forgotten  to  speak  of  a  thino 
wfiieh,  notwithstanding,  should  not  1m>  omitieiL  Formerly,  in 
those  ancient  limes  of  Moses,  according  to  iho  Psalniist,  when 
it  was  necessary  lo  elevate  liio  ark  of  the  cuvuimnt,  all  Israel, 
in  the  desert,  hrnpcci  the  produce  of  its  ofterings  at  the  feet  of 
lleseleel.  Afterwards,  Solomon,  m  ordrr  to  construct  the 
lemple  of  Jrnisalem,  put   in   mcilinri   iIip  whole   fiirce  of  lh« 
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|]po|<ln,  althaiigh  he  had  united  the  giOs  of  the  <)ueen  or  the 
eoutliern  country  of  Saba  to  the  riches  of  Palestine,  and  to  the 
tributes  of  the  ncighborinir  king^.  Simplicius,  young,  a  sol- 
dier, unaided,  siill  under  the  paternal  nxif,  though  already  a 
fuiher,  has  also  constructed  you  a  church  ;  he  was  arrested  in 
his  pious  work,  neither  by  the  attachnienl  of  ohJ  men  to  their 
property,  nor  by  conaidcration  fir  his  younjj  children;  and 
still  his  modesty  is  such  that  he  has  kept  silence  \\]^i\  this 
subject.  And  in  fact,  if  I  di>  not  deceive  niyself,  this  innn 
is  a  stranger  to  all  popuhtr  amJiition;  he  seeks  not  the  fuvoi 
of  all,  but  only  that  oi'rrood  men  ;  he  does  not  lower  hirnseU 
to  an  imprudent  fainiliarity,  but  he  attaches  a  high  value  to 
solid  friendships.  .  .  .  Lastly,  he  shnulJ  especiully  be  desired 
for  a  bishop,  because  be  is  not  ii\  the  b.nwt  desimus  of  it ;  he 
labors  not  to  obtain  the  prieslhoo-1,  but  (o  deserve  it, 

"  Some  one  will,  perlmps,  say  to  nie,  But  how,  in  so  short  a 
lime,  have  you  learuetl  sn  much  conei-rninfir  this  man  i  I  will 
answer  him;  I  knew  the  inliabttaiiLsof  Bourges  before  know- 
infT  the  town.  I  have  learnt  mtichof  them  on  my  road,  In  tlie 
military  service,  in  the  relations  of  money  and  allairs,  in  tlieir 
trarels  and  mine.  One  also  learns  much  of  things  trom  pub- 
lie  opinion,  fur  nature  does  not  confine  fame  to  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  particular  country. 

•'The  wife  of  Simplicius  descends  from  the  family  of  the 
I'alladii,  who  have  occupied  professorships  of  letters  and 
served  altars,  wjh  the  npprobatinn  of  iht^ir  order ;  and  ns  ihe 
character  of  a  matron  should  only  be  eatlod  back  succinctly 
and  with  iroiiesly,  I  simll  conLcni  inysi'lf  with  utlirinin;^  thai 
this  lady  worthily  resjjonds  to  the  merit  and  hiinors  of  the  two 
families,  whether  of  that  where  she  was  boni  and  tins  j^rown 
up,  or  of  that  into  which  she  hxs  passed  by  an  honorable 
clu>ice.  Both  bring  up  their  sons  worthily  and  with  all  wis- 
dom, and  the  father,  in  compiiring  tliem  with  himself,  finds  a 
new  subject  of  happiness  that  his  children  already  surpass 
himself. 

**  And  since  you  liave  sworn  to  acknowledge  and  accept  my 
dt*claration  uj)r)n  ttie  subject  of  this  election,  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  ilie  Holy  Ghost,  Simplicius  is  he 
whom  I  declare  bishiip  of  nur  province,  and  sovereign  ponlitT 
if  your  town.  With  regard  to  yourselves,  if  you  adopt  my 
tieciaion  concerning  Urn  man  whom  1  have  been  speaking  of 
a|inrove  it  confonmibly  to  your  first  engagements." 

It  is  netMllets  tn  add  more  ;  thesn  three  examples  are  fuJh 
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milFioient  thoroughly  to  explain  what  the  election  of  Dishofia 
waB  in  the  fifth  century.  Without  douht  it  possessed  iione  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  veritable  constitution  ;  devoid  of  rules, 
of  permanent  and  legal  rornis,  ubniidoaed  to  the  cliance  of 
circumstances  and  pasnions^  it  was  not  one  of  thoAc  powerful 
.iberties  before  which  a  long  future  opens  itself,  but,  for  the 
time  beiug,  it  was  a  genuine  reality  ;  it  led  to  a  great  move- 
ment in  tho  interior  of  cities;  it  wan  an  etricacious  guarantee. 

Tliere  was  a  second,  the  frequent  holding  of  councils.  The 
general  government  of  the  church,  at  this  epoch,  was  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  the  councils — general,  national,  pro* 
vincial  councils.  They  there  discussed  quealions  of  faith  and 
discipline,  the  actions  of  bishops,  all  the  great  or  ditHoult 
atlajrs  of  the  church,  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  century,  wa 
find  fifteen  councils,  and  in  the  fifth  century  Iwcnty-fivo  ;*  and 
these  are  only  the  principal  c*ouncils,  those  of  which  written 
notices  have  been  left;  there  were  certainly  besides  a  Iarj»e 
numl>or  of  local  councils,  of  short  duration,  which  have  \c(i  no 
iiionuaient,  of  which  even  the  recollection  is  losl. 

An  indirect  evidence  shows  the  iiiiportauce  of  councils  at 
ihis  epoch.  Every  one  knows  (hat,  in  England,  in  the  origin 
of  representative  governmeni,  at  the  lime  of  the  formation  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  many  statutes  were  mtKie,  prcscribiug 
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PU€*. 

PrcanL 

314 

Afle«      .... 

<  33  bi9hoi»5.    11  priestj,  ar>  deacons, 
I      F  -eaders  «r  exorcists. 

IJi'B 

aia 

Colof^e             .      , 

14  bishops,  10  delegntQ  priests 

3r)3 

Arlca      .... 

355 

Poitieri  .... 

The  biahnps  of  Gaul. 

350 

Bcziers  .     , 

s.ss 

Vaisnn    .     ,     ,     . 

Ibid. 

3'><* 

Place  unknown    . 

Ibid. 

3i>U 

Place  miknow.-ii    . 

Ibid. 

rt.'>2 

Paris       .... 

Ibid. 

374 

Valencia      ,     .     . 

21  hisliops. 

385 

Bordeau.1     .     .     . 

3m 

Trtvcs    .     .    . 

3SG 

Place  unknown 

Tlie  bishops  of  GmoL 

397 

Niincs    .     . 

397 

Turin  .        .     .     » 

C 
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IKg  regu.ar  and  frequent  holding  of  parliaments.  The  samr 
fact  appears,  al  the  fifth  ceolury,  with  regard  lo  councils 
Many  canons — among  others,  those  of  the  council  of  Orange, 
held  ID  4'il — enact  lliat  a  council,  shall  never  separatn  with* 
out  indicating  tiie  following  council  and  that,  if  the  inistbrtunes 
of  the  times  prevent  them  from  huldmg  a  council  twice  a 
year,  according  to  the  canons,  all  jiossiblc  precautions  shal* 
bo  taken  to  insure  that  no  long  period  shall  elapse  with< 
out  one. 

Thuti  the  two  great  guarsnteaa  of  libeily  in  society,  election 
and  discussion,  existed,  in  fact,  in  the  ecclesiastical  society 
of  the  firth  century— disordered,  it  is  true,  incomplete,  preca- 
rious, as  after  times  have  clearly  proved,  for  tl)e  time  being, 
real  and  powerful,  al  once  the  cause  and  tite  evidence  of  lh« 
movement  and  ardor  of  mind. 
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JJaU. 

I'iace. 

Frrsait, 

Toulouse  .     . 

The  bishops  of  Gaul. 
Ibid. 

Valencia   ,     . 

420 

Place  uncertain 

430 

Ricz      .     .     . 

13  bishnpR,  1  delegate  prie«t. 
10  bishop*,  1  priest 

441 

■  OruiKe      ,     , 

44i 
4't4 

Vaiaon .     .     . 

Place  uncertain 

451 

Place  uncertain 

45*3 

452 

Arle«    .     .     . 

4 1  bishops. 

The  bishops  of  NarbonneBsis  prinu. 

Nar bonne .     . 

453 

Anders.     .     . 

a  bishops. 

454 

Bou  rscs     .     . 

The  bishops  of  Gaul, 

4r>r( 

Arlt's    .     .     . 

13  bishops. 

4rt0 

Lyons  ...            ' 

4e] 

Tours    ...              S  biahops,  1  delptcntp  prii-st                 1 

1  bishop,  subscribed  aftcrirards. 

4*n 

Aries    ... 

IQ  bishops. 

4rt5 

Vannes      .... 

6  bishops. 

470 

Chalons-^iir-.^one . 

The  bishops  of  the  Ljonnese. 

4T2 

BourKcs     .... 

474 

Vieane      .... 

1     475 

Arlea 

30  bishops 

475 

Lyons  

495 

Lyonii 

400 

Reimi  .                .     , 

41>1) 

LyoM   ,     . 

S  faiflhopB. 
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Now,  Id  us  put  this  8tute  of  thu  religiuus  »xiety  by  ihe 
side  of  ilic  civil  soctoty  which  I  cndoavon;d  to  picture  in  our 
last  meeting.  I  shall  not  stay  to  deduce  the  consequence* 
of  this  comparison ;  ihoy  hasten  before  the  eyes,  and  alroad\ 
must  be  recognized.     1  shall  recapitulate  them  thus: 

In  the  civil  society,  there  is  no  people  nor  gnvernment ; 
the  imperiul  administration  is  fallen,  the  senatorial  aristocracy 
IS  fallen,  the-  municipal  aristocracy  is  fallen  ;  everywhere 
there  is  riissolulion  ;  power  and  liberty  are  struck  by  the 
same  sterility,  the  same  nullity.  In  religious  society,  on  the 
contrary,  a  very  animjited  [K-ople  and  a  very  active  govern- 
ment show  themselves.  The  causes  of  anarchy  and  lymnny 
are  numerous,  but  liberty  is  real,  and  power  also.  Every- 
where, the  germs  of  a  very  energetic  popular  activity,  and  n 
very  strong  governmnnt,d('ve]opc  themselves,  his,  in  a  word, 
a  society  replete  with  the  Culure,  a  stormy  future,  charged 
with  good  and  witli  cviJ,  but  |K>werrul  and  fertile. 

Do  you  wish  that  we  should  prnsccute  this  comparison  any 
further  ?  VVe  liave  hitherto  considered  only  gen*  rul  fuets,  iho 
public  life,  so  to  speak,  of  the  two  societies.  Do  you  wisli 
thai  wc  should  penetrate  into  llie  iJomesiic  life,  into  the  inte- 
rior of  houses  1  thai  we  should  seek  how,  on  the  ono  side,  men 
of  note  in  civil  society,  and  on  the  other  the  chiefs  of  tho  re* 
ligious  society,  are  employed,  how  they  pass  their  time  ?  li 
is  worth  while  to  address  this  question  to  the  fifth  century, 
because  its  answer  cannot  bu^.  be  instructive. 

At  the  end  of  the  fjurlh  and  in  the  fi(\h  eeiilury,  there 
was  in  Gaul  a  large  nuinl>er  of  important  and  honored  men, 
long  invested  >\  itli  tlie  great  charges  of  the  Btale,  semi- 
pagans,  semi-Chnstians, — that  is,  having  tjikc-n  no  part,  ami 
notv\ishing  to  take  any  part  in  nliirious  matters;  men  of 
tniud,  liltruti,  phitoaophers,  full  of  ilesire  for  study  and  iri- 
tetlcciual  pursuits;  rich,  and  livin*^  in  magnifieence.  Such, 
nt  (ho  end  of  the  fourth  century,  was  tho  jwet  Ausonius,  count 
if  the  imperiul  pahit.*',  queslor,  prftorian-prefeot,  consul,  and 
wfio  possfsseil  rriuuh  beautiful  property  inSaintonge  and  near 
Bourdeaux  ;  such,  nt  ihe  end  of  iho  fifth  century,  was  To- 
nnnce  Ferreol,  protect  of  Gaul,  in  great  credit  with  Ihe  kings 
of  the  Visigoths,  and  whose  ffonioins  were  situated  in  Lan- 
guediic  and  Rjitergue,  upon  the  Imrders  of  ilie  Gardon,  and 
aear  Milliau  ;  Eulropius,  also  prefect  of  the  Gauls,  a  plato- 
nist  by  proteasion,  who  lived  iti  Auvergne  ;  Consencius,  of 
NarlKirme,  one  nt  the  richest  citizens  of  (he  snuth,  and  whose 
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Country  house,  called  Odaviana^  situated  ii[>i)n  the  rood  to 
Beziers,  passed  for  llio  most  magnificent  in  the  province. 
These  wero  the  great  lords  of  Huinan  Gaul  ;  aller  having 
occupied  the  superior  posts  of  the  country,  they  lived  upon 
their  estates  far  from  the  mass  of  the  pnpulation,  passing  their 
time  in  the  chase,  or  fishing,  in  amusements  of  all  kinds; 
Ihey  had  fine  libraries,  often  a  Iht-atrc,  where  they  played  the 
dramas  of  some  Rhetor,  their  client :  the  rhetorician,  Paul, 
had  his  comedy,  the  Delirius^  played  at  the  house  of  Auso- 
iiius,  composed  himself  the  niueic  for  the  interludes,  and  pre- 
sided at  the  rf!  present  at  ion.  At  these  entertain  men  ta  were 
combined  intellectual  discussions,  literary  conversntion  ;  the 
merits  of  the  ancient  authors  were  canvtussed  ;  their  works 
examined,  commented  upon  ;  tho  guests  made  verses  upon  all 
the  petty  incidents  of  life.  In  this  way  passed  time,  agreea- 
ble, smooth,  varied,  but  onervated,  egoistical,  sterile  ;  stranger 
to  all  serious  occupaiton,  to  all  powerful  and  general  interest. 
And  I  speak  here  of  the  most  lionurable  remnant  of  the  Ro- 
man society,  of  men  who  were  neither  corrupt,  proiligale,  nor 
deba.sed,  who  cultivated  their  intellect,  and  who  were  disgusted 
with  the  servile  manners  and  the  decny  of  their  age. 

See  what  was  the  life  of  a  bishop;  for  example,  of  Saint 
Hilary,  bishop  of  Aries,  and  ofSfiint  Loup,  bishop  of  Troves, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century. 

Saint  Hilary  arose  vory  early  :n  the  morning:  he  iilwuys 
dwelt  in  the  town  ;  from  the  time  that  he  arose,  any  one  wlio 
wished  to  sec  him  was  received.  He  heard  complaints,  ad- 
justed ditTerenaes,  pt.?rfbrmed  the  otHce  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace-  He  afterwards  repaired  to  the  church,  performed  ser- 
vice, preached,  taught,  sometimes  many  hours  consecutively. 
Returned  home,  he  took  his  repast,  and  while  this  lusted  he 
heard  some  pious  rcadini: ;  or  else  he  dictated,  and  the  people 
often  entererl  freely,  and  listened.  He  also  performed  manual 
labor,  sometimes  spinning  for  the  poor,  somclimts  cultivating 
the  fields  of  his  church.  Thus  passed  his  day,  in  the  midsl 
of  the  people,  in  grove,  useful  occupations,  of  u  public  interest, 

I  which,  every  hour,  had  some  result. 
The  life  of  Saint  Loup  was  not  exactly  the  same ;  hi» 
manners  were  more  austere,  his  activity  less  varied  ;  he  lived 
severely  ;  and  the  rigidity  of  his  conduct,  the  assiduity  of  his 
prayers,  were  incessantly  celebrated  by  his  contemporaries. 
Thus  he  exernised  more  ascendency  by  his  general  example 
thnn  by  his  action*  in  dr^tnil.      He  Mtrurk  thf  itnftginiititm  of 
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mem  to  such  e  point,  that  nccording  to  n  tratJition,  ihc  huih  ol 
which  is  of  liltle  importance — true  or  false,  it  equally  sliow: 
contemporaneous  opinion — Attila,  in  quitting  Gaul,  carried 
Saint  Loup  with  hirn  to  the  banks  of  the  Khine»  HUpposing 
that  so  sainted  a  man  would  protect  hi:^  army.  Suint  Loup 
was  besides  of  a  cultivated  mind,  and  tuuk  an  acti^'v  interesl 
in  intellectual  development.  He  wiis  solicitous  in  his  dioces* 
about  schools  and  pious  rendin;^  ;  and  when  it  wiis  necessary 
to  go  and  contend  a;b;uinst  the  dnctriaes  of  Pelagius  in 
Britain,  it  was  upon  his  eloquence-,  as  well  as  that  of  Saint 
Germain  d'Auxerre,  that  the  council  of  429  confided  ibrsue- 


Whul  more  need  be  said  ?  ihe  facts  speak  clearly  ;  belwccn 
ihe  great  lords  of  the  Koman  society  luid  the  bishops,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  sny  where  the  iwwi-r  was,  to  whom  thu  future 
belonged. 

I  will  add  one  fact,  indispensable  to  the  completion  of  thU 
picture  of  Gaulish  society  in  the  iiiiU  century,  and  ofitsaixi- 
guhir  sUilc. 

The  two  classes  of  men,  the  two  kinds  of  nctivily  wliich  1 
have  just  placod  before  your  eyes,  were  not  always  us  distinct, 
as  separate  as  one  would  be  tempted  to  believe,  and  as  their 
difTerence  might  cause  it  to  bo  su  pposod .  G  rent  lordei, 
scarcely  Christians,  ex-prcfects  of  Gaul,  iiil-ii  of  the  world 
and  of  pleasure,  often  became  bisho[)s.  They  undod,  cvtn, 
by  being  obliged  so  to  do.  if  tlicy  wiithed  lo  tukc  any  part  in 
the  moral  movomenl  of  the  epoch,  to  preserve  any  real  im- 
portance, to  exercise  any  active  influence.  This  is  what  liap. 
pened  to  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  as  lo  iniiny  others.  But,  in 
becoming  bishops,  they  did  not  completely  lay  aside  their 
nabits,  their  tastes  ;  the  rhetorician,  the  ^rummurian,  the  muD 
of  wit,  the  man  of  the  world  and  of  pleasure,  did  not  always 
vanish  under  the  episcopal  mantle  ;  and  the  two  societies,  iho 
two  kiudsof  manners  sometimes  showed  themselves  singvdarly 
mixed  up  together.  Meni  is  a  lettrr  from  Sidonius,  a  curious 
eiample  and  monument  of  this  strange  alliance.  Ho  writes 
to  his  friend  Eriphius: 

*'  SIDONIUS  TO  HIS  DEAR  CRlPHItrs  ;    IIE^LLTB. 

"  You  are  alwoys  ilie  sume,  my  dear  Enphiua  j  ntaiher 
the  chose,  the  town,  nor  the  fields  attract  you  so  strongly, 
that  the  love  of  letters  cannot  still  detain  you.     You  direot 
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ne  tu  send  you  the  verses  which  ]  made  at  the  request 
of  your  father-in-law/  that  respectable  man  who,  in  the 
society  of  his  equals,  was  cfjuully  ready  to  command  or  to 
obey.  But  as  you  desire  ta  knuw  in  what  place  and  upon 
wiiat  occasion  those  verses  were  made,  to  the  end  better  to 
understand  this  valueless  production,  lay  the  blame  only  oo 
yourself  if  the  preface  be  longer  than  the  work. 

**  We  were  met  at  the  sepulchre  of  Saint  Just,'  illnass  pre. 
venting  you  from  joining  us.  Bt:fore  day,  the  annual  pro- 
cession  was  made,  amidst  an  immense  [Hipulacc  of  bolii  sexes, 
that  could  not  be  contained  in  the  cimrch  and  the  crypt, 
aUhough  surrounded  by  imnienso.  porticoes  ;  after  the  monks 
and  priests  had  performed  morning  service,  allemately  sing- 
ing the  psalms  with  great  sweetness,  each  retired — not  very 
fur,  however— 4o  llic  end  that  all  might  be  ready  for  tierce, 
when  the  priests  should  cetcbrtitu  llio  divine  sacrifice.  The 
narrow  dimensions  of  the  place,  the  crowd  which  pressed 
around  us,  and  the  large  quantity  of  lights,  had  choked  us; 
the  oppressive  vapor  of  a  night  still  borilaring  upon  summnr, 
although  cooled  by  the  first  freshness  of  an  autumnal  dawn, 
made  this  inclosure  still  warmer.  While  the  various  dosses 
of  society  dispersed  on  all  sides,  the  chief  citizens  assembled 
round  the  tomb  of  the  consul  Syagrius,  which  was  not  at  tha 
distance  of  an  arrow.shut. 

'*  Some  were  seatetl  under  the  sltade  of  an  arbor  formed 
of  stakes  covered  with  the  branches  of  the  vine  ;  we  weie 
stretched  upnn  the  green  turf  entbalmed  with  the  perfumo  of 
flowers.  The  conversation  was  sweei,  cheerful,  pleasant  ; 
moreover  (and  this  was  far  more  agreeable),  there  was  no 
question  either  of  (rower  or  tribute*  no  word  which  could 
compromise,  nor  person  who  could  be  compromised.  Who. 
soever  could  in  good  terms  relate  an  interesting  history,  wus 
jture  to  be  listened  to  with  earnestness.  Nevertheless,  no 
continuous  narration  was  made,  because  gaiety  frequently 
interrupted  the  discourse.  Tired  at  length  of  this  long 
repose,  we  desired  to  do  something  else,  Vve  soon  separated 
into  two  bands,  aeeording  to  ages ;  one  parly  loudly  demanded 
the  game  of  tennis,  the  others  a  table  and  dice.  Por  myself, 
I  was  the  first  lo  give  the  signal   f  >r  tennis,  becau.se  I  love  il. 


*  Philimathiufl. 

*  Biihop  of  Lyons,  towardn  the  end  uf  the  Tourth  CL'ntur/ 
If  celebrated  on  the  2d  of  Sc|>teinber. 
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as  you  know,  as  much  as  books.  On  the  other  side^  mj 
brother  Doniinicius,  a  ninn  full  of  kindness  and  cheerfulness, 
seized  the  dice,  shook  them,  and  struck  with  his  dice-box,  as 
if  he  had  sounded  a  trumpet,  to  call  players  to  him.  As  to 
us,  we  played  a  good  deal  with  tlie  crowd  of  scholars,  so  na  to 
reanimate  by  this  salutary  exercise  the  vigor  of  our  limbs 
stiffened  by  too  long  repose.  The  illustrious  Philimathius 
himself,  as  says  the  poet  of  Mantua, 

'*  Ausus  ct  ipte  maou  juvcnum  tcntare  laborem," 

constantly  mixed  with  the  players  nt  tennis.  He  succeeded 
very  well  at  it  when  he  was  younger,  but  now,  as  he  was 
often  driven  from  the  middle,  where  people  were  fitandiu^,  bv 
the  shook  of  some  running  player ;  as  at  other  limes,  if  ha 
entered  the  arena,  he  could  neither  make  way  nor  avoid  the 
ball,  and  as  frequently  overthrown,  lie  only  raised  himself 
with  pain  from  the  unlucky  fall,  he  was  the  first  to  leave  the 
scene  of  the  game,  heaving  sighs,  and  very  much  heated : 
this  exercise  had  swollen  the  fibres  of  Ihe  liver,  and  he  expe- 
rienced poignant  pains.  I  !pft  off  at  once,  charitably  to  cease 
at  the  same  time  as  he,  and  thus  save  our  brother  from  ferl- 
uig  embarrassed  at  liis  fatigue.  We  then  seated  ourselves 
again,  and  soon  he  was  forced  to  auk  for  water  to  bathe  his 
face;  they  brought  him  some,  and  at  the  same  time  a  napkin 
covered  with  hair,  which  had  been  washed  and  was  by  chance 
tuspcndc'd  from  a  cord,  held  by  n.  pulley  before  the  folding- 
door  of  the  house  of  the  porter.  While  he  leisurely  dried  his 
checks,  he  said  to  me  :  *  I  wish  you  would  dictate  for  me  a 
quatrain  upon  the  cloth  that  has  rendered  me  this  office.* 
*  Be  it  so/  I  answered.  *  But,'  added  he,  Met  my  name  bo 
contained  in  these  verses.'  I  replied,  thai  what  he  asked  was 
feasible.  *  WellJ'  he  replied,  'dictate  them.*  *  I  then  said 
to  him,  with  a  smile:  'Know,  however,  that  the  muses  will 
soon  bo  irritated  if  I  attempt  to  meddle  with  tlieir  choir  amidst 
so  many  witnesses.'  He  then  answered  very  briskly,  and 
yet  with  politeness  (hr  he  is  of  great  readiness  of  imagination 
and  an  ine.ximuptible  fund  of  wil) :  *  Rather  take  care,  lord 
Boliua,  that  ApoUo  does  not  become  fur  more  irritated,  if  you 
attempt  tn  seduce  his  dear  pupils  in  secret  and  alone.'  You 
may  imaginu  iho  applause  excited  by  this  prompt  and  welU 
lumcd  answer.  Then,  and  without  furil^er  dulay,  I  called 
his  secretary,  who  was  there  already,  tablets  in  hand,  ajid  I 
Jictated  to  him  a  (juairain  to  tliis  elTect ; 
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"  *  Another  morning,  whether  in  going  out  of  the  hot  bath,  o> 
when  the  chase  has  heated  Inn  bruw,  may  iho  handsome  P!ii 
limathius  still  find  this  linen  to  dry  his  dripping  face,  so  thai 
the  water  may  pass  from  his  forehead  into  this  fleece  jis  into 
the  throat  of  a  drinker !' 

"  Scarcely  had  your  Epiphanius  written  these  verses  when 
they  announced  to  us  that  ihe  hour  was  come  when  tlie  bishop 
came  forth,  when  wo  immediately  arose." 

Sidonius  was  then  hishop,  nnd  doubtless  many  of  those 
who  accompanied  him  to  the  tomb  of  Saint  Just  and  to  that 
of  the  consul  Syagrius,  who  participated  with  him  in  the  cele- 
bration of  divine  service,  and  at  the  game  of  tennis,  in  the 
chanting  of  the  psalms,  and  in  the  taste  of  trifling  verses, 
wore  bishops  like  hirn. 

We  are  now  at  the  end  of  the  first  question  which  we  laid 
down;  we  have  considered  the  social  state  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious, Roman  and  Christian  Gnul,  at  the  fifth  century.  It 
remains  for  us  to  study  the  moral  state  of  the  same  epoch,  the 
idears,  the  doctrines,  the  sentiments  which  agitated  it ;  in  a 
word,  the  internal  and  intellectual  life  of  men.  This  will 
ft>rm  the  subject  of  the  next  lecture. 
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Object  of  the  lecture — What  must  bo  understood  by  the  moral  stiUe  uf 
a  society — Reciprocal  influence  of  the  tiociat  state  upon  the  mora] 
state,  and  of  the  mnral  state  upon  the  sucial  slate — At  the  fourth 
century,  civil  Gaulish  socii^ty  alnne  pussessed  institutions  faToriihle 
to  intulk'ctuiil  d»velopinent~Ga,ulish«choola — Lcc^l  t<ituution  of  the 
professors — Hell^lous  society  has  no  other  mediuioji  of  dfTrloptnoil 
and  iniluence  tlian  its  ideas— Still  one  languishes,  and  the  uthoi 
prospers — Decline  of  the  civil  schools — Activity  of  the  ChrisWan 
society — Saint  Jcrmne,  Saint  Augiistin,  and  Saint  Paulin  of  Nola— 
Their  correspondence  with  Gaul — Foundation  and  chttracKrr  of 
monasteries  lo  Ga.iil-*CaUses  of  the  dilToroncu  of  the  moral  state  ut 
the  two  societies — Comparative  view  of  the  civil  litcr.iture  trnd  th< 
Christian  lili'rature  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  renturies — Inequality  of 
the  liberty  of  mind  in  the  two  societies — Necessity  for  religion  lew* 
ing  its  aid  to  studies  and  hitters. 

BsFoaE  entering  into  (ho  examination  of  the  moral  HtaiQ  of 
Gaulish  society  at  tlio  end  of  the  toiirth  and  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  fifth  century,  I  must  be  allowed  to  sny  a  few 
words  as  to  the  nature  of  lliis  purl  of  my  task.  These  \Vords, 
moral  state^  have,  in  llic  eyes  of  nonio  people,  a  s(miowhat 
vague  appearance.  I  would  wish  to  determine  iheir  meaning 
with  precision.  Mural  sciences,  now-a-days,  are  accused  of 
a  wan^.  of  exactitude,  of  perspicuity,  of  certainly  ;  ihey  arc 
reproached  as  not  being  sciences.  They  should,  tliey  may 
be  scieDC(*8,  just  the  same  tu>  physical  sciences,  for  they  alfio 
exercise  themselves  upon  facts.  Moral  facts  are  not  less 
real  than  others :  man  has  not  invented  them  :  lie  discovered 
and  named  ihem  ;  he  likes  note  of  them  every  moment  of  his 
life ;  he  sludtns  them  as  ho  studies  all  thnt  surrounds  him,  nil 
that  comes  to  his  intelligence  by  the  interposition  of  hia 
senses.  Moral  sciences  have,  if  the  expression  be  allowed, 
the  same  matter  us  other  sciences  ;  they  are,  then,  not  by 
any  means  condomntd  by  their  nature  to  be  less  precise  or 
loss  certain.  It  is  more  diflicult,  1  grant,  for  them  to  arrive 
at  exactitude,  perspicuity,  precision.  Moral  facts  are,  on  the 
one  hand,  more  extended  attd  jiiurc  oxucl,  and,  on  the  oilier, 
more  profoundly  concealed,  than  pliysicnl  facts ;  they  are  at 
once  more  complex  in  their  development,  and  more  simple  in 
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theiV  origin.  Hence  arises  a  much  greater  difficulty  ofob* 
serving  them,  classifying  them,  nnrl  reducing  them  to  n 
science.  This  is  the  true  source  of  the  reproaches  of  which 
the  moral  sciences  have  often  been  the  Rubject.  Mark  their 
singular  fate :  they  are  evidently  the  first  u[>on  which  the 
hunmn  race  occupied  itself;  when  we  go  back  to  llie  cradle 
of  societies,  we  everywhere  encounter  moral  facts,  whicii, 
under  the  cloak  of  religion  or  of  poetry,  aitrncled  the  atlen- 
tion,  and  excited  the  thought  of  men.  And  yet,  in  order  to 
succeed  in  tlioroughly  knowing  tliom,  scientitically  knowing 
them,  all  the  skill,  all  the  penetration,  and  all  tlie  prudence 
of  tlie  most  practised  reason  is  necessary'.  Such,  therefore, 
is  the  state  of  moral  sciences,  that  they  arc  at  once  the  first 
and  the  lost  in  the  chronological  order  ;  the  first,  the  necessity 
which  works  upon  tlie  human  mind  ;  the  last,  that  it  succeeds 
in  elevating  to  the  precision,  cleanioss,  and  certainty*  which 
is  the  scientific  character.  We  must  not,  therefore,  be  ns. 
tonished  nor  affrighted  by  the  reproaches  which  they  have 
incurred;  ihov  are  natural  and  legitimate:  let  it  be  known 
that  neither  the  certainty  nor  ifie  value  of  the  moral  sciences 
are  in  the  lca^■t  alU-cteil  by  thorn  ;  and  thence  let  this  useful 
lesson  he  drawn,  that,  in  ihrir  study,  in  the  observation  and 
description  of  moral  facts,  it  is  necessary,  if  possible,  to  he 
still  more  nice,  exact,  attentive,  and  strict,  than  in  anything' 
else.  Profiting  by  the  lesson,  I  commence  by  determining 
with  precision,  what  I  intend  to  convey  by  these  words — the 
moral  9iatc  of  society. 

We  have  hitherto  been  occupied  with  iho  sociiul  state  of 
Gaul,  that  is,  the  relations  of  men  among  themselves,  and  ihoir" 
external  and  nalural  condilion.  This  dune,  the  s(x:ial  rtd:i- 
tions  described,  are  the  facts,  whoso  aggregate  constitutes  the 
life  of  an  epoch,  exhausted  ?  Certainly  not :  there  remains 
to  be  studied  the  internal,  the  personal  state  of  men,  the  Ktate 
of  souls,  tnat  is,  on  one  side,  the  ideas,  doctrines,  the  whole 
intellectual  life  of  man  ;  on  the  other,  the  relations  which 
coimect  ideas  with  actl'nis,  creeds  with  the  determinations  of 
the  will,  thought  with  human  liberty- 

This  is  the  two-fold  fact  which  constitutes,  \\\  my  opinioti, 
the  moral  state  of  a  society,  and  wliich  we  have  to  sHidy  in  the 
Gaulish  society  of  the  fifth  century. 

According  to  a  very  general  opinion,  I  might  dispense  with 
insisting  long  upon  this  inrfutry.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
the  moral  stale  depends  upon  the  social  state,  that  the  relu 
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Uou8  of  men  between  Uicmsclves,  the  principles  oi  customi 
which  preside  in  these  relations,  decide  their  ideas,  their  sen- 
limcnts,  their  internal  life;  that  governments  and  institutions 
niukc  the  people.  This  was  a  dominant  iilea  in  the  last  cen- 
tury,  and  was  produced,  under  ditrerciit  furrns,  by  the  most 
illustrious  writers  of  the  age,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  the 
economists,  the  publicists,  tS^c.  Nothing  is  more  simple: 
the  revolution  that  the  last  century  brought  fortli  was  a  sociftl 
revolution  ;  it  was  far  more  occupied  in  changing  the  respect- 
ive situation  of  men,  thati  their  internal  and  personal  disposi- 
tion j  it  desired  rather  lo  reibrm  society  than  tlie  individual. 
Who  will  be  surprised  that  it  was  everywhere  preoccupied 
with  what  it  sought,  with  what  it  did — that  it  was  loo  much 
taken  up  with  the  social  state  ?  Yet  there  were  circumstan- 
ces which  mifrht  have  served  to  have  warned  it:  it  labored 
to  change  the  relations,  the  external  condition  of  men  ;  but 
what  were  the  instruments,  the  fulcrum  of  its  work?  ideas, 
sentiments,  internal  and  individual  dispositions:  it  was  by  the 
aid  of  the  moral  stale  that  it  undertook  the  reform  of  the 
social  state.  The  moral  state,  then,  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be,  not  only  distinct  from,  but,  to  a  certain  point,  indepen- 
dent of  tlie  social  state  ;  It  should  bo  seen  that  situations, 
institutions  arc  not  nil,  nor  Ho  they  decide  all,  in  the  life  of 
nalions;  that  other  causes  may  modify,  contend  with,  even 
surmount  these;  and  that  if  the  external  world  acts  upon 
nrin,  man  in  his  turn  acts  u[>on  thfl  world.  I  would  not,  ihnl 
it  should  be  thought  that  I  rej*;ct  the  idea  which  I  combat ;  for 
from  it;  its  share  of  legitimacy  Is  great :  no  doubt  but  that 
the  social  state  exercised  a  powerful  mflucncc  upon  the  moral 
state.  I  do  nut  so  much  as  wish  that  this  doctrine  should  be 
exclusive ;  the  influence  is  shared  and  reciprocal :  if  it  be 
correct  to  aay  that  govern mrnLs  makn  nations,  it  is  no  le«s 
true  that  nations  make  govermtionls.  Tiie  i]UL'stion  which  is 
here  encountered  is  higher  and  great'-r  thun  it  appears :  it  is 
a  question  whether  events,  the  life  of  the  social  world,  are,  as 
the  physical  world,  under  the  empire  of  external  and  neces- 
sary causes,  or  whether  man  himself,  his  thouoht.  Ids  will, 
concur  to  produce  and  govern  ihem  ;  a  question  what  is  the 
share  of  fatality  and  that  <jf  liberty  in  the  lot  of  the  human 
race.  A  question  of  iimnense  interest,  uud  which  I  shuU 
one  day  perhaps  have  occasion  to  treat  in  the  manner  which 
it  miH'ils ;  at  present,  I  can  only  assign  it  its  place,  and  I  con 
tent  myself  by  claiming  for  liberty,  for  man  himself,  a  place 
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A  great  placf,  among  tha  auLhoni  tif  oventa  in  the  creation  of 

history. 

I  rt'turn  to  the  inquiry  into  the  moral  state  of  civil  society 
and  religious  society  in  Gaul,  in  llio  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 

Jf  institutions  could  do  all,  it'  Iaw.s  supplied  and  the  means 
furnished  to  society  could  do  everything,  the  intellectual  stale 
of  Gaulisli  civil  society  at  this  epoch  would  have  been  far  supe- 
rior to  ihat  of  the  religious  society.  The  6rst,  in  fact,  alone 
possessed  all  the  institutions  proper  to  second  the  development 
of  mind,  the  progress  and  empire  of  ideas.  Roman  (jraul  was 
covered  with  large  schools.  The  principal  were  those  of 
Treves,  Bordeaux,  Auluti,  Toulouse,  Poitiers,  Lyons,  Nar- 
boono,  Arlos,  Mar>>eilles,  Vienne,  Besanc^on,  6ic.  8ome  were 
very  ancient ;  those  of  Marseilles  and  of  Autun,  for  example, 
dated  from  the  first  century*  They  were  taught  philosophy, 
medicine,  jurisprudence,  literature,  grammar,  astrology,  all 
llie  sciences  of  the  age.  In  the  greater  part  of  these  schools, 
indeed,  they  at  first  taught  only  rhetoric  and  grammar ;  but 
towards  the  fourth  century,  professors  of  philosophy  and  law 
were  everywhere  introduced. 

Not  only  wei^  these  schools  numerous,  and  provided  witli 
many  chairs,  but  the  emperors  continually  took  the  proles 
sors  of  new  measures  into  favor.  TJicir  ititerc:sts  an^,  froi- 
Oonstantine  to  Theodosius  the  younger,  the  suhject  of  fre- 
<}iient  imperial  constitutions,  which  sometimes  extended, 
sometimes  confirmed  their  privileges;  here  aro  the  principal 
of  these : 

1.  CoiuiUintinuA^  Aagiuitus  to  Fo/tutmnu*  (in  321). — "We 
order  that  physicians,  grammarians,  and  tlie  other  learned 
professors  l)e  for  the  future,  they  and  the  property  they  pos- 
sess  in  their  resjwclive  cities,  exempt  from  all  munictpai 
charges,  hut  that,  ncverthuluBs,  they  may  be  ca{mbIo  of  being 
invested  with  the  hotiorea.^  We  lijrbid  them  lo  be  harassed 
by  law,  or  that  any  wrong  he  done  them.  If  any  one  annojs 
lliem,  let  him  be  prosuculrd  by  the  magisLrutcs,  to  the  end 
that  tiiey  tlicmselves  may  be  spared  tiiat  trouble,  and  le^ 
him  pay  one  hundred  thousand  pieces  to  the  cxcnequer;  if  a 


'  Probably  prxtorian  prefect. 

*  Thure  was  a  distinctioa  maile  in  the  Roman  cities  and  municipali- 
ties between  the  murifra,  municipnl  functions  of  an  inflrior  cIom, 
which  confrrffd  no  privileges ;  and  the  ftonorct,  »»pfT\or  fundiVnu. 
regular  niagiatracief,  to  which  certain  privileges  were  ftttuchcd 
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■lave  offend  iheni  let  him  bo  whipped  by  hia  master  bcfon 
liim  he  has  offended ;  and  if  the  master  has  consented  to  tb« 
outrage,  lot  him  pay  twenty  ihousfind  pieces  to  the  exchequer, 
and  let  his  »lave  remain  in  pledge  till  the  whole  stun  be 
delivered.  Wo  order  to  be  paid  to  the  said  profeaaora 
their  salaries;  and  as  they  must  not  be  charged  with 
onerous  functions,  we  allow  them  to  have  the  honores  confur- 
red  upon  tliem  when  they  de^jirc,  but  we  do  nut  oblige  them 
to  it.'» 

2.  ConsUuUinm  Augustut  to  the  people  (in  133). — *' Con- 
firming the  good  deeds  of  our  divine  predecessors,  we  ordei 
that  physicians  and  professors  of  letters,  as  well  oa  their  wives 
and  children,  bo  exempt  from  all  public  functions  and  charges; 
that  they  be  not  included  in  the  service  of  the  militin,  noi 
obliged  to  receive  guests,  or  to  acquit  tliemselves  of  any 
charge,  to  the  end  that  they  may  have  more  facility  to  instruct 
many  people  in  tlie  liberal  studies  and  the  above-meatiooea 
professions."* 

3.  Gratianus  Avgusltu  to  Anlomui^  prciorian  prefect  of 
the  Gauls  (in  370). — ''  In  the  heart  of  the  great  cities  which, 
in  all  the  diocese  confided  to  your  Magnificence,  Hourish 
with  illustrious  masters,  let  the  best  preside  over  the  edu* 
cation  of  youtii  (we  mean  the  rhetoricians  and  granunariaiis 
in  the  Attic  and  Roman  tongue.s),  let  the  orators  receive  from 
the  exchequer  twenty-four  rations ;'  let  the  loss  consideir- 
able  number  of  twelve  rations  be,  according  to  usage,  ac- 
corded to  Greek  and  Latin  grammarians.  And  to  the  end 
that  the  cities  which  enjoy  metropolitan  rights  may  select 
famouu  professors,  and  as  we  do  not  think  that  each  city 
should  be  left  free  to  pay  its  rhetoricians  and  masters  ac- 
cording to  its  inclination,  for  the  illustrious  city  of  Trivea 
we  wish  to  do  something  more ;  accordingly,  let  thirty  rations 
bo  there  graitted  to  the  rhetoricians,  twiMity  to  the  Latin 
grammarian,  and  twelve  to  the  Greek  grammarian,  if  a  ca* 
pable  one  can  bo  found.*** 

ValoiUinian,  Honorius,  Theodosius  II.  issued  many  simitar 
decrees.    After  Uie  Empire  was  divided  among  many  masters^ 


>  Cod.  Theod.»  1.  HI.,  tit.  3,  I.  i.  «  Ibid.  1.  3. 

*  jfnnona,  a  certain  measure  of  wheat,  oil,  and  other  proTisioDs, 
probably  what  was  necessary  fur  the  daily  coosuuplian  of  a  single  |ier- 

-Cod.Theod.XIir.  til.  3.  b.  II. 
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each  of  tbcm  concerned  himself  rather  more  nbout  the  pms. 
perity  of  his  slates  and  tlie  public  establishments  which  wore 
lu  ihem.  Thence  arase  a  niofnentury  amt^lioratian,  of  which 
the  schools  felt  the  ciR'cU,  paiiioularly  those  of  Gaul,  under 
the  admiuislration  of  Constantiusi  Clorus,  of  Julian,  and  of 
Gratiun. 

By  iho  fiide  of  the  schools  were,  in  general,  placed  other 
analogous  eslablishmcnta.  Thus,  al  Treves  there  was  a  grand 
library  of  the  imperial  palace^  concerning  which  no  special 
ill lornmlioii  has  readied  us,  but  of  which  we  may  judge  by  the 
details  which  have  reached  us  concerning  that  of  Constan. 
tinopte.  Thialast  had  a  librarian  and  seven  scribes  constantly 
occupied — fuur  for  Ureck,  and  three  for  Latin.  They  copied 
both  ancient  works  and  new  works.  It  is  pmhahle  that  the 
Hume  institution  existed  at  Treves,  and  ia  the  great  towns  of 
Gaul. 

Civil  society^  thun,  was  provided  with  means  of  instruction 
and  intellectual  development.  It  was  not  the  same  wiili 
religious  society.  It  had  at  this  epoch  no  institution  espe- 
cially devoted  to  teaching ;  it  did  not  receive  from  the  state 
any  aid  to  tliis  particular  aim.  Christians,  as  well  as  others, 
could  fre<)ueut  the  public  schools  ;  but  most  of  the  professors 
were  still  pagansi  or  iudilierent  in  religious  matters,  and,  in 
their  inditTerencc,  had  sutHcient  ill-will  towartis  the  new 
religion.  They  therefore  attracted  very  few  Christians. 
The  sciences  which  Ujey  taught,  grummar  and  rhetoric,  pagan 
by  origin,  dominated,  by  the  ancient  pagan  mind,  had  besides 
but  little  interest  for  Clirislianity.  Lastly,  it  was  for  a  long 
time  in  the  inferior  classes,  among  the  people,  that  Chris- 
;ianity  was  propagated,  especially  in  ihc  Gauls,  and  it  was 
the  superior  classes  which  tbllowed  the  great  schools.  More- 
over, it  was  hardly  until  the  commencement  of  the  fourtii 
century  that  the  Christians  appeared  there,  and  then  but  feu 
in  number. 

No  other  source  of  study  was  open  to  them.  The  es'.ablish. 
menta  which,  a  little  afterwards,  became,  in  the  Chrisliuu 
church,  the  refuge  and  sanctuary  of  instruction,  the  irtonns- 
teries,  were  hardly  commenced  in  the  Gauts.  It  was  only  aftei 
the  year  3G0  that  the  two  first  were  founilfd  by  St.  Martin- 
one  at  LigugS,  near  Poitiers,  the  other  at  Marmoutiers,  near 
Tours;  and  they  were  devoted  rather  to  religious  contemplalinn 
han  to  teaching. 

Any  great  school,  any  special   institution  devoted  to  tlie 
18 
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■crvice  and  lo  the  progress  of  intrllcct,  wiis  nt  tliul  tlHie, 
iherelbro,  wanlin^  to  tl»o  Ulirislians;  they  hnci  only  their  owa 
ideas,  the  intcrnnl  and  persoiml  niovcinent  of  their  thought. 
It  was  nocessiiry  that  tliey  shoviM  draw  everything  from 
themselves;  their  doctrines,  iind  the  empire  of  Ihoir  d<JCtrme# 
over  the  will — the  desire  which  tiiey  had  to  propagalP  IheiiK 
st'lvesi  to  take  possession  of  Uie  world — that  was  their  wltOiO 
power. 

Still,  the  activity  mid  intellectual  !^lre^glh  of  the  two  sock 
dies  were  prodigiously  uooqual.  With  its  institutions,  its 
professors,  its  privileges,  tlie  one  was  nothing  and  did  nothing 
— with  it^  single  ideaK»  liie  other  incessantly  labored  and 
seized  everything. 

All  things,  in  the  fiHh  centurj-,  attest  the  decay  of  the  civil 
schools.  The  contemporaneous  writers,  Sidoniuft  Apollinari*. 
and  Mumcrtius  Claudiurius,  fur  example,  deplore  it  in  evcrV 
page,  saying  that  the  young  men  no  longer  studied,  that  pro. 
fessors  w^re  without  pupils,  that  science  languished  and  was 
heing  lost,  Tliey  utlouipleti,  by  a  multitude  of  petty  expe<Iienta^ 
to  escape  the  ncco^ity  of  long  and  vigorous  studies.  This  woa 
a  lime  of  abbrovialors  of  history,  philosophy,  grammar,  and 
rhetijric  ;  and  they  evidently  profxjsed  to  themselves  not  to 
propagate  instruction  in  tho  classes  who  would  not  study,  hull 
to  spare  tho  labur  of  science  to  those  who  could,  but  would  noCt 
devote  lliemselves  lo  il.  It  was  especinily  the  young  men  of 
the  superior  classes  who  frequented  the  schools ;  hut  thf^se 
classes,  as  has  been  seen,  were  in  rapid  dissolution.  The 
schools  fell  with  tlicrn ;  ine  institutions  still  existed,  but  ihef 
were  void — tho  soul  had  quitted  the  Uxly. 

The  intellectual  iispcct  of  Christian  society  was  very  dif- 
ferent. Gaul,  in  the  ttfth  century,  was  under  tho  influenco 
of  three  spiritual  chiefa,  of  whom  none  lived  there  :  SainI 
Jerome*  residing  ut  Bethlehem,  Saint  Angnstin*  at  HippOf' 
Saint  Paulin'  at  Noln  :  the  latter  only  was  a  Gaul  by  birth. 
They  truly  governed  Gaulish  Chn'stianily ;  it  was  lo  them 
that  it  addressed  itself  on  all  occasions,  to  receive  ideas,  aolu. 
tions,  councils.  Examples  abuund.  A  priest,  born  at  tli»^  foot 
ftf  the  Pyrenees,  and  who  was  called  Vigilantins,  travelled  li? 
Palestine.  Me  there  saw  Saint  Jerome,  and  engaged  with  him 
111  controversy   concerning  some  questions  of  ecclef^mslicj 


■  Born  in  331,  died  in  -i^W 
>  auii  in  354.  died  ih  4M. 


<  Born  in  354,  died  in  430 
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doctrine  or  discipline.  Upon  hw  retarn  to  the  Gauls,  he  wfote 
coDccrniog  what  ho  roj^ardod  &s  abuses.  He  attackwl  the 
worship  ot  martvrs,  their  relics,  the  miracles  worked  nt  iheir 
tombs,  frequent  fasts,  nusterities,  even  celibacy.  Scarcely  waa 
his  work  published,  than  a  priest  named  Reparius,  who  lived 
in  his  neighborhood,  probably  in  Dauphiny  or  Savoy,  ac- 
quainted Saint  Jerome  with  it,  giving  him  an  account  at  large 
of  ihc  contents  of  the  book,  and  of  its  danger,  as  he  said. 
Saint  Jeromo  immerliately  answered  Rcparius,  and  his  answer 
is  a  first  refutation,  which  promises  a  second  more  in  detail. 
Reparius  and  another  neighboring  priest,  Didier,  immediately 
sent  to  Bethlohem  by  a  third  priest,  Sisinnius,  the  writinfrs  of 
Vigilanlius;  and  in  less  than  two  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  contest,  Saint  Jerome  sent  into  the  Gauls  a  com- 
plete refutation,  which  rapidly  spread  there.  The  same  fiict 
took  place  almost  at  the  same  moment  Ix^tween  (raul  and  St. 
Au^stin,  upon  the  subject  of  tho  heresy  of  Pelafjius  con- 
cerning free-will  and  grace;  there  was  the  same  care  nn  (he 
part  of  the  Gaulish  priest"?  to  infortn  the  grand  hishop  nf 
everylhinu;  the  same  activily  on  his  part  to  answer  their 
(jueations,  to  remove  their  doubts,  to  sustain,  to  direct  their 
faith.  Every  heresy  which  threfllene<l,  every  queslfrm  which 
arose,  became,  between  the  Gauls  on  mw  side,  and  Hippo, 
Bethlehem,  and  Nola  on  the  other,  the  occasion  of  a  lixi^and 
rapid  succession  of  letters,  messnges,  journeys,  pamphlets. 
It  was  not  even  necessary  that  a  great  tjuefltion  should  arise, 
that  general  and  pressing  religious  interest  should  t>e  involved. 
Sfimpic  Christians,  and  women,  were  pre-occupicd  with  certain 
ideas,  certain  .scruples ;  light  wfus  wanting  to  them  ;  they  had 
recourse  to  the  same  doctors,  the  same  remedies.  A  woman 
of  Bayeux,  Hedibie,  and  at  tlio  same  time  a  wuman  of  Cahors, 
Algaaie,  drew  up,  in  order  to  address  them  to  Saint  Jerome, 
the  one  twelve,  tlie  other  eleven  questions  concerning  pidlo- 
aophical,  religious,  historical  mailers:  they  asked  him  the 
explanation  of  certain  passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  they 
wished  to  know  from  him  what  were  the  conditions  of  moral 
perfection,  or  what  conduct  should  be  pursued  in  certain  cir- 
cumatances  of  life,  [n  a  word,  they  consulted  him  a.s  a  family 
spiritual  director;  and  a  priest  named  Apodemns  set  out  from 
the  heart  of  Brittany,  cliarged  to  carry  these  letters  into  tho 
leurt  of  Palestine,  and  to  bring  back  the  answers.  The  sam** 
activity,  the  same  rapidity  of  r.ircnlntion  reigned  in  the  interior 
of  Gaulish  Christianity,     SuinI  Sulptcius  Severus,  the  com- 
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pmniou  aad  friend  of  Saint  Mftrtio  of  Ta«us,  wrote  m  L^e 
thftt  Saint  while  still  living.  It  spread  everywhere,  in  Ga 
In  Spain,  and  in  Italy  ;  cofies  of  it  were  aolii  in  all  the  grrat 
towns;  bishops  sont  lor  it  wiib  eagerness.  Whenever  a  reli- 
gious desire,  doubt,  or  difficulty  was  inaniCested,  doctors  labor- 
ed, priests  travelled,  writings  circulated.  Aod  this  was  do 
eaay  thing,  this  quick  and  vast  oorrespoodeooe.  Phy&ioal 
means  were  wanting ;  the  roads  were  few  and  penious ;  ques- 
tions had  far  to  be  carried,  and  king  to  wait  for  an  answer; 
active  zeal — immovable,  inexhaustible  patience — was  neoes. 
sary  ;  lastly,  tJiat  perseverance  in  moral  wants  was  necif  Miiry 
which  at  all  times  is  a  rare  virtue^  and  which  can  alon*  sopply 
the  imperfection  of  institutioos.  / 

Nevertheless,  institutions  began  to  rise,  and  to  be  regulated 
among  the  Christians  of  Gaul.  The  fiiundstioo  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  large  monasteries  of  the  southern  provinces 
belongs  to  the  first  half  of  the  fi(iU  century.  Thut  of  Saint 
Faustin  at  Nlmes,  and  another  in  his  diocese,  has  been 
attributed  to  Saint  Castor,  bishop  of  Apt,  about  422.  Abou* 
the  same  time,  Caesienus  founded  at  Marseilles  that  uf  Saim 
Victor ;  Saint  Honoraius  and  Saint  Cnprais  that  of  Lerinfl| 
the  moat  celebrated  of  the  age,  in  one  of  the  isles  of  Hy6res 
rather  later  arose  that  of  Condat  or  Saint  Claude  in  Fronehoi 
Coml6f  that  of  Grigny  in  the  diocese  of  VicDno,  and  many 
olhera  of  less  importance.  Tlw  primitivo  cbaracter  of  the 
Gaulish  monasteries  was  entirely  dilferent  from  that  of  tM 
eastern  monaeteries.  In  the  oast,  the  monosieriBs  were  chiefly 
fi>r  the  purposes  of  s'^UtuJe  antJ  contemplaiion ;  the  men  wfad 
retired  into  the  Thebaid  desirod  to  escape  pleasures,  templar 
tions,  and  the  corruption  of  civil  society  ;  they  wished  to  aban- 
don  themselves,  Cir  from  social  intercourse,  to  the  transports 
of  their  imagination,  and  to  the  rigors  of  their  conscience.  II 
was  not  until  a  later  period  that  they  drew  near  each  othetf 
in  places  where  at  first  they  had  been  dispersed,  and  nnchoritc«! 
or  solitaries  became  cenobitcs,  «ai»»/?i«(,  living  in  common.  I0 
the  west,  despite  the  imilulton  of  iho  east,  monasteries  had  a 
diflcrcnt  origin;  they  be^^an  with  life,  in  common  with  the 
desire,  not  of  isolation,  but  of  union.  Civil  society  was  a  prey 
to  all  kinds  of  disorders;  national,  provincial,  or  municipal,  it 
was  dissolving  on  all  aides  ;  a  centre  and  an  asylum  was  eu- 
tiroly  wanting  to  men  who  wished  to  discuss,  exercise  thenu 
•elves,  live  together ;  they  found  one  in  the  monasteries  ;  thus 
monastic  life,  iti  \ts  rise,  had  neither  the  cootemplntive 
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•olUary  character ;  on  the  contrary^  it  was  bigh.y  social  ant) 
active ;  it  kindled  a  tbcus  of  intellectual  development ;  it 
served  as  the  instrument  of  fernientntion  and  propagation  of 
ideas.  Tho  monasiftries  of  the  south  of  Gaul  were  philoso- 
phical schools  of  Chrislianity ;  it  was  there  that  intellectual 
men  meditated,  discussed,  taught ;  it  wag  from  thence  that 
new  ideas,  daring  thoujE:ht8,  heresies,  were  sent  ibrth.  It  was 
in  the  abbeys  of  Saiiil  Victor  and  of  Lerins  that  all  the  great 
questions  of  free-will,  predestination,  grace,  original  sin,  were 
the  most  warmly  agitated,  and  where  the  Pelagian  opinions, 
ibr  ftfty  years,  found  the  greatest  nourishment  and  support. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  iiUelleclual  stale  of  religious  society^' 
and  that  of  civil  society,  cannot  be  compared  ;  on  one  side, 
all  is  decaV)  languor,  ijiertia ;  on  ihe  other,  all  is  movement, 
eagernetw,  ambition,  progress.  What  are  tho  causes  of  such 
a  contrast  ?  h  is  neooesary  to  know  from  whence  so  striking 
a  dillercnce  arose,  how  it  continued,  why  each  Hay  it  was 
aggravated  :  by  this  only  shall  we  arrive  at  a  full  Jcnow!e<ige 
and  comprehension  of  their  moral  state. 

There  were,  I  bBliere,  two  great  causes  for  the  fact  which 
I  have  just  desorilied:  1st-  the  yery  nature  of  the  subjects, 
queslions,  intelleolual  labors  with  which  the  two  societies 
occupied  themselves :  2d.  the  very  unequal  freedom  of  minds 
in  one  and  the  other. 

Civil  literature,  if  1  may  use  the  expression,  presents  at 
this  epoch  in  Gnul  only  four  kinds  of  men  and  of  works: 
grammarians,  rhetoricians,  chroniclers,  and  poets  ;  poets 
not  on  a  large  scale,  but  on  a  small  one,  makers  of  epithala- 
miums,  inscriptions,  descriptions,  idyls,  eclogues.  These  are 
the  8ubjecf«  upon  which  what  remained  of  the  Roman  mind 
exercised  itself. 

Christian  literature  was  entirely  different.  It  abounded  in 
philosophers,  [»oliticions,  and  orators ;  it  agitated  the  most  im- 
portant  questions,  the  most  pressing  irrterests.  I  shall  now 
place  before  you,  always  taking  heed  to  confine  myself  to 
Guul,  some  proper  names  and  some  titles,  a  comparative  view 
of  the  principal  writers  and  works  of  the  two  Hteralures.  You 
yourselves  will  deduce  Ihe  consequences. 

i  do  not  hpre  pretend  to  give  a  biographical  or  literary 
aoumeration,  however  far  from  complete.  I  only  point  out 
the  most  eminent  names  and  facts. 

Among  tho  gramuinrians  with  w^.iom  civil  literature  was 
ded,  I   shall   name,  1st.  Agroetius  or  Agrilius,  professor 
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Rl  Bordeaux  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  by  wli 
we  have  a  remainiug  trealLje^  or  fraj^ment  of  a  treaiisey  ofl 
the  property  and  varieties  ot  the  Latia  toogue  ;  Latin  synM 
nymes,  (or  example,  UmperatUia^  icmpcnUio  aud  icmpcrics^ 
percuitjus  nud  percuUus  ;  the  author  rest^  upon  examples  draw^ 
from  the  beet  authors — -Cicero,  Horace,  Terence,  Livy,  &c.- 
foT  the  disliactious  which  he  establishes.  2d.  Urbicus,  all 
professor  at  Bordeaux,  celebrated  chielly  for  bin  profoui 
knowledge  of  tho  Greek  language  and  literature.  3d.  Ursuli 
Find  liarmonius,  profe-ssors  at  Treves,  iiaraioniua  colleoU 
the  poems  of  Homer,  adding  tliereto  notes  un  f&Ue  rei 
iaterprelationsi  ^c. 

By  the  side  of  tlie  grammarians  are  the  rhetoricians,  wIk 
business  was  not  only  with  teaching  elotjucnce,  but  wit|| 
writing  difioourscs,  panegyrics  on  all  the  chief  oircunistaucei| 
of  life,  upon  the  occasion  of  ft&tes,  civil  solemnities,  the  deat]| 
or  accession  of  an  emperor,  tko.  Twelve  of  these  bravurai| 
of  vain  eloquence  have  been  specially  preserved  and  colled 
The  fourprmcipul  panegyrists  are — hrst,  Claudius  Mainertini 
author  of  an  eulogy  on  the  emperor  Muximian,  dehvercd 
Trdves,  the  20tli  of  April,  293,  tlie  day  on  which  tiie  foundalic 
of  Rome  was  celebrated ;  secondly,  Eumenms,  professor  o| 
eloquence  at  Autun,  author  of  four  discourses  delivered  fronj 
207  to  ^11,  in  the  presence  and  in  honor  of  ConstautiusCiilorui^ 
and  of  Constantine  ;  tJiirdly,  Nazarius,  professor  at  Bordeaux^ 
author  of  a  panegyric  on  Constantliie  j  iburthly,  Claudius 
Mumertinus,  periiaps  tlie  sou  of  the  hrsti  author  of  a  discouraa 
delivered  in  3(i2  before  Julian.  J 

Among  the  Gaulisli  and  pagan  ohrooiclcrs  of  this  epooh)  llw 
most  distinguibhed  is  Eutropius,  who  wrote  his  abridgmeul  <m 
Roman  history  about  the  year  370.  j 

I  might  extend  the  list  of  poets  at  pleasure,  but  it  will  noj 
l>e  couipluined  of  that  I  only  name  three  of  them.  Tb^ 
mosw  fertile,  tlic  most  celebrated,  and  inooutestably  tlie  luo^ 
spiritual  and  elegant,  is  Ausonius,  wlio  was  born  at  Bordeaux 
about  3UU,  and  died  u[>on  one  of  his  estates  in  OUl,  ^^^^ 
having  filled  the  highest  public  oHiccs,  and  c{.>mpo&ed — iirs^ 
one  hundred  and  fcrty  epigrams  ;  secondly,  thirty-eight  epia 
laphs;  thirdly,  twenty  idyls;  fourlldy,  twenty-four  epiHtUit 
fitlhly,  seventeen  descriptions  uf  towns,  and  a  multitude  a4 
smalt  pocnis  ujjon  such  subjects  as  tlio  professors  of  Bordeaux^ 
tho  persons  and  incidents  of  his  family,  the  twelve  CaDsani.^ 
the  ^ven  \vj3^  men  of  Greece,  d:c.,  <Scc.  ^^      ^»   i 
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An  uiiole  of  Auswmius,  named  Arborius,  of  Toulouse,  hni 
.oft  a  small  poem,  addressed  to  a  young  girl  loo  finely  dressed 
Ad  virginem  nimia  cultnm. 

A  poet  of  Poitiers,  Rutiliiis  Numatianus,  who  lived  foi 
some  lime  at  Rome,  and  who  returned  lo  his  country  abou 
the  year  41fi,  upon  his  return  wrote  a  poem  entitled  Itinera' 
Hum,  or  de  Reditu ;  a  curious  work  enough  for  details  of 
places,  manners,  and  for  the  anger  of  the  |ioet  against  llie 
invasion  of  society  by  the  Jews  and  the  monka.  Me  waa 
evidently  a  pagan. 

I  piuss  to  tiie  Gaulish  Christian  society  at  the  same  epoch. 

The  first  name  that  I  meet  with  is  that  of  Saint  Ambrose; 
although  he  passed  his  life  in  Italy,  I  reckon  him  as  n  Gaul, 
fur  he  was  born  at  Treves,  about  the  year  y40.  ilis  works 
have  been  collected  in  two  volumes  folio.  Thoy  contain 
thirty-six  dilfercni  works — religious  treaiises,  coMunentaries 
upon  the  Bible,  discourses,  letters,  hymns,  &c.  The  most 
extensive,  and  also  the  mo»l  curious,  is  entitled  De  OIBciis 
Ministrorum  (concerning  the  duties  of  ministers  of  the 
church). 

At  a  future  purJud  [  s^liall,  pcrhajw,  return  to  this  work  in 
detail  ;  at  present  1  only  wish  to  explain  its  character.  You 
would  be  tempted  to  believe,  from  the  title,  that  it  was  a 
treatise  upon  the  particular  duties  of  priests,  and  on  the  nmn- 
ner  to  which  they  should  acquit  themselves  of  their  duties. 
You  would  be  deceived  ;  it  is  a  complete  moral  treatise,  in 
which  the  autlior,  while  on  the  subjuct  of  prieists,  fwsses  in 
review  all  human  duties  ;  ho  tiiere  sots  down  aud  resolvea  tt 
multitude  of  questions  of  practical  philosophy. 

By  the  side  of  Saint  Ambrose  I  aUolW  place  Saint  Paulin, 
born,  like  him,  in  Gaul  (at  Bordeaux,  about  the  year  35*)), 
and  who  died,  like  him,  a  bishop,  in  Italy  (at  Nolo,  in  431). 
Many  of  his  works,  among  others  his  book  tigainstthe  piigans, 
are  lu.st;  all  that  remains  L>f  liiru  are  some  letters  and  poems; 
but  letters,  at  ibis  period,  had  a  very  dilFereiu  importanca 
from  what  they  have  in  modern  times.  Literature,  properly 
so  called,  held  but  little  place  in  the  Chri.stion  world  ;  men 
wrote  very  little  for  the  sake  of  writing  j  lor  the  mere  pleo-s- 
uro  of  manifesting  their  ideas;  stimo  event  broke  forth,  a 
questiou  arose,  and  a  book  was  ofteti  produced  under  the  fi^rm 
of  a  letter  to  a  Christian,  to  a  friend,  lo  a  church.  l*olilics, 
religion,  controversy,  spiritual  and  temjioral  intr-rr.sis.  grmrnl 
uid  special  councils — ail  are  met  with  in  the  letters  of  this 
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time,  aod  ihcy  ere  nmong  the  oumber  of  its  motit  c 
monuments. 

I  Imvu  lilroady  nunu-d  Suint  Sulpiuius  Sev(»ru»,  uf  Tou- 
louse' (or  of  some  other  town  of  Aquitnine,  for  his  origia  is 
not  known  with  certainty),  and  his  Life  of  Sahti  MartiUy  ol 
Tours.  He  moreover  wrote  a  Sacred  History^  one  of  the 
first  essays  at  ecclesiastical  history  attempted  in  tlie  west ;  ih 
reaches  from  the  beginning  of  llie  world  up  lu  the  year  4UU^ 
ood  containa  many  important  faots  which  are  not 
olsf*where. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time,  or  rather  later,  the  monk  Cassie- 
nus,'  a  provincial  by  birth,  as  it  would  appear,  though  he 
lived  for  u  very  long  time  in  the  east,  published  at  Marseilles, 
at  the  request  of  Suiiit  Castor,  bishop  of  Apt,  hi:i  InstituiioHS 
and  his  Conferences^  works  writtnn  tar  tlie  purpose  of  making 
the  western  world  acquainted  with  the  origin,  principles, 
practices,  and  ideas  of  the  eastern  monks.  It  wiia  at  this 
period,  as  you  have  heard,  that  most. of  the  earlier  monaste- 
ries in  southern  Gaul  were  founded  by  the  co-operation  of 
Cassienus  himyelf;  so  tliat  these  bt^jka  of  Jiis  were  prepared 
to  meet  nn  actual  and  practical  want. 

It  recurs  to  me  that  before  Cassienus  I  should  have  men- 
tioned Saint  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  one  of  the  nriost  activp, 
most  upright,  and  mo3t  eminent  chiefs  of  the  Gaulish  church, 
who  wrote  a  number  of  works,  all  of  them  of  limited  extent, 
but  nil  lii;^hly  important  in  lh<?ir  lime.  They  an.',  in  fact^ 
for  the  mo«t  part,  mero  pamphlets  u|>on  the  various  quesEtiooa 
which  were  then  engaging  attention.  After  Christianity  had 
grown  beyond  its  infancy,  the  more  eminent  bishops  had  two 
parts  to  play  at  one  and  the  same  time — that  of  philosopher 
and  that  of  statesman.  They  possessed  iho  empire  over 
ideas,  or.  at  all  events,  the  preponderating  influence  in  the 
intellectual  order;  and  they  had  also  to  administer  the  tem- 
poral atfairs  of  the  relif^tous  society.  Tliey  were  called  up* 
on  concurrenily  to  fulfil  Iwa  missions— to  mediate  and  to  aet, 
to  convince  and  to  govern.  Hence  the  prrjdigious  variety, 
and  hence  also  the  haste,  which  very  often  characterize  their 
writings.  These,  in  general,  were  works  got  up  altogether 
for  the  occasion — paniphb'ls  intended,  now  to  solve  a  question 
of  doctrine,  now  to  disuu>^  a  matt*^r  of  business,  to  enlighttiti 
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a  aoul,  or  oppose  a  civil  disorder,  to  answer  a  heresy,  or  to 
obtuin  a  concession  from  the  government.  The  works  of 
Saint  Hilary  are  more  especially  impressed  with  thia 
character.  »• 

A  monk,  who  was  possibly  acquainted  with  Saint  Hilaiy/ 
since  he  lived  for  some  time  with  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  Eva- 
grills,  wrote  two  dialogues,  entitled — the  one,  Conference 
between  Theophilus,  a  Christian^  and  Simtmy  a  Jew — the  otiier, 
Conference  between  Zachewi,  a  Chrivlian^  and  Apol/onius,  a 
phUosopher — curious  monuments  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
Christian  monk  of  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  framed  in 
his  mind  the  question,  on  the  one  hand,  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity;  and  on  the  oihej,  between  Christianity  and 
piiilosophy. 

A  little  later  tlinn  this,  a  priest  of  Marseilles,  Salvienus,  a 
native  of  Treves,  wrote  his  treatise  On  Avarice,  a  treatise  on 
relifTious  morality,  and  his  book,  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, De  Gubemntimie  Dei^  a  work  remarkable  both  as  a 
picture  of  the  social  stnle  and  manners  of  the  poric>d,  and  as 
an  attempt  to  acquit  Hroyidence  from  any  share  in  the  mise- 
ricrs  of  the  world,  the  blame  of  which  be  entirely  throws 
U(»n  mankind  themselves. 

The  Pelagian  schism  j^vo  rise  to  a  vast  number  of  works, 
among  which,  however,  1  will  only  mention  those  of  Saint 
Proaper  ofAquitaine,  and  especially  his  \io^\r\,  Agmnst  In- 
gralcSj  one  of  the  happiest  effortA  of  philosAphical  poetry  that 
ever  emanated  from  the  bosom  of  Christianity.  His  Chronicle, 
which  extends  from  the  origin  of  the  world  to  the  year  435,  is 
not  without  importance. 

While  the  question  of  free  will  and  of  grace  was  ngitalin^ 
the  whole  church,  and  more  especially  that  of  Gaul,  that  of 
the  immateriality  of  the  soul  was  beinn;  more  quietly  discussed 
in  the  Narbonneso,  between  Fauslus/  bishop  of  Riex,  who 
inainlaiued  that  the  soul  is  material,  and  Mumerlius  Claudie- 
nus,'  priest  of  Viennr,  and  brother  of  the  bishop  Saint  Ma- 
tnertiup,  who  defended  llio  contrary  opinion.  The  letter  in 
which  I'auslus  seta  forth  his  views,  and  the  treatise  of  Ma- 
nierlius  Claudienus,  entitled  On  the  Nature  of  the  Soulj  are 
•mongsl  the  ma<(t  curious  monuments  of  the  stale  of  the  human 
mind  in  the  fiftli  century,  and  I  therefore  propose  to  mako 
you  acquainted  with  them  in  detail  at  a  future  period. 


'  Died  in  400 
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Of  the  Christian  literature  of  liiis  poriod,  I  will  cito  luionfr 
more  Dame,  that  of  Gennadius,  priest  at  Marseilles,  who,  in 
hU  work  entitled,  Trcatiae  on  Illustrious  Mcn^  or  EcclGitioMti- 
cat  Authors,  from  the  middJe  of  ijie fourth  century  to  the  end  of 
ihtjifih^  has  given  us  more  information  on  the  literary  lust^xy 
of  the  period  than  we  find  anywhere  else.  When  you  com- 
pare these  two  lists,  dry  and  incomplele  as  they  are,  of  autho 
and  of  works,  do  not  the  names,  the  titles  alone,  explain  th 
ditferenoo  in  the  intellectual  state  of  the  two  societies  ?  T 
Christian  writers  address  themselves  at  once  to  the  high 
interests  of  thought  and  of  life;  they  ari^  active  and  poten' 
at  once  in  the  domain  of  intellect,  and  in  that  of  reality  ;  their' 
activity  is  rational,  ajjd  their  philosophy  popidar;  they  treat 
of  things  wliich  alike  stir  up  ttie  soul  of  the  anchorite  in  bis 
Golitude,  and  of  naifons  in  their  cities.  The  civil  literature, 
on  the  contrary,  has  no  reference  to  questions  eitlier  of  prin- 
ciple or  of  pairing  events,  to  either  the  moral  wants  or  the 
household  sentiments  of  the  masses ;  it  is  entirely  a  Uteratuna 
of  convention  and  luxury,  of  coteries  and  of  schools,  wholly 
and  solely  devoted,  frum  the  very  nature  of  the  subjects 
which  engage  its  attention,  to  llie  passing  entertainment  of 
tlie  nobles  and  the  wits. 

This  is  not  all ;  we  Jind  another  and  a  far  diSereni  cause 
for  the  diversity  of  the  moral  conditi:>n  of  the  two  societies 
liberty,  that  is  to  say,  liberty  of  ininilj  was  entirely  wanti 
to  the  one,  while  in  the  otlior  it  was  real  and  powerful. 

Indeed,  it  was  impossible  but  that  liberty  should  be  wholly 
wanting  to  the  civil  literature  ;  that  literature  belonged  lo 
civil  society,  to  the  old  Roman  world  ;  it  was  its  imnge,  its 
Hinuseinent;  it  bore  all  its  characteristics, — decay,  sterility, 
fertility,  servility.  The  very  nature,  however,  of  the  subjccis 
iijion  which  it  exercised  itself,  r*>ndertd  the  presence  of  thoftc 
eharaclorjstics  very  endurable.  It  kept  entirely  apart  from 
all  the  great  moral  quoslicns,  from  all  the  real  interests  uf 
life,  that  is  lo  say,  from  e\cry  career  in  which  freedom  of 
mind  is  indispensable.  Grammar,  rhetoric,  minor  poetry, 
very  readily  adapt  theniselvea  to  servitude.  To  compile  Latin 
synonymes  like  Agnxdns — to  criticise,  like  Arlwrius,  a  girl 
over  dressed — or  even  to  celebrate^  like  Ausonius,  the  beauties 
of  the  Moselle,  required  neither  freedom  nor,  in  truth,  even 
movement  of  mind.  This  subordinate  literature  has  mors 
khan  once  prospered  extremely  well  under  de«potiMn, 
(he  decline  of  society. 
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lit  llio  very  heart  of  the  school?,  there  was  nn  entire  absence 
A  liberty  ;  the  wliolo  of  the  professors  were  removable  at 
any  time.  The  pmpcror  hod  full  power,  not  only  to  ironslcr 
them  from  one  town  to  another,  but  to  cancel  their  appoint- 
tnenl  wi|eiiever  he  thought  fit.  Moreover,  in  a  great  many 
of  iho  Gaulish  towns,  the  people  themwlvea  were  ngninst 
them,  for  the  people  were  Christiftns,  at  least  in  a  great 
majority,  and  aa  such  liad  a  distaste  ^)r  schfjols  which  were 
altogether  po^an  in  origin  and  intention.  Tiie  professors 
accordingly,  were  reg^ardod  witii  hostility,  and  often  mal- 
treated ;  they  were,  in  fact,  quite  unsupported  except  by  the 
remnant  of  the  higher  eliusses,  and  by  the  imperial  authority, 
which  still  maintained  order,  and  which  having  heretofore 
often  persecuted  the  Christians  solely  in  compliance  with  the 
clamorous  demands  of  the  people,  now,  in  the  fourth  century, 
prolecled  the  pagans  njjainst  the  peopli",  either  from  an  nlwtmct 
desire  to  preserve  order,  from  deference  to  the  wishes  of  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  themselves  pagans  or  inditl'ercnt  abrnit 
the  matter,  or  out  of  thfit  respect  fiir  old  insliliitions,  old 
principles,  which  on  old  government  ever  retains.  You  may 
thus  readily  perceive,  in  how  deijendeiit,  jxjwerlcss,  pro- 
carious,  painful  a  position  the  professors  were  placed.  Thai 
of  the  students  was  scarcely  any  belter.  They  were  tho 
object  of  a  multitude  of  inquisitonal,  vexatious,  [jolice  regula. 
(ions,  against  which  they  had  no  pmctionl  srcurily.  1  will 
read  to  you  an  edict  of  Vtilenliniim»  which  will  ytve  yon  a 
clear  idea  of  their  situation  ;  the  edict  itsrU'tuily  refers  to  the 
iludents  of  the  school  at  Uojne,  but  tin?  other  schools  of  ihe 
empire  were  conducted  upon  analogous  rules  Btul  principles: 

"  Va/^nUninnt  ValeritUj  and  Gratiany  to  OfybrhtSf  Prrfect  of 
Rnnte  (370). 

*'  I.  All  persons  uoiuing  to  study  at  Ronif,  must  iiiiiue< 
iliately  uptm  their  arrival  lay  belore  tho  muster  of  the  tuiisus' 
letters  from  iho  provincial  governors  who  Imve  given  them 
permission  to  travel,  selling  forth  their  place  of  abode,  their 
«*ge,  their  name,  condition,  and  description.  2,  They  must  de- 
clare, also,  at  the  same  tiioc,  wjiat  }<tud;es  they  intend  more 
pApeoially  to  pursue.    3.  Thoy  must  let  the  cen.4U8  office  know, 


-  A  iiiOKistnitp,  some  or  whose  ftinctionji  were  anoliignus  witJi  those 
A  cwr  pr^fwi  of  pnliri*  ' 
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a^m  Lime  to  time,  their  plucc  of  abode  in  Rome,  90  thai  tlic 
ofBcors  of  that  dcparlineut  may  see  to  iheir  following  out  thp 
Mudies  which  they  have  indicated  as  the  object  of  their  pur. 
suit.  4.  The  aforesaid  oncers  arc  charged  to  lake  oare  that 
the  students  conduct  themselves  at  the  lecturer  in  a  byooming 
manner,  avoiding  all  occasion  of  gaining  an  ill  rcputatioo,  and 
taking  no  part  in  any  of  those  private  associations  omong 
themsoives,  which  we  regard  as  very  little  short  of  crimes ; 
they  aro  not  to  visit  the  theatre  loo  frequently,  uol  to  indulge 
in  overfeasting  and  revelry.  Any  student  who  shall  forget 
the  dignified  demeanor  due  from  him  who  pursues  the  liberal 
arts,  shall  be  publicly  beulc^n  wlih  ruda,  put  on  board  some 
vessel^  and,  ignominiously  expelled  the  city,  be  sent  back 
whence  he  came.  They  who  apply  themselves  assiduously  to 
their  studies,  may  remain  in  Rotno  until  their  twentieth  year; 
should  they  then  omit  to  return  home  of  their  own  accord,  Inl 
(he  prefect  have  ihem  removed,  whether  they  will  or  no. 
And  that  these  regulations  may  bo  properly  attended  to,  your 
High  fcSincority  will  Ibrthwith  direct  the  chief  otficera  of  the 
census  department  to  have  drawn  up,  every  month,  a  report 
upon  the  said  students,  setting  forth  how  many  there  arc,  who 
ihey  arc,  whence  they  came,  their  general  clmraoter,  and  who 
of  them,  their  time  in  Ilome  being  comploted,  have  to  be  sent 

back  to  Africa,  or  other  provinces Let  a  copy  of  thewj 

reports  be  annually  sent  to  us,  thai,  thereby  made  acquainted 
with  the  merits  and  acquirements  of  the  atudcnts,  wo  may 
judge  liow  fur  any  of  them  are  necessary  or  desirable  Ibr  our 
service."^ 

Some  of  these  precautions  may  very  possibly  have  been,  in 
certain  cases,  necessary  and  proper  ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time 
quite  clear  that  in  the  system  of  which  they  were  a  leading,  a 
dominant  feature,  in  the  schools  of  whose  discipline  they  formed 
the  basis,  there  was  no  liberty. 

In  Christian  literature,  on  the  contrary,  liberty  manifesis 
itself  in  full  lu.\uriance  .  the  activity  of  mind,  the  diversity  of 
opinion  publicly  declared,  are  of  thnmselvrs  sufficient  to  prove 
the  fact  of  this  liberty.  TJie  human  mind  does  not  spread  its 
wings  so  bniadly,  so  energetically,  when  it  is  loaded  with 
irons.  Liberty,  besides,  was  inherent  in  the  intellectual  situ- 
ation of  the  church :  she  was  laboring  at  the  formation  of  hei 
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Joolrinea,  which,  as  to  &  great  number  of  points,  she  bad  not 
as  yet  promulgatod  or  Hxed.  From  time  to  lime,  some  ques- 
Uon  was  raised  by  an  event,  by  a  polemical  writing  ;  it  was 
then  examined  and  discussed  Uy  the  chiefs  of  the  religioufi 
society  ;  and  the  decision  formed,  the  belief  adopted,  the  dofi^a 
was  in  due  time  proclaimed.  It  is  evident  that,  in  such  a 
period  as  this,  there  must  exist  liberty,  precarious,  perliape, 
and  trajisitory,  but  still  real,  nnd,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
practical. 

The  state  of  the  legislation  against  heresy  was  not  as  yet 
mortal  to  it;  the  principle  of  persecution,  tlie  idea  that  truth 
iiad  a  right  to  govern  by  force,  occupied  men's  minds,  but  it 
did  not  yet  dominate  in  facts.  Civil  power  began  to  lend  a 
strong  hand  to  the  ciiurch  ai^jaii^st  tlie  lierotics,  and  to  be 
bBvere  against  them  ;  they  were  exiled,  certain  functions  were 
inlerdictt'd  them,  they  were  despoiled  of  iheir  properly  ;  some 
even,  as  the  Priscillianisls,  in  Si^o,  were  condemned  t4:idoath: 
the  laws  of  the  emperors,  especially  those  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  were  full  of  menaces  and  provisions  against  heresy  ;  the 
course  of  things,  in  short,  evideutly  tended  to  tyranny  ;  civil 
(Kiwcr,  liowever,  still  hesitated  to  inuke  ilsvlf  iJie  instrument 
uf  doctrincts ;  the  greatest  bishops,  Saint  Hilary,  Saint  Am- 
brose, Saint  Martin,  titill  cried  out  against  all  capital  condemn 
nation  of  heretics,  saying  that  the  church  iiad  no  right  to 
employ  other  than  spiritual  arms.  In  a  word,  aliliough  the 
principle  of  persecution  was  in  progress,  und  in  very  threat, 
eniug  progress,  liberty  was  still  stronger:  a  dangerous  and 
tempestuous  liberty,  but  active  and  general;  a  man  was  a 
heretic  at  his  peril  ;  but  he  might  be  one  if  lie  pleased ;  and 
men  might  sustain,  they  did  sustain,  their  opinions,  Ibr  b  long 
period,  with  energy,  with  publtuity.  It  will  sutKce  to  glano6 
at  the  canons  of  the  councils  of  this  epoch  in  order  to  be  con- 
vinced that  liberty  was  still  great :  with  the  excw[>lion  of  two 
or  tliree  great  generuJ  councils,  these  assemblies,  pa.rtieularly 
in  Gaul,  scarcely  4Juncomed  themselves  with  anything  more 
than  discipline  ;  questions  of  thoory,  of  doctrino,  ap|>eared 
there  rarely  and  only  up<.in  great  occasions;  it  w«s  more 
especially  the  government  of  tho  chun^h,  her  situation,  the 
rights  and  dutie.s  of  priests,  that  they  t:cated  of  anil  decided 
upon  :  a  proof  that,  in  numerous  points  diversity  of  ide«s  wm 
Emitted  and  debate  still  open. 

Thus,  on  one  side,  the  very  nature  of  the  labors,  and  on 
the  other  the  situation  nf  minds,  fully  f^xplain  the  intr^Ueo'tUul 
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nipcrioilty  of  the  religioue  society  over  the  oivil  society; 
tho  one  state  was  parnesr  and  free,  the  other  servile  tmil 
frivolous  :  what  is  there  to  add  ? 

But  one  finnl  observation,  one,  however,  which  'is  not  without 
importafjCG^  and  which,  j>crhap«,  fully  explains  why  civil 
literature  was  on  the  point  ofdcathj  while  religious  literatune 
lived  and  prospered  so  cnergelicnlly. 

For  the  culture  of  niiri<i,  for  the  Pcicncos,  for  literature,  to 
prosper  by  themselves,  iiidcpenrlt-ntly  of  all  near  and  direct 
interest,  happy  and  peaceable  times  arc  requisite,  times  ot 
contentment  and  good  fortune  fur  men.  When  the  social 
stale  becomes  difficult,  rude,  unhfippy,  when  men  suffer  much 
and  long,  study  runs  a  great  risk  of  boin^  nei:lected  and 
of  dcclinin*j.  The  taste  for  pure  truth,  the  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful,  apnil  from  all  other  desire,  are  plants  as  delicate  as 
they  itre  noble  ;  they  must  have  a  pure  sky,  a  brilliant  sun,  a 
soft  atmosphero  ;  amid  storms  they  droop  the  head  and  fade. 
IntellcclunI  develnpnient,  thn  lnl>i>r  of  mind  tn  attain  truth, 
will  stop  unless  placed  in  Ihe  train,  and  under  the  shield,  of 
some  one  of  the  actual,  immediate,  [wwerful  interests  of  hu- 
inanity.  This  is  what  happened  at  the  fall  of  the  Itoinan 
empire:  study,  literature,  pure  intellectual  activity,  were 
unable  alone  to  resist  disasters,  sufferings,  universal  dis- 
oouragonient  j  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  attached 
to  popular  sentiments  and  interests  ;  thai  they  sliould  cease 
to  appear  a  luxury,  unti  should  become  a  need,  TheChristinn 
religion  furnished  them  with  the  means  ;  by  uniiiiij*  with  it, 
philosophy  and  literature  were  saved  llu'  ruin  which  menaccti 
them  ;  their  activity  had  then  practical,  direct  results  ;  they 
showed  an  application  to  direct  men  in  their  conduct,  towards 
iheir  welfare.  It  may  be  said  without  exairi^eratioii  that 
the  human  mind  [jroscnbed,  beaten  down  with  the  storm, 
took  refuge  in  the  asylum  of  churches  and  monasteries  ;  if 
supplicatingly  embraced  (he  altars,  and  entreated  tn  live 
under  their  shelter  and  ii*  their  service,  until  belter  time? 
permitted  it  to  re-apienr  in  the  world  and  to  breathe  the  free 
air. 

1  shall  not  go  any  further  into  this  comparison  of  the  moral 
<late  of  the  two  societies  in  tho  fifth  century  ;  we  know 
enough  of  it,  I  think,  to  understand  them  both  clearly.  It  is 
now  necessary  to  enter  deeper  into  the  examination  of  tho 
religious  society,  alone  living  and  fertile  ;  it  is  necessary  lo 
seek  to  discover  whni  questions  occupied  v.  whnf  solnlions 
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Nrere  proposed  to  it,  what  coDtroversies  were  pcwerful 
&nd  populafi  what  was  their  influence  upon  the  life  and 
actions  of  mankind.  This  will  be  the  subject  of  our  next 
lecturen. 
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FIFTH  LECTURE. 


or  ihe  principal  questions  debated  In  Gaul  in   the  fifth  century — Of 
Pelngianism — Of  the  method  to  follow  in  it«  history— Of  the  mora)  [ 
fkcts  which  ^vc  place  to  this  controversy:  Ist,  of  human   liberty: 
2d,  of  the  imuotency  of  liberty,  and  the  uecessi^  for  an  external  , 
■uccor;  3d, or  the  inHucnco  of  external  circumstances  upon  liberty;  ^ 
4th,  of  the  moral  changes  which  happen  in  the  soul  without  man 
attributing  them  to  his  will — Of  the  <]ue8tions  which  naturally  anwe 
from   tliese  facts — Of  the  specinl   point  of  view  under  which   wu 
shuuld  cunsidur  tlieia  in  tlic  Chri:4tian  church  in  the  fiflh  century 
— History  of  Pelagianism   at  Rome,  in  Africa,  in  the  East,  and  in  , 
Gaul— E^clagius — Celestiun— Saint  Augiutin — History  of  semi-Peln-  ^ 
gianism — Caasienus— Kaustus — Saint  Prosper  of  Aquitaine— Of  pre-| 
destination — Influence  and  general  results  of  this  controvcrfr.  * 

J 

in  the  last  lecture,  1  attempted  to  picture,  but  only  uiitler^, 
its  gcnoral  features,  xho  conipuraiivc  moral  state  of  civil  an-' 
ciety  and  of  rpJigious  society  in  Gaul  at  the  fifth  century.  I 
J^et  us  enter  deeper  into  the  examinftlion  of  religious  society,^ 
the  only  one  which  furnishes  ample  matter  for  study  and ' 
reflpction.  I 

The  principal  quesliona  which  occupied  the  Gaulish  Chris-^ 
lian  society  in  the  liAh  century  were — 1st,  Pelagianism,  of 
Ihe  heresy  of  Pela^ua,  the  principal  opponent  of  which  was  „ 
Saint  Augustin  j  2d,  the  nature  of  tiie  soul,  debated  in  the 
«outh  of  Gaul  between  bishop  I'nustus  ami  the  priest  Mamer-« 
lius  ClaudienuR  ;  lid,  various  points  of  worship  and  of  disci* ' 
pline,  rather  than   oC  doctrine,  such   as   the  worship  of  ihe 
martyrs,   the   value   lo   be   attached  lo   fastings,   austerities, 
celibacy,  &c.  j  these,  as  you  have  seen,  were  iho  objccis  to 
which  VigilantiuH  applied  his  writings  ;  4th,  the  prolongation 
pf  the  struggle   of  Christiar.ity  against  Paganism  and  Juda- 
ism, the  theses  of  the  two  dialogues  of  iho  monk  Evogrius, 
Iwtween  the  Jew  Simon  and  thcChrislian  Theophilus,  and  the 
Christian  Zacheus,  and  the  philosopher  ApoLlonius. 

Of  all  these  questions,  Pelngiaiiissm   waa   by  far   Ihe  most 
important :  it  was  the  great  inlcllectunl   controversy  of  the  \ 
church   in  the   fifth   contiirv,  as  Ariuni-tm   Iir*!   bi-fri  in  ih^ 
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fimnh.    ii  is  MTLth  its  history  thai  we  ar&  now  about  ic.  occupy 
ourselvea. 

Every  one  is  aware  that  thi»  controversy  turned  upon  thft 
aueatioD  of  free-will  and  of  grace,  that  ia  to  say,  of  Uiu  rela> 
lions  between  the  liberty  of  mun,  and  the  Divine  power,  of 
th©  influence  of  God  upon  llie  moral  activity  of  men. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  history  of  this  alTuir,  I  will  in 
ilicate  the  method  upon  which  I  propose  to  proceed. 

The  mere  statement  of  the  question  will  slkow  you  tiiat  il 
was  one  not  peculiur  either  to  the  iillh  century  or  \o  Uhristi- 
aaity,  but  that  it  is  a  universal  problem  commou  to  all  titnoa 
unu  all  places,  and  which  all  religions,  all  systems  of  philo- 
sophy,  have  propounded  to  themselves,  and  have  endeavored 
lo  solve. 

It  has,  therefore,  manifest  reference  to  primitive^  universal, 
moral  facts,  facta  inherent  in  human  nature,  and  which  oK 
servation  may  discover  there.  1  will,  in  the  tinit  ]>lace,  seek 
out  tiicso  facts;  1  will  endeavor  to  disliiigui^h  in  man  in 
j^encrnl,  independently  of  all  considerations  of  time,  place,  or 
particular  crtcd,  the  natural  elements,  the  fir:it  mutter,  m  to 
speak,  of  the  Pclaj^taa  controversy.  I  shall  bring  these  lauis 
lo  light,  witfiout  addinjE:  ftnythin);  thereto,  williout  retrenching 
anytiiing  therefrom»,w)ihout  discus-iiug  Ihem,  solely  applied 
to  prove  and  describe  ihem. 

I  shall  then  show  what  questions  naturally  flowoii  from 
natural  facts,  what  ditliculties,  what  controversies,  arose  out 
of  them,  iudcpondcnily  of  all  particular  circumslanues  of  time, 
place,  or  social  stale. 

This  done,  aod,  if  1  may  so  express  myself,  the  gtoeral 
theoretical  side  of  the  question  onoe  thoroughly  established, 
I  shall  determine  under  what  special  point  these  moral  fuels 
should  be  considered  at  the  fifth  century,  hy  the  defendersof 
the  varioiw  opioinns  in  debate. 

FinaUy,  after  bavinp  thus  cxttiuined  fron.  wiiai  suurcea 
and  under  what  auspices  Pt'laginnism  was  bom,  I  shall  recount 
its  history  ;  I  shall  attempt  to  follow,  in  their  relations  and 
their  progress,  the  principal  ideas  which  il  suscitaled,  in  order 
properly  to  understand  what  was  the  state  of  mind  at  the 
moment  when  this  great  controversy  arose,  what  it  did  therein, 
und  at  what  point  it  left  it. 

I  must  request  your  most  scrupulous  attention,  especially 
in  th«  elimination  of  the  moral  facts  to  whifdi  the  question 
attaches  itself;  they  are  dilficult  properly  to  underMlund,  loex- 
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with  preciaioo ;  I  sbooM  wish  Dothiiiff  flbmild  be  w 
to  tbem  ID  clearness  and  cenainty,  and  I  nave  hanJly  lime 
indicate  them  in  a  cur»7nr  manoer. 

The  first,  that  which  forma  the  foundation  of  the 
quarrel,  is  liberty,  free-will,  the  human  will.  In  order 
understand  this  fcct  exactly,  it  must  be  disengaged  from 
foreign  element,  and  strictly  reduced  to  itself,  it  is,  1  beh 
for  want  of  this  caro  that  it  has  been  so  often  but  ill  compi 
hended  ;  me^i  have  not  placed  themselves  in  front  of  the 
af  liberty,  and  of  that  alone ;  they  have  seen  and  described  il 
so  to  speak,  mired  up  with  other  facts  which  occupy  a  vei 
close  poaitioa  to  it  in  moral  life,  but  do  not  the  less  essentialli 
differ  from  it.  For  example,  they  have  made  human  libei 
to  consist  in  the  power  to  deliberate  and  choose  between 
tives  of  action :  the  deliberation  and  judgment  which  proce< 
therefrom  have  been  conaidered  as  the  essence  of  free-witi 
It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  These  are  acts  of  intellect,  and  noi 
of  liberty  ;  it  i«  before  the  intellect  that  the  ditfprent  motivea 
of  action,  inter«>st^,  passions,  opinions,  <S£C.,  appear :  the  ifM 
tellect  considers  oompares,  estimates,  wei<rhs,  and  tinal  ly  judi^ 
ihem.  This  is  a  preparatory  work,  which  proce<ics  the  aiA 
of  will,  but  does  not  in  any  way  constitute  it.  When  the  de4 
liberation  has  taken  place,  when  man  has  taken  fuU  oognixano^ 
of  the  molivea  which  presented  ihcmselvcstohim,  and  of  thef^ 
value,  then  comes  an  entirely  new  fact,  entirely  ditTerent,  th» 
fact  of  liberty  ;  man  takes  a  resolution,  that  is  to  sav,  com4 
monces  a  series  of  facts  which  have  their  source  in  himself 
of  which  ho  looks  upon  himself  as  the  author,  which  AnaM 
because  he  wishes  it,  ond  which  would  not  arise  unleas  he 
wished  it,  which  would  be  dilTerent  if  he  desired  to  produoflit 
them  difTerently.  Remove  all  recollection  of  intellectual) 
deliberation,  of  motives  known  and  appreciated  ;  conoentJ 
your  thought  and  that  of  the  man  who  takes  a  resolution 
the  very  moment  that  it  occurs  to  him,  when  l>e  says:  "I  will 
I  will  do  so,"  and  ask  yourself,  ask  him,  if  he  oould  not  wil 
and  do  otherwise.  Of  a  surety,  you  will  answer — he  willS 
uiiswer,  '*  Yes."  Here  llie  fact  of  liberty  is  shown :  i(4 
resides  complete  in  the  resolution  which  man  takes  ndagi 
deliberation :  it  is  the  resolution  which  is  the  proper  act  of* 
man,  which  suosists  by  him,  and  by  him  alone;  a  simple  actgl 
independent  of  all  the  facta  which  prreede  it,  or  surround  it;, 
•dentical  in  the  most  diverse  rirounwianues ;  always  the  sani 
whatever  may  be  ils  motives  and  its  results. 
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Man  sees  this  act  just  as  he  produces  it ;  ho  knows  himsolf 
Jo  be  Troe^  he  is  conscious  of  his  liberty.  Tl  £  conscience  is 
hat  fucuhy  which  man  possesses  of  coatemplaling  what  passes 
within  him,  of  l>eing  present  at  his  own  existence,  of  being  as 
it  were  a  spectator  of  himself.  Whatever  may  be  the  facts 
which  are  ucoomplishod  within  man,  it  is  by  the  fact  o(  con- 
Bcienco  that  they  are  shown  to  him ;  the  conscience  ailcsis 
liberty^  the  same  us  sensation,  as  thought ;  man  sees,  knows 
himself  free,  as  he  sees,  as  he  knows  himself  thiukingt  reject- 
ing, judging.  People  have  often  attempted,  even  now  they 
attempt  to  establish,  between  these  various  foots,  some  sort  of 
inequality  of  clearness,  of  certainly  :  they  rise  against  what 
Ihey  call  tlie  assumption  of  introducing  the  faolsof  conscience, 
unknown  and  obscure  fucts,  into  science;  sensation,  percep- 
tion, soy  ihey,  these  are  clear,  proved :  but  the  facts  of  con- 
science, where  are  they  i  what  are  they  ?  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  need  to  insist  long  on  this  point:  sensation,  perception, 
are  facts  of  conscience  as  well  as  liberty ;  mon  sees  them  in  the 
same  manner,  with  the  same  degree  of  light,  and  of  certainty. 
lie  may  lend  his  attention  to  certain  facts  of  conscience, 
rather  than  others,  and  forget  or  misunderstand  those  wliich 
he  regards  not:  the  opinion  to  which  I  have  this  moment 
made  allusion  is  proof  of  this:  but  when  he  observes  liimself 
in  a  complete  manner,  when  he  is  present  without  losing  any 
part  of  it,  at  the  spectacle  of  his  internal  life,  he  has  little 
trouble  in  being  convinced  that  all  the  scenes  pass  upon  the 
same  stage,  and  are  known  to  htm  on  the  some  principle  and 
in  the  same  manner. 

I  desire  that  Uie  fact  of  human  liberty,  thus  reduced  to  its 
proper  and  distinctive  nature,  should  remain  fully  present  to 
your  thought ;  for  its  confusion  with  other  facts,  bordering 
upon,  but  difierent  from  it,  was  ono  of  the  chief  causes  of 
trouble  and  debate  in  the  great  controversy  with  which  we 
have  to  occupy  ourselves. 

A  second  lact,  equally  natural,  equally  universal,  played  n 
oousidcrable  part  in  this  controversy. 

At  the  same  time  that  man  felt  himself  free,  that  he  saw 
In  himself  the  faculty  of  commencing,  by  his  will  alone,  a 
series  of  facta,  he  also  acknowledged  that  his  will  was  placed 
under  the  empire  of  a  certain  law  which,  according  to  the 
occasions  to  which  it  applied  itself,  took  dilTerent  names,  moral 
law,  reason,  good  sense,  &c.  Heisfreo;  but,  in  his  own  thought, 
hifl  freedom  is  not  arbitrary ;  he  may  use  it  in  a  senseleps, 
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unjust,  guilty  manner ;  and  oach  tiine  that  he  uses  it,  a  cerlain 
rule  mu^it  preside  at  it.  The  observalioo  of  this  rule  ia  hi£ 
duty,  the  laak  of  his  liberty. 

He  will  soon  see  lliat  he  never  fully  acquits  himself  of  thii 
task,  nor  acts  perfectly  acoording  to  reason,  moral  law;  iJiat, 
always  free,  that  is  to  say,  morally  capable  of  conformiog 
himself  to  ihta  rule,  he,  in  fact,  does  not  accomplish  all  that 
ho  ought,  or  oven  all  that  he  can.  Upon  every  occasion,  when 
he  sorupulously  interrc^atos  htinsulf,  and  siiioerely  answers 
himself,  he  is  forced  to  say  :  **  1  miglit  have  done  so  and  «o, 
if  I  had  chosen  ;"  but  his  will  was  cnor\-aiod,  backward  ;  it 
went  neither  to  the  end  of  its  duty,  nor  of  its  power. 

This  Jhct  is  evident,  one  of  which  all  may  give  witness; 
there  is  even  this  singularity,  that  the  feeling  of  this  weakness 
of  the  will  becomes  oflen  so  much  the  more  clear,  so  mucli 
the  more  pressing,  as  the  moral  man  is  developed  and  per- 
fected :  the  best  men,  that  is,  those  who  have  best  oooforaied 
their  will  to  reason,  to  moraUtVt  have  oflen  been  the  most 
struck  with  their  ineufiicioncy,  the  most  convinced  of  the  pro- 
found inequality  between  the  conduct  of  man  and  his  task, 
between  liberty  and  its  law. 

Hence  arises  a  sentiment  which  is  ibund  under  various 
formSr  in  all  men  ;  the  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  an  external 
support,  of  a  fulcrum  for  the  hunmn  will,  a  power  which  nia^ 
be  added  to  its  present  power,  and  sustain  it  at  need.  Mam 
seeks  on  all  sides  to  discover  this  fulonim,  this  aidinp 
power;  he  demands  it  in  the  enoonrogements  of  friendship, in 
the  councils  of  the  wise,  in  thu  example,  the  approbation  of 
those  like  himself,*  in  the  fear  oi'  blame ;  there  is  no  one  but 
has  every  day,  in  bis  own  conduct,  a  thousand  proofs  to  cite 
of  this  movement  ot  the  soul,  eager  to  lind  beyond  itself  an 
aid  to  its  liberty,  which  it  feels  at  once  to  be  real  and  insuffi. 
ttient.  And  as  the  visible  world,  the  human  society,  do  not 
■i.  ways  answer  to  his  desire,  as  they  are  afllicted  with  the  same 
■  nisufhcingness  which  isseen  in  his  own  case,  the  soul  gy>es 
iicyond  the  visible  world,  above  human  relations;  to  seek  thiv 
fulcrum  of  which  it  has  need :  the  religious  sentiment  de- 
velopes  hself;  man  addresses  himself  to  Oiod,  and  Invokes  his 
aid.  Prayer  is  the  most  elevated,  but  not  the  only  form, 
under  which  the  univerBal  sentiment  of  the  weakness  of  hn* 
nan  M'ill,  this  recourse  to  an  external  and  allied  powefv^ir 
manifested.  »'p»P 

And  such  is  the  nature  of  man,  that  when  he  sinonrelv^ 
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this  support,  he  obtaioa  it*  that  bis  merely  seeking  it  ia 
almost  sufticient  to  secure  it.  Whosoever,  iecling  bis  will 
weak,  sincerely  invokes  the  Piicouragemenl  of  a  friend,  the 
inlluence  of  wi^  cx)uusel8,  the  support  of  public  opiiiiou,  or 
oildrcssos  liim&elf  to  GuU  by  prayer,  soon  fecU  his  will 
fortified,  sustained,  in  a  certain  measure,  and  for  a  cerlaio 
tinnc-  This  is  a  fact  of  dally  experience,  and  which  19  easy 
of  verification.  ,  1/ 

Here  is  &  third  wliose  importance  shauld  not  be  ibrgottea-^ 
I  mean  the  inilue^ice  of  circumstances  indepeodent  of  mau 
upoa  the  human  will,  Uie  empire  of  Uie  external  world  upon 
liberty.  No  one  deiiies  the  fad,  but  it  is  necessary  to  estimate 
it  with  exactness,  fofj  if  I  do  sot  deceive  myself,  it  is  generally 
ill -comprehended.  .\  u 

I  just  now  distinguished  liberty  from  the  deliberation  whiob 
precedes  it,  and  which  is  accomplished  by  the  intellect.  Now 
the  circumstances  independent  of  man,  whatsoever  they  be, 
the  place,  the  time  when  the  man  wan  born,  habits,  manners, 
education,  events,  inHuenc^  in  no  way  the  act  of  liberty, 
such  OS  I  have  endeavored  to  describe  it;  it  is  not  reached 
Qor  modified  by  tiiera ;  it  always  remains  ideiitical  and  com- 
plete, whatever  the  molives  which  it  call  fonh.  It  is  upon 
these  motives,  in  the  sphere  where  intellect  displays  itself, 
that  external  circumstances  exercise  and  exhaust  tlieir  power. 
The  age,  the  country,  tlie  world,  in  the  heart  of  which  life 
passes  away,  infinitely  vary  the  elements  of  the  deliberation 
which  precedes  the  will :  in  consequence  of  this  variation, 
certain  facts,  certain  ideas,  certain  sentiments,  in  this  inteU 
leclual  labor,  are  present  or  absent,  near  or. at  a  distance^ 
powerful  or  weak  ;  and  the  ret^ult  uf  this  deliberation,  that  b 
to  say  the  judgment  formed  upon  the  motives,  is  greatly 
afiect£)d  by  it.  But  the  act  of  the  will  which  follows  it  remains 
essentially  tiie  same:  it  is  only  tndirectlvi  and  by  reason  of 
the  diversity  of  the  elemeiUs  inLruduced  into  Uie  deliberation, 
tliat  the  conduct  of  men  undergoes  this  influence  of  the 
extemnl  world.  One  1 1 luRt ration,  I  hope,  will  make  me 
fully  understixxl.  In  aucordanue  uith  the  customs  uf  hik 
tribe,  to  fulHl  what  he  re^^ards  as  a  duly,  asavage  reluctantly 
kills  his  aged  and  infirm  father:  a  European,  on  the  contrary, 
supports  liis  parent,  tends  him,  devotes  himself  to  the  alleviation 
of  his  old  age  and  iutirmlLies;  nothing  assuredly  can  be  mors 
different  than  the  ideas  which » in  the  two  casejs,  constitute  the 
groundwork  of  the  deliberation  which  precedes  the  action, 
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and  the  results  whioh  accompany  it:  nothing  more  uncqao. 
than  the  legitimacy,  the  mornl  worth  of  tho  two  Actions  in 
^hemselves^  but  as  lo  the  resolution,  the  free  and  persona] 
act  of  the  European,  and  of  tlie  srtva|:je,  are  Ihcy  not  alike, 
if  accomplished  with  iho  same  intention,  and  with  the  samr 
der^ree  of  effort  ? 

Thus  tlio  influence  of  circumstanoea  independent  of  th* 
will,  upon  the  motives  and  the  consequences  of  free  action,  » 
immense,  but  that  is  the  only  field  in  which  it  exerciiies  itself- 
the  lower  fact  placed  between  deliberation  and  exterior  action, 
the  fact  of  liberty,  fv>mains  the  same,  and  accomplishes  itself 
in  like  manner  amidst  the  most  varying  elements. 

I  now  come  to  the  fourth  and  lost  of  the  great  moral  facts, 
a  knowledge  of  wliicti  is  itidispeiisuble,  before  we  can  com- 
prehend the  history  of  Pelaginnism.  There  arc  many  others 
which  I  might  enumerate  ;  but  these  are  of  minor  importance, 
obvious  results  of  those  wliich  I  here  describe,  and  1  have  nn 
lime  to  enter  into  an  account  of  them. 

There  are  certain  chnngt-s,  certain  moral  events,  which 
accomplish  and  manifest  thentselves  in  man  without  his  being 
able  to  refer  their  origin  to  an  act  of  his  will,  or  being  able 
to  recognize  their  author. 

This  assertion  may  at  first  glance  surprise  some  of  you  ;  I 
will  endeavor  to  illustrate  it  by  analogous  faots,  which  occur 
nrwre  freqtinntly  within  the  domain  of  intelligence,  and  are 
more  readily  ap[>reliended. 

There  is  no  one  who  ut  sofnc  time  or  other  of  his  life  after 
laboriously  seeking  some  idea,  soine  rominiscpner',  has  not 
fallen  asleei'  in^  the  midst  of  the  search  without  having  suc- 
ceeded in  it,  and  ne.vl  morning,  on  awaking,  found  (he  desired 
object  fully  present  to  his  mind.  There  is  no  scholar  to  whom 
it  has  not  occurred  lo  have  retired  to  rf  si  williout  having  ac- 
quired the  lesson  he  has  been  studying,  and  to  have  arisen 
next  morning  and  K^nnied  it  without  the  least  diiRcully.  1 
might  show  many  other  illustrations  of  the  same  description  : 
I  select  these  as  the  sitn[>tes«l  and  most  incontestable. 

I  deduce  from  them  this  consequence  :  independently  of  the 
voluntary  and  delil>erate  activity  of  the  will,  a  certain  interior 
and  spontaneous  labor  accomplishes  itself  in  the  understand- 
ing of  man,  a  labor  which  we  do  not  direct  or  control,  of 
which  wo  have  no  opportunity  of  observing  the  progress,  and 
vet  a  real  and  productive  labor. 

There  is,  after  all,  nothing  strange  in  this:  every  one  of 
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IB  bringa  with  him  into  tlie  woHd  an  inttiUoctual  nature  uf 
his  own.  Man,  by  the  operation  of  his  will,  directs  and 
modilicA,  exalts  or  rlobascs  his  moral  being,  but  he  docs  not 
create  it ;  he  has  received  it,  and  received  it  endowed  with 
certain  iudividuul  dispositions,  willi  a  Bpontaacous  force. 
The  inborn  diversity  of  men  in  the  moral  point  of  view,  as 
in  the  physical,  Is  beyond  dispute.  Now,  in  tlie  same  way 
that  the  physical  nature  of  each  man  doveloi)es  itself  sponta- 
neously and  by  its  own  virtuo,  so,  in  the  same  way,  though  in 
a  very  unequal  degree,  there  ia  operated  in  his  inlelleotual 
ure,  set  iu  motion  by  h'la  rulatiuna  with  the  exturnal  world, 

by  his  will  itself,  a  certain  involuntary,  imperceptible  de. 
Velopment,  and,  to  use  an  expression,  which  I  only  avail 
myself  of  beoause  it  figuratively  expresses  the  idea  I  wish  to 
convey,  a  sort  of  vegetation,  bearing  nuturalty,  and  in  due 
course,  its  fruits. 

That  which  takes  place  in  tlie  intelleclual  order,  happens 
in  like  manner  in  the  moral  order.  Certain  facts  ocuur  in 
the  interior  of  the  human  soul  wlilch  it  does  not  refer  to  itself, 
which  it  docs  not  recognize  as  the  work  of  its  own  will ;  there 
are  certain  days,  certain  moments,  in  which  it  finds  itself  in 
a  different  moral  state  from  that  which  it  was  Inst  conscious 
of  under  the  operation  of  its  own  will.  U  cannot  trace  back 
the  progress  of  the  change  to  its  source  ;  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  it  took  place  without  its  concurrence.  In  other  words, 
tlie  moral  man  does  not  wholly  create  himself;  he  is  con- 
soious  that  causes,  that  powers  external  to  himself,  act  upon 
him  and  modify  him  imperceptibly  ;  in  his  moral  life,  as  in 
his  future  d  »stiny,  there  are  points  uMerly  inexplicable  to  him, 
of  which  he  knows  nothing. 

Nor  is  it  necessary,  to  convince  himself  of  this  fact,  that  he 
should  turn  to  those  great  moral  revolutions,  those  sudden, 
marki^d  changes,  which  the  human  soul,  unduuhtedly,  may  at 
times  experience,  but  which  ever  receive  a  high  coloring 
from  the  imagination  of  the  narrators,  and  of  whicli  ii  is  difii. 
cult  to  form  an  adequate  appreciation.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  look  into  oneself,  to  discover  there  more  than  otie  example 
if  lliese  involuntary  modifications.  There  is  no  onn,  who,  on 
jbsurvatiun  of  his  internal  life,  %%'ill  not  easily  recognize  that 
the  vicissitudes,  the  dtvelopmeiit  of  his  moral  U  ing,  nrc  not 
nil  the  result,  either  of  the  action  of  his  will,  or  of  the  ex- 
ternal circumstoncos  that  arc  known  to  him, 

duch  arc  the?  princiiml   moral   laci*f  connected   with  tho 
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Felai^tan  controversy,  such  as  human  nature,  simple,  iinivi 
nature,  communicates  thom  to  us,  apart  from  the  UistoricoJ 
details,  the  particular  circumstance  of  Pelagianisin  itself. 
You  at  once  see,  that  frcim  these  facts  alone,  still  apart  from 
all  special  and  accidental  elements,  there  results  a  multitude 
of  questions,  the  gmundwork  of  many  a  grave  diacuBsion. 
And,  in  the  first  place,  we  may  questickn  the  reality  of  the 
^Is  tbentselve^  :  all  of  tiiem,  indeed,  are  not  equally  exposed 
to  this  danj^er ;  the  fact  of  human  liberty,  for  instance,  is 
more  evident,  more  irresistible,  than  any  of  the  rest ;  yet  even 
this  has  been  denied,  as  all  thing:^  may  be  denied,  seeing  tliat 
there  are  no  bounds  to  the  vast  field  of  error. 

Admit  the  facts,  acknowledge  them  fully  :  then  comes  the 
question,  whether  we  may  not  be  mistaken  aa  to  tiic  place 
which  each  occupies,  or  to  the  part  which  each  plays  in  the 
moral  life;  we  may  have  measured  inexactly  their  extent,  ilieir 
importance ;  we  may  have  given  too  large  or  too  small  a  part 
to  liberty,  to  external  circumstances,  to  tbo  weakness  of  the 
will,  to  unknown  influences,  &c. 

Again,  altogether  difibrent  explanations  of  the  facts  them- 
selves may  be  suggested.  In  reierence,  for  example,  to  the 
involuntary,  imperceptible  changes  which  occur  in  the  moral 
state  of  man  ;  it  may  be  said  that  these  are  assignable  to  some 
want  of  due  attention  on  the  part  of  the  soul,  to  its  not  re- 
membering all  that  passes  within  itself,  to  its  having  forgotten 
some  act  of  the  will,  some  resolution,  some  impression,  which 
has  produced  consequences,  the  tliread  of  which  it  has  not 
followed,  the  development  of  which  it  has  not  observed.  Or, 
to  explain  these  obscure,  doubtful  facts  of  the  moral  life,  re- 
course may  at  once  be  had  tu  a  direct,  special  action,  of  God 
upon  man,  to  a  permanent  retalion  betueen  the  action  of  God 
and  the  activity  of  man.  Or,  Anally,  attempts  may  be  made 
to  reconcile  these  facts  together  in  various  ways ;  to  reduce 
them  into  a  system  upon  such  or  such  a  principle,  to  reier 
them  to  such  or  such  a  general  dtx^trine  upon  the  nature  and 
destiny  of  man  and  of  the  world.  Thus,  in  a  variety  of  waya, 
an  infinity  of  questions  may  arise ;  from  the  nature  alone  of 
the  fact<i  under  con&ideration,  taken  in  themselves  and  in  their 
generality,  Uiey  are  a  fruitful  subjecl  of  discussion. 

And  how  ujuch  wider  still  the  field  of  conlrovei*sy,  when 
particular,  local,  temporary  causes  vary  still  more  the  point 
jf  view  under  which  we  regard  these  questions,  modify  the 
oogiiiauince  which   the   human  mind  takes  of  ihem,  diverting 
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ts  inquiries  into  one  direction  mthrr  ihan  .nlo  another,  giv- 
ing greater  or  less  prominence,  greater  or  less  effect  to  this 
^r  to  that  fuct.  This,  which  always  happens,  happened  of 
course  in  iho  fifth  ceniury.  I  have  endeavored  to  reoscend 
with  you  to  tiie  natural  and  purely  moral  sources  of  the  Pe- 
lagian controversy  :  it  is  now  necessary  that  we  should  con- 
sider its  historical  origins ;  they  nro  no  less  necessary  to  ihr 
proper  comprehension  of  it. 

in  the  bosom  of  the  Christitin  churi;h,lhe  moral  facts  which 
1  hove  described  were,  as  a  matter  of  inevitable  course,  con. 
Ridered  in  various  points  of  view. 

Christianity  was  an  essentially  practical  revolution,  not  n 
more  scientific,  speculative  reform.  Its  prominent  aim  wuh 
to  change  the  moral  state^  to  govern  the  life  of  men  j  and  not 
only  that  of  particular  men,  but  of  whole  nations,  of  the  entire 
human  race. 

This  was  a  prodigious  innovation.  The  Greek  pliilosophy, 
at  least  since  the  period  when  its  history  l)econies  clear  and 
certain,  was  essentially  scientific,  was  applied  far  more  to  the 
research  of  truth  than  to  the  reformation  and  direction  of 
manners.  There  were  only  two  of  its  schools  which  took  a 
somewhat  different  direction.  It  entered  into  the  formal 
plan  of  the  stoics,  and  of  the  new  Plaionists,  to  exercise  u 
moral  influence,  to  regulote  the  conduct,  as  well  us  tn  en- 
lighten the  understanding;  but  their  ambition  in  this  respect 
was  limited  to  a  small  number  of  disciples — to  a  sort  of  in. 
lellectual  aristocracy. 

It  was,  on  tlie contrary,  thesjTecial  and  cbaracteriytic  design 
of  Christianity  to  effect  a  moral  reformation,  a  universal  re- 
iiirmation — In  govern  throughout  the  world,  in  the  name  of 
its  doctrine,  the  will  and  the  litu  of  men. 

As  an  almost  inevitable  consequence,  amon^  the  moral 
facts  which  conaliluie  our  nature,  the  chiefit  of  the  Christian 
society  would  apply  themselves  especially  to  give  prominence 
to  tnose  which  are  more  peculiarly  calculated  to  t-xitrciae 
a  rcfiDrming  influence,  to  bring  about  with  greater  prompti- 
tude  practical  effects.  Towards  these  would  the  attention 
of  the  great  bishops,  of  the  fathers  of  the  clmreh,  be  drawn  ; 
for  from  ihem  they  derived  the  means  of  impelling  Chris- 
tianity onward  in  its  career,  and  of  accomplishing  ll>eir  own 
mission. 

Afain,  the  fulcrum  of  the  moral  Christian  reformation  was 
.ifligion  ;  it  was  religions  idra^,  the  relations  of  man  with  the 
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Divinity,  of  the  present  with  Uie  future  life,  that  constitutM 
her  force.  Her  chiefe  accordingly  would,  aiix»n|^  mon.\ 
facta,  prefer  and  favor  those  whose  tendency  is  religious 
which  belong  to  the  relifjious  part  of  our  nature,  and  are,  so 
to  speak,  placed  on  the  limits  of  present  duties,  and  of  future 
hopes,  of  moral ity  and  of  religion. 

The  wants  of  Chrlsiianiiy,  and  its  nneans  of  action  for 
effecting  moral  reform,  and  governing  men,  varied  necessarily 
with  time  and  place :  it  had  to  uddross  itself  in  the  human 
noul  now  to  oric  fact,  now  to  another;  to-day,  to  one  condition 
of  things — to-morrow,  to  another.  It  is  evident,  for  instance, 
that  at  various  times,  from  the  first  to  tho  lifth  century,  the 
task  of  the  chiefs  of  the  religious  society  was  not  uniformly 
the  same,  and  could  not  be  accomplished  by  the  saine  means* 
Tiie  predomiaant  fact  of  ihe  fir^t  century  was  the  struggle 
against  paganism — the  necessary  efforts  to  overthrow  an 
order  of  things  otlious  to  iho  slate  of  men's  souls — tho  work, 
in  a  word,  of  revolution,  of  war.  There  was  incessant  ne* 
cessity  for  appealing  to  the  spirit  of  liberty,  of  examination, 
to  the  energetic  display  of  the  will  ;  tins  w;u  the  moral  fact 
which  Christian  society  of  this  period  invoked  and  displayed 
oonstanlly,  on  all  occasions. 

In  the  fifth  century  things  were  in  a  different  situation. 
The  war  was  at  an  end,  or  nearly  so — the  victory  achieved. 
The  Christian  leadui*s  hod  now  to  regulate  tho  religious 
society,  to  promulgate  its  articles  of  faith,  to  order  lis  dis- 
cipline, to  constitute  it,  in  a  word,  on  llie  ruins  of  that  pagan 
world  over  which  it  had  triumphed.  These  vicissitudes  are 
to  bo  met  with  in  all  great  mora]  rivolutions.  •  I  need  not 
give  you  further  instances  of  it.  You  perceive  Innl  at  this 
period  it  was  no  longer  the  spirit  uf  Iif>erty  whiuJi  it  waa 
necessary  constantly  to  invoke.  Tliai  which  was  now  to  be 
cultivated  in  its  turn,  was  a  disposition  in  the  pet>ple  favour- 
able to  the  establishment  of  rule,  of  order  ;  to  the  exercise  of- 
power. 

Apply  these  considerations  to  tlic  natural  and  moral  f^ota 
which  I  have  pointe<l  out  as  the  sourcos  of  the  l*elagiai)  oon-' 
trovorsy,  and  you  will  easily  distinguish  ibo»o  whoso  develop, 
ment  the  chiefs  of  the  church  were  more  especially  called' 
Upon  to  promote  in  tiic  fitlh  century. 

There  was  another  cause  which  mtjdifted  the  point  of  view 
tinder  which  they  considered  our  moral  nntnr*^.  The  facts 
whitih  relat4^  to  human  liberty,  and  ihp  pr-ililniw  whiuh  ariHe 
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0Ut  of  thone  facts,  are  not  tsolotrd  fiicis  or  iaoFatpd  problems; 
fhey  are  closely  connected  with  other  facts,  with  other  pro^ 
blcnis  still  more  general  and  complex ;  for  instance,  with  tho 
question  of  the  orijpn  of  good  nnd  evil,  with  tho  question 
of  the  general  destiny  of  man,  and  its  essential  relations  with 
the  designs  of  God  as  to  the  world.     Now,  upon  these  higher 

3uc3iions,  there  already  existed  in  the  church  deierminolo 
octrines,  fixed  propositions,  accepted  solutions  ;  so  that 
when  new  questions  arose,  the  chiefs  of  the  religious  society 
nad  to  adapt  their  ideas  to  the  general  ideas,  to  the  established 
Opinions.  Hence  for  them  this  complicated  situation  :  certain 
facts,  certain  moral  problems  attracted  their  ntlention  ;  they 
might  have  examined  and  judged  them  as  philosophf^rs,  with 
aJl  the  freedom  of  their  minds,  apart  from  all  external  consi- 
derations,  from  all  but  the  scientific  point  of  view  ;  but  iJien 
they  were  invested  with  an  oiTiciuI  power;  they  were  called 
Opon  to  govern  their  people,  to  regulate  their  aciion.s,  and  to 
direct  their  will.  Hence  a  practical  political  necessity,  which 
weighed  down  upon  the  philosophic  operation  and  turned  it 
■side.  Nor  was  this  all ;  philosophers  and  poUticians,  they 
were  at  the  same  time  compelled  to  the  functions  of  pure 
loj^icians,  to  conform  implicitly  on  nil  occasions  to  the  consc- 
'«iiences  of  certain  principles,  of  certain  immutable  doctrines. 
They  thus,  as  it  were,  played  three  parts  at  once,  underwent 
at  once  three  yokes ;.  ihey  had  to  consult  at  one  and  the  same 
lime  the  nature  of  things,  practical  necessity,  and  hope. 
Whenever  a  new  question  arose,  whenever  they  were  called 
upon  to  take  cognizance  of  moral  facts  to  which  they  had  not 
as  yet  applied  particular  attention,  they  had  to  think  and  to 
act  in  this  triple  character,  to  fulfil  this  triple  mission. 

This,  however,  was  not^  in  the  religious  society,  the  |k>-* 
kition  of  all  its  members;  there  were  many  Christians  who 
did  not  regard  themselves  as  called  upon,  on  the  one  hand^  to 
direct  the  moral  govenmicnt  of  the  church,  nor  as  bound,  on 
the  other,  to  follow  out,  through  nil  its  consequences,  its 
•ystem  of  doctrines.  Among  the  numbers  so  situated,  (here 
could  not  fail  to  arise  men  who  assumed  the  right  of  observ- 
ing  and  of  acquiring  for  themselves  such  or  such  moral  facts, 
without  taking  much  heed  to  their  practical  influences,  or 
Jo  their  place  in,  and  connexion  with,  a  general  system  ;  men 
with  minds  less  capacious,  less  powerful  than  those  of  the 
great  chiefs  of  the  chiirch.  hnt  who,  having  fuller  career  In  a 
Xem  crowded   field,  imposing  upon  ihomselvrs  n  slmph'r  and 
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more  easy  losk,  might  very  well  arrive  at  more  precie^  ami 
dciiiuto  knowledge  upon  particular  points.  Thus  arose  tbo 
heresiarclis. 

Thus  arose  Pelagianism.  You  are  by  tliis  time,  1  hope, 
aixjuuinted  with  the  great  preliminaryt  and,  as  it  were,  ex- 
ternal circumstances  which  influenced  its  destiny  ;  you  have 
before  you  :  1,  the  principal  natural  facis  upon  which  tlie 
dispute  turned;  3,  the  questions  which  naturally  arose  out  ot 
those  facts;  3,  the  special  point  of  view  under  which  Xhtee 
facts  and  tliese  questions  were  considered  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury by  the  leaders  of  the  religious  society,  and  by  the  active 
and  investigating  minds  which  spring  up  in  its  bosom.  Thu.<t 
possessed  of  the  guiding  thread,  the  illuminating  torch,  we 
may  now  advantageously  proceed  to  tlie  history  of  the  Pela- 
gian controversy  itself. 

The  controversy  arose  early  in  the  fifth  century.  The 
question  of  free  will,  and  of  the  action  of  God  upon  the 
human  soul,  had,  indeed,  already  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Christians,  as  is  attested  by  the  letters  of  St.  Paul,  and 
by  many  other  monuments ;  but  the  facts  brought  forward 
had  been  cither  accepted  or  rejected,  as  the  case  might  be, 
almost  without  discussion.  Towards  the  clo«)e  of  tlie  fburtli 
century,  men  t>egaa  to  examine  them  more  closely  ;  and  some 
of  the  chiefe  of  llie  church  already  began  to  eniertnin  some 
uneasiness  on  the  subject.  "  We  must  not," says  St.  Angus, 
till  himself,  *' we  must  not  disuourso  raiicli  of  grace  to  men 
who  are  not  yet  Christians,  or  ihorougldy  confirmed  Chris, 
ians  ;  for  it  is  a  knotty  questiott,  and  one  which  may  givethti 
faith  much  trouble." 

About  tlic  year  405,  a  Bnlish  monk,  Pelagius  (this  is  the 
■name  given  him  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers;  his  real 
name,  it  appears,  was  Morgan),  was  residing  at  Home. 
There  has  been  infinite  discussion  as  to  his  origin,  his  moral 
character,  ht:^  capacity,  his  learning  ;  and,  under  these  various 
heads,  mucli  ahusc  has  been  lavished  upon  him;  but  this 
abuse  would  apprar  to  bo  unfoumiL-d,  for,  judging  iVom  the 
most  authoriiativr?  testimony,  JVom  that  of  Sr.  Augustin  him- 
self, Pelagius  was  a  man  of  good  birth,  of  excellcut  education, 
of  pure  life.  A  resident,  asl  have  said,  at  Rome,  and  now  a 
man  of  mature  age,  without  laying  down  any  distinct  doc- 
trines, without  having  written  any  book  on  tlM±  subject,  Pela- 
gins  began,  about  the  your  1  liave  mentioned,  4U5,  to  talk 
much  abuut  frto  Mill,  to  insist  urgently  upon  tliis  ntcrul  fact. 
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lO  expound  it.  There  is  no  indication  that  he  attacked  anv 
peraoa  about  the  matter,  or  tliat  he  sought  controversy ;  he 
appears  to  have  acted  simply  upon  the  belief  tliat  human 
liberty  was  not  held  in  sufficient  account,  hnd  not  its  due 
share  in  the  religious  doctrines  of  the  period. 

These  ideas  excited  no  trouble  in  Rome,  scarcely  any 
debate.  Pelogius  spoko  freely;  they  listened  to  him  quietly. 
His  principal  disciple  was  Celestius,  like  him  a  monk,  or  so 
it  is  thought  at  least,  but  younger,  more  confident,  of  a  more 
daring  spirit,  and  more  determined  to  prosecute  the  conse- 
quences of  his  opinions  to  the  end. 

In  411,  Pelagius  and  Cclestius  are  no  longer  at  Rome; 
we  find  them  in  Africa,  at  Hippo  and  at  Carthage.  In  tho 
latter  town,  Calestius  put  forth  his  idt^os:  a  controversy  was 
immedintely  begun  between  him  ond  the  deacon  Paulinus, 
who  accused  him  of  heresy  before  the  bishop.  In  412  a 
council  was  assembled  ;  Cclestius  appeared  there,  and  vigo- 
rotLsly  defended  himself;  he  was  excommunicated,  end,  after 
having  in  vain  essayed  an  appeal  to  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
passed  into  Asia,  whither  Pelagius,  it  seems,  had  preceded 
him. 

Their  doctrines  spread  j  they  found  in  tho  islands  of  the 
Alediterranenn,  among  others  in  Sicily  and  at  Rhodes,  a  fa- 
vorable reception;  they  sent  to  Saint  Augustin  a  small  work 
of  Cclestius,  entitled  DcfinitioneSf  wliich  many  people  were 
eager  to  read.  Hilary,  a  Umi!,  wrote  to  him  about  it  with  great 
uneasiness.  The  bishop  of  Hippo  began  to  be  alarmed;  ho 
saw  in  these  new  ideas  error  and  peril. 

At  first,  r.mong  the  facts  rj'laiivo  to  tho  moral  activity  of 
man,  that  ot  free  will  was  almost  the  only  one  with  which 
Pelagius  and  Cclestius  seemed  to  be  occupied.  Saint  Aii- 
gustin  was  of  the  same  belief  aa  they,  and  had  more  than 
once  proclaimed  it;  but  other  facts,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to 
occupy  a  place  by  tho  side  of  this  one;  for  example,  tho  in- 
sufficiency of  tho  hnmnn  will,  the  necessity  for  exterior  aid, 
and  the  moral  changes  which  happen  in  tho  soul,  without  her 
being  able  to  claim  them.  Pelagius  and  Cclestius  seemed  to 
count  these  nothing:  this  was  the  first  causnof  the  contest  be- 
tween them  and  the  bishop  of  Hippo,  whose  greater  mind  con- 
flidered  mora!  nature  under  a  greater  number  of  ospeols. 

Besides,  Pelagius,  by  the  almost  exclusive  importance  which 
htt  ghre  to  free-will,  weakened  the  religious  side  of  theChris- 
iinn  doctrine,  and  strengthemKl.  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
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the  human  sitJe.  Lil>Grty  is  Uic  fact  of  man:  Mc  appears  Uicrc 
aloRc.  In  the  insuificicncy  of  tlio  human  will,  on  the  cod- 
trary,  and  in  the  moral  changes  whtca  it  uocsnot  claim,  ttiBre 
IB  a  place  for  Divine  intervention.  Now,  the  reforming  power 
of  the  church  was  essentially  religious;  it  could  not  but  lose, 
under  the  pruclicul  point  of  view,  fmiit  a  llieory  which  placed 
in  iho  first  rank  a  fact  with  which  rcHgion  liad  nothing  to  do, 
and  lcf\  in  the  shade  tliosc  in  which  its  influence  found  occa* 
sion  for  exercise. 

Saint  Augustin  was  the  chief  of  tlie  doctors  of  the  church, 
called  upon  more  than  any  other  to  maintain  the  general 
system  of  her  doctrines.  Now,  the  ideas  of  Pulagius  and  of 
Celcstius  seemed  to  him  in  contraHiction  with  some  of  the  fun- 
damental points  of  the  Christian  faith,  especially  with  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin  and  of  reduniption.  IJe  attacked  them, 
therefore,  in  a  triple  relation :  as  a  philosopher^  because  their 
knowledge  of  human  nature  was,  in  his  eyes,  narrow  and  in- 
complete ;  as  a  practical  relbrmer,  and  chargod  with  the  go- 
vernment of  the  church,  because,  according  to  him,  they  weak- 
ened his  most  efTicacious  meansof  rcformatiun  and  government ; 
as  a  logician,  because  their  ideas  did  not  exactly  agree  with 
the  consequences  deduced  from  the  essential  principles  of  the 
faith. 

You  see,  from  that  time,  what  a  serious  aspect  tlie  quarrel 
took :  everything  was  engaged  in  it,  philosophy,  politics,  and 
religion,  the  opinions  of  Sainl  Augustin  and  his  business,  hi^ 
self-love  and  his  duty,  ile  entirely  abandoned  himself  to  it, 
publishing  treatises,  writing  letters,  collecting  information, 
which  came  to  him  fri>m  all  parity,  prodigal  of  refutuliuns,  and 
of  counsels,  and  carrying  irito  all  his  writings,  all  his  pmcecd- 
it^s,  that  mixture  of  passion  and  mildness,  of  authority  and  of 
sympathy,  extent  of  mind  and  logical  rigor,  which  gave  him 
so  rare  a  power, 

Pelagius  and  Celeslius,  on  their  side,  did  not  remain  inac- 
tive; they  }i ad  faund  {wwerful  friends  in  the  oast.  If  Saini 
Jerome  fulminated  against  them  at  Bclljlchcm,  John,  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  zealuusly  protected  them:  he  convoked,  on  their 
account,  an  assembly  of  the  priests  of  his  church.  Orosius, 
the  Spaniard,  a  disciple  of  Saint  Augustin,  and  who  happened 
to  be  in  Palestine,  repaired  thither,  nnd  stated  all  that  had 
i/assed  in  Africa  upon  the  aubjuct  of  PulagiuH,  us  well  as  the 
prrora  ol'  which  ne  was  accuseil.  On  the  recommendation  of 
bishop  John,  Pelagius  was  called  j  tlmy  asked  him  if  he  rcall) 
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laught  what  Augustin  had  refuted.  "  What  is  Augustin  to 
me  7"  answered  he.  Many  present  were  shocked.  Augustin 
was  then  the  most  celebrated  anJ  most  respected  doctor  of  the 
church.  They  desired  to  expel  Pelagius,  and  even  to  exnoni- 
municnte  him  ;  hut  John  turned  aside  the  blow,  caused  Pela- 
gius to  be  sealed,  and  interrogated  him,  saying,  "  It  is  I  wlio 
am  Augustin  here;  it  is  rno  tlial  thou  slmlt  answer."  Pela- 
gius spoke  Greek,  his  accuser  Orosiiis  spoke  only  Lnfin  ;  the 
mernherg  of  the  assembly  did  not  understand  him  ;  they  sepa- 
rated without  deciding  anylhJn*'. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  in  the  montli  of  December.  416,  a 
council  was  held  in  Palestine,  at  Diospolis,  ihe  ancient  Lydda, 
composed  of  fourteen  bishops,  and  under  ihe  presidency  of 
Eulogius,  bishop  of  Cajsarea.  Two  (Gaulish  bishops,  exiles 
from  their  sees,  Heros,  bishop  of  ArJt's,  and  Lnzarus,  bishop 
of  Aix,  had  addressed  to  him  a  new  accusation  a;;ain«t  Pela- 
gius. They  were  not  present  at  the  council,  alleging  illness, 
and  probably  informed  that  he  was  little  favorable  to  them. 
Pelagius  appeared  there,  siill  protected  by  the  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  they  interrogated  him  concerning  his  opinions;  he 
explained  them,  modified  them,  adopted  all  t!mt  the  council 
presented  to  him  as  the  true  doctrine  of  the  church,  recounted 
what  he  had  already  suHen-d,  spoke  of  liis  rehitions  whh  many 
holy  bishops,  with  Augtistin  himself,  who. two  years  previously, 
harf  written  him  a  letter  iiilrndrd  to  contest  some  of  hts  ideas, 
but  full  of  benevolence  and  mildness.  The  accusation  ot 
Heros  and  of  Lazarus  was  read,  but  only  in  Latin,  and  by  Ihe 
interposition  of  an  interpreter.  The  coimtil  declared  itseli 
satisfied;  Pelagius  was  acquitted  and  declared  orthodox. 

The  report  of  this  decision  soon  arrived  in  Africa,  from 
Africa  into  Europe,  from  city  to  cit) .  As  soon  as  Saint  Au- 
gustm  was  informed  of  the  results  of  the  council  of  Diospoliri, 
alihough  he  had  not  yei  received  its  acts,  lie  put  everything 
in  motion  to  resist  their  etTects. 

Alwul  the  same  time  an  incident  occurred  in  Palestine  which 
threw  a  gloomy  hne  over  the  cause  of  Pela^rius.  lie  remained 
at  Jerusalem,  and  there  had  professed  his  ideas  with  a  greater 
degree  of  assurance.  A  violent  comnwtiou  broke  out  at  Beth- 
lehem against  Saint  Jerome  and  the  monasteries  which  were 
(brrned  near  hinj :  serious  cxcessts  were  committed,  houses 
Were  pillaged,  burnt,  a  deacon  killed  ;  and  Jerome  was  obliged 
to  ai>ek  safety  in  a  lower.  The.  Pelagians,  it  is  soid,  were  the 
•tithors  of  these  disorders:  tiothing  proves  tliis,  and  1  am  nu 
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ther  inclined  to  doubt  it;  still  there  was  room  fur  suspicioa, 
it  was  generally  believedi  aud  a  great  clainor  arose ;  Saiol 
Jerome  wrot»  to  the  bishop  of  llomc,  Innocent  I.,  about  it,  and 
Pulagianism  was  seriousiy  compromised. 

Two  solenm  counoiU  sat  this  year  (41G)  in  Africa,  ut  Car- 
Ihogo  and  at  Milevum;  stxty-ui<r)it  bishops  were  prejdeut  at 
ihc  one,  sixty-one  at  the  other.  Pclagius  and  his  doctriuea 
wore  there  formally  condemned  ;  the  two  assemblies  inibrmed 
Iho  pope  of  thuir  decision^  and  Haini  Augustin  wrote  to  liitn 
pnvHiely,  wiih  fnur  other  bishops,  giving  him  a  more  detailed 
Mccount  of  the  whole  litTuir,  and  iuducLd  him  to  examine  Pc- 
lagius in  order  to  proclaim  trtiLli  and  anuthumatise  error. 

On  ihc  27th  January,  417,  Innocent  answered  the  two  coun- 
cils, to  the  five  bishops,  and  condemned  tiie  doctrines  of  Pela- 
gius. 

lie  did  not  deem  himself  beaten;  two  months  afterwards. 
Innocent  died  ;  Zosimus  succeeded  Mm ;  Cclciitius  returned  to 
Rome ;  he  obtained  from  the  new  pope  a  new  examination,  at 
which  he  probably  explained  liis  opinion,  as  I'elagius  had  at 
Diospolis;  and  on  the  2lsl  SeplcmU^,  417,  Zostmus  informed 
Iho  bishops  of  Africa,  by  three  letters,  tfial  he  hud  scrupulously 
employed  himself  in  this  uiruir ;  that  ho  liud  heard  Celestius 
himself,  at  a  meeting  of  priests  held  in  the  church  of  Saint 
Clement;  that  Pelagius  had  written  to  him  to  justify  himself; 
that  he  was  satisfied  wltii  their  ^xplanationi^,  and  had  rein- 
stated them  in  the  communion  of  the  church. 

Hardly  had  these  letters  arrived  in  Africa,  when  a  new 
council  met  at  Carthage  (in  May,  418);  two  hundred  and  three 
bishops*  were  present  at  it;  in  eight  express  canons  it  con- 
demned the  doctrines  of  Pelagius,  and  addressed^  iLself  to  the 
em[>eror  Honorius  in  order  tu  ublain  froui  him,  against  the 
hi!retics,  measures  which  mij^ht  pliice  the  church  under  shelter 
from  peril. 

From  418  to  4'21,  appeared  many  edicts  and  letters  of  the 
emperors  Honorius,  Iheodosius  II.,  and  Constantius,  which 
banished  Pelagius,  Celestiiis,  and  their  partisans,  from  Rome, 
and  all  towns  where  they  should  attemp;  to  propagate  tlieir 
fatal  errors. 

Pope  Zoaimus  did  not  long  resist  the  authority  of  the  coun- 
cils and  of  the  emperors  ;  he  tronvokcd  a  new  assembly,  in  order 
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to  hear  Celestius  again ;  but  Celestias  had  quitted  Rome,  and 
Zosimus  wrote  to  the  bishops  of  Afrioa  that  ho  fiad  ooadomncd 
the  Pelagians. 

The  quarrel  continued  yet  some  time  ;  eighteen  bishops  of 
Italy  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  comlemnution  of  Pelo^ius  j 
they  were  deprived  of  their  sees,  and  banished  into  the  cost. 
The  triple  decision  of  the  council,  the  pope,  and  the  emperor, 
gave  a  death-blow  to  this  cause.  Alter  tlie  year  418,  we 
discover,  in  history,  do  trace  of  Peiagius.  The  name  of 
Celeslius  is  sometimes  met  with  until  the  year  427  ;  it  then 
disappears.  These  two  men  once  off  the  scene,  their  school 
rapidly  declined.  The  opinion  of  Saint  Augustin,  adopted 
by  the  councils,  by  the  popes,  by  the  civil  auihority,  became 
the  general  doctrine  of  the  church.  But  the  victory  had  yet 
to  cost  her  some  struggles;  Pelogianism  dying,  loft  an  heir; 
ihe  semi-Pelagians  engaged  in  the  struggle  which  the  Pola 
giana  could  not  maintain. 

In  the  south  of  Gaul,  in  tlie  heart  of  the  monasteries  of 
Saint  Lerins  and  of  Saint  Victor,  where  boUIne-ss  of  thoughl 
then  took  refuge,  it  appeared  to  somo  men,  among  others  to 
Cassienus,  the  monk  of  whom  I  have  nlrcody  spoken,  that 
the  fault  of  Peiagius  was  in  being  too  exclusive,  nnd  not 
holding  sufficient  account  of  all  the  facts  relative  to  human 
liberty,  and  to  its  relation  with  the  Divine  power.  Tiie  in- 
sufficioncy  of  the  hutnan  will,  for  example,  the  necessity  ihr 
exterior  relief,  tiio  mora!  rcAoUitions  which  operate  in  the 
»oul,  and  are  not  its  work,  were,  he  felt,  real,  important  facts, 
that  should  neilhrr  he  dispuu^d  nor  even  neglected.  Cassicnus 
admitted  them  fully,  loudly,  thus  giving  to  the  doctrine  of 
fi-eo-wtll  something  of  tfie  religious  tliaracter  which  Peiagius 
and  Celestius  had  so  muoh  weakened.  But,  at  ihe  same  time, 
he  disputed,  rnoro  or  less  openly,  many  of  the  ideas  of  Soint 
Augustin;  among  olhers,  his  explanalion  of  the  moral  refor- 
mation and  progressive  sonctification  of  man.  Saint  Augustin 
attributed  them  to  the  direct,  immediate,  special  action  of  God 
upon  the  soul,  to  grace,  properly  so  calle<l,  a  grace  !o  which 
man  had  not  title  of  himself,  nnd  which  proceeded  from 
alwolulply  gratuitous  gift,  from  the  fref  choice  of  tho  Divinity. 

Cassicnus  allowed  morf  efficacy  to  the  merits  of  man  him- 
self, and  maintained  that  his  moral  amelioration  was  partly 
the  work  of  his  own  will,  which  drew  upon  him  divine  sup* 
port,  n"d  prwJuced,  by  a  natural  concatenation,  although  ofter 
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onaecD,  the  inlernul  chaages  by  which  the  progress  of 
liiication  made  itself  koown. 

Such,  between  the  semi-Pelagians  and  their  redoijbtablf 
adversary,  was  the  principal  subject  of  controversy :  it  com- 
menced about  the  year  428,  upon  letters  from  Prosper  of 
Aquitaine  and  from  Hilary^  who  had  hastened  to  inform  Saint 
Augustin  that  Pelo^ianism  was  again  risinf^  under  a  new 
Ibrm.  The  bishop  of  Jlippo  imrncdiiitely  wrote  a  troatiso 
entitle*! :  De  Pmde^itinatiotte  Sanctorum  ct  <U  dono  persevf^ 
rcntia.  Prosper  published  his  poem  Against  Itigrata ;  aud 
the  war  of  pamphlets  and  letters  regained  all  its  [iclivity^ 

Saint  Augustin  died  in  430;  Saint  Prosper  und  Hilary 
alone  remained  charged  with  prosecuting  .'.is  work.  They 
went  to  Rome^  and  had  the  semi-Pelagians  condenmed  by 
[lope  Celestin.  However  modified  lids  doctrine  was,  it  was 
but  little  favorable  in  the  church  ;  it  reproduced  a  heresy 
already  vanquished  ;  it  weakened,  although  to  a  less  degree, 
the  religious  inHuence  of  morality  and  of  government ;  it  was 
in  discord  with  the  general  course  of  ideas,  which  tended  to 
give  the  greater  sliare  to  the  Divine  intervention  on  every 
occasion;  it  would  hnve  fallrn  almost  without  resistance,  il'o 
directly  contrary  doctrine,  that  of  the  predeslinarians,  had  not 
appeared  and  lent  it  a  few  motnents'  power  and  credit. 

From  the  writings  of  Saint  Augustin  upon  the  impolencc 
of  human  will,  the  nullity  of  its  merits,  and  the  perfectly 
free  and  gratuitous  nature  of  Divine  grace,  some  rtfraclory 
logicians  doduced  the  predestination  of  all  men,  and  titc  irre- 
voi^nhility  of  the  decrees  nf  Gi)t\  as  to  the  etenial  lot  of  every 
one.  The  first  nmiiiresliiliuns  of  this  dootrine  in  the  fifth 
century  arc  obscure  and  doubtful ;  hut  from  the  time  ihal  it 
appeared,  it  shocked  the  gowl  sense  and  moral  e^iuily  of  moot 
Christians.  Accordinglvi  the  semi-Pelagians  took  irp  the 
combat,  and  presented  their  ideas  as  the  natural  counterpoi^ 
of  such  nn  error.  Such  was  especially  the  characterisiiv 
which  was  labored  to  be  impressed  upon  scmi-Pelaginnisn), 
about  the  year  445,  by  FauMua,  bishop  of  Riez,  whom  I  have 
already  named,  and  of  whom,  at  a  later  period,  i  shall  sfienlc 
more  particularly  ;  he  presented  himself  as  a  kind  of  media- 
lor  between  tlie  Pelagians  and  the  preflestinariaris.  "It  is 
nooossary,"  said  he,  '*in  the  question  nf  the  grace  of  Ood 
*nd  the  obedience  of  man,  to  keep  to  the  middle  path,  and 
ttciJne  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left."  According  tu 
liim,   Pnlngius  and  Saint    Auguslin   werr   both  of  them  tui 
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pxclusive:  one  allowed  too  niucti  to  hunrnn  libcrt/  and  not 
rnotigh  to  the  action  of  God;  ihc  oilier  was  too  forgetful  of 
human  liberty.  This  species  of  compromise  at  first  obtained 
much  favor  in  the  Gaulish  church  ;  two  councils  met,  one  at 
Aries,  in  472,  the  other  at  Lyons,  in  473,  formally  condemned 
tho  prcdcstinariuns,  and  chur<i;eti  Fauslus  to  publish  a  treatise 
which  he  had  written  against  Ihcni,  entitled,  Of  Grace  ami  of 
the  Libtrtxf  of  the  Human  Will^  even  ordering  liim  lo  add  some 
further  developments.  This,  however,  was  but  a  day's  re**- 
pite  for  semi-Peiagianism,  a  glimmer  of  fortune;  it  was  not 
lon^  in  again  falling  into  discredit. 

Whtlfi  Mill  living,  Saint  Atiguslin  had  been  accused  of 
advocating  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  the  total  abolition 
of  free-will,  and  ho  liad  energetically  defentJed  himself  from 
it.  He  deceived  himstlf,  I  think,  n^  a  logician,  in  denying  a 
consequence  which  inevitably  resullcd  from  his  itJens,  on  tho 
nno  baud,  concerning  the  im()olence  and  corruption  of  the 
human  will— on  the  other,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Divine 
intervention  and  fore-knowledge. 

But  tlje  suf>eriorily  of  Saint  Augusliji^s  nnnd  saved  liim, 
nn  this  occasion,  from  the  errors  into  which  logic  hail  nearly 
brought  it,  and  he  was  inconsistent  precisely  because  of  his 
lofty  reason.  Allow  me  In  dwuU  a  moment  on  this  moral 
fad,  which  alone  explains  the  contradiciions  of  so  many  fine 
geniuses:  I  shall  take  an  example  near  to  us  all,  and  one  of 
the  most  striking.  Musi  o^  you,  of  cuurse,  have  rcud  the 
Conirat  Social  of  Rousseau ;  the  .sovereignty  of  number,  of 
Liio  numerical  n^ajority  is,  as  you  know,  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  work,  and  Uoussciiu,  for  a  loifg  linK%  followii 
nut  the  consequences  of  it  with  inllexiblG  ri^or;  a  time  ar- 
rivas,  however,  when  ho  abandons  ihrm,  and  abandons  them 
with  great  effect ;  lie  wishes  to  give  his  fuiidamental  laws, 
his  constitution,  to  the  ri.sing  sucic*v  ;  hi^  high  ititellLct  wnnie«4 
him  thai  such  a  Wi>rk  (;onld  not  prrnjcrd  from  universal  suf. 
Iragc,  i'rom  the  numerical  nmjortty,  Iruin  the-  multitude:  *'  A 
Uod«"  said  he,  *'  muNt  give  laws  to  men.". ...  It  is  not  magis- 
Onoy,  it  is  not  sovereignty. ...  U  is  a  particular  and  superior 
funution,  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  human  em- 
pire,' And  hereupon  he  spts  up  a  sole  legislator,  a  sage ; 
thus  violating  his  principle  of  the  sovereignly  of  number,  in 
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Drder  lo  turn  lo  on  eniirely  ditfereni  principle,  to  ihe 
reicnty  of  intellect,  to  the  right  of  superior  reason. 

The  Contrat  Social,  and  almost  &]1  the  works  of  Housae&ti^ 
■bound  in  similar  contradictions,  and  they  are,  perhaps,  the 
cleare&t  proof  of  the  great  mind  of  the  autlior. 

It  was  by  an  inconsistency  of  the  same  kind  that  Saint 
Augusiin  resolutely  repelled  the  predestination  wliich  had 
been  imputed  to  hinu  Others,  aflcrward^,  acute  dialcclicians, 
unitesitalingly  went  on  to  tliis  doctrine  ax>d  settled  to  it:  for 
him,  when  he  perceived  ic,  enlightened  by  his  genius,  be 
turned  aside,  and  without  entirely  retracing  his  steps,  took 
tlight  in  another  direction,  in  absolutely  refusing  to  abolish 
liberty-  The  church  acted  like  Saint  Augustin ;  it  had 
adopted  his  doctrines  concerning  grace,  and  on  this  Hcons 
condenuieiJ  the  Pelagians  and  semi-Pelagians ;  she  likewise 
condemned  the  predestinarians,  thus  taking  from  Cassienua 
and  Faustus,  and  from  their  disciples,  the  pretext  by  (avor  of 
which  they  had  somewhat  regained  the  ascendant.  Semi- 
Pelagianisni  from  that  tintc  did  nothing  but  decline ;  Saint 
Cesarius,  bishop  of  Aries,  at  the  comn>encement  of  the  sixth 
century,  again  declared  war  against  it,  as  Saint  Augustin  and 
Saint  Prosper  had  dune  :  in  5'Jd,  the  councils  of  Orange  and 
Valencia  condemned  it ;  in  330,  pope  Boniface  II.,  in  his 
turn,  struck  it  with  a  sentence  of  anathema,  and  it  soon 
ueased,  for  a  long  time  at  least,  to  agitate  minds.  Prodcsti- 
nation  experienced  the  same  fate. 

None  of  these  doctrines  gave  rise  to  a  sect,  properly  so 
vailed :  they  were  not  separated  from  tlic  church,  nor  did 
'hey  constitute  a  distinct  religious  society  ;  they  had  nn 
>rganizalion,  no  worship :  they  were  mere  opinions  debated 
wtween  men  of  mind  ;  more  or  less  accredited,  more  or  less 
'•ontrary  to  the  ofhcial  doctrine  of  the  church,  but  which 
never  llireatened  her  with  a  schism.  Accordingly,  of  their 
\ppearaoue,  and  of  the  debates  wliich  they  excited,  there  only 
'.^mained  certain  tendencies,  certain  intellectual  Hispositions, 
oot  sects  nor  veritable  schools.  We  meet  at  a!l  epochs  in  the 
»urse  of  European  civiliitaiion,  1st,  With  minds  preoccupied 
?8|»ecially  with  what  there  is  of  humanity  in  our  moral  activ. 
ty,  with  the  fact  of  liberty,  and  which  liius  attach  themselves 
x>  ilie  Pelagians.  2d,  With  minds  more  es]>ccially  struck 
tvilh  tnc  power  of  God  over  man.  with  Divine  intervention  in 
human  activity,  and  inclined  to  make  human  liberty  vanish 
jndcr  the  hand  of  God  ;   {hose  hold  with  the  predestinarians. 
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8d,  Between  those  two  tendencies  was  placed  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  church,  which  strove  to  take  into  account  all 
natural  facts,  human  liberty  and  Divine  intervention ;  denies 
that  Grod  effects  all  in  man,  that  man  can  do  all  without  the 
assistance  of  Grod,  and  thus  establishes  itself,  perhaps  with 
more  of  reason  than  of  scientific  consistency,  in  the  regions 
of  good  sense,  the  true  country  of  the  human  mind,  which 
always  returns  there,  after  having  strayed  *a  all  directions 
{Post  bngos  emres.) 
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Objoci  of  the  lecture — General  character  of  the  literature  of  the  mitldltf 
agc8 — Of  tbe  trtDsition  from  pagan  philosouby  to  Christixn  iheoloin* 
—Of  the  qupstion  of  the  nnlnre  of  the  soul  in  the  Chriittian  church 
— The  ancient  prioHls  for  the  most  part  pronounced  in  faror  of  thn 
system  of  matcrialifltn — Efthrts  In  escape  from  it — Analngrtug  march 
of  ideas  in  pagan  philosopher — Commencement  of  the  system  of  spi- 
rituality—Saint Augustin,  NLmcf>iu9,  Manicrtius  CUudicnu!) — Faus- 
(ua,  bishop  of  Riez — His  arguinenta  fnr  tlio  materiality  of  the  soul — 
Mamcrtius  Claudienus  an^vvcrs  him — Importance  of  Mamcrtiiu 
Ciaudienus  in  Gaul— AnalyiiiH  uf,and  quotations  from  his  treatise  on 
tlio  nature  of  the  soul — The  dialogtic  of  Kva^rius  between  Zacheus 
the  Chrislian  and  ApuUoniiis  titu  pliilusuphi^r— Of  thu  eirects  of  the 
invasion  of  the  b.irbarians  upnn  tht'  monil  slate  of  Gaul. 

Hktween  the  question  which  occupied  us  in  iho  last  lecture, 
.Old  ifiQt  with  wJiicli  we  shall  now  occupy  ourselves^  the  dii- 
feffctice  is  very  g;reat,  Pelui^izinisni  was  not  only  a  question, 
hut  nlso  an  event ;  it  gave  rise  tn  parlies,  intnrcsUi,  passions; 
it  put  in  movement  cuuncils,  emperors;  it  influenced  the  fate 
of  many  men.  The  question  of  thi?  nature  of  the  soul  pro- 
duced nothing  of  the  kind  ;  it  wns  carried  on  between  a  few 
able  meu  in  a  comer  of  the  empire.  In  the  last  lecture,  I  had 
many  facis  to  recount;  nt  present  I  Imve  to  speak  of  books 
and  of  arguments. 

I  pray  you  to  mark  the  course  of  our  studies.  We  com- 
iru'uced  by  examininfj  the  sooiiit  state,  the  external  and  pub- 
lie  facta  ;  we  then  passed  to  the  moral  sinle  of  Gaul ;  Wc 
sought  it  first  in  general  facts,  m  the  entirety  of  society; 
Ihen  in  a  great  religious  debate,  in  n  dwtrinp,  sin  active  power- 
ful  doctrine,  which  became  nn  even! ;  we  will  now  study  it  in 
a  simple  philnsopliical  discussion.  We  i;hall  thus  penetrate 
more  and  more  into  the  interior  of  meii\  minds  ;  we  first  con- 
sidcred  fncta*  then  ideas  mingled  with  faeUs,  and  subject  to 
their  influences;  we  will  now  consider  ideas  hy  themselvefl. 

Before  entering  upon  thn  question,  permit  me  to  say  a  few 
words  upon  the  general  character  of  the  literary  writers  of 
ihis  period  and  of  the  midrile  ages  in  general. 

If  you  compare,  on  the  one  hand,  ancient  literature,  Greek 
ihI  Romnn  literalure,  and  on  the  other  Sand,  modern  litera- 
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lure,  especially  so  called,  with  lliat  of  tlie  tniddle  ages,  the 
principal  poiDts,  which,  as  1  think,  will  strike  you,  wiU  be  tlie 

following : 

In  ancient  literature,  the  form  of  the  works,  the  ait  of  their 
oonipoeition,  and  ttie  language,  are  admirable  ;  even  when  ila 
materials  arc  poor,  the  ideas  false  or  confused,  the  workman- 
ship is  so  skilful,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  please  ;  manifesting  in 
the  author,  a  mind  at  once  natural  and  rcHned,  wtjose  inwurd 
development  far  surpasses  its  acquired  knowledge,  which  has 
an  exquisite  appreciation  of  the  bc-autiful,  and  a  ptculiar  apti- 
tude lor  reproducing  il. 

In  modern  literature,  sinoe  the  sixtecalh  century  for  hv 
stance,  the  form  is  very  often  imperfect;  there  is  frequently  a 
deficiency  at  once  of  nature  and  of  art,  but  the  groundwork  is 
in  general  sound ;  we  meet  wiih  less  and  less  of  gross  igno- 
rance, of  wanderings  from  the  question,  of  confusion  ;  melhotJ, 
common  sense,  in  a  word,  artistic  merit,  is  llie  promincul 
feature;  if  the  mind  is  not  always  satislied,  il  is  at  least  \tiry 
seldom  shocked  ;  the  spectacle  is  not  invariably  a  fine  one,  but 
chaos  has  disap[>eared. 

Thu  intellectual  labors  of  the  middle  ages  present  a  dif- 
ferent aspect ;  as  a  general  proposition,  ihey  are  entirely  de- 
ficieot  in  artistic  merit ;  the  form  is  rude,  fantastic  ;  they  are 
full  of  divergences,  of  incoherent  ideas ;  lliey  manifest  a  state 
of  mind,  crude,  uncultivated,  alike  without  interior  doveiop- 
uicnt  or  acquired  knowledge,  and  accordingly  neither  our 
reason  nor  our  taste  is  satislied.  This  is  the  reason  why  tlicy 
have  been  forgotten,  why  Greek  and  Roman  literature  have 
survived,  and  will  eternally  survive  Uie  people  among  wlioni 
it  respectively  arosie.  Vet  under  this  so  imperfect  furm, 
amidst  this  so  strnnge  mrdliiy  of  idpas  and  of  facts,  ill  under- 
stood and  ill  combined,  the  bouks  of  the  middle  ages  are  very 
remarkuble  nionunients  o\'  tlie  activity  and  wealth  of  the  hii* 
man  mind  ;  wc  meet  in  them  with  many  vigoruus  and  origiuul 
coDceplioiis ;  iinporianl  quostittns  are  often  soundwd  lo  their 
lowest  depths,  dashes  of  pliilosophical  truth,  of  literary  beauty , 
glance  at  every  moment  from  the  darkness;  the  ntineral  in 
this  mine  is  altogether  in  a  rough  state,  but  the  metal  is  plen- 
tiful, and  wpU  merits  our  research. 

The  writings  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  moreover, 
navo  a  character  and  an  interest  peculiar  to  themselves.  ]l 
was  the  piviod  at  which  ancient  philosophy  was  giving  way 
before   niodern   theology,   in   wUiVh  ih*^  one   wfir  becoming 
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transformed  into  ihe  other;  in  which  certain  systems  becutiir 
dogmas,  certain  schools  sects.  These  periods  of  transition  arc 
of  great  importance  ;  are,  perhaps,  'n  the  historical  point  of 
view,  the  most  instructive  of  all.  It  is  at  thc«e  perioids  only 
that  we  are  able  to  view  simultaneously  and  face  to  face 
certain  facts,  certain  states  of  man  and  of  the  world,  which 
are  generally  only  to  be  seen  by  themselves,  end  separated  by 
whole  centuries ;  they  are  the  only  periods,  therefore,  in  which 
It  is  easy  for  us  to  con}pare  these  facts  and  these  states  to 
explain  them,  connect  them  together.  The  human  mind  is 
but  too  prone  to  walk  in  but  one  single  path,  to  see  things 
but  under  one  partial,  narrow,  exclusive  asi>ect,  to  place  itself 
in  prison ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  very  fortunate  circumstance  for 
it,  when  it  is  compelled,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  spectacle 
placed  before  its  eyes,  to  look  around  it  in  all  directions,  to 
embrace  a  vast  horizon,  to  contemplate  a  great  number  ot 
diflerenl  objects,  to  study  the  great  problema  of  the  world 
under  all  their  aspects,  and  in  all  their  various  solutions.  It 
is  more  especially  in  the  south  of  Gaul  that  this  character  of 
the  fifth  century  manifests  itself.  You  have  seen  the  activity 
wliich  prevailed  in  the  religious  society,  and,  among  others, 
in  the  monasteries  of  Lerins  and  Saint-Victor,  the  focus  of  so 
many  daring  opinions.  The  whole  of  this  movement  of  mind 
ilid  not  emanate  from  Christianity;  it  was  in  the  same  districts, 
in  the  Lyonnese,  the  Viennese,  the  Narbonnese,  A()uitaine, 
that  ancient  civilization  in  its  decline  concentrated  itself,  ll 
was  here  that  it  still  exhibited  most  life.  Spain.  Italy  hersrlf, 
were  at  this  period  far  less  active  than  Gaul,  far  less  rloh  in 
literature  and  in  literary  men.  We  must,  perhaps,  nttribtfftf 
this  result  to  the  development  whicli  had  been  assumed  in 
these  provinces  l>y  Greek  civilization,  and  to  the  prolonged 
influence  there  of  its  philosophy.  In  all  the  great  towns  o^ 
southern  Gaul,  at  Marseilles,  nt  Aries,  at  Aix,  nt  Vienne,  at 
Lyons  itself,  the  Greek  language  was  understood  and  spoken. 
There  were  regular  Greek  exert;i»cs  under  Caligula,  in  the 
Athanacum,  an  establishment  at  Lyons,  especially  devoted  to 
that  purpose  ;  and  in  the  beginning  o(  the  sixth  century,  when 
Cesarius,  bishop  of  Aries,  required  the  faithful  to  sing  with 
the  clerg)*  previous  to  the  sermon,  many  of  the  people  sang 
'■\  Greek,  We  find  among  the  distinguished  Gauls  of  this 
period  philosophers  of  all  the  Greek  schools ;  some  are  moa- 
tioned  as  Pythagoreans,  others  oa  Plntonisis,  othera  as  Bpioo* 
•cans,  others  as  Stoics. 
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TLe  Gaulish  writings  (tf  the  fourth  and  tilth  century,  among 
Mhera  that  which  I  am  about  to  inlrcxluce  to  you,  the  treatise 
of  Mamertius  Claudienuii,  On  tltc  I^aturc  of  ti%e  Soul,  quote 
passages  from  philosophers  whose  names  even  we  do  not  meet 
with  elsewhere,  in  short,  there  is  every  evidence  that,  in  the 
philosophical  as  in  the  religious  point  of  view,  Greek  and  Ro. 
man  as  well  as  Christian  Gaul  was  at  tliis  period  the  most 
Liiimated,  the  most  living  portion  of  the  empire ;  of  tlie  western 
rmpire  at  all  evenU.  It  is  here,  accordingly,  that  the  traasi- 
lion  from  pagan  philosophy  to  Christian  theology,  from  the 
inoient  world  to  the  modern,  is  most  strongly  uiarkod,  raoBi 
clearly  observable. 

In  this  movement  of  mind,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  question 
of  the  nature  of  the  soul  should  remain  long  untouched.  From 
the  first  century  upwards,  we  find  it  the  subject  of  discussion 
amongst  the  doctors  of  llie  church,  the  majority  of  whom 
adopted  the  matpriai  hypothesis ;  passages  to  this  etlbct  are 
abundant.  I  will  select  two  or  three,  which  lenvo  no  doubl 
as  to  the  prevalent  opinion  on  this  subject.  Tertullion  says 
expressly  : 

**  The  corporeality  of  the  soul  is  perfectly  manifest  lo  all 
who  read  the  gospel.  The  aoul  of  a  niun  is  there  repres(!nted 
suflering  its  punishment  in  hell ;  it  is  placed  in  iho  midst  of 
the  flame;  it  feels  a  tormenting  agony  in  the  tongue,  and  il 
implores,  from  the  hand  of  a  soul  in  bliss,  a  drop  of  water  to 
cool  it.  .  .  There  can  be  nothing  of  all  this  without  the  prc> 
sencc  of  the  body.  The  incorporeal  being  is  free  from  every 
description  of  restraint,  from  all  pain  or  lron»  all  pleasure,  for 
it  is  in  the  body  alone  that  man  is  punished  or  rewarded. "^ 

**  Who  docs  not  see,"  asks  Amobiiis  "that  that  which  19 
ethereal,  immortal,  caimot  feel  pain.'*'' 

*'  We  conceive,"  says  St.  John  of  Damascus,  *'  wc  conceive 
of  incorporeal  and  of  invisible  beings,  in  two  ways ;  by  essence 
and  by  grace ;  the  former  incorporeal  by  nature,  the  latter 
only  relatively,  and  in  comparison  with  the  grossness  of  mat. 
ter.  Thus,  God  is  incorporeal  by  nature  ;  as  to  angels,  de 
vils,  and  men's  souls,  we  only  call  them  incorporeal  by  grace, 
and  comparatively  with  the  grossness  of  matter."*' 

I  might  multiply  ad  infinitum  similar  quotations,  all  proving 
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that  in  the  firat  a^cs  of  our  era,  the  materiality  of  tbo  sou 
was  not  only  the  uiJinitted,  but  that  it  was  the  dominant  opinion. 

After  a  while,  the  chura\  manifested  a  tendency  to  quit 
this  opinion.  We  find  the  fathers  placing  before  themseWea 
every  argument  in  favor  of  immateriality.  The  dcntenoa  I 
have  just  quoted  from  St.  John  of  Damascus  itself  gives  a 
proof  oi'  this  ;  you  find  him  laying  down  a  certain  distinction 
between  material  beings.  The  philosophical  fattiers  enteriMl 
upon  the  same  path,  nnd  advanced  in  it  with  more  rapid  stride*. 
OrlgGth  for  instance,  is  so  astonished  at  the  idea  of  a  material 
soul  having  a  conception  of  immaterial  things,  and  arriving 
at  a  true  knowledge,  that  hp.  concludes  it  to  posseea  a  certain 
relative  inunortality,  tliat  is  to  say,  that  material  in  relation 
with  God,  the  only  being  truly  spiritual,  it  is  not  so  in  rela- 
tion with  earthly  things,  with  visible  and  sensual  bodies.' 

Sucli  was  (ho  course  of  ideas  in  the  heart  of  pagnn  philo. 
hoptiy ;  in  its  first  essays  dominated  both  the  belief  in  the 
immateriality  of  the  soul,  and  at  the  same  time  a  certain  pro- 
gressive eftbrt  to  conceive  the  soul  under  a  more  elevated,  a 
more  pure  aspect.  Some  made  of  it  a  vapor,  a  breath; 
others  declared  it  a  fire ;  all  wished  to  purify,  to  refine,  To 
spiritualize  matter,  in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  the  end  to 
which  they  aspired.  The  same  desire,  the  same  tendency 
existed  in  the  Christian  church  ;  still  the  idea  of  the  mate- 
riality of  the  soul  was  more  general  annong  the  Christian  doc- 
tors from  the  first  to  the  fifth  century,  than  among  the  pagan 
philosophers  of  the  same  prriod.  It  was  against  the  pagan 
philosophers,  and  in  the  name  of  the  religious  interest,  that 
certain  fathers  maintained  this  doctrine ;  they  wished  that  the 
80ul  should  be  material  in  order  that  it  might  bo  recofn|»enscd 
or  punished,  in  order  that  in  passing  to  another  life  it  might 
fina  itself  in  a  stale  analogous  to  that  in  which  it  hnd  Iwon 
upon  earth ;  in  fine,  in  order  that  it  shonlil  not  forgrt  how  in- 
ferior it  is  to  God,  and  never  bo  temptwl  to  compare  itself  with 
Him. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  a  kind  of  revolution  con- 
ceniinp  this  point  was  wrought  in  the  breast  of  the  church  ; 
Llie  doctrine  of  the  immntpriality  of  the  soul,  of  the  original 
and  essential  difference  of  llie  twt>  substances,  appeared 
Jiere,  if  not  for  the  first  time,  iit  least  far  moro  ptj^itively, 
with   far  more   precision   than    hitherto.      It   was  profcased 

'  Origen,<f«PrMc^ii8,  I.  i.,  c    ).  t   2  r  3. 
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tnd  maintained— first,  in  Africa,  by  Saint  AugusUn  in  Ills 
n*eatise  de  quaniilaU  Anxjiu^ ;  secondly,  in  Asia,  by  Nome 
«iu3,  bishop  of  Emessa,  who  wrote  a  very  remarkable  work 
upon  the  nature  of  man  (k^i  ^<^t9t  iwe^^iwtt)  ;  thirdly,  in  Gaul, 
by  Matnerliua  Cluudionus,  ile  nuturd  Animce,  Confined  tc 
the  history  of  Gaulinh  civilization,  this  last  is  the  only  ont 
with  which  we  have  to  occupy  ourselves. 

This  is  the  occasion  upon  which  it  was  written.  A  man 
wltom  you  already  know,  Fauatus,  bishop  of  lliez,  exercised 
a  great  influcnco  in  the  Gaulish  church ;  bom  a  Breton,  like 
Pelagiust  he  oamo — it  is  not  known  why — into  tl)o  south  of 
Gaul.  He  became  a  monk  in  tlie  abbey  ofLerins,  and  in  439 
was  made  abbot  of  it.  He  instituted  a  great  school,  where 
he  received  the  children  of  rich  parents,  and  brought  them 
up,  leaching  them  all  the  learning  of  the  age.  He  often  con- 
versed  with  his  monks  upon  philosophical  questions,  and,  it 
appears,  was  remarkable  for  his  talent  of  improvisation. 
About  462  he  became  bishop  of  Rioz.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
part  taken  by  him  in  the  scmi-Pulagian  heresy,  and  of  his 
book  against  the  pretlcstinuriuns.  lie  was  of  an  active,  in- 
dependent spirit,  rather  intermeddling,  and  always  eager  to 
mix  in  all  tiie  quarrels  which  arose.  It  is  not  known  what 
called  his  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  soul:  he  treated  of  it 
at  length  in  a  long  philosophical  letter  addressed  to  a  bishop, 
and  in  which  many  other  questions  are  debated  ;  he  declares 
himself  for  materiality,  and  thus  sums  up  his  principal  argu* 
ments : 

1.  Invisible  things  are  of  one  kind,  incorporeal  things  of 
another. 

2.  Ever\  thing  created  is  matter,  tangible  by  the  Creator  ; 
ts  oorporeal. 

3.  The  soul  occupies  a  place.  1,  It  la  enclosed  in  a  body. 
Q.  It  is  not  to  be  found  wherever  its  thought  is.  3.  At  all 
events,  it  is  (o  be  found  only  where  its  thought  is.  4.  It  is 
distinct  from  its  thoughts,  which  varj',  which  pass  on,  while  it 
is  permanent  and  always  the  same  ;  5.  It  quits  the  body  at 
death,  and  reenters  it  by  the  resurrection  ;  witness  Lazarus ; 
6.  The  distinction  of  hell  and  heaven,  of  eternal  punishmcnU 
and  rewards,  proves  that  even  after  death  souls  occupy  a 
^laoe,  and  are  corporeal. 

4.  God  alone  is  incorporeal,  l>ccauso  he  alone  is  intangible 
imd  omnipresent.* 

^  I  hftve  adopted  the  text  of  F&ihituti,  inierled  in  the  edition  tf  tiie 
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These  proposuions^  laid  down  in  so  unhesiladng  and  di* 
Unct  a.  manner,  are  not  elaborated  to  any  extent ;  and  such 
details  as  llie  author  does  enter  into  are  taken  in  general 
from  the  theology,  narratives,  and  aathority  of  the  holy 
scriptures. 

The  letter  of  Paustus,  which  was  circulated  anonymously, 
occasioned  considerablo  excitement;  Mamertius  Claudienti% 
brother  of  St,  Mamertius,  bishop  of  Vienne,  and  himself  a 
priest  in  that  diocese,  answered  it  in  his  treatise  On  th$ 
rtalure  of  the  Soul,  a  work  of  for  higher  importance  than  the 
nne  which  it  refuted.  Mamertius  Claudieous  was  in  his  day 
the  most  learned}  the  most  eminent  philosopher  of  Bouthem 
Graul  ;  to  f^rive  you  an  idea  of  liis  reputation,  I  will  read  a 
letter  written  shortly  after  the  philosopher's  death,  to  his 
nephew  Pctreius,  by  Sidonius  AppolUnaris,  a  lettefi  I  may 
observe,  stamped  with  all  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  this 
writer,  exhibiting  all  the  puerile  elaboration  of  the  professed 
bet  esprit,  with  hcra  and  there  just  perceptions,  and  curious 

fttCtS. 

"siDonnrs  to  his  drab  PETREitrs.^    health.' 

*'  I  am  overwhelmed  with  affliction  at  the  loss  which  our 
age  has  sustained  in  the  recent  loss  of  your  uncle  Claudionus: 
we  shall  never  see  his  like  again.  He  was  full  of  wiHdoin  and 
judgment,  learned,  eloquent,  inf^enious  ;  the  most  intellectual 
man  of  his  period,  of  his  couniry-  He  remained  a  philosopher, 
without  giving  offence  to  religion  ;  and  though  he  did  not  in- 
dulge in  the  fanc}'  of  letting  his  hair  and  his  beard  grow, 
though  he  laughed  iX  the  long  cloak  and  stick  of  tl»e  philo* 
sophers,  though  he  sometimes  even  warmly  reprehended  these 
fantastic  appendages,  it  was  only  in  such  matters  of  externals 
and  in  faith,  that  ho  separated  from  his  friends  the  Platonists. 
God  of  Heaven!  what  happiness  was  ours  whenever  we  re- 
paired to  him  for  his  counsel.  How  readily  would  he  give 
himself  wholly  to  us,  without  an  instant's  hesitation,  without 
a  word,  a  glance  of  anger  or  disdain,  ever  holding  it  his 
hij^hest  pleasure  to  open  the  treasures  of  his  learning  to  those 
wh)  came  to  him  for  the  solution  of  some,  by  uU  others  iiiaiN 


ri««tisc  or  the  Nature  of  the  Soul,  by  Claiidiennft,  published,  witt] 
ifotea.  by  Andrew  Schoffand  Gaspard  BiLrtli,  at  Zwickau,  in  1065. 
*  Son  of  the  sister  orMamertiua  Claudtcnu!!.         3  Lib.  iv.,  ep.  ii. 
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lublc,  question  !  Then,  when  all  of  us  were  seated  around 
him,  he  would  direct  all  to  be  silent,  but  him  to  whoiii — and 
it  was  ever  a  choice  which  we  ourselves  should  have  rnade^ 
he  accorded  the  privilege  of  slotine;  the  proposition  ;  the 
question  thus  laid  before  liim,  he  would  display  the  wealth  of 
his  learning  deliberately,  point  by  jwint,  in  perfect  order, 
withou*.  the  least  artifice  of  gesture,  or  the  slighirst  flourish  of 
language.  When  he  had  concluded  his  address,  we  stated 
our  objections  syllogistioally  ;  he  never  failed  to  refute  at 
once  any  propositions  of  ours  which  were  not  based  upon 
sound  reason,  and  thus  nothing  was  admitted  without  under- 
going mature  examination,  without  hcing  tlioruuvhly  demon- 
atrated.  But  that  which  inspired  us  with  slill  highor  respect, 
was  that  he  supported,  without  the  Icnst  ill-humor,  the  dull 
obstinacy  of  some  amongst  us,  imputing  it  to  an  excusable 
motive,  we  all  the  while  ailrtnring  liis  patience,  though  un. 
able  to  imitate  it.  No  one  could  fear  to  seek  the  counsel,  in 
difficult  cases,  of  a  man  who  rejected  no  discussion,  and 
refused  to  answer  no  question,  even  on  the  part  of  tlie  most 
Ibolish  and  ignorant  persons.  'Ihus  much  for  his  learning  : 
enough  concerning  his  studies  and  his  science  ;  but  who  can 
worthily  and  suitably  praise  the  otlier  virtues  of  that  man, 
wIk>,  always  remembering  the  weakness  of  humanity,  assisted 
the  priests  with  his  work,  tlae.  people  with  his  discourseji,  the 
alTlicted  with  his  exhortations,  the  forsaken  with  his  con- 
■olations,  prisoners  with  his  gold  ;  the  hungry  received 
food  from  him,  the  naked  were  clothed  by  him.  It  would,  I 
think,  be  equally  superfluous  to  say  any  more  upon  this 
'subject.  .  .  . 

'*  Here  ii  what  we  wisheii  to  have  said  at  first :  in  honor  ol 
the  ungrateful  ashes,  as  Virgil  says,  that  i$  to  say,  whicii 
cannot  give  us  thanks  for  what  wc  say,  wc  have  comjwsed 
a  sad  and  piteous  lamentation,  not  without  much  trouble, 
%T  having  diclateil  nothing  fi>r  so  long,  we  found  unusual 
r^itficulty  therein  ;  nevertheless,  our  mind,  naturally  indoh-nt, 
was  reanimated  by  a  sorrow  which  desired  to  break  into  tears. 
tTbis,  then,  is  the  purport  of  the  verses: 

"  *  Under  this  turf  reposes  Claudienus,  the  pride  and  sorrow 
jf  his  brother  Mamcitius,  honored  like  a  precious  stone  by 
t\\  the  bishops.  In  this  ma.slcr  flourished  a  triple  science, 
^ihat  of  Rome,  that  of  Athens,  and  that  of  Christ:  and  in  the 
vigor  of  his  age,  a  simple  monk,  he  achieved  it  completely 
and  in  secret.     Oraior,  rlialectieian,  ooel,  a  doctor  learned  ir 
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the  sacred  books,  gt'ometriciitn,  musician^  he  excelled  u 
unravelling^  the  moet  difBoult  questions,  he  struck  with  ihis 
aword  of  words  the  sects  which  attacked  tlie  Catholic  fiiilh. 
Skilful  at  setting  the  psalms  and  singing,  in  front  of  the 
altars,  and  to  the  great  gratitude  of  his  hrothcr,  he  taught 
men  to  sound  instruments  of  music.  He  regulnted,  for 
the  solemn  feasts  of  the  year,  what  in  each  case  should  be 
read.  He  was  a  priest  of  ihe  second  order,  and  relieved  hia 
brother  from  the  freight  of  the  episcopacy ;  for  his  brother 
bore  the  ensigns,  and  ho  all  the  duty.  You,  therefore, 
reader,  who  afflict  yourself  as  if  nothing  remained  of  such 
a  man,  whoever  you  be,  cease  to  sprinkle  your  cheeks  and  this 
marble  with  tears  ;  the  soul  und  the  glory  cannot  be  buried  in 
the  tomb.* 

"These  are  the  lines  I  have  engraved  over  the  remains 
of  him  who  was  a  brother  to  all  .  .   .   ," 

It  was  to  Sidonius  that  Mamcrtius  Cluudienus  had  iledi* 
cate<i  his  work.  -' 

It  is  divided  into  three  books.  The  Hrst  is  the  only  truly 
philosophical  one ;  the  question  is  there  examined  in  itftell*, 
independently  of  every  special  fact,  of  all  authority,  and  under 
a  purely  rational  point  of  view.  In  thr.  second  tlio  author 
invokes  authorities  to  his  aid  ;  first  that  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers— then,  that  of  the  Roman  philosophers — lastly,  the  sacred 
writings,  Saint  Paul,  the  Kvangeliats,  and  the  fathers  of  the 
church.  The  special  ubjecl  of  the  tliird  book  is  to  explain, 
in  the  svislcm  of  the  spirituality  of  the  soul,  certain  events, 
certain  traditions  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  for  example,  the 
resurrection  of  Lazurus,  the  exi.stence  oi  th*j  angels,  the  appa- 
rition of  the  angel  Gabriel  to  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and  to  show 
that,  so  far  from  conlradicliiig  them,  or  being  f  mburrU'Sed  by 
them,  this  system  admits  them  and  makes  at  UmisI  as  umch  of 
them  as  any  other. 

The  classification  is  not  lu  rigorous  as  I  have  made  it  out: 
the  ideas  and  urguuK-nls  ure  ulten  mixed;  philosophical  dis- 
LiUBsions  appear  hero  nnd  there  in  the  books  which  arc  not 
devoted  to  them  ;  still,  upon  the  whole,  tlie  work  is  not  want* 
ing  in  either  mpthod  or  precision. 

I  shall  nnw  place  before  you  the  summary  of  it,  as  prepared 
by  MamcrliusCliiudienus  himself,  in  ten  theses  or  fundamentol 
pruftositionFf  in  the  lust  chapter  but  one  uf  ihu  third  book.  I 
tfhail  then  literally  translate  some  passages,  which  will  enable 
yon  to  understand,  on  one  hand,  with  what  profundity  and 
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with  what  force  of  mind  tho  author  haa  penetrated  into  the 
'^uctstion;  on  tlieoihor,  what  absiirrl  and  fnntaslical  conoepliona 
i^ould,  at  this  epoch,  be  combiaed  with  tlie  most  elevated  and 
tlie  most  just  ideas, 

**  Since  many  of  the  things  which  I  have  asserted  in  this 
discussion,"  says  Mamertius  Claudienus,  "are  ftoattered,  and 
might  not  easily  bo  retained,  I  wisii  to  bring  thorn  together, 
compress  them,  place  them,  so  to  speak,  in  a  single  point, 
under  the  mind's  eyes. 

"  1st.  God  is  incorporeal ;  the  human  soul  h  the  image  of 
God,  for  man  was  mtuie  in  the  ima»e  and  likeness  of  God. 
Now  a  body  cannot  be  the  image  of  an  incor^ioreal  being; 
therefore  the  human  soul,  which  is  the  image  of  God,  is  in- 
corporeal. 

"2d.  Everything  which  does  not  occupy  a  determined 
place  is  incorporeal.  Now  the  soul  is  the  life  of  the  body  ; 
and,  living  in  the  Ixxiy,  each  part  livos  as  truly  us  the  whole 
botiy.  Tnoro  is,  therefore,  in  each  part  of  the  body,  as  much 
life  as  in  the  whole  body  ;  and  the  soul  is  that  liie.  Thus, 
that  which  is  as  great  in  the  part  as  in  the  whole,  in  a  small 
space  as  in  a  large,  occupies  no  spoce  ;  therefore  the  soul 
occupies  no  place.  That  which  occupies  no  place  is  not 
corporeal ;  tlierefore  the  soul  is  not  corporeal. 

*'  3d.  The  soul  reasons,  and  the  faculty  of  reasoning  is  in- 
herent in  the  substance  of  the  soul.  Now  the  reason  is  in- 
corporeal, occupies  no  position  in  space  ;  therefore  the  soul  ia 
incorporeal. 

"  4th.  The  will  of  the  soul  i.s  its  very  substance,  and  when 
the  soul  chooKcs  it  is  all  will.  Now  will  is  not  a  body  ;  there- 
fore the  soul  ia  not  a  body. 

"  6th.  Even  so  the  memory  is  a  capacity  which  has  nothing 
local ;  it  is  not  widened  m  order  to  remember  more  of  things; 
it  is  not  contracted  when  it  remembers  less  of  things ;  it  im- 
materially remembers  material  things.  And  whf^n  the  soul 
remembers,  it  remembers  entire  ;  it  is  all  recollection.  Now, 
the  recollection  is  not  a  body;  therefore  ihn  sf)ul  is  not  a 
body. 

**Oth.  The  botly  ft?e!s  the  impression  of  limch  iti  the  part 
ouchod  ;  the  whole  soul  ft?i'?s  the  impression,  not  by  (ho  entire 
boily,  but  io  n.  part  of  the  body.  A  sensation  of  this  kind 
hus  oollung  local ;  now  what  has  uolhiiig  local  is  incur|Hjreal  ; 
t/ierefore  the  soul  is  incoqwreal. 

•*7th.  The  l)ody  can  neither  nppronch   nor  aliment   it?*'lf 
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from  God ;    the  soul  does  approach  and   does  absent  IwK 
from  them  without  changing  its  place  ;  tlicrefore  Uio  aoul 
not  a  body. 

"  8lh.  The  body  mores  through  a  place,  from  one  place  to 
another ;  the  soul  has  qo  aimuar  movement ;  therefore  the 
soul  is  not  a  body. 

"  9th.  The  body  bos  lenglhi  breadth,  and  depth ;  and  ihai 
which  has  neither  length,  breadth,  nor  depth,  is  not  a  body. 
The  soul  has  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  therefore  the  soul  is  not 
a  body. 

"  10th.  There  is  in  all  bodies  the  right  hand  and  the  left — 
tho  upper  part  and  the  lower  part,  the  troot  and  the  back ;  in 
the  soul  there  is  nothing  of  the  kmd ;  therefure  the  soul  is  in- 
corporcol."' 

Here  are  sonoe  of  the  principal  developments  in  support  of 
these  propositions : 

'*  1.  Vou  say  that  the  soi^  is  one  thing,  the  thought  of  the 
KHil  another:  you  ought  rather^  say,  that  the  thitigs  upon 
which  tho  soul  thinks  ...  are  not  the  soul ;  but  thought  is 
nothing  but  the  aoul  itself. 

"  The  soul,  you  say,  is  in  such  protbund  repose,  that  it  has 
qo  thought  at  all.  This  is  not  true  ;  tho  soul  can  change  its 
thought,  but  not  be  without  thought  altogether. 

"  What  do  our  dreams  signify  if  not  that,  even  when  the 
body  is  fatigued  and  immersed  in  sleep,  the  soul  ceases  not  to 
think  ? 

"  What  greatly  deceives  you  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
sou],  is  that  you  believe  that  the  soul  is  one  thing,  and  its 
facullien  another.  What  the  soul  thinks  is  an  accident,  but 
that  which  thinks  is  the  substance  of  the  soul  itselC^ 

"  II.  Tiie  soul  sees  that  which  is  corporeal  through  thr 
medium  of  the  body ;  what  is  inuorporeal  it  sees  by  itself. 
Without  the  intcrveaiion  of  the  body,  it  could  see  nothing 
corporeal,  colored,  or  extensive  ;  but  it  sees  truth,  and  sees 
it  with  an  immaterial  view.  If^  us  you  pretend,  the  souli 
corporeal  itself,  and  confined  within  an  external  body^caosee 
of  itself  a  corporeal  object,  surely  nothing  can  be  more  easy 
to  it  than  to  see  the  iulorior  of  that  body  in  which  it  Is  con- 
fined. Well,  then,  to  this — apply  yourself  to  this  work ; 
direct  inward  this  corporeal  view  of  the  soul,  as  you  call  it ; 
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lell  119  how  tlic  brain  \n  disposed,  where  the  mass  of  tlie  liver 
is  situated  ;  where  and  what  is  the  spleen  .  .  .  what  are  the 
windinM  and  texture  of  the  veins,  the  origin  of  the  nerves  ? 
•  .  ,  How  !  you  deny  that  you  are  called  upon  to  answer 
concerning  such  things:  and  wherefore  do  you  denv  it?  Be- 
cause the  soul  cannot  see  directly  and  uf  itself  corporeal  things- 
Why  con  it  not,  then,  that  which  is  ncvar  without  thinking — 
thai  is  to  say,  without  seeing?  Bonause  it  cannot  see  corpo- 
real objecta  without  the  medium  of  l!]e  cnrjroreal  view.  Now, 
ihe  soul  which  sees  certain  thinj^s  of  ilaolf,  but  not  corporeal 
things,  sees,  therefore,  with  an  incorporeal  view  ;  now  an  in- 
corporeal being  can  alone  see  with  an  incorporeal  view;  there- 
fore Ihe  soul  is  incorporeal.* 

"  in.  It  the  soul  is  a  body,  what  then  is  that  which  the  soul 
calls  its  body,  if  not  itself?  Either  the  soul  is  a  body,  and  in 
•that  case  it  is  wrong  to  say  my  body,  it  ought  rather  to  say 
WW,  since  it  is  itself;  or  if  the  soul  is  right  in  saying  my  body, 
as  we  suppose,  it  is  not  a  body.' 

**  IV,  It  is  not  williQUt  reason  that  it  is  said  that  memory  is 
common  to  men  and  to  animals ;  storks  and  swallows  return 
to  their  nest,  horses  to  their  stable  ;  dogs  recognize  their  mas- 
tor.  But  as  the  soul  of  aoimals,  although  they  reiain  the 
image  of  places,  has  no  knowledge  of  its  own  being,  they 
remain  confined  to  the  recollection  of  corporeal  objects  which 
they  have  seen  by  the  bodily  senses;  and,  deprived  of  the 
mind's  eye,  they  are  incapable  of  seeing,  not  only  what  is 
above  them,  but  themselves.^ 

"  V,  A  formidable  syllogism,  which  is  tlioughl  iiisolvabks 
is  addressed  to  us  ;  the  soul,  h  Is  said,  is  where  it  is,  and  ia 
not  where  it  is  not.  The  anticipation  is,  that  we  shall  be 
driven  to  say,  either  that  it  is  everywhere,  or  that  it  is  no- 
where :  and  then  it  will  be  rejoined,  if  it  is  everywhere,  it  ia 
God ;  if  it  is  nowhere,  it  is  non-existent.  The  soul  is  not 
wholly  in  the  whole  world,  but  in  the  same  way  that  God  ii 
wholly  in  the  whole  universe,  so  the  soul  is  wholly  in  the 
whole  body.  God  does  not  fill  with  the  smallest  part  of  him- 
self the  smallest  part  of  the  world,  and  with  the  largest  the 
largest ;  he  ia  wholly  in  every  part  and  wholly  in  the  whole  ; 
io  the  fioul  does  not  reside  in  parts  in  the  various  parts  of  tl»e 
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body.  It  is  not  ono  part  of  the  soul  which  looks  fortii  Uiroug). 
the  eye  and  another  which  animates  the  finger;  tlie  whoU 
soul  lives  in  thu  eye  and  sees  by  the  eye,  tlie  whole  soul  am- 
QiiLtfts  the  finger  and  focU  by  tl»e  finger,* 

"  VI.  The  soul  which  ffcla  in  the  body,  though  it  feels  by 
I'isiblo  organs,  feels  invisibly.  The  eye  is  one  thing,  seeing 
another^^the  ears  are  one  tiling,  heuriug  anoilier]  the  oosthla 
ure  one  tiling,  smelling  nnoiher ;  the  month  ono  thing,  eating 
another;  the  hand  one  thing,  touching  another.  We  dis- 
tinguish by  iho  touch  what  is  hot  and  what  cold  ;  but  we  do 
not  touch  the  sensation  of  the  louche  which  in  itself  is  neither 
hot  nor  cold  ;  the  organ  by  which  we  feel  is  a  perfectly  dif- 
ferent thing  from  the  scnsiUion  uf  which  wo  are  seasible."-^ 

You  will  readily  admit  that  thnse  ideas  arc  dofiuienl  neilhor 
in  elevation  nor  profundity  ;  they  would  do  honor  to  the  plii- 
lo90phers  of  any  period  ;  stlduin  have  the  nature  of  tlie  soul 
and  its  unity  been  investigated  more  closely  or  dcscrilnxl  willi 
greater  precision-  I  might  quote  many  other  passages  re- 
markablu  for  the  subtltty  of  perception,  or  energy  of  debute, 
and,  at  times,  for  a  profound  moral  oniotioi),  and  o  geauina 
eloquence. 

I  will  read  to  you  two  extracts  from  the  sanm  book  of  the 
same  man;  Mamertius  Claudiciiua  is  replying  to  the  argu- 
ment of  Faustus.  who  maintains  that  the  soul  is  formed  of  air, 
reasoning  upon  the  ancient  theory  which  regarded  air,  fire, 
earth,  and  water,  as  tlie  four  css(.niiul  clcmentH  of  naiuro: 
"  Fire,"  says  he,  "  is  cviik*nt!y  a  su|icrior  element  to  air,  as 
well  by  the  place  which  it  occupies  us  by  its  intrinsic  pf>wpr. 
This  is  proved  by  the  movement  of  the  terrestrial  iirc,  which, 
with  an  almost  incomprrhonsihte  rapidity,  and  by  its  own 
natural  imjmlse,  reasci'iids  towunis  heaven  as  towards  its  own 
country,  if  this  proof  be  not  sulficient,  here  is  another:  ino 
air  is  illumined  by  the  presence  of  the  sun,  thut  is  to  say  fije, 
and  fuHs  into  darkness  in  its  absence.  And  a  still  Tiioru  \tow- 
erful  reason  is,  that  air  under<£oes  the  action  of  fire  and  be- 
comes heated,  while  fire  does  not  undergo  tho  action  of  air, 
and  is  never  made  cold  by  it.  Air  may  be  inclosed  uad  re- 
tained in  vases;  fire  never.  The  preeminence-  of  lire,  thcDj 
Ls  clearly  inconteslablo.  N"ow,  it  is  from  fire  (that  is  to  say, 
from  its  light)  that  we  derive  the  faculty  of  sight,  a   faculty 
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OommoQ  to  men  and  to  anifnals,  and  in  which,  indeed,  certain 
irrational  animals  far  surpass  man  in  point  of  both  strength 
and  of  delicacy.  If,  then,  which  is  undeniable,  sight  proceeds 
from  firo,  and  if  the  soul,  03  you  think,  is  formed  of  air,  it 
follows  thut  llie  eye  of  animals  is,  as  to  its  substance,  superior 
in  dignity  to  the  soul  of  mnn.'" 

6  This  learned  confusion  of  material  facts  and  of  intellectual 
cts,  this  attempt  to  pistublish  a  sort  of  hierarchy  of  merit 
id  of  rank  among  the  elements,  in  order  to  deduce  from 
em  philosophical  consequences,  are  curious  evidences  of  the 
infancy  o^  science  and  of  tliought. 

I  will  now  quote,  in  favor  of  the  immateriality  of  the  soul, 
an  argument  of  as  little  value  in  itself,  but  less  fantastic  in 
its  outward  appearance.     "  Every  incorporeal  being  is  supe- 
rior, in  natural   dignity,  to  a   corporeal    being;  every  being 
J^jot  confmed  within  a  certain  space,  to  a  localized  being ;  every 
[divisible  being  to  a  divJHiblo  being.     Now,  if  the  Creator, 
►vereignly  powerful  and  sovereignly  good,  has  not  created, 
he  ought  to  have  done,  a  substance  superior  to  the  Ixxly, 
and  similar  to  himself,  it  is  either  that  he  could  not  ur  would 
not;  if  he  would,  and   could   not,  almightiness  was  wanting 
to  him;  if  he  couM  and  would  not  (the  mere  thought  is  a 
trime),  it  could  only  have  been  through  jealousy.     Now,  it 
fl  impossible  that  tl»c  sovereign  power  cannot  do  wliat  it  wills, 
lat  sovereign  goodness  can   be  jealous.      It  results  that  he 
)lh  could   and   would   create  the   incorporeal   benig ;    final 
suit,  he  did  create  it."* 

Was  I  wrong  in  speaking  just  now  of  the  strange  coiiibi- 

ifiations,  the  mixture  of  hi^'h  IrutliK  and  gruss  errors,  of  adini- 

[wble  views  and  ridiculous  conceptions,  which  clinracteriz*) 

le  writings  of  this  perioti.     Those  of  Mamcrtins  Clandienus, 

may  add,  present  fewer  of  these  contrasts  than  do  those  of 

rt  of  his  contemporaries. 

U  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  this  writer  to  appre- 

his  character  ;  taken   as  a   whole,  his  work   is   ruth*  t 

)hilosoph!cal  than  ilicological,  and  yet  ihn  religious  principle 

manifestly  pn^dominant  throughout,  for  the  idea  of  Go<l  is 

e  starting  point  of  every  discussion  in  it.     The  author  does 

tpot  communce  by  observing  and  describing   human,  special, 

Iftctual   facts,   proceeding  through  ihcm  up  to  the  Divinity: 

L-Ood  is  witli  him  the  primitive,  universal,  evident  fact;  the 
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fundamental  datum  to  which  all  things  relate,  and  with  which 
ail  things  mu4t  agree ;  he  invariably  descends  from  tiod  tr 
man,  deOuciug  our  own  froin  the  Divine  nature.  It  is  eri. 
denily  from  religion,  and  not  from  sctencCi  that  he  borrows 
this  method.  But  this  cardinal  point  once  establi8l>ed,  this 
logical  plan  once  laid  down,  it  is  from  pliilc36ophy  that  he 
draws,  in  general,  both  his  ideas  and  his  manner  of  expressing 
them  ;  his  language  is  of  the  school,  not  of  the  church  ;  he 
appeals  to  reason,  not  to  faith  ;  we  perceive  in  him«  sometimes 
the  aoademiciaD,  somelirocs  tlie  stoic,  more  fr&:]uenily  the 
platontst,  but  always  the  philosopher,  never  iho  priest,  though 
the  Christian  is  apparent,  is  manifest  in  every  page. 

I  have  thus  exhibited  the  fact  which  I  indicated  in  tbo  out- 
set, the  fusion  of  pagan  philosophy  with  Chriaiian  theology, 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  one  into  the  other.  And  it  is  re- 
markable, that  the  reasoning  applied  to  the  establishment  of 
ihe  spirituality  of  the  soul  is  evidently  derived  from  the  an. 
cient  philosophy  ratlker  than  fram  Christianity,  and  that  the 
author  seems  more  especially  to  aim  at  convincing  the  iheo^ 
loeians,  by  proving  to  them  that  the  Christian  faith  has  no. 
^ing  in  all  this  which  is  not  perfectly  reconcilable  ^  ttli  the 
results  derived  from  pure  reason. 

It  might  be  thought  that  this  transition  from  ancient  philo. 
sopliy  to  modem  theology  would  be  more  manifest,  more 
strongly  marked  in  the  dialogue  of  the  Christian  Zacheus 
and  the  philosopher  ApoUonius,  by  the  monk  £vagrius«  where 
tlie  two  doctrines,  the  two  socit-ties,  are  directly  confronted 
and  called  upon  to  discuss  their  respective  merits;  but  the 
discussion  is  only  in  appearance,  exists,  in  fact,  only  on  the 
title-page.  I  am  not  acquainted  witii  any  work,  with  any 
monument,  which  proves  nK>re  clearly  the  utter  iuditferenoe 
with  which  the  popular  mind  regarded  pagani.sm.  The  phi. 
losopher  ApoUonius  oi>cns  tlie  dialogue  in  an  arrogant  tone, 
as  if  about  utterly  to  overwhelm  ihe  Christian,  and  to  deliver 
over  to  general  scorn  any  urgumc-nts  which  ho  may  adduce.* 
"If  you  examine  the  maiic?r  with  care,"  says  he,  *'  you  will 
see  that  all  other  religions  and  all  other  sacred  rites  had 
rational  origins ;  whereas,  your  creed  is  so  utterly  vain  and 
irrational,  that  it  seems  to  mo  none  but  a  madman  could 
entertain  it." 


'  Dialogue  of  Zicheu«  and   ApoUonius,   in   the    SpieiUgittm  o( 
D'Acbery,  vol.  x..  p.  3. 
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fiut  tliU  artx)gance  is  sterile :  throughout  the  dialogue 
ApoUoniua  docs  not  advance  one  single  argumont,  one  solitary 
idea ;  he  proves  nothing,  he  confules  nothing ;  he  does  not 
open  his  lips  e\oept  to  suggest  a  topic  to  Zacheus,  who,  on 
hta  part,  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  paganism  nor  of  the 
pliilosophy  of  his  adversary,  does  not  refute  them,  scarcely 
makes  here  and  there  an  allusion  to  them,  and  only  occupies 
himself  relating  history  and  describing  the  Christian  faith  so 
OS  to  show  forth  its  entirety  and  authority.  Doubtless,  the 
book  is  the  work  of  a  Christian,  and  the  silence  which  he 
makes  his  philosophers  prc-serve  does  not  prove  lliat  philoso- 
pliers  were  really  silent.  But  such  is  by  no  means  the  cha- 
racter of  tlic  first  debates  of  Christianity  wltli  the  ancient 
philosophy,  when  the  latter  was  still  living  and  powerful. 
Christianity  at  iliat  time  condescended  to  notice  the  arguments 
of  its  adversaries;  it  spoke  of  them,  it  refuted  them;  the 
controversy  was  a  real  and  an  animated  one.  In  the  work 
before  us  there  is  no  longer  any  controversy  at  all ;  the 
Christian  indoctrinates  and  catechises  the  philosopher,  and 
seems  to  consider  that  this  is  all  that  can  be  required  of  him. 

Nay,  ho  even  makes  this  a  matter  of  concession,  a  favor; 
discussions  with  pagans  liad  hy  this  time  become  a  sort  of 
superfluity  in  the  eyes  of  Christians. 

**  Many  persons,"  says  Evagrius,  in  the  preface  to  his 
book,  ** think  that  we  should  despise,  rather  than  refute,  the 
objections  advanced  by  the  Gentiles,  so  vain  are  they,  so 
devoid  of  true  wisdom ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  such  scorn  were 
worse  than  useless.  I  sec  two  advantages  in  instructing  t]ie 
Geuiiles ;  in  the  first  place,  wo  prove  to  all  how  holy  and 
simple  our  religion  is ;  and  secondly,  the  houthen  thus  in- 
structed come  at  last  to  believe  that  which,  unknowing,  they 
hod  despised.  .  .  .  Besides,  by  approaching  iho  candle  to  the 
eyes  of  the  hlind^  if  they  do  not  see  its  light,  they  at  all 
events  feel  its  warmth.*'  This  last  phrase  appears  to  me  a 
fine  one,  full  uf  a  sympallietic  sentiment. 

There  is  one  thing  only  which  appears  to  mo  remarkable 
in  this  dialogue ;  it  is  that  here  the  question  is  broadly  laid 
down  between  rationalism  and  the  Christian  rovelaliori ;  not 
that  this  subject  is  more  really  or  more  extensively  developed 
Xlian  any  other :  it  is  only  in  a  few  sentences  that  the  idea 
inanifoMs  itself,  but  fi-oni  these  it  is  evident  that  the  question 
was  full  in  the  minds  of  all  controversialists,  and  formed,  aa 
il  were,  the  last  intrenchment  behind  which  philosophy  de* 
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fended  iiseif.  ApoHonius,  as  you  have  seen,  makea  it  an 
especial  charge  against  ihe  Chrisrtian  doctrine  that  il  is  irra- 
tional  ;  to  this  Zacheus  replica:  *'  It  is  easy  for  every  one  tn 
understand  and  appreciate  God,  that  is  to  say,  il'  the  Divine 
Word  is  compatible  with  your  notion  of  wisdom  ...  for  your 
view  is,  that  the  sage  believes  nothing  out  of  himself,  that  he 
is  never  deceived,  but  that  he  of  himself  knows  all  things 
infallibly,  not  admitting  that  there  is  anything  whatever 
either  hidden  or  unknown,  or  that  anything  is  nwre  poAsible 
to  tlie  Creator  than  to  the  creature.  And  it  is  more  especially 
against  the  Christians  that  you  make  use  of  this  mode  of 
reasoning."*  And  elsewhere  :  *' The  understanding  follows 
faith,  and  the  human  mind  knows  only  through  faith  the 
higher  things  which  come  near  God."* 

It  wore  a  curious  study  to  consider  the  state  of  rationalism 
at  Ihifl  period,  the  causes  of  its  ruin,  and  ilseflbrts,  its  various 
transformations  in  order  to  avert  that  ruin  :  but  i!  is  an  inquiry 
which  would  carry  us  too  far,  and,  besides,  it  was  not  in  Gaul 
that  the  grand  struggle  between  rationalism  and  Christianity 
took  place. 

The  second  dialogue  of  Evagrius,  between  Ihe  Christian 
Theophilus  and  the  Jew  Simon,  is  of  no  sort  of  importance; 
it  is  n  mere  commentary,  a  mere  trifling  controversy  on  a  few 
scriptural  texts. 

I  might  mention  to  you,  and  make  e-xtracts  from,  a  great 
number  of  other  works  of  the  same  perio<i  and  the  same  class. 
This,  however,  were  unnecessary,  as  I  have  selected  from 
among  them  the  two  most  remarkable,  the  most  characteristic, 
the  most  calculated  to  convey  an  accurate  iflca  of  the  state  of 
mind,  and  of  its  activity  at  this  period.  That  activity  waa 
great,  though  exclusively  confined  within  iho  limits  of  the 
religious  society ;  whatever  vigor  and  life  had  remained  to 
the  ancient  philosophy,  passed  over  to  the  service  of  tliu  Ciiris- 
tiftns;  it  was  under  the  religious  form,  and  in  the  very  liosom 
of  Christianity,  that  were  reproduced  tlie  ideas,  the  schools, 
the  whole  science  of  the  philosophers;  but  subject  to  this  con* 
dition,  they  sliU  occupied  men's  niinds,  and  played  an  im- 
portant  part  in  the  moral  slate  of  the  new  society. 

It  waa  this  movement  which  wus  arrested  by  the  invasioa 
i»f  the  barbarians  and  the  fall  of  tlie  Roman  empire:  a  hundred 
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yeais  later  we  do  not  find  the  slightest  trace  of  what  I  have 
been  describing  to  you  ;  the  discussions,  Iho  travels,  llie  cor- 
respondence, the  pamphlets,  the  whole  intellectual  activity  of 
Gaul  in  the  seventh  century,  all  these  had  disappeared. 

Was  this  loss  of  any  cons<?quence  ?  w  as  the  ijiovenient  Ibui 
put  a  stop  to  by  the  invasion  of  llio  barbiirians  an  important 
and  fruitful  niovemcnl  ?  I  doubt  it  very  much.  You  will 
perhaps  remember  my  observations  on  the  essentially  practical 
character  of  Cbristianityj  intellectual  progress,  science,  ospe- 
cJully  so  called,  was  not  at  all  Its  aim ;  and  although  it  had  it 
connexion  upon  several  points  with  tbu  ancient  philtjsoph}'— 
though  it  had  been  very  willing  to  apj^ropriatc  the  ideas  of  iha. 
philosophy,  and  to  make  the  most  of  it,  it  was  by  no  means 
anxious  for  its  presen'ation^  nor  to  replace  it  by  any  olhe'. 
philosophy.  To  change  the  manners,  to  govern  tlio  life  o^ 
men,  was  the  predominant  idea  of  its  leaders. 

Moreover,  nolwithslutidinij;  the  freedom  of  niiikl  which  prac 
tically  existed  in  the  fifth  eontury,  in  the  religious  society 
the  principle  of  liberty  made  no  progress  there.  It  was,  or. 
the  contrary,  the  principle  of  authority,  of  the  ofiicial  domina- 
tion over  intellect  by  generul  and  /ixed  rules,  which  sought 
the  ascendency.  Though  still  |>owerful,  intellectual  liberty 
was  on  the  dt.'cliiie;  aulhurity  was  rapidly  taking  ,{s  place; 
every  page  of  tlin  wriliiigs  of  this  period  provt'a  die  fact.  It 
was,  indeed,  the  almost  inevitable  result  of  the  very  nature 
of  the  Christian  reformation;  moral,  ratncr  iban  s^cii'milic,  it 
proposed  to  iisrlf  as  its  leading  aim  to  eatx«olish  a  law,  to  go- 
vern men's  will  ;  it  was  consequontly  authority  that  was  above 
all  things  needful  to  it;  authority  in  ilie  existing  stale  of  man- 
ners was  its  surest,  it  amost  cnicntnous  means  of  action. 

Now,  what  iho  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  full  of 
the  Roman  empire  more  especially  arrested,  even  destroyed, 
was  intelleutual  movement;  w!iat  remained  of  science,  of 
philosophy,  of  the  liberty  of  mind  in  the  fifth  century,  dis- 
appeared under  their  blows.  But  Iho  moral  movement,  Iho 
practical  reformation  of  Christianity,  and  the  oilieial  establish- 
ment of  its  authority  ovprr  nations,  were  not- in  any  way  af- 
fected; perhaps  even  tlK-y  gained  insleaii  of  losing;  this  al 
least,  I  think,  is  what  the  Jtistory  of  our  civilizaiinn,  in  propor- 
tion OS  we  advance  in  its  course,  will  allow  us  lo  conjecture. 

The  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  Iherufure,  did  not  in  any 
way  kill  what  possessed  lile  ;  at  bottom,  intellectual  activity 
And  liberty  were  in  decay;  everything  leads  us  to  believe 
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that  they  would  have  stopped  of  themselves;  the  barbariaiM 
Btopped  them  more  rudely  and  sooner.     That,  I  believe,  is  al 
that  can  be  imputed  to  ihcm. 

Wo  have  now  arrived  al  the  limits  to  which  we  sliould  con- 
fine ourselves,  to  the  end  of  the  picture  of  the  Roman  society 
in  Gaul  at  the  time  when  it  fell :  we  are  acquainted  with  it, 
if  not  completely,  ot  least  in  ils  essential  features.  In  order 
Co  prepare  ourselves  to  understand  the  society  which  followed 
it,  we  have  now  to  study  the  new  element  which  mixed  with 
it,  the  barbarians.  Their  state  before  the  invasion,  before 
they  came  to  overthrow  the  Roman  society,  and  were  changed 
tinder  ils  inilueace,  will  form  the  subject  of  our  next  lecture. 
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miject  of  Ihe  lecturo— Of  l\\&  Germanic  element  in  modern  ciw'izu- 
cion — or  tho  raonumonta  of  the  ancient  social  stato  of  the  U«i- 
mans:  1.  Of  the  Rnman  and  Greek  historians;  2.  Of  the  bartmic 
laws;  3.  Of  national  traditions — They  relate  to  very  different  epocha 
— They  arc  often  inLule  use  of  prGmiacuoualy — F-rror  which  r(^..^ulU 
therefrom — Tiic  wurk  of  Tacitus  concorning  the  manners  of  Uio 
Germans — Opinions  of  the  modern  German  WTitera  concernini^  the 
ancient  Germanic  state — What  kind  of  life  prevailed  there?  vfia  it 
the  wandering  life,  or  tho  sedentary  life  ? — Of  tho  institutions — Of 
the  moral  state — Comparison  between  the  state  of  the  Orniaii  liibea 
and  that  of  other  hordes— Fallacy  of  luost  of  the  viowa  nf  harharoui 
life — Principjil  characteristics  of  the  true  inrtiienre  of  the  Gfrmiina 
upon  modern  civilization. 

Wk  approiLch  successively  Uie  various  sources  of  our  civilL- 

zatioii,  VVt)  have  olready  studied,  on  one  side,  wbai  wo  cull 
the  Roman  ejpmeni,  the  civil  lloinaii  society;  on  the  other, 
tho  Christian  element,  the  religious  society.  Let  u$  now  con- 
siiler  the  barbaric  element,  the  German  society. 

Opinions  aro  very  various  concerning  the  importance  of  this 
[element,  conceruing  the  part  and  share  of  the  Germans  in 
[modem  civilization  ;  iho  prejudices  of  nation,  of  situalion,  of 
uloflH,  bnvo  inor.lifie(i  the  idea  which  each  tuLS  loniitd  of  it. 

The  German  historians,  tho  feudal  publicists,  M.  de  Bon- 
[lainvilliers,  for  example,  have  in  general  ntlribulud  loo  cxten- 

ive  an  influence  to  ibe  barbarians;  the  burgher  publicists,  as 

he  abb6  Dubos,  have,  on  Ihe  contrary,  too  much  reduced  it, 
In  order  to  pive  far  Kx)  Inr^e  a  part  to  Koman  society;  accord- 
[ine  to  the  eccleidaslic?,  it  is  to  the  church  thai  modern  civili- 

ilion  is  the  most  imlebted.  Sometimes  political  doclrinea 
[have  alone  determined  the  opinion  of  the  writer  ;   (he  abbe  do 

Inbly,  all  devoted  as  he  whs  to  the  |»opuIar  cuuso,  and  despite 
Ibis  antipathy  for  the  feudal  system,  insists  strongly  upon  tho 
German  origins,  because  be  thout/hl  to  find  there  nwre  insli- 
lulions  and  principles  of  U/ierty  than  aaywherti  else.  I  dn 
not  wish  to  treat  at  present  of  this  qiirslion  ;  wu  shall  treat  of 
it,  it  will  be  resolved  as  we  advance  in  the  history  of  French 
civilixniion      Wa  shall  see  from  epoch  to  epocli  what  p^n 
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each  of  \\s  pniiiilive  elcmenls  has  there  played,  what  each  ha.*^ 
brought  and  received  in  their  combination.  I  shall  confint! 
myself  to  asserting  beforehand  the  two  results  to  which  I  be. 
lieve  this  study  will  conduct  us : — First,  that  the  state  of  the 
barbaric  element  in  modem  civilization  has,  in  general,  been 
made  a  great  deal  too  much  of.  Second,  its  true  share  has 
not  been  given  it :  too  great  an  influence  upon  our  society  has 
been  nttribulod  lo  the  trermans,  to  their  insiituiions,  to  their 
manners  ;  what  they  have  truly  exercised  has  not  been  aitri- 
buted  to  them ;  we  do  not  owe  to  them  all  that  has  been  done 
in  their  name ;  we  do  own  to  them  wAal  seems  not  lo  proceed 
from  them. 

Until  this  twofuld  result  shall  arise  under  our  eyes,  from 
the  progressive  development  of  facts,  iho  first  condition,  in 
order  to  appreciate  with  accuracy  the  share  of  the  Germaniu 
element  in  our  civilizaliou,  is  to  correctly  understand  what 
the  Germans  really  were  nt  the  lime  when  it  commenced, 
when  they  themselves  concurred  in  its  formation;  ihsl  is  lo 
Buy,  before  their  invasion  and  tiieir  establishment  on  itie  Ro- 
mnn  territory;  when  ihey  still  inhabited  Germany  in  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries.  Dy  lliis  alone  shall  we  be  enabled  lo 
form  an  exact  idea  of  what  they  bmught  to  the  common  work, 
to  disirnguiflh  what  fiicts  are  truly  of  German  origin. 

This  sludy  is  difficult.  The  mouurrients  where  we  mav 
study  the  barbarians  before  the  invasion  ai-c  of  three  kinds; 
first,  the  Greek  or  Roman  writers,  who  knew  and  doiicribed 
(hem  from  their  first  appearance  in  history  up  to  this  epoch  ; 
that  is  to  say»  from  Poiyhius,  nl>oul  one  hundnni  and  fifty 
years  before  Ciirisl,  down  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  whose 
work  stops  at  the  year  of  our  Lurd  378.  Between  these  two 
eras  a  crowd  of  historians.  Livy,  Cffi.snr,  Sirabo,  PomftV)iu.% 
Mela,  Pliny,  Tacitus,  Piolemy,  Plutarch,  Florus,  Pausaniass 
Arc,  have  left  us  informntion,  n»ore  or  le.««  dutaiU^d,  coticem- 
ing  the  German  nations;  socondlvi  writings  and  dorumeni*' 
posterior  lo  the  German  invasion,  but  which  relate  or  rtv^al 
anterior  facts  ;  for  example,  many  chronicles,  the  barbaric 
laws,  Salic,  Visigoth,  Burgundian,  Arc;  thirdly,  the  recollect 
lion  and  nationnl  traditions  of  the  Germans  themselves  con- 
cerning their  fate  and  ihnir  state  in  the  ages  anterior  to  the 
invasion,  reasccnding  up  to  the  first  origin  and  their  most  on- 
aJent  history. 

At  the  mere  mention  of  these  documents,  it  ix  evitlent  thaj 
very  vnriou?limps  and  fl'ntes  are  romprehendrd  in  Ttiem.    Tlu 
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Komaii  and  Greek  writers,  Tor  example,  cmbmco  a  space  o( 
five  hundred  years,  during  which  Germany  nnd  her  nations 
were  presented  to  them  in  the  most  diiferent  points  of  view. 
Then  cume  the  first  expeditions  of  the  wandering  Germans, 
especially  that  of  the  Teutoncs  and  tJie  Cimbrlans.  Rather 
later,  dating  from  Caesar  nnd  Augustus,  the  Romans,  in  their 
turn,  penetrated  into  Germany ;  their  armies  passed  tlie 
Rhino  and  the  Danube,  and  saw  the  Germans  undt.T  a  new 
aspect  nnd  in  a  new  state.  Laslly,  from  the  third  century, 
the  Germans  (ell  upon  ihe  Roman  empire,  which  repcUing  and 
•dmitting  them  alternately,  came  to  know  them  far  more  inti- 
mately, and  in  nn  entirely  different  situation  from  what  they 
hod  done  hitherto.  Who  does  not  perceive  that,  during  this 
interval,  through  so  many  centuries  and  events,  the  barba. 
rians  and  the  writers  who  descril>cd  thetn,  the  object  and  the 
picture,  must  have  prodigiously  varied  ? 

The  documents  of  the  second  class  arc  in  liie  smne  case  : 
Uie  barbaric  laws  were  drawn  up  some  time  after  the  invasion  ; 
Ihe  raoM  ancient  portion  of  the  law  of  the  Visigoths  belonged 
to  the  last  half  of  the  fifth  century  ;  the  Saliu  law  ni;ty  have 
been  written  first  under  Clovis,  hut  the  digest  which  we  have 
of  it  is  of  a  far  posterior  epoch  ;  the  law  of  the  Burgundiana 
dales  from  the  year  517.  '.* 

They  are  all,  therefore,  in  their  actuiilTdrm,  much  more 
modem  than  the  barbaric  society  which  we  wish  to  study. 
Tnere  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  thpy  contain  many  facts,  that 
Uiey  often  describe  a  social  staio  anterior  to  the  invasion ; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Germans,  trunspnrtcd  into 
Uaul,  retained  much  of  their  ancient  custom^,  their  ancient 
relations.  But  there  can  also  be  no  doubt  here  that,  al\er  the 
invasion,  Germanic  society  was  profoundly  modified,  and 
that  these  modifications  liad  passed  into  laws  ;  the  law  of  the 
Visignths  and  that  of  the  Burgiindian.H  are  niueh  tiioie  Rornad 
limn  hnrbftrian  ;  three  fliurths  ofihr;  provisions  coiierrn  factf» 
■which  could  not  hare  arisen  until  nftf-r  these  nations  wereesia-  ' 
Wished  u|)on  Roman  soil.  The  Salic  law  is  more  primitive, 
,tiiore  barbaric;  bvjt  still,  i  believe  it  may  be  proved  that,  iji 
many  parts — among  others,  in  that  concerning  pro|ierty — it 
is  of  more  recent  origin,  liike  the  Roman  historians,  the 
German    laws   evidence   very   various  times   and   states  of 

iety. 

According  to  the  documents  of  the  third  class,  the  national 
tznditions  of  the  Germno'*.  the  evidence  is  still  more  striking; 
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the  subjects  of  these  traditions  are  alinosl  all  facts,  so  far  ante 
riur  oa  probably  to  have  become  almost  ibrciga  to  the  slate  ol 
these  Dationii  at  the  third  and  fourth  centuries;  facts  which 
had  concurred  to  produce  this  state  and  which  may  ser^e  to 
explain  it,  but  which  no  longer  constituted  it.  Suppose,  that, 
in  order  to  study  the  state  of  the  liighlanders  of  Scotland 
fifty  years  ago,  one  had  collected  their  still  living  and  popular 
traditions,  and  had  taken  llie  facts  which  they  express  as 
the  real  clcmcnLs  of  Sootch  society  in  the  eighteenth  century  : 
assuredly  the  illusion  would  be  great  and  fruitful  of  error.  It 
would  be  the  same  and  with  much  greater  reason,  with  regard 
to  the  ancient  German  traditions;  they  coincide  with  the 
primitive  history  of  the  Germans,  with  their  origin,  their 
religious  filiation,  their  relations  with  a  multitude  of  nations 
in  Asia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Block  sea,  of  the  Baltic  sea ; 
with  events,  in  a  word,  which,  doubtless,  had  powerfully 
tended  to  bring  about  the  jtocial  state  of  the  German  tribes 
in  the  third  century,  and  which  we  must  cloecly  observe,  but 
which  were  then  no  longer  facts  but  only  causes.  • 

You  see  that  all  llis  luununienLs  that  remain  to  us  of 
Uic  state  of  the  barbarians  beibro  the  invasion,  whatever 
may  be  their  origin  and  their  nature,  Roman  or  German, 
traditions,  chronicles,  or  laws,  refer  to  limes  and  facts  very 
fur  removed  from  one  another,  and  among  which  it  is  very 
(iifficull  to  separatft  what  truly  belongs  to  the  tiiird  and 
fourth  centuries.  The  fundainentul  error,  in  my  opinion,  of 
a  great  number  of  German  writers,  and  sometimes  of  the 
most  distinguished,  is  not  having  stitlioiently  attended  to  thifl 
circumstance  ;  in  order  to  picture  German  society  and  man- 
ners at  this  epojh,  they  bnve  drawn  their  materials  pell-mell 
from  the  three  sources  of  documents  I  hnvc  indiefttfd,  from 
the  Iloman  writers,  from  the  barbaric  laws,  from  the  nattorui* 
traditions,  without  troubling  themsolves  with  the  dilTerence 
of  times  and  situations,  without  observing  ony  moral 
chronology.  Hence  arisejs  the  incohurcnce  of  some  of  ihe^e 
pictures,  a  singular  mixture  of  niytiiology,  of  barbarism, 
and  of  rising  civilization,  of  fabulon^,  hemic,  and  semi- 
political  ngcs,  without  exactitude  and  without  order  in  th« 
oycs  of  the  iTiore  severe  critic,  without  truth  for  the  imagi- 
paCton. 

1  shall  endeavor  to  avoid  this  ormr  ;  it  is  wiih  ihe  state 
of  the  Germans,  a  liiilc  before  the  invasion,  thai  I  desire  to 
X}aupy  you  ;  that  is  what  it  imports  us  to  know,  for  it  how  thiU 
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wbicb  was  real  and  powerful  aL  the  time  cf  tha  amalgama- 
tion of  the  nations^  that  which  exercised  a  true  influence 
upon  modern  civilization.  I  shall  in  no  way  enter  into 
iho  examination  of  the  German  origins  and  aniiquitics ;  I 
shall  in  no  way  seek  to  discover  what  were  the  relations 
between  the  Germans  and  the  nations  and  religions  o^ 
Asia  ;  whether  tlieir  barbarism  was  the  wreck  of  au  ancient 
civilization,  nor  what  mij^ht  be,  under  barbaric  forms,  the 
concealed  features  of  thi«  original  society.  The  question 
IS  an  im[>uriant  one ;  but  it  Is  nut  ours^  and  I  shall  not  stop 
at  il.  1  would  wish,  too,  never  to  transfer  into  the  siuie  ol 
the  Germans,  beyond  the  Ithine  and  the  Danube,  facts  which 
belong  to  the  Germans  established  upon  GauUsh  soil.  The 
didiculty  is  extreme.  Before  having  passed  ttic  Danul)e  or 
the  Rhine,  the  barbarians  were  in  relation  with  Rome  ;  their 
condition,  their  manners,  their  ideas,  their  laws,  had  jierhapa 
already  submitted  to  its  influence.  Ilow  separate,  ainidai 
notices  so  incomplete,  so  confused,  liieso  first  re-sults  of  ft)rcit;n 
inipoUaiioii  ?  IIovv  decide  with  precision  wliat  was  truly 
Germanic,  and  what  already  buru  a  lioman  stamp  ?  1  shall 
ntlerapl  this  task  ;  the  truth  of  history  absolutely  requires  it. 
The  most  important  docunjcnt  we  possess  concerning  the 
state  of  the  Germans,  between  the  lime  wlicn  tliey  began  tn 
l>e  known  in  the  Roman  world,  aiui  that  in  which  they  con. 
([uered  It,  is  incontestably  the  work  of  Tucitus.  Two  things 
must  be  here  carefully  distinguished  :  on  one  side,  the  facta 
which  Tacitus  has  collected  and  described  ;  on  the  other,  the 
reflcctious  whieh  he  mixes  with  them,  the  color  unJur  wtiich 
he  presents  thcin,  ihc  judgnjent  which  he  givris  of  tljnin. 
The  facts  are  correcl  :  there  are  nmny  reusons  for  hflieving 
that  tlje  father  of  Tacitus,  and  perhaps  himself,  had  hern  pm- 
curator  of  Belgium  ;  he  could  thus  cuUeet  deluiled  inforniu- 
lion  concerning  Germany  ;  ho  occupied  himself  carrfully  iit 
doing  so  ;  posterior  documents  ahnost  all  prove  the  nintrrial 
accuracy  of  his  descriptions,  With  regftrd  to  their  moiul  hue, 
TdciIus  has  painted  the  Gernnans,  as  Montaigne  and  Rousseau 
the  savages,  in  a  fit  of  ill  humor  against  his  country  ;  JiiiK  h<<}k 
is  a  satire  on  Roman  manners,  tiie  eloquent  sully  of  u  philo- 
sophical patriot,  who  is  determined  to  see  virtue,  wherevor  he 
Joes  not  happen  lo  find  the  dis^rraceftil  cfTtminacy  neid  the 
learned  depravation  of  an  old  society.  Do  not  suppose,  bow- 
ever,  that  everything  is  fulsct  morally  speaking,  in  this  work 
of  anger — the   imnginalion  of  Tacitus   is  cssi^niially  vigorpu^ 
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Olid  true  ;  when  ho  wishes  simply  to  doscribe  Gernmn  man 
ners,  wilhout  allusion  to  the  Romari  world,  without  compari. 
■on,  without  deducing  any  general  consequence  therefrom,  he 
13  admirable,  and  one  may  give  entire  faith,  not  only  to  the 
design,  but  to  the  coloring  of  the  picture.  Never  has  the 
barbaric  life  been  painted  with  more  vigor,  more  poetical 
truth.  It  is  only  when  thoughts  of  Rome  occur  to  Tacitus, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  barbarians  with  a  view  to  shame  his 
fcllow-citizcns;  it  is  then  only  thut  his  imagination  loses  its 
indcptndence,  its  natural  sincerity,  and  that  a  fh.lse  color  Jfl 
bpread  over  his  pictures. 

Doubtless,  a  great  change  was  brouj^ht  alwut  in  the  state 
of  the  Germans,  between  the  end  of  tho  first  century,  the 
fpoch  in  which  Tacitus  wrote,  and  the  tifnes  bordering  on  the 
ii»vasion  ;  the  frequent  communications  with  Itome  could  no* 
fail  of  exercising  a  great  influence  upon  them,  attention  to 
which  circumstance  has  too  often  bern  neglfctpd.  Still  the 
groundwork  nf  the  book  of  Tacitus  was  true  at  the  end  of  the 
fuurlh  as  in  the  first  century.  Nothing  can  be  a  more  dof^ive 
proof  of  it  than  thcaccoimtsof  Ammianns  Marccllinus,  amera 
soldier,  wilhout  imagination,  without  instruction,  who  made 
war  against  the  Germans,  and  whose  brief  and  simple  descrip- 
tions coincide  almost  everywhere  with  the  lively  and  leanied 
colors  of  Tacitus.  We  may,  therefore,  for  the  epoch  which 
occupies  us,  give  almost  entire  confidence  to  the  picture o/'iA«^ 
manwrs  of  the  Germans. 

If  we  compare  this  picture  with  the  description  of  the 
ancient  social  state  of"  the  Gcrmariii,  lately  given  by  able 
Gcrmin  writers,  we  shall  be  surprised  by  the  resrmblancc. 
Assuredly  the  sentiment  which  animates  them  is  difTeretit ;  it 
is  wil.i  indignation  and  sorrow  thai  Tacitus,  at  corrupted 
Rome,  dvjscribes  tho  simple  and  vigorous  manners  of  tho 
barbarians  ;  it  is  w\\\\  pride  and  complaisance  that  the  modem 
Germans  contemplate  it ;  but  from  thesR  diverse  causes  rise* 
a  single  and  identical  fact ;  like  Tacitus,  nay,  fnr  more  than 
Tacitus,  the  greater  »»art  of  the  Germans  paint  oncient  Ger- 
many, her  institutions,  her  manners,  in  the  most  vivid  colors  ; 
if  they  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  represent  ihem  as  the  ideal  of 
society,  they  at  least  defi'nd  them  from  all  imputation  of  bar- 
barism.  According  lo  thoni;  IsL  the  agricultural  or  sedcn- 
Jiry  life  prevailed  there,  even  before  the  invasion,  over  the 
trandcring  life  ;  the  institutions  and  ideas  which  create  landed 
pro|»erty  were  already  vrry  fnr  advanced;  2d.  the  gimran. 
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lees  of  individual  Iil>erty,  and  even  security,  tveie  efficacious; 
8d.  manners  were  indeed  violent  and  coarse,  but  at  bottom 
UiQ  natural  morality  of  man  was  developed  with  simplicity 
and  grandeur ;  family  affections  were  strong,  characters  lofty, 
emotions  profound,  religious  doctrines  high  and  powerful  j 
there  was  more  energy  and  moral  purity  than  is  found  under 
rr.ore  elegant  forms,  in  the  heart  of  a  far  more  extended  in. 
lellectual  development. 

When  this  cause  is  maintained  by  ordinary  minds,  it 
abounds  in  strange  assumptions  and  ridiculous  assertions. 
Ileinrich,  the  author  of  an  esteemed  History  of  Gemutnt/, 
will  not  have  it  that  the  ancient  Germans  were  addicted 
to  intoxication ;'  Meiners,  in  his  History  of  tfie  Female  Sex, 
maintains  that  women  have  never  been  so  happy  nor  so 
virtuous  as  in  Germany,  and  that  before  the  arrival  of  iho 
Franks,  the  Gauls  knew  not  hnw  either  to  respect  or  to  love 
lhem.2 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  these  puerilities  of  leanied  patriot- 
ism ;  I  should  not  even  have  touched  upon  them,  if  they 
were  not  the  consequence,  and  as  it  were,  the  excrescence  of 
a  system,  maintained  by  very  distinguished  men,  and  which, 
in  my  opininnj  destroys  the  historical  and  poetical  idea  which 
is  formed  of  the  ancient  Germans.  Considering  things  at 
large,  and  according  to  mere  appearances,  the  error  seems  to 
me  evident. 

How  can  it  be  mfitntained,  for  example,  that  German 
society  was  well  nigh  fixed,  and  that  the  agricultural  life 
dominated  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  very  fact  of  migrn- 
tions,  of  invasions,  of  that  incessant  movement  which  drew 
the  Germanic  nations  beyond  their  territory  ?  How  cnn  we 
give  credit  to  the  empire  of  mnnorial  property,  and  of  the 
ideas  and  institutions  which  are  connected  with  it,  over  men 
who  continually  abandoned  the  soil  in  order  to  seek  foiiune 
elsewhere  ?  And  mark,  that  it  was  not  only  on  the  frontiers 
that  this  movement  was  accomplished  ;  the  same  flucturttioh 
reiffned  in  the  interior  of  Germany ;  tribes  incessantly  ex- 
pelled, displaced^  succeeded  one  another:  some  paragraphs 
'nwn  Tacitus  will  abundantly  prove  this: 

"  The  Batavians,*'  says  he,  '*  were  formerly  a  tribe  of  the 
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Catti ;  intestine  divisionu  forced  them  to  retire  inio  the 
islands  of  the  Rhine,  where  they  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans."  (Tacitus,  de  Morib.  Gernuinorutn,  xxix.) 

"In  the  neighborhood  of  llie  Tenctcrcs  were  formerly  the 
Brucleres;  it  is  said,  however,  that  now  the  Chomavcs  ond 
the  Angrivarians  possess  the  district,  having,  in  concert  with 
the  adjoining  tribes,  expelled  and  entirely  extirpated  the  bq* 
cient  inhabitants."  {ib.  xxxii.) 

"The  Marcomanmans  are  ll)e  most  eminent  for  their 
strength  and  military  glory  ;  the  very  territory  they  occupy 
is  the  reward  of  their  valor,  they  having  dispossessed  its  former 
owners,  the  Roinns."  {ib,  xlii.) 

**  Even  in  tiine  of  pe^ce  the  Cauiona  retain  the  same 
ferocious  aspect,  never  sul\ened  with  an  air  of  humanity. 
They  have  no  house  to  dwell  in,  no  land  to  cultivate,  no 
domestic  cares  to  employ  them.  Wherever  they  chance  to  be, 
they  live  upon  the  produce  they  find,  and  are  lavish  of  their 
neighbors'  substance,  till  old  age  incapacitates  them  for  theec 
continuous  strugftles."  (ib,  xxxi.) 

*'The  tribes  deem  it  an  honorable  dislinctiou  to  have  their 
frontiers  devtislatcd,  lo  be  surrounded  with  immense  deserts. 
They  regard  it  as  the  Iilghest  pro^»fol'  valor  for  their  neighbors 
lo  abandon  llieir  territoriiis  out  of  fear  of  ihctn ;  moreover. 
they  have  thus  an  a<)diiional  security  against  suddon  attack*.*', 
(Caesar,  de  BelL  Gail.,  vi.  'ja.) 

Doubtless,  since  the  time  of  Tacitus,  the  German  Iribes 
more  or  less,  had  made  some  progress;  still*  assuredly,  the 
Huctuaiion,  the  continual  displacement  had  nut  ceased,  since 
the  invasion  became  daily  more  general  and  more  presbing. 

Hence,  if  I  mimakc  not,  partly  proceeds  tl»e  dilferenco 
which  cxibts  between  the  point  of  view  of  the  Germans  and 
our  own.  There  was,  in  fact,  at  ihe  fourth  century,  amoiix 
many  German  tribes  or  confederations,  ajuonj^  others  with 
the  Franks  and  Saxons,  a  commencement  of  the  Hcdentary, 
agricultural  life  ;  the  whole  nation  was  not  addicted  to  the 
wandering  life*  Its  composition  was  not  i^implc  ;  it  was  not 
m  unique  race,  a  single  social  condition.  We  may  there 
recognize  three  classes  of  men  :  1st.  freemen,  men  of  honor 
01  nobles,  proprietors  \  12d.  the  Udi^  liU,  lasif  d:c.,  or  lalwrers, 
men  attached  to  the  soil,  who  cultivated  it  Cor  masters  j  8d. 
Hlaves  pro(»erly  so  called.  The  existence  of  the  first  two 
classes  evidently  indicates  a  cont^uesl ;  the  chiss  of  freemtvi 
iTftS  the  nation  of  conquerors,  who  lin<l   rddi^ed  the  ancieul 
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jXipuUlvjn  lo  cultivate  the  soil  for  them.  This  was  an  ana- 
.ogous  fact  to  that  which,  at  u  later  period,  in  the  Uonion 
ompire,  gave  rise  to  the  feudal  system.  This  fact  was  ac- 
complished  at  various  epochs,  nniJ  upon  various  points,  in  the 
interior  of  G^crmany.  tSomctiuies  the  proprietors  and  the  la- 
borers— the  conquerors  and  the  conquered — were  of  diifcrcnl 
races-^flometimes  it  was  in  the  bosom  of  the  same  race,  bo. 
tween  different  tribes,  that  the  territorial  subjection  took  place; 
we  see  Gaulish  or  Belgian  colonies  submit  tu  German  colonics^ 
Crermana  to  Slavonians,  Slavonians  lo  Germans,  Germans  to 
Germans.  Conquest  was  generally  effected  upon  a  small 
scale,  and  rumained  exposed  to  niuny  vici^isitudes  ;  hut  the 
fact  itself  cannot  be  disputed;  many  passages  In  Tacitus 
positively  express  it : 

"  The  slaves,  in  general,  are  not  arranged  in  tlirir  sevoru! 
employments  in  household  affairs,  as  is  tlio  practice  at  Rome. 
Each  has  his  separate  habitation  or  home.  The  master  con- 
siders him  OS  an  agrarian  dependent,  who  Is  obliged  to  furnish, 
by  way  of  rent,  a  certain  quantity  of  grain,  of  catile,  or  of 
wearing  apparel.  The  slave  docs  this,  and  there  his  servi. 
tude  ends.  All  domeetic  umtters  are  managed  by  the  musier*ii 
own  wife  and  children.  To  punish  a  slave  with  stripes,  to 
load  him  with  chains,  or  condemn  him  to  hard  labor,  is  up. 
usual."  {lb,  XXV.) 

Who  doofl  not  recognize  in  this  description,  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  the  territory,  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  conquerors  ? 

Tite  conquerors,  in  the  earliest  ages  at  least,  did  not  culti- 
vate. They  enjoyed  the  conquest — someliraes  abandoned  to 
a  profound  idleness,  sometimes  excited  with  a  profound  pas- 
sion for  war,  hunting,  and  adventures.  Some  distant  expedi- 
tion templed  them;  all  were  not  of  the  same  inclination — • 
they  did  not  all  go;  a  party  set  otF  under  the  conduct  of  some 
famous  chief;  others  remained,  preferring  to  guard  their  first 
conquests,  and  continued  to  live  upon  the  labor  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants.  The  adventurous  party  sometimes  returned 
laden  with  booty,  somelimus  pursued  its  course,  and  went  to 
a  distance  to  conquer  some  province  of  the  empire,  (lerhapfl 
fouid  some  kingdom.  It  wn^  thus  that  the  V^nndals,  the  Suevi, 
the  Franks,  the  Saxons,  wtrrc  disjjersed ;  thus  we  find  these 
-latioDS  overrunning  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  Britain,  establishing 
themselves  there,  beginning  slates,  while  the  same  names  ore 
(Jways  met  with  in  Germany — where,  in  fact,  the  same  peo. 
(lie  still  live  and  act.     They  wore   parcelled  uul:  one  pari 


abonHoncii  thcmst^lvcs  to  the  wandering  life;  another  wa5 
attached  to  the  sedentary  life,  perhaps  only  waiting  the  occa- 
sion or  temptation  to  set  out  in  its  turn. 

Hence  arises  the  ditference  between  Iho  point  of  view  ot 
the  German  writers,  and  that  of  our  own ;  they  more  espe- 
cially wore  acquainted  with  that  portion  of  the  German  tribes 
which  remained  upon  the  soil,  and  was  more  and  more  ad» 
dieted  to  the  agricultuml  ant!  sedentary  life ;  we,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  been  nalumlly  letl  to  consider  chiefly  the  portion 
which  followed  the  wandering  life,  and  which  invaded  western 
Europe.  Like  the  learned  Germans,  we  speak  of  the  Franks, 
the  Saxon3,  the  Suevi,  but  not  of  tlio  same  Suevi,  the  same 
Saxons,  the  same  Franks  ;  our  resnarches,  our  words,  almost 
always  refer  to  thase  who  passed  the  Rhine,  and  it  is  in  the 
state  of  wandering  bands  that  we  have  seen  them  appear  hi 
Gttul,  in  Spaipj  in  Britain,  &u.  The  assorlrons  of  the  Gtft- 
mans  chiefly  allude  to  the  Saxons,  ihe  Suevi,  the  Franks  who 
remained  in  Germany;  and  it  is  in  the  state  of  conquering 
nations,  it  is  true,  but  fixed,  or  almost  fixed  in  certain  parts 
of  the  land,  and  beginning  to  lend  the  life  of  proprietors,  that 
they  are  exhibited  by  almost  all  the  ancient  monuments  of 
local  history.  The  error  of  these  scholars,  if  I  mistake  not,  is 
in  carrying  the  authority  of  these  monuments  too  far  back — 
loo  anterior  to  the  fourth  century, — of  attributing  loo  remote 
a  date  to  the  sedentary  life,  and  to  the  fixedness  of  the  social 
state  in  Germany;  hut  the  error  is  much  more  natural  and 
less  important  than  it  would  be  on  our  part. 

With  regard  to  ancient  German  institutions,  I  shall  speak 
nf  them  in  detail  when  we  treat  especially  of  the  barbarian 
laws,  and  more  especially  of  the  Salic  law.  I  shall  confine 
myself  at  present  to  the  characterizing,  in  a  few  words,  ihdr 
state  at  the  epoch  which  occupies  us. 

At  that  time,  we  find  among  the  <«rrninns  ihe  seeds  of  the 
three  great  systems  of  inslilulions  whicli,  after  the  full  of  the 
Roman  empire,  contested  for  Europe.  We  find  there :  1st, 
assemblies  of  freemen,  where  they  debate  upon  the  comition 
interests,  public  enterprises,  all  the  important  aifairs  of  Ihe 
nation  ;  2dly,  kings,  some  by  hereditary  title,  and  sometimes 
invested  with  a  religious  charnctcr,  others  by  title  of  election, 
and  especially  bearing  a  warlike  character;  3dly,  the  orisw 
tocratica'  pntronago,  whether  of  the  warlike  chief  over  hia 
companions,  or  of  the  proprietor  over  his  family  and  lahorere. 
Theae  three  svstcms,  these  throe  modes  of  social  organizatioo 
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And  of  government  may  be  seen  in  almost  all  the  (}crman 
tribes  before  the  invasion;  but  none  of  them  are  real,  eflica- 
cious.  Properly  speaking,  there  are  no  free  institutions,  mo- 
narchies, or  aristocracies,  but  merely  the  principle  to  whicti 
they  rulate,  the  germ  from  whence  they  may  arise.  Every- 
thing  i5  abandoned  to  the  caprice  of  individual  wills.  When, 
ever  the  assembly  of  the  nation,  or  the  king,  or  tlie  lord, 
wished  to  be  obeyed,  the  individual  must  either  consent,  or 
disorderly  brute  force  obliged  him.  This  is  the  free  develop, 
mcnt  and  the  contest  bctwenn  individual  existences  and  liber^ 
ties ;  there  was  no  public  power,  no  government,  no  sta.c. 

With  regard  lo  the  moral  condition  of  the  Germans  at  this 
epoch,  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  it.  It  has  been  made  the 
text  of  infinite  declamation  in  honor  of  or  against  civilization 
or  savage  life,  of  primitive  independence  or  of  developed  so- 
ciety, of  natural  simplicity  or  of  scientific  enlightenment;  but 
we  are  without  documents  enabling  us  to  estimate  the  true 
nature  of  these  gencrulities.  There  exists,  however,  one 
great  collection  ot  facts,  poalcrior,  it  is  true,  to  the  epoch  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  but  which  yet  presents  a  sufficiently 
faithful  image  of  it;  this  is  the  Hisioire  dcs  Francs^  by  Gre- 
gory of  Tours,  unquestionably,  of  all  others,  the  work  which 
famishes  us  with  the  most  information,  wliich  throws  the 
clearest  light  upon  the  moral  sLiitu  of  the  barbarians;  not  that 
the  chronicler  mnde  it  any  pnrt  of  his  plan,  but,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  his  narrative,  he  relates  an  infinite  number  of 
private  anecdcies,  of  incidents  of  domestic  life,  in  which  tho 
tnanncrs,  the  social  arrangements,  the  moral  state,  in  a  word, 
the  man  of  bis  period,  are  exhibited  to  us  more  clearly  than 
in  any  other  work  we  possess. 

It  is  here  that  we  may  contemplate  and  understand  this 
singular  mixture  of  violence  and  deceit,  of  improvidence  and 
calculation,  of  patience  and  bursts  of  passion  ;  this  egoism  of 
interest  atvd  of  passion,  mixed  with  the  indestructible  empire 
of  certain  ideas  of  duty,  of  certain  disinterested  sentiments; 
in  a  word^  that  chaos  of  our  morul  nature  which  constitutes 
barbarism  ;  a  slate  of  things  very  ditficult  to  describe  wtlh  prr- 
cision,  for  it  has  no  general  and  fixed  feature,  no  one  decided 
principle ;  there  is  no  proposition  we  can  make  it,  which  wc 
are  not  compelled  the  next  instant  lo  m<xliry,  or  altogether  to 
throw  aside.  It  is  humanity,  strong  and  active,  but  abandoned 
to  the  impulse  of  its  reckless  propensities,  to  ihe  incessant  mo- 
bility of  its  wayward  fancies,  lo  the  gross  iuijKerrLctJon  of  its 
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knowledge,  (o  the  incoherence  of  its  ideas,  to  the  infioile  va 
riety  of  the  Bituations  aad  accidents  of  its  life. 

It  were  impossible  to  penetrate  far  enough  into  such  a  state, 
and  reproduce  its  image,  by  the  mere  aid  of  a  few  dry  aiid 
mutilated  chronicles,  of  a  few  fragment:!  of  old  poeins,  of  a  few 
unconnected  paragraplisof  old  laws.  • 

I  know  but  of  one  way  of  attaining  anything  like  a  corivot 
idea  of  the  social  and  mural  state  of  the  German  tribea^it  16 
10  compare  tliem  wiib  ihc  tribes  who,  in  modern  limes,  in 
various  parts  of  llic  globe,  in  North  America,  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  in  the  north  of  Asia,  are  still  almost  in  the  same 
degree  of  civilization,  and  lead  very  nearly  the  some  life. 
The  latter  have  been  observed  more  nearly,  and  described  ia 
greater  detail ;  fresh  accounts  of  them  reach  us  every  day. 
We  have  a  thousand  facilities  for  regulating  and  completing 
our  ideas  with  respect  to  them ;  our  imagination  is  constantly 
excited,  and  at  the  same  time  rectified,  by  the  narratives  of 
travellers.  By  closely  and  critically  observing  these  narra- 
tives, by  comparing  and  analyzing  the  various  circumstances, 
they  become  for  us  as  it  were  a  mirror,  in  which  we  raise  up 
and  reproduce  the  image  of  the  ancient  Germans.  I  have  gone 
through  tliis  task ;  I  have  followed,  step  by  step,  the  work  of 
Tacitus,  seeking  throughout  my  progress,  in  voyages  and 
travels,  in  histories,  in  national  pix'lry,  in  all  the  ducumcnta 
which  we  possess  concerning  the  i>arbarou3  tribes  in  the  va« 
rious  parts  of  the  world,  facts  analogous  to  those  described  by 
the  Roman  writer.  I  will  lay  before  you  the  principal  fea 
lures  of  ihig  comparison,  and  you  will  hn  astonished  at  the  re- 
semblance between  the  manners  of  the  Germatjs  and  those  of 
the  more  modern  barbarians — a  resemblance  which  sometimes 
extends  into  details  where  one  would  have  had  not  the  sligbtesl 
idea  of  Ending  it. 

1.  ]. 

"To  retreat,  if  you  afterwards       "Our   wiirriors    do    nut    pique 

return  to  the  charge,  is  considered    themscWct  upnn  sttarking  theene- 

pnidpnt  skill,   not  cowardice.*' —    my  in  fmnl,  find  while  he  is  on  bii 

Tit  MoribiM  Gennanorum,  vi.  ^ard  ;  for  thti  tbey  mast  tw  ten  la 

one."    Choix  de  Lilt.  edif.  Mia 
sions  d'Amcriquc,  vii.  aik 

**  SavaRM  do  not  pride  them* 
selfo  upon  nttackini;  the  enemy 
in  front  and  by  open  force.  If,  de- 
spite all  tiieir  prccautiuns  suid  ihoir 
address,  their  movomcnt'i  arc  dis- 
covered, they  think  the  wisest  plaji 
i*  to  retire," — Rnberts<m's  flisL  of 
America,  ii 
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"Their  wives  and  mother*  nc- 
.^ompany  them  to  the  field  of  bat- 
Ue;  and  when  Ihcir  relatives  ar« 
wounded,  count  each  honorable 
^sh^  and  suck  the  blood.  They 
arR  even  darinsf  enijoi^h  to  mix 
with  the  combatants,  taking  re- 
freshmenta  to  them  and  reanimat- 
ing their  coorage." — lb.  vii. 

'*  They  hare  accounts  of  armiei 
put  to  the  rout,  who  have  been 
Drought  to  the  charge  by  the  wo- 
men and  old  men  preventing  their 
flight"— lb.  Tiii. 


•*  There  is  in  their  opinion  aome- 
thing  sacred  in  thu  feoiiile  sex,  and 
even  the  power  of  foresGoin^  future 
eventi;  Uie  advice  of  the  women, 
therefore,  ia  frequently  so  :ght,  and 
»beir  counsels  respected.*  — lb. 


-i. 

"Their  attention  to  aMsf^rie^. 
and  the  practice  of  divination,  in 
condocted  with  a  degree  of  super- 
■tition  not  exceeded  by  any  other 
nation.  .  .  .  The  braich  of  a  fruit 
tree  is  cut  into  small  pieces,  which 
being  all  distinctly  marked,  are 
thrown  at  random  on  a  white  cloth. 
If  a  question  of  public  intereiit  he 
depending,  the  nigh  priest  per- 
forms the  ceremony ;  if  if  be  only  a 
private  rattler,  the  master  of  the 


The  heroes  of  Homer  fly  wheu 
ever,  findini^  themselves  the  weak- 
er party,  they  have  the  opT-ortu* 
nity. 

"  The  TunjH'sian  women  in  Si- 
beria go  to  war  3fl  well  as  their 
husbands;  and  thoy  have  as  rough 
treatment" — Meinerv*  Hist  of  thi 
Female  Sex,  i    18,  19. 

"At  the  battle  of  Yermuk,  in 
Syria,  in  t>3d,  the  last  line  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  sister  of  Dezar,  with 
the  Arabian  women,  who  were  bc- 
CDstomed  to  wield  the  bow  and  the 
lance.  Thrice  did  the  Arabs  re- 
treat in  disorder,  and  thrice  were 
they  driven  back  to  the  charge  by 
the  reproaches  and  blows  of  the 
women." — Gibbon's  Hist,  of  the 
Dec.  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. 

3. 

'*  When  a  national  war  breaks 
o-it,  the  priests  and  divinem  are 
consulted;  aomelimes,  even,  they 
take  the  advice  of  the  women." — 
Rob.  Hist   of  America,  ii. 

**  The  Hurons,  in  particular,  pay 
ptrticuUr  respect  to  women."— 
Charlevoix,  Hist,  of  Canada. 

'•The  Gauls  consulted  the  wo- 
men io  important  atfairs;  they 
agreed  with  Hanuib-al  that  if  the 
Carthaginians  had  to  complain  of 
the  OauU,  they  should  carry  their 
complaint  before  the  Oaulish  wi*. 
men,  who  should  be  the  judge*  of 
them." — Mem,  de  I'Academ.  des 
Inscrip.  xxiv.  374,  Mcmoire  d« 
PAbbe  Fenel. 

4. 

"This  mode  of  divination,  by 
rod,  has  some  relation  with  divina- 
tion by  arrow,  which  was  in  urage 
throughout  the  Hast.  When  Turk- 
mans were  established  in  Persia, 
after  the  defeat  of  thoOhaznevidefa 
(a,  d-  Ht3s),  they  chose  a  king  by 
wrilinff  upon  iutows  the  names  of 
the  di^drent  tribes,  of  the  ditfcrent 
families  of  the  iTibi^s,^  taken  by  lot, 
and  of  the  difTcrcnt  tncmbcrsol  thc 
fdmijv  " — (Gibbon,  Hist,  of  the  Or 
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f&mily  oHieiatf^.  Ha\ing  invoked 
the  ^o6a,  with  hia  eyes  dovoutljr 
railed  to  hearcn,  he  holds  up  three 
timeseach  »c|^tnentof  the  twig,  and 
u  the  marks  rise  in  succe^siou,  in- 
terpret* tlie  decrees  of  fate. 

'*  The  practice  of  consulting  the 
notes  and  Al^ht  of  birds  is  Miita  ia 
use  among  them." — lb.  x. 
S. 

"The  kings  in  Germany  onvb 
their  election  to  tJie  nobility  of 
their  births ;  the  gemirals  are  cho- 
sen for  their  valor.  The  power  uf 
the  former  is  nnt  arbitrary  or  un- 
limited; tlie  latter  command  more 
by  warlike  example  than  by  thetr 
mere  orders ;  to  be  of  a  prompt  and 
daring  spirit  in  battle,  to  appear  in 
the  front  of  the  lines,  insures  tlie 
obedience  of  the  soldiers,  admirers 
of  valor.  The  wiiule  nation  takes 
cognizance  of  important  aflUirs. 
The  princes  and  chiets  gain  atten- 
tion rather  by  the  force  of  Uieir  ar- 
gumenbi  than  by  any  authority.  If 
their  opinion  is  unsatisfactory  to 
the  warriors,  tlio  aasfimhly  reject  it 
by  a  general  murmur.  If  the  pro- 
position pleases,  they  brandish 
their  javelins." — lb.  vii.  11. 

"  In  that  consists  his  dignity ;  to 
be  surrounded  by  a  band  of  youni,; 
men  is  the  source  nf  his  power;  in 
pearc,  hia  highest  ornament — in 
war,  hia  titrongest  bulwark.  Nur  is 
his  fame  continud  to  his  uwu  coun- 
try; it  extends  tu  foreign  nations, 
and  he  is  then  of  tlit<  tirttt  imnort- 
ftnce,  if  he  surpasses  hit  ;ivals  in 
the  number  and  courage  of  his  f.d- 
lowers.  If,  in  the  course  uf  a  lon;^ 
peace,  a  tribu  languishes  under  in- 
iolcnce,  the  yoting  men  often  seek 
la  a  b<Kly  a  mure  active  life  with 
another  tribe  that  i«  engii^eii  m 
war.  The  new  chief  must  *hf>w  his 
liberality;  he  mu.nt  give  to  one  a 
horse,  to  another  a  shield,  tu  an- 
ntlier  a  blood-.itaincd  and  virtnri- 
out  spear ;  to  all  plentiful  food  aud 
potatioiks.  These  arc  their  only 
pay." — lb.  xiii 


dine  and  Fall  of  the  Roinu  f&» 
pire,  X).  224. 

**  Presages  drawn  from  the  aerati 
and  flight  of  birds  were  known 
among  the  Romans,  among  the 
Greeks,  among  the  greater  part  of 
tJie  savages  of  America,  Natchez, 
Moxeji,  Chcquites,  Ax." — Left 
«dif.  rii.  2o^,  viii.  1^1,  261. 
5. 

"Savages  know  among  them- 
selves neither  princes  nor  kinga. 
They  say  in  Europe  that  they  have 
republics ;  but  these  republics  have 
no  approach  tu  stable  laws.  Each 
funiily  louku  upon  itself  as  ali»o- 
luteL>  free;  each  Judoan  believes 
himself  independent  Still  tbe> 
have  learned  the  nocouily  of  form- 
ing among  them  a  kind  of  society, 
and  of  choosing  a  chief,  whom  they 
call  eaeiquf,  that  is  to  say,  com- 
mander. In  order  to  be  raised  to 
this  dignity,  it  ia  necessary  to  have 
given  striking  prooCa  of  vaLur."- 
LetL  edif.  viii.  laJ. 


6. 
'*  The     moat     powerful     order 

among  (he  Iroi^uois  is  that  of  war- 
likfi  rhieN.  It  is  firtt  necessary 
that  Ihey  sliould  be  successful,  and 
that  LlM;y  iihould  by  no  means  lose 
Ktuht  uf  those  will)  ftiUow  them; 
that  they  should  deprive  them- 
selves of  whatever  is  ilear  to  ihrra- 
gclvcs  in  favur  of  their  soldiers." — 
Mem.  Kiir  lea  Iroi^uoi.'s,  in  the  Va- 
rietetf  LittjruJres,  i.  M3. 

"  The  influence  of  the  warlike 
chiefs  over  the  y<jung  men  is  more 
or  less  great,  nccur<ling  as  tliey  give 
mure  or  le*»,  as  they  more  or  less 
keep  opcu  table  " — Journal  dcs 
Campagnesdo  iVI.  dc  Bougainville 
in  Canada,  in  the  Varictea  Litt^ 
raircs,  i.  48S. 
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**  When  the  State  has  no  war  on 
lU  handa,  the  men  pass  their  time 
partly  in  the  chasc>,  partly  in  »lolh 
and  gluttony.  The  intrepid  war- 
rior, who  in  the  field  braved  every 
dan^zer,  becomes  iu  Umu  of  peacu 
a.  listless  alugeard.  The  manaze- 
menl  of  his  liouac  and  Umb  he 
leaves  to  the  women,  to  the  old 
men,  and  to  the  other  weaker  por- 
tiana  of  hia  family." — tb.  xr. 

8. 

'•  The  Gormona,  it  i«  -veil 
tcnown,  have  no  regular  cities,  nor 
io  they  even  like  their  honsesi  to 
je  near  carh  other.  Tht^y  dwell 
in  separate  habitat)oa<i,  diafwrsed 
up  and  duwo,  as  a  grove,  a  spring, 
or  a  meadow  hap|>en.s  to  invite. 
Tliey  have  villa{j;e8,  but  not  In  our 
fiuhion,  with  connected  bulldin^d. 
Kvery  tonement  slandti  detached  ** 
—lb.  xvi. 

9. 

'*  They  arcalmost  the  only  bar- 
barians who  content  themselves 
with  one  wife.  There  are,  indocd, 
some  cases  of  polygamy  amnng 
them,  not,  however,  the  effect  of 
licentiounesM,  but  by  reason  nf  the 
nak  of  *-W  -nrties."— lb.  xviii. 


10. 

"It  is  not  the  wife  who  brings 
ft  dowry  to  her  husband,  but  the 
husband  who  gives  one  t»  his 
bride  ;  not  presents  adapted  for  fe- 
male vanity,  but  oxen,  a  capari- 
twned  horse,  a  shield  and  spear 
md  sword."— lb." 


"  With  the  exception  of  some 
trining  huntings,  the  Illinois  lead 
a  perfectly  indolent  life  They 
po^is  Iheir  time  in  smoking  ar.i' 
talking,  and  that  U  all.  They  re- 
main traui^tiil  upon  their  mots,  and 
pass  tlieir  time  in  sleeping  or  mak- 
tng  buws.  As  to  the  wumnn,  they 
labor  from  morning  till  night  like 
slaves."— Lett.  edif.  vii.  32,  867 
Sec  also  Robcrtson'ii  Hi.4tory  of 
America,  ii. 

8. 

"The  villages  of  the  American 
savages  and  of  Hie  uiountainecrs  of 
Corsica,  are  bviilt  in  the  same  way  ; 
they  are  furmc'd  uf  houses  scattered 
and  distaJit  from  one  another,  so 
that  a  village  of  Cfly  houses  some- 
times oflcunics  a  quarter  of  a  league 
square." — ^V'olney,  Tableau  dcs 
Euts  Unis  d'Aineritjue,  4S4 — 486 


"  Among  the  sara^es  of  North 
America,  in  districts  where  the 
means  of  subsistence  were  nuv, 
and  the  dithculties  u(  raising  a  fa- 
mily very  great,  the  man  cunflned 
himMrlf  to  a  «inj<Ie  wife," — Robert- 
son's Hist/>ry  of  America. 

•*  Although  the  Mnxes  (in  Peru) 
allow  polygamy,  it  is  rare  fnr  them 
tn  have  more  tiian  oiiu  wife ;  their 
poverty  wdl  nut  alluw  of  their 
having  mor*  " — Lett.  ediC  viii.  71. 

**  Among  the  Guaranisi  (in  Para- 
guay) polygamy  is  not  permitted 
to  the  people ;  but  the  caciques 
mav  have  two  or  Ilufe  wives."— 
lb.''2«l 

Itl. 

This  takes  place  nherever  the 
husband  buys  his  wile,  and  where 
the  wife  becomes  the  property,  the 
slave  of  her  hufibuni).  **  Among 
lh«  Intlians  of  (*i)iaim  (he  women 
liave  no  dowry  n^  niarryintr.  An 
Indian,  who  wishes  tu  marry  an 


'There  is  no  doubt  that  (he  Hermans  bonglti  their  wives:  a  law  of 
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11 
**  Populoui  as  the  couiitr}*  in, 
tdultcry  is  rarely  heard  of;  vrhcn 
detected,  the  punishment  is  imme- 
diate, and  inflicted  by  the  husband. 
He  cuts  otf  the  hair  of  his  Riiilty 
wife,  and  baring  assembled  her 
relations,  expels  her  naked  from 
his  bouse,  pursuing  her  with 
stripes  through   the  village.'* — lb. 


12. 

*•  It  is  generally  late  befure  their 
young  men  enjoy  tlic  pleasured  of 
iove,  and  consequently  they  are 
not  exhausted  in  their  youth.  Nor 


fodian  woman,  mtnt  make  coiuii 
derable  presents  to  the  father  ; — j 
canoe,  bows  and  arrowv,  are  not 
sufficient;  he  must  labor  a  yt^ur  for 
his  future  father-in-law,  cock  for 
him,  hunt  for  him,  fish  for  him, 
&C.  Women  among  the  Guanif 
are  trne  property.** — MS.  Journal 
of  a  Residence  tn  Guiana,  by  M.  dv 
M. 

**  It  is  the  same  among  the  Nat- 
chez, in  many  Tartar  tribes  in 
Mingrelia,  in  Pegu,  among  many 
NcCTO  tribes  in  Africa.** — Lett. 
edif.  vii.  221  ;  Lord  Xaimes's 
Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man.  i 
IS4— ISC. 

11. 

*Mtis  pretended  that  aduttert 
waa  unknown  among  the  Caribbees 
of  the  islands,  before  the  catabtiah- 
menl  of  the  Europeans."— Lord 
Kaimcs,  i.  207. 

•'  Adultery  among  the  saraxes 
of  North  America  is  generally 
punished  without  form  or  proce«, 
by  the  husband,  who  sometimes 
severely  beats  his  wife,  sometimes 
bites  off"  her  nose."— Lang's  Tra- 
vels unong  the  different  savage 
nations  of  North  America,  ITI. 
See  also  the  History  of  the  Aneri- 
can  Indiansbv  James  Adair  cmM. 
144  ;  Vari^tes  Litleraires,  i.  4&i» 
12. 

The  coldness  of  wandering  sav- 
a^«.  in  matters  of  love,  has  oftcF 
been  remarked  ;  Bruce  was  struck 
with    it    among   the    Gallas   ana 


the  Burgundians  declares — "If  any  one  dismiss  his  wife  without  a 
K<jpd  reason,  he  niuat  Kive  her  a  sum  L-quiU  to  whut  he  paid  for  her."— - 
Tit.  xxxiv,  Tlicodonc,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  in  giving  his  niece  ia 
marriage  to  Hermanfried,  king  of  the  Thuringians,  writes  to  him,  by 
the  hand  of  Casaiodorus :  '*  We  inform  you  that  on  the  arrival  of  your 
•^nvoys,  they  punctually  delivered  to  us  the  horsea  harnessed  with  the 
silver  trappintrs,  befitting  royal  marriage  horsea,  the  price  you,  after 
the  custom  of  the  Gentiles,  gave  us  for  our  niece." — Cassiodorus,  Va- 
or,  IT.  1. 

J /own  to  a  very  recent  period,  the  betrothing  in  Lower  Saxony  war 
.■lied  brudkopt  that  is  to  say  brautkattf  [ride  pur'.hBW*]. — AdalufiK. 
History  of  the  A  icifnt  Germans,  S'll. 
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u«  the  virgin*  roferried  too  •non." 
fb  sv. 


13. 
•If  uncle  on  the  mother'fl  side 
regardh  his  nephew*  with  an  affec- 
tion nothing  ini'erim  to  that  oftheir 
father.  Wiih  some,  this  rebtion- 
ahip  is  held  In  be  the  strongMt  Lie 
orcon<fttig\i'iiity,  insomuch  thiat  in 
detouiding  bostagea,  maternal  ne- 
phews are  preferreUp  as  the  most 
endearing  objects,  and  the  safest 
pledges. — lb. 


To  adopt  the  quarrels  as  well 
the  friendships  of  thpir  parents 
and  rvlationa,  is  lif^lii  to  be  an  in- 
dinpcnsable  duty." — lb.  xxi. 


Shangallas.  on  the  Tri  otjers  of 
Abyssinia:  Levaillant,  among  the 
Hottentots.  *•  The  Iroquois  know 
and  say  that  the  use  of  women 
enervates  their  courage  and  their 
strength,  and  that,  wishinfr  to  be 
warlike,  they  should  abataiti  from 
using  them,  or  use  Ihcm  with  mo- 
deration."— Mem.  sur  les  Iru-ijuaiB, 
in  the  Varietes  Litt^raires,  i.  455  ( 
see  also  Vol  ney,  Tabl.  des  Ktats- 
Uuis,  •IIS;  Mnlthus*s  lilssays  upon 
the  principle  of  Population,  i.  50; 
Robertsons  History  of  America, 
iL  237. 

Among  the  Greenlaiiders,  Ihe 
girls  marry  at  twenty;  it  is  the 
some  among  must  of  thu  northern 
savafres. — Mcincr'a  History  of  the 
Female  Sex,  i.  20. 
13. 

Among  the  Natchez  "  it  is  not 
(he  son  iy(  the  reigning  chief  who 
aucceediito  his  fathpr;  tt  is  the  son 
uf  his  Bister.  .  .  .  This  policy  is 
fotindi?d  on  the  knnwlndgc  of  the 
li»:eatinusncss_  of  their  wives;  they 
are  sure,  say  they,  that  the  son  of 
Ihu  sister  uf  the  great  chief  is  of 
the  blood  royal,  at  least  on  his  mo- 
ther's  side."— Lett,  edif.  vii.  217. 

Among  the  Iroquois  and  the  Hu- 
rons,  the  dignity  of  a  chief  alway- 
passes  to  the  children  of  his  aunfs. 
of  his  sister.i,  or  of  hi«  nieces  nn 
the  maternal  side. — Mccurs  deij 
Sauvage.1,  by  father  LafituU,  i.  Tl, 
47). 

U. 

**  Every  one  knows  that  this  ft'-d.- 
(urc  is  found  amon^  all  nations  in 
the  infancy  of  civilization,  where 
as  yet  there  was  no  public  power 
to  protect  or  punish.  I  shall  cite 
but  one  example  of  this  obetinac^ 
of  savages  in  taking  Tongeance;  it 
appears  to  me  striking  and  very 
anftlogoos  to  what  is  recounted  of 
the  Germans  by  Grcgtiry  of  Tours 
and  other  characters. 

••  An  Indian,  of  a  tribe  eslabiijih- 
cd  on  the  Marnni,  a  Tiolent  and 
bluod-thiraty  man,  had  assassinated 
una  uf  his  neighbors  of  tlie  sune 
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15. 
*'  Hoipitality  is  nowhere  nore 
libGraUy  ob»erved      To  turn  any 
man  from  tiieir  door  was  regarded 
as  a  criiQO." — lb. 


If). 
"  A  GermaD  delighU  in  the  Rifts 
which  he  receives ;  yet  in  bestow- 
ing, ho  imputes  nothidg  to  you  *s  a 
raror^  and  for  what  he  receives,  he 
aoknowledges  no  obligation." — lb. 


17. 

•'  To  devote  both  day  and  night 
to  deep  drinking,  ia  a  disgrace  to 
vo  nun  *• — lb.  ixii. 


village;  to  escape  thertseDlmeB 
of  the  family  of  hifl  enemy,  he  fled 
and  etitablished  himwir  at  Simftpn, 
at  a  distance  of  four  leagues  from 
our  desert;  a  brother  of  Ibe  de- 
ceased did  not  delay  followinf^  the 
murderer.  On  hi*  arrival  at  Sima- 
po,  the  captain  aakcd  him  what  he 
came  there  to  do.  '  I  came,*  said 
he,  *  to  kill  Averani,  who  has  kilU 
od  my  brother.'  '  1  cannot  prevent 
you,'  said  the  captain  to  him.  But 
Averani  was  warned  during  the 
ni^ht,  and  fled  with  his  children. 
His  enemy,  informed  of  his  denar* 
lure,  and  that  he  had  repaired  by 
the  interior  towards  Uic  river 
Aprouaeue,  resolved  to  follow  him. 
'I  will  kill  him,' said  he^  'though 
he  flee  to  the  Portuguese.'  He  im- 
mediately set  out.  We  know  not 
whether  he  attained  his  end." — 
Journal  Manu^crit  d'un  sejour  a 
la  Guyannc  par  M.  de  M. 
15. 

**  The  ha<ipitality  of  all  savi^e 
nnlions  ii  proverbial.^ — See  in  the 
Hi.sloirc  dc  TAcad^mie  det  In- 
sci-iptiuDs,  iii.  41,  the  extract  from 
a  memoir  of  M.  Simon,  and  a  Dum- 
ber of  uccounU  of  travcUcrs. 
16. 

**  It  is  the  same  with  the  Amo- 
rican  savages;  tliey  give  and  re- 
ceive widi  great  pleasure,  hut  the) 
do  not  think  of,  nor  will  they  ac- 
cept, any  acknovvlcdi;ment.  •  If 
you  have  given  nio  this,*  say  the 
Galibis, '  it  is  because  you  have  oo 
need  of  it.'  " — Aublet,  Histoire  dei 
Flonles  de  la  Guyauue  Fran^tise, 
ii.  lu. 

17. 

*^  The  inclJaatiou  of  savaue  na- 
tions for  wine  and  strong  liquon 
is  universally  known  ;  the  Indians 
of  Guiana  take  long  journeys  to 
procure  it^  one  of  them,  of  tlie 
colony  of  Simapo,  replied  toU.  d« 
M  ,  who  asked  him  where  they 
were  going  :  to  JrtnA,  as  uur  pea- 
santry say :  to  the  hamcMtt  ta  tkt 
fair" — .M-inuitcript  Diary  «if  a  Re 
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Itf. 
"  They   have     but   one   sort    of 

Sublic  spectacle ;  the  young  men 
»nc«  naked  tmidst  gword«  and 
javelins  pointed  at  thoir  breastG." 
— lb.  xxiv. 

19. 
"  They  yield  to  jumbling  wilh 
inch  ardor,  that  when  they  have 
lo^  ovorythiogt  they  place  (heir 
awo  liberty  on  the  hazard  uf  Uie 
die."-Ib. 

90. 
*■  It  woa  not  in  order  to  lucceed  in 
love,  or  to  please,  that  they  decked 
themselves,  but  in  order  to  give 
themselves  a  gigantic  and  tt^rrihle 
appeannce,  ns  they  might  have 
decked  thcmaelvM  to  go  before 
(heir  enemies."— lb.  c.  38. 

21. 
Frmn  the  a^fc  of  early  manho.»d 
they  allow    their  hair   and   beard 
to  grow,  until  they  have  killed  an 
vwimy.— lb.  c  31. 


sidence    in  GuL&na»    by 

M . 

IS. 

'*  Love  does  not  enter  (he  least 
into  the  dances  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican savages;  they  are  only  war- 
like dances." — Robertson's  History 
of  America,  ii.  450—161 
ID. 

'•  The  Americans  play  fur  their 
furs,  their  domestic  utensila,  their 
clothes,  their  arms,  and  when  all 
is  lost,  wo  oden  see  them  risk,  at 
a  single  blow,  their  libcrfy." 
•30. 

*•  When  the  Irotfuois  choose  In 
paint  their  fuces  it  iti  to  f^ive  tbera- 
selves  a  t4.*rriblc  air,  with  which 
they  hope  to  intimidate  their  ene- 
mies ;  it  is  also  fur  this  reason  that 
they  paint  themselves  black  when 
they  go  to  war." — Vaneleit  Lit  te- 
nures, i.  472. 

ai. 

After  the  Tndians  are  twenty 
yean  uld,  thcv  allow  tlieir  hair  tu 
grow. — I^lt  edif.  viii.  '201. 

The  custom  of  scalping,  or  tak- 
ing off  the  hair  of  (heir  enemies, 
so  conimon  among  the  Americans, 
was  also  practised  among  the  Ger- 
mans :  ihii  in  the  decahart  men- 
tioned in  the  laws  of  the  Visi- 
goths ;  the  rapiHos  ft  nttem  de- 
trahcrft  still  in  use  amfing  the 
Franks  towards  the  year  879,  ac- 
cording to  the  antiaU  of  Kulda 
the  hettiuan  of  the  Angl<^  Saxons, 
&c. — Adelung,  Ancient  History  of 
the  Germans,  SOI. 


flere  are  nunici*ous  citations;  1  might  extend  ihem  much 
more,  and  might  almost  always  place,  side  by  side  wiili  the 
most  trifling  assertion  of  Tacitus  concerning  the  Germans,  an 
analogous  assertion  of  some  modem  traveller  or  historian, 
concerning  some  one  of  the  barbarous  tribes  at  present  d:c- 
pereed  over  the  face  of  the  globe. 

You  see  what  is  the  social  conJilion  which  corresponds  to 
that  of  ancient  Germany  :  what,  then,  must  we  think  of  those 
magnificent  de.scripiinn.s  which  have  so  often  l)een  drawn  t 
Precisely  thut  which  we  should  think  nf  rVi[»i'i's  romances, 
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•8  pictures  of  the  condition  &nd  manners  of  the  savage 
North  America.    Tlicre  isj  without  doubt,  in  these  roniaace% 
and  in  somo  of  tho  works  iii  which  the  Gennans  imve  au 
tempted  to  depict  their  wild  ancestors,  a  sufficiently  vivid  an4l 
true  perception  of  certain  parts  and  certain  periods  of  barbai 
Teas  society  and  life — of  its  independence,  fur  ijistance  ;  of  tliA 
activity  and   indolence  which   it  combines ;   of  the  skilfuv 
energy  which  man  therein  displays  against  tho  obstacles  and^' 
perils  wherewith  material  nature  besieges  him  ;  of  tlie  moQ(v[ 
tonous  violence  of  his  passions,  &c.  &o.     But  the  picture  144 
very  vncomplele — so  incomptcto  thni  the  truth  of  even  wha  p 
it  represents  is  often  much  chanj^ed   by  it.     That  Cooper,  in 
writing  of  the  Mohicans  or  Ihe  Delawares,  ind  that  the  Ger- 
man writers,  in  describing-  the  ancient  Germans,  should  aliovr 
themselves  to  represent  all  things  under  their  poetic  aspect — 1 
that,  in  their  descriptions,  lite  sentiments  and  circumsLoocBS' 
of  barbarous  life  should  become  exalted  to  their  ideal  rorm"*j 
is  very  natural,  and  1  willingly  odmit,  is  very  legitimate  ;  tho 
ideal  is  the  essence  of  poetry — history  itself  is  partial  to  it; 
and  perhaps  it  ia  the  only  form  under  which  times  gooe  by , 
can   be  duly  represented.     But   the  idea  must  also  be  trua^ 
complete,  and  harmonious;  it  does  not  consist  in  the  arbitrary 
and  fanciful  suppression  of  a  larr^o  portion  of  the  reality  to 
which  it  corresponds.     Assuredly  the  songs  which  bear  the  , 
name  of  Homer,   form  an  ideal  picture  of  Greek  society ;  *i 
nevertheless  that  society  is  ihereiti  reproduced  in  a  complete  '' 
state,  with  the  rusticity  and  ferocity  of  its  manners,  tho  coarse  * 
simplicity  uf  its  sentiments,  and   its  ^ood  and  bud  passions,  1 
without   any  design  of  particularly  drawing   forth  or  cele*  1 
braling  such  or  such  of  its  merits  and  its  advantages,  or  of 
leaving  in  the  sliade  its  vices  and  its  eviU,  I 

This  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  of  strong  and  weak — thisi 
co-oxisienco  of  ideas  and  .sentiments  apparently  contradictory  , 
^this  variety,  this  incoherence,  this  unequal  developmcDt  of  |; 
human  nature  and  human  destiny — is  precisely  the  condition  I 
which  is  the  most  rife  wiih  poetry,  for  through  it  we  see  to  the  ' 
bottom  of  things,  it  is  the  truth  concerning  man  and  the  world  ;  ., 
and  in  the  ideal  pictures  which  poetry,  runiaucc,  and  even 
history,  make  of  it,  this  so  various  and  yet  hurmonions  whole 
ought  to  be  ibund,  Jbr  without  it  the  (rue  ideal  will  be  want. 
ing,  no  less  than  the  reality.    Now  it  is  into  this  fault  that  the 
writers  of  whom  I  speak  have  always  fallen;  their  pictures 
of  savage  man  and  of  savage  life  arc  cssenliallv  incomplete,, 
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fonnal,  fckclilious,  and  wanting  in  simplicity  and  iiarniony. 
Oue  funcies  that  one  sees  melodramatic  barbarians  and 
savages,  who  present  themsclveii  to  display  ttieir  independence, 
their  energy,  their  skill,  or  such  and  such  a  portion  of  their 
character  and  destiny,  before  the  eyes  of  spectators  who,  at 
once  greedy  of,  but  worn  out  with  excitement,  still  take  plea- 
sure in  qualities  and  adventures  foreis^n  to  the  life  they  them- 
selves lead,  and  to  the  society  by  which  ihey  are  surrounded. 
I  know  not  whether  you  are  struck,  as  1  am,  with  the  defects 
of  the  imagination  in  our  times.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to 
ine  that  it  lacks  nature,  facility,  and  extension  ;  it  does  not 
take  a  larye  and  simple  view  of  things  in  their  primitivo  and 
real  elements  ;  it  arranges  them  iheatricallvt  and  mutilates 
them  under  pretence  of  idealizing  thom.  It  is  true  that  I 
fmd,  in  the  modern  descriptions  of  ancient  German  manners, 
some  scattered  clmracterifttics  of  burboxi^sm,  but  1  can  dis- 
cover  nothing  therefrom  of  what  barbarous  society  was  as  a 
whole, 

If  /  were  obliged  to  sum  up  that  which  I  have  now  said 
upon  the  state  of  the  Germans  bcfijre  the  invasion,  I  confess 
[  should  be  somewhat  embarrassed.  We  iind  therein  no  pr^ 
cisc  and  well  dcfmcd  traits  which  may  be  detached  and  dis- 
tinctly exhibited ;  no  fact,  no  idea,  no  sentiment  had  as  yet 
attained  to  its  development,  or  as  yet  presented  itself  under  a 
determinate  form  ;  it  was  the  infancy  of  all  things,  of  the 
social  and  moral  states,  of  institutions,  of  relations,  of  man 
himself;  everything  was  rough  and  confused.  There  arc, 
however,  two  points  to  which  1  think  I  ought  to  direct  your 
ottention. 

1st.  Al  the  opening  of  modern  civilization,  the  Germans 
influenced  it  far  loss  by  the  institutions  wliich  they  brought 
with  them  from  Germany,  than  by  their  situation  itself, 
Amidst  the  Roman  world.  They  had  conquered  it :  they  wore, 
at  least  upon  the  spot  where  they  liad  established  themselves, 
masters  of  the  population  and  of  the  territory.  The  society 
which  formed  itself  after  this  conquest^  arose  rather  from  this 
situation,  from  the  now  life  led  by  the  conquerors  in  their 
relations  with  the  conquered,  than  from  the  ancient  German 
tnanners, 

2d.  That  which  the  GtTmaux  especially  brought  into  the 
Roman  world  was  the  s[!irit  of  individual  liberty,  the  need, 
the  passion  for  indcpcnfiVncp.  and  individuality.  To  speak 
properly,  no  public    power,   no  religious  power,  existed   in 
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ancient  Gcrman^r ;  the  only  real  power  in  this  society,  tiK' 
only  power  that  was  strong^  and  active  in  it,  was  the  win 
of  man  ;  each  one  did  what  ho  chose,  nt  his  own  risk  and 
peril. 

Tfie  system  of  force,  that  is  to  say,  of  persontil  liberty*  wat 
at  the  bottom  of  the  social  state  of  the  Germans.  Through 
this  it  was  tliat  their  influence  became  so  powerful  upon  the 
modern  world.  Very  general  expressions  border  always  so 
nearly  upon  inaccuracy,  that  I  do  not  like  to  risk  them. 
Nevertheless,  were  it  absolutely  necessary  to  express  in  few 
words  the  predominating  characters  of  the  various  elen>€nUs 
of  our  civilization,  I  should  say,  that  the  spirit  of  legolitVi  of 
regular  association,  came  to  us  from  the  Roman  world,  from 
tlie  Roman  municipalities  and  laws.  It  is  to  Christianity,  to 
the  religious  society,  tliat  wo  owe  the  spirit  of  morality,  the 
sentiment  and  empire  of  rule,  of  a  moral  law,  of  the  mutual 
duties  of  men.  The  Germans  conferred  upon  us  the  spirit 
of  liberty,  of  liberty  such  as  we  conceive  of,  and  are  ac- 
quainted with  it,  in  the  present  day,  as  the  right  and  property 
of  each  individual,  master  of  himself,  of  his  actions,  and  of 
his  fate,  so  long  as  he  injures  no  other  individual.  This  is  a 
fact  of  univerail  imporiance,  for  it  was  unknown  to  all  pre- 
ceding civilizations:  in  the  ancient  republics,  the  public  power 
disposed  all  things ;  the  individual  was  sacrificed  to  the 
citizen.  In  the  societies  whort?  the  religious  principle  pre- 
dominated, the  believer  belonged  to  his  God,  not  to  himself. 
Thus,  man  [litherto  had  always  been  absorbed  in  the  church 
or  in  the  state.  In  modern  Europe,  alone,  has  he  existed  and 
developed  himself  on  his  own  account  and  in  his  own  woy, 
charged,  no  doubt,  charged  continually,  more  and  more 
heavily  with  toils  and  duties,  but  finding  in  himself  his  aim 
and  his  right.  It  is  to  German  manners  that  we  must  trace 
this  distinguishing  characteristic  of  our  civilization.  The 
fundamental  idea  of  liberty,  in  modem  Europe,  came  to  it  from 
ild  conquerors. 
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Objoct  of  the  lecture — True  character  of  the  German  invasions — Causi- 
q(  errors  on  this  subject—Description  of  tho  ntato  of  Gaul  in  the 
last  liaJf  of  the  sixth  century — Dissolution  of  Roman  society:  I.  In 
rural  districts  ;  2.  In  towns,  though  in  a  Icsaer  degree — Diesolution 
of  German  society :  1.  Of  the  colony  or  tribe ;  2,  Of  the  warfarin^ 
band — Elements  of  the  new  social  slate  :  1.  Of  commoncing  royalty  ; 
2.  Of  commencing  feudoliam^  3.  Of  Lht;  church,  aflnr  the  invMini: 
— Summary. 

We  are  now  in  possession  of  llie  two  pninitive  kiJ  fuiidii- 
iT.CDtal  elements  of  French  civilization  ;  we  have  studied,  on 
the  one  hand,  Roman  civilizatiooj  on*  ilie  other,  German  sj. 
ciety,  each  in  ilself,  and  prior  to  their  apposition.  Let  ua 
endeavor  to  ascertain  what  happened  in  the  momrnt  at  whii;li 
Ihey  touched  together,  and  became  confI>undcd  with  one 
another;  that  is  to  say,  to  describe  tho  condition  of  Gaul  ufU-r 
the  great  invasion  and  setllf  ment  of  the  Germans. 

I  should  wish  to  assign  to  this  description  a  somewhat 
precise  date,  and  to  inform  yini,  beforehand,  to  what  age  and 
to  what  tcrritor)'  it  especially  belongs.  The  difficulty  of  doing 
this  is  groat.  Such,  at  tliis  epoch,  was  the  confusion  of  things 
and  minds,  that  tlie  greater  part  of  the  facts  have  been  tnins- 
milted  to  us  without  order  and  without  date  ;  particularly 
general  facts,  those  connected  with  institutions,  with  tho  re- 
lations of  the  dilFerenl  classes,  in  a  word,  with  the  social 
condition  ;  facta  which,  by  nature,  are  the  least  apparent  and 
ihe  least  precise.  They  arc  omitted  or  strangely  conTused 
.n  contemporary  monuments;  we  must,  at  every  step,  guess 
at  and  restore  their  chronology.  Happily,  the  accuracy  of 
this  chronology  is  of  less  importance  at  this  epoch  than  nt 
any  other.  No  doubt,  between  the  sixth  and  eighth  centu- 
ries,  the  state  of  Gaul  must  have  changed  ;  relations  of  men, 
institutions  and  manners  must  have  been  modified ;  less, 
however,  than  we  might  be  tempted  to  believe.  Thf*  chaos 
was  extreme,  and  chaos  is  ossentially  stationary.  When  all 
things  are  disordered  and  confounded  to  this  degree,  they 
require  much  time   for  unravelling  and  rearranging  iheni 
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selves ;  much  limo  in  needed  for  cuuli  of  the  clenienU  to  returr 
o  iu  place,  tr>  rc-entor  its  riglU  paili,  to  place  itself  a^in  in 
some  inousure  uuiler  the  direction  and  motive  force  of  the 
r,pccial  {>riucij>lu  which  should  govern  its  development.  Ai'ivT 
the  settlement  of  the  harburians  upon  the  Koniaa  soil,  eveata 
and  men  revolved  for  a  lon^  time  in  the  same  circle,  a  prey 
to  a  movement  more  violent  than  progressive.  Thus,  from 
llic  sixth  to  the  oightli  cciiiury,  the  state  of  Gaul  chonjjed 
lens,  And  the  airiet  chronology  of  general  facts  is  of  less  im« 
piftiinee  than  we  might  naturally  presume  from  the  lenglo 
of  the  interval.  Let  us,  nevertheless,  endeavor  to  determiuci 
whhin  certain  limits,  the  eiwch  of  whicli  we  are  now  to  trace 
the  picture. 

The  true  Germanic  poupic  wlio  occupied  Gaul  were  the 
Burrruniiians,  the  Vi.si«roths,  and  tfic  Fnmka.  Many  other 
people,  many  other  single  Lands  of  Vandals,  Aluni,  Suevi, 
Saxons,  6cc.,  wandered  over  its  territory  ;  but  of  these,  <iome 
only  passed  over  it,  and  the  others  were  rapidly  absorbed  by 
it ;  these  are  partial  incursions  which  are  without  any  histo- 
rical intportance.  The  Burgundians,  the  Visigoths,  and  iJie 
Franks,  ulon^  desorvo  to  ho.  cnuniod  among  our  ancestors. 
The  Biir^ui)(iiuns  definiljvely  estubUshcd  themselves  in  Gaul 
between  ihu  years  4U0  and  413  ;  they  occupied  tlie  country 
between  (he  Jura,  the  SaOne,  and  the  Durance;  Lyons  was 
the  centre  of  their  dominioH.  The  Visigoths,  between  the 
years  412  and  '150,  spread  themselves  over  the  provinces 
bounded  by  tiie  Rhone,  and  even  over  tho  left  bank  of  iho 
Rhune  to  the  south  of  llie  Durance,  the  Loire,  and  the  Pyre- 
nees; tlieir  kinii  resiJt^d  ut  Toulouse.  The  Franks,  Ijctween 
the  years  481  and  500,  advanced  in  the  north  of  Gaul,  and 
catahlished  themselves  between  tho  Rhine,  the  Scheldt,  and 
the  Loire,  wjlhout  including  Brittany  and  the  western  por- 
t'luaa  of  Normandy  ;  Ciovis  liad  ^liui^sons  and  Paris  for  hia 
capitals.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  fifih  century,  was  nccom. 
plished  the  definilivo  occupation  of  tho  territory  of  Gaul  by 
the  three  great  German  tribes. 

The  condition  of  Gaul  was  not  exactly  the  same  in  it3 
various  ports,  nnd  imder  the  dominion  of  these  three  nations. 
There  were  remarkable  ditrercnccs  between  them.  The 
Franks  were  fur  more  loreign,  German,  and  barbarouB,  than 

tthe  Burguudians  and  the  Goths.  Before  their  entrance  into 
Gaul,  these  last  \md  hu'l  ancient  relations  with  the  Ronioua; 
7"""' " 
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familiar  with  the  Roman  manners  and  population.  We  may 
■ay  almost  as  much  for  the  Burguudians.  Moreover,  the  two 
nations  had  lone  been  Christians.  The  Franks,  on  the  con- 
trary, arrived  Irom  Gcrmtiny  in  the  condition  of  pagans  and 
enemies.  Those  portions  of  Gnul  which  ihey  occupied  be- 
came  deeply  sensible  of  this  dilTerence,  which  is  described 
with  truth  and  vivBciiy  in  the  seventh  of  the  "  Lectures  upon 
the  History  of  France,"  of  M.  Augusiin  Thierry.  I  am  in- 
clined, however,  to  believe  that  it  was  less  important  tlian  has 
been  commonly  supposed.  If  I  du  not  err,  Itie  Roman  pro. 
vinces  dit^fcred  more  among  themselves  thun  did  the  nations 
which  had  conquered  them.  You  have  already  seen  how 
much  more  civilized  was  soutliurn  thatt  norLlieni  Gaul,  Jiuw 
much  more  thickly  covered  wiih  population,  towns,  monu- 
ments,  and  roads.  Had  the  Visigoths  tirrived  in  as  barbarous 
a  condition  as  thut  of  tlie  Franks,  their  barbarii^m  would  yet 
have  been  fur  less  visible  and  luss  pouerful  in  Gallia  Nur- 
bonensis  and  inAquitania;  Roman  civilizalion  would  much 
sooner  have  absorbed  and  alieretl  Lhem.  This,  I  believe,  is 
what  happened  ;  nml  the  dltrerciu  etrfcls  which  accompanied 
the  three  conquesLs  reflulU'iJ  rather  from  the  iJiilerences  of  the 
conquered  than  from  that  of  the  couquerors. 

Besides,  this  dilTcrence,  sennible  so  long  as  we  coufmc  our. 
selves  to  a  very  general  viow  of  things,  becomes  eflhccd,  or 
at  least  very  difficult  to  be  perceived,  when  we  go  farther  on 
with  the  study  of  the  society.  It  may  be  said  that  ihc  Franks 
were  more  barbarous  than  the  Visigoths ;  but,  ihat  bfing  said, 
we  must  stop,  in  what  consisted  the  piteilive  dillertnces  he- 
twet'n  tho  two  ppoples.  in  iiislituiiuns,  ideas,  ami  relulions  of 
classes  ?  No  precise  record  contains  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. Finally,  the  dilVorence  of  condiiioti  in  the  provinces  of 
Uaul,  Uiat  didijrcnce,  at  least,  which  was  referable  to  their 
masters,  soon  disappeared  or  became  grcuiiy  lessened.  About 
the  year  534,  the  country  of  the  Burguudians  fell  undfT  tho 
yoke  of  the  Franks  ;  betwuea  the  years  507  and  54'2,  that  of 
tho  Vitiiguliis  became  subiL-cl  tci  ni-arly  the  saints  fut'!.  In  tin; 
middle  of  the  sixth  century,  the  Frank  rncr.  had  sprrnd  it.sclt 
and  obtained  dominion  througtiout  Gaul.  The  Visigoths  still 
p(*6sci^'d  a  part  of  Langucdoc,  and  still  disputed  the  pusses- 
si'in  of  some  towns  at  iho  i6o{  of  the  Pyrenees;  but,  properly 
0|ieakin>r,  Brittany  excepted,  the  whole  of  Gaul  was,  if  no! 
giiverned,  at  least  overrun  by  tho  Franks. 

il  is  wi'h  '.he  Gaul  of  this  epoch  that  1  desire  to  make  vru 
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Acquaintetl ;  il  is  itio  state  of  (inul  &L>oul  Iho  Ia:it  half  of  tbc 
sixth  century,  and»  above  all,  of  FrankUh  Gaul,  thai  i  shall 
DOW  endeavor  to  describe.  Any  attempt  to  assign  a  more 
precise  date  to  this  description  would  be  \'ain  and  fertile  in 
errors.  No  doubt  there  was  still,  nl  this  epoch,  much  variety 
in  the  condition  of  the  Gaulish  provinces;  but  1  shall  attempt 
lo  estimate  it  no  farther,  remaining  satisfied  with  having 
warned  you  of  its  existence. 

It  seenis  to  me  that  people  corninonly  form  10  tben>selres 
a  very  false  idea  of  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  and  of  the 
extent  and  rapidity  of  its  eflects.  You  have,  in  your  reading 
upon  this  subject,  of^en  met  with  the  words  inundationy  earths 
quaJcCt  confiagration.  These  arc  the  terms  which  have  been 
employed  to  characterize  this  revolution.  I  think  that  they 
are  deceptive,  that  they  in  no  way  represent  the  manner  in 
which  this  invasion  occurred,  nor  its  immediate  results.  Ex- 
aggeration is  natural  to  human  language;  words  express  the 
impressions  which  man  receives  from  facts,  rather  thiin  the 
rnclH  themselves;  il  is  after  havini^  passed  ihrouf^b  the  mind 
of  man,  and  according  to  the  impressions  which  they  have 
produced  thereupon,  that  facts  are  described  and  named. 
Hut  the  impression  is  never  the  complete  and  faithful  imago 
of  the  fact.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  individual,  which  the  fad 
is  not  J  great  events,  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  people,  for  in- 
stance,  are  related  by  those  who  have  been  personally  affected, 
as  victhns,  actors,  or  spectators  :  I  hey  relate  the  event  as  thoy 
have  seen  it;  they  characterize  it  according  to  what  Ihey 
have  known  or  undergone.  He  who  has  seen  his  house  or 
his  village  burnt,  will,  perhaps,  call  the  invasion  a  conflagra- 
lion;  to  the  thought  of  another,  it  will  be  found  arrayed  ii 
the  form  of  a  deluge  or  nn  eanliquake.  Thet>c  images  an 
true,  but  are  of  a  truth  which,  if  I  may  .ho  express  myself,  iu 
full  of  prejudice  and  egoism  ;  they  re-produce  the  impressions 
cfsome  few  men;  they  nre  not  expressions  of  the  fact  in  its 
entire  extern,  nor  of  the  manner  in  which  it  imprewed  the 
whole  of  the  country'. 

Such,  moreover,  is  the  instinctive  poetry  ol'  ihe  humai. 
mind,  that  il  receives  from  facts  an  impression  wliich  is  live- 
lier and  greater  than  are  the  facts  themselves;  it  is  its  ten 
dency  to  extend  and  ennoble  them  ;  they  arc  for  it  but 
matter  which  it  fashions  and  forms,  n  theme  upon  which  il 
exercises  itself,  and  from  which  it  draws,  or  rather  over  whicb 
"1  sprrnds,  l>eTiulies  and  rfTert-*  which  were   not   reiiUv  there 
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rUus,  Q  doublo  and  contrary  cause  fills  language  with  jllu- 
uon ;  under  a  material  point  of  view,  facts  are  greater  than 
man,  and  he  perceives  and  descrilws  of  them  only  that  whicb 
strikes  him  personally;  under  the  moral  point  of  view,  man 
J9  greater  than  facta ;  and,  in  describing  ihem,  he  lends  ihem 
something  of  his  own  greatness. 

This  is  what  we  must  never  foT'^rl  in  sUHiying  history, 
particularly  in  reading  contemporary  doeum<Mirs ;  they  are 
at  once  incompI(?to  and  exaggerated  ;  they  omit  and  nmpUfy : 
we  must  always  distrust  the  iuipressinn  conveyed  hy  ihent. 
both  as  too  narrow  and  as  Ickj  poetical ;  wo  must  boitj  add  to 
and  take  from  it.  Nowhere  docs  this  double  error  appear 
more  strongly  than  in  the  narratives  of  the  Germanic  inva- 
sion;  the  words  hy  which  it  has  been  de-scribed  in  no  way 
represent  it. 

The  invasion,  or  rather,  the  invasions,  were  events  which 
were  essentially  partial,  local,  and  momentary.  A  band  ar- 
rived, usually  far  from  nimierourt  ;  the  most  jtowerful,  those 
who  founded  kingdoms,  as  the  band  of  Clovis,  scarcely  num- 
bered from  5,U0O  to  8,000  men  ;  the  entire  nation  of  the  Bur- 
gundians  did  not  exceed  60,000  men.  It  rapidly  over-ron  a 
limited  territory;  ravaged  a  district;  attacked  a  city,  and 
sometimes  retreated,  carrying  away  its  booty,  and  sometimes 
settled  somewhere,  always  careful  not  to  rJisperso  itself  ti>o 
much.  We  know  with  what  facility  and  pmmptitude  such 
events  accomplish  themselves  and  disappi^ar.  Houses  are 
burnt,  fields  are.  devastated,  cmps  carried  olF,  men  killed  or 
led  away  prisoners:  all  this  evil  over,  at  the  end  of  a  few 
days  the  wuves  close,  the  ripple  subsides,  individual  sutferings 
are  forgotten,  society  returns,  at  least  in  appearance,  to  its 
former  state.  This  was  Ih^  condition  of  things  in  Gaul  dur- 
ing the  fourth  century. 

But  we  also  know  that  the  human  society,  that  society 
which  wo  call  a  people,  is  not  n  simple  juTta-[Wsitinn  of  iso- 
lated and  fugitive  existence:  were  it  nothing  more,  the  inva- 
sions  of  the  barbarians  would  imt  have  pnxluced  the  impression 
which  the  documents  of  the  epoch  depict;  for  a  long  wh'le 
the  number  of  places  and  men  that  sulfered  llierefrom  was 
tar  inferior  to  the  numbGr  of  ihose  who  escaped.  But  the 
•social  life  of  each  man  is  not  eoncenirated  in  the  material 
ypace  which  is  its  theatre,  nor  in  the  passing  nionient ;  it 
extends  itself  to  all  the  relations  which  he  has  contracted  upon 
Jid'erenl  points  of  the   land  ;   and   not  only  to  those   relation* 
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which  ho  has  contracted,  but  also  to  those  whica  he  migh 
contract,  or  can  even  coQceive  the  possibility  of  contracting; 
it  embraces  not  only  the  prcbeut,  but  the  I'uture ;  man  livei 
in  a  thousand  spots  which  he  does  not  inhabit,  io  a  ihousand 
nwrnenta  which,  as  yet,  are  not ;  and  if  this  development  of 
his  life  is  cut  oti'  from  him,  if  he  is  forced  to  confine  himaelf 
to  tlie  narrow  limits  of  his  material  and  actual  existence,  to 
isolate  liimselfin  space  and  lime,  social  Ute  is  mutilated,  and 
society  ia  no  more. 

And  this  was  the  eirect  of  the  invasions,  of  those  appa. 
ritions  of  barbaroud  hordes,  stiurt,  it  is  true,  and  limited,  but 
reviving  withuut  cessation,  everywhere  ixjssible,  and  always 
imminent:  ihey  dnstroyed.  Isl,  all  regular,  habitual,  and  easy 
correspondence  between  the  various  parts  of  the  territory  ; 
2d,  all  security,  all  sure  prospect  of  the  future;  they  broke 
the  ties  which  bound  together  the  inhabiianta  of  the  same 
country,  the  moments  of  tlio  same  lifej  they  isolated  men, 
&nd  the  days  of  each  man.  In  many  places,  and  for  many 
years,  the  aspect  of  the  country  niiglil  remain  the  same;  but 
the  social  organization  was  attacked,  the  members  no  longer 
held  Ir'gother,  the  muscles  no  longer  played,  the  blood  no 
longer  circulated  freely  or  surely  in  tlie  veins:  the  disease 
iippuiired  someumea  at  one  poinl»  snmelimes  nt  another:  a 
town  was  pillaged,  n  road  rendered  impa:»sable,  a  bridge 
destroyed;  such  or  such  u  coniinunication  ceased;  the  cul- 
ture of  tl  e  land  bfcainc  imjKissihIc  in  such  or  such  a  district: 
in  a  word,  the  organic  harmony,  (be  general  activity  of  the 
social  bcnly,  were  each  day  fetLured  und  disturbe<l ;  each  day 
dissolution  and  paralysis  made  some  new  advance. 

Thns  was  Rijman  socdoty  duMroyed  in  Guul ;  not  ns  a 
valley  is  rnvaj^'ed  by  a  torrent,  but  us  thf  oiosl  solid  brjdy  is 
disorganized  by  the  continual  intihrntion  of  h  foreign  subslanof^. 
Between  all  the  members  of  the  stale,  between  nil  the  nv% 
ments  of  the  life  of  each  man,  ibe  barbarians  ctmliiiualty  in- 
truded themselves,  i  lulrly  endeavored  Ut  |»ainl  to  you  the 
disnicmberincnt  of  the  Roman  empire,  tin:  impossibiliiy  undei 
which  its  masters  fijund  thomselvos  of  hulding  together  the 
dilFert-nt  parts,  and  how  tijo  iiiiperiul  administration  wiui 
obliged  to  retire  spontaneously  from  Britain,  from  Gaul, 
incapable  of  resisting  the  dissolmion  of  that  vast  body. 
What  occurred  in  live  Empire  occurred  ei]uully  in  each  pro- 
vince ;  as  the  Empire  hud  sutTured  disorganization,  so  did  each 
prov^ince  ;  the  cantons,  the   towns  deinehed  tft'^msulves,  ntid 
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returned  to  a  local  and  isolated  exuitonce.  The  invasiou 
operated  everywhere  in  the  same  manner,  and  everywhert 
pruduced  the  Hame  efTeots.  Alt  the  ties  by  which  Rome  had 
beeij  enabled,  after  so  many  efforis,  to  combine  together  the 
dilTerent  parts  of  the  world  ;  thai  great  system  of  administra- 
tion, of  imposts,  of  recruiting,  of  public  works,  of  roads,  had 
not  been  able  to  support  itself.  There  nmioined  of  it  nothing 
but  what  could  subsist  in  an  isolated  and  local  condition,  that 
18  to  say,  nothing  but  the  wrecks  of  tlie  municipal  system. 
The  inhabitanLs  shut  tliemselves  up  in  the  towns,  where  tliey 
continued  to  govern  themselves  nearly  as  they  had  done  ol 
old,  with  the  same  rights,  by  the  same  institutions.  A  thou- 
sand circumstances  prove  this  concentration  of  £iocicty  in 
towns;  here  is  one  which  has  been  little  noticed.  Under  tlie 
Roman  administration,  it  is  the  governors  of  provinces,  the 
consuls,  the  correctors,  the  presidents  who  fill  the  scene,  and 
reappear  continually  in  the  laws  nrtd  history  ;  in  the  sixth 
century,  their  names  become  nmch  more  rare  ;  we,  indeed," 
siUl  meet  with  dukes  and  counia,  to  whom  the  government  oi' 
tlie  provinces  was  conluled  ;  the  barbarian  kin^j^s  strove  lo 
inherit  the  Roman  administration,  to  pifscrve  the  same  olhcers, 
and  to  induce  their  power  lo  llow  iti  the  same  channels;  but 
ihey  suceeederi  only  very  incnmnlrlcly,  and  willi  ^ront  dis- 
order;  their  dukes  were  rather  military  chiefs  than  adminis- 
trators; it  is  nmnifcst  tlmt  the  c^overnors  of  provinces  had  no 
longer  ihc  same  importance,  and  no  longer  played  the  same 
part ;  the  governors  of  towns  now  hlled  history  ;  the  majority 
of  these  counts  of  Chilperic,  of  Gonlran,  of  Tlieodebert, 
whose  exactions  are  related  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  are  counts 
of  towns  established  within  their  walls,  and  by  the  side  of 
ihoir  bishop.  I  should  exa(;^erate  were  I  to  say  that  the 
province  disappeared,  but  it  bectinie  disorganized,  niid  lost  nil 
consistency,  and  almost  all  reality.  The  towns,  tfie  primnive 
elements  of  the  Roman  world,  survived  almost  alont:  amidst 
its  luin.  The  rural  districts  bccatr»o  the  prey  of  thti  harhu- 
nans  ;  it  was  ihoro  thui  they  esiabliKhoii  ihemselvf  h  wiih  tlioir 
men  ;  it  was  there  that  they  wt^ru  about  tu  ifUriMkitc  by 
degrees  totally  new  institutions,  and  a  new  organizution,  bul 
all  tlien  the  rural  districts  will  occupy  scarcely  any  place  in 
-x>ciety  ;  they  will  be  but  the  theatre  of  excursions,  pillages, 
:ind  misery. 

Even  within  the  towns  the  ancient  society  was  far  froir 
maintaining  itself  strong  and  entire.     Amidst  the  movemeii 
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3f  the  iuvasions,  the  towns  wcro  regarded  above  all  as  for. 
tresses ;  the  population  shut  themselves  therein  to  escnpt 
from  the  hordes  which  ravaged  the  country.  When  the  bar- 
barous  immigration  was  somewhat  diminished^  when  the  «ew 
people  had  planted  themselves  upon  the  territory,  the  towns 
8till  remained  fortresses:  in  place  of  having  to  defend  theiiu 
scWes  against  the  wandering  liordes,  they  had  to  defend  them- 
selves nj^ainsl  their  nelghhors,  upninsl  the  greedy  and  tur- 
bulent jjossessors  of  the  sinTonntlinj^  country.  There  wa« 
therefore  little  security  behind  (firtsp  weak  ramparts.  Towns 
are  unquestionably  centres  of  population  and  of  tabor, 
but  under  certain  conditions  ;  under  the  condition,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  country  population  cultivate  lor  ihcni ;  on 
the  other,  that  an  extended  and  active  commerce  consume  the 
products  of  the  cilizens'  labor.  If  af^riculturt^  and  commerce 
decay,  towns  must  decay  ;  their  pros[>erity  and  their  powef 
cannot  be  i«olate<i.  Now  you  have  just  seen  into  what 
a  condition  the  rural  districtn  of  (raul  liad  fallen  in  the  sixth 
century  ;  the  towns  were  able  to  escape  for  some  time,  but 
from  day  to  day  the  evil  threatened  to  conquer  Iheni.  Finally, 
it  did  conquer  them,  and  very  soon  this  Idst  wreck  of  the 
Empire  sf-ejned  stricken  with  the  same  weakness,  and  a  prey 
to  the  same  dissolution. 

Such,  in  the  sixth  century,  were  the  general  elTects  of  the 
invasion  and  establishment  of  the  barbarians  upon  Roman 
society ;  that  was  the  condition  in  which  they  had  placed  it. 
Let  us  now  inquire,  what  was  the  consequence  of  these  facts, 
with  regard  to  the  second  element  of  motlern  civilizniion,  the 
German  society  itself? 

.\  great  mistake  lies  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  reseaiohea 
which  have  bean  made  upnn  this  subject.  The  institutions 
of  the  Germans  have  been  studied  in  Germany,  and  then  irtins- 
porte<J  just  as  they  were  itilo  Gaul,  in  the  train  of  the  Ger- 
mans. It  has  been  ftssiimed  that  the  German  society  was  in 
much  thp  same  condition  after  as  before  iho  conquest;  and 
persons  have  reasoned  from  this  postulate  in  determining  the 
influence  of  the  conquest,  end  in  o^ssigning  to  it  its  part  in  ihe 
dev(;lopment  of  modern  civillzntion.  Nothing  can  be  moie 
false  and  more  deceptive.  The  German  society  was  modified, 
iefaceri,  difisolvf»d,  by  the  invasion,  no  less  then  ihe  Roman 
society.  In  this  great  commotion  a  wreck  was  all  thai 
remained  to  each ;  the  social  organization  of  the  conquerors 
pc^Hshed  like  that  of  the  conquered. 
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Two  societies — at  boUom  perhaps  more  like  encn  other  than 
has  been  supposed,  distinct,  nevertheless — subsisted  in  Ger- 
many :  first,  the  society  of  the  colony  or  tribe,  lending  to  o 
■eJentary  condition,  and  existing  upon  a  limited  territory 
which  it  cultivated  by  means  of  laborers  and  slaves;  second 
the  society  of  the  warfuring  horde,  accidentally  grouped  around 
some  famous  chief,  and  Iradin^  a  wandering  life.  This  mnni- 
festly  results  from  the  facts  which  I  have  already  describdl 
to  you. 

To  the  first  of  tlieso  two  societies,  to  the  tribes,  are,  in  a 
certain  measure,  applicable  those  descriptions  ofthe  condition  of 
the  ancient  Grermnns  by  modern  Germans,  concerning  wnich  J 
have  already  spoken.  When,  in  fact,  a  tribe,  small  in  number 
as  were  all  the  tribes,  occupied  a  limited  territory  ;  when  each 
head  of  a  family  was  established  upon  hisdomaia,  in  the  midst 
rif  his  people,  the  social  organisation  which  has  been  described 
by  these  writers  mipht  well  exist,  if  not  completfly  and 
effectively,  at  least  in  the  rouj^h  sketch;  the  assembly  of  pro- 
prietors, of  heads  of  families,  decid^jil  upon  all  matters;  each 
horde  had  its  own  assembly  ;  justice  wnsdispenserltothem  by 
the  freemen  Iheinselves,  under  the  direction  of  tlie  aged; 
a  kind  of  public  jJolity  might  arise  between  the  confederate 
hordes  ;  free  institutions  were  then  under  the  form  in  which 
we  meet  them  tn  the  infancy  of  nations. 

The  orijanixalion  of  the  warfarin^  band  was  diriorent ; 
another  principle  prpsidnd  in  it,  iho  principle  of  the  patronage 
of  the  chief,  of  aristocrntic  cltnntship,  and  military  subordina- 
tion.  It  is  with  regret  Ihnt  I  niiike  use  of  these  last  wortls  ; 
they  an  ill  suited  to  harbiiriun  hordes  ;  yet,  however 
barbarian  men  may  l)e,  a  kind  of  discipline  necessarily  in 
troduccs  itself  between  the  chief  and  his  warriors;  ami  in 
this  case  there  must  assuredly  exist  more  arbitrary  authority. 
more  forced  ol>ediencp,  than  in  associations  whicli  have  noi 
war  for  their  object.  The  German  warfaring  band  iherefon- 
2Dntained  a  political  element  that  was  not  possessed  by  Om* 
tribe.  At  tlic  same  time,  however,  its  freedom  was  great  :  \u> 
•nan  engaged  therein  against  his  will  ;  the  Gorman  wns  Ixirii 
within  his  tribe,  and  thus  belonged  to  a  situation  which  wns 
Id  one  of  his  choice  :  the  warrior  chose  his  chief  and  tiis 
:x)mpanionR,  and  undertook  nothing  but  with  the  consent  o( 
His  own  free  will,  besides,  in  the  l)osom  of  the  warfariog 
band,  the  inequality  was  not  groat  between  the  chiefs  and 
(heir  men  ;  thnre  was  nothing  more  than  the  natural  inequality 
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of  strength,  skilli  or  courage  ;  an  inequality  which  al\cr»urd: 
becomes  fruilful,  and  which  proiluoes  sooner  or  later  imnienae 
results,  but  which,  at  the  outset  of  society,  displays  itseli 
only  in  very  narrow  limited.  Althuugh  the  chief  hud  the 
largest  share  of  the  l>ooty,  alihough  he  possessed  more  horsos 
and  mere  arms,  lie  was  not  so  superior  in  riches  to  his  com- 
panions as  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  thein  without  tiioir  con« 
sent ;  each  warrior  entered  tlie  association  with  his  strength 
and  his  courage,  differing  very  little  from  the  others,  and  al 
liberty  to  leave  it  whenever  he  pleased. 

Such  were  the  two  primitive  Gennun  societies:  what  did 
ihcy  become  by  the  fact  of  the  invasion?  what  chan^ 
did  it  necessarily  work  upon  them  ?  3y  ascertaining  this 
alone  it  is  that  we  can  learn  what  Gcrmuu  society  truiy  was 
after  its  transplantation  to  thfi  Roman  soil. 

The  characteristic  fact,  the  grand  result  of  the  invasion,  aa 
regards  the  Uernuuis,  was  their  changu  to  the  condition  of 
proprietors,  the  cessation  of  tlie  wandering  life,  and  the  defi- 
nitive establishment  of  the  agricultural  life. 

This  fact  accomplished  itself  gradually,  slowly,  and  un- 
L'^iually  ;  the  wandering  Yiih  contiuueii  for  a  long  lime  in  Gaul, 
III  lcia.st  it  so  conlinufd  for  a  great  number  of  the  Germans. 
Nevertheless,  when  we  have  estimated  all  tliesc  delays  and 
disorders,  we  see  that,  in  llie  ejid,  tlie  conquerors  became  pro- 
prietors,  that  ihcy  aiiached  iheiiisolvta  to  ihe  soil,  that  landed 
[Mippcrty  was  the  essential  element  of  the  new  ^cial  stale. 

Whiit  were  the  coosequeacea  of  litis  single  fact,  as  regards 
ihc  regulation  of  the  warfaring  band  and  of  thetril)e  ? 

As  to  the  tribe,  remember  what  I  have  told  you  of  tlia 
manner  of  its  territorial  establishment  in  Germany,  of  tho 
manner  in  which  the  villages  were  constructed  and  disposid. 
Tim  population  was  not  condensed  therein  ;  each  family,  eiich 
habilalion  was  isolated  ajid  surrounded  with  a  plot  of  culti- 
vated  ground.  It  is  ihuH  that  iiutiunH,  who  liave  only 
arrived  at  this  ilegn^c  of  civili/.iition,  arrange  thetnaelvesi 
avcn  when  they  lead  a  stdcntary  life. 

When  the  tribe  wui<  Iransphinted  to  the  soil  of  Gaul,  thp 
habitations  became  yci  further  dis|jcrseii ;  ihe  chiefs  of  fuinilies 
established  themselves  at  a  much  greater  distance  fixim  one 
another ;  they  occupied  vast  domains  ;  their  houses  afterwards 
t»ccame  castle?.  The  villages  which  furnied  themselves  around 
tliem  were  no  longer  peopled  with  men  who  were  free,  who 
were  their  equals,  but  with  Ifihnrcrs  wht»  wrrr^  attached  to 
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iheir  laiidd.  Thus,  in  its  material  relations, lie  tribe  became 
dissolved  by  the  single  fact  of  its  new  csUbli»hineiit. 

You  may  easily  gue^  wliat  eiiect  this  sin>(ie  change  was 
calculated  to  exert  u|X)n  its  institutions.  The  assembly  of  free- 
men, wherein  all  things  were  debated,  was  now  got  together 
with  much  greater  difficulty.  So  long  ha  they  had  lived 
near  to  one  another,  there  was  no  iieod  of  any  great  art,  or 
wise  combinations^  in  order  that  they  might  treat  in  common  of 
their  afTairs ;  but  when  a  population  in  Hcuttered,  in  orier  that 
the  principles  and  forms  of  free  institutions  may  remain 
appHcablo  to  it,  great  social  development  is  necessary,  riches, 
intuUigcuoe,  in  short,  a  thousand  things  are  necessary,  which 
were  wanting  to  the  German  horde,  tranitportod  suddenly 
lo  a  territory  far  more  extcusive  than  that  which  it 
had  hitherto  occupied.  Tlio  system  which  regulated  ila 
existence  in  Germany  now  perislied.  In  Inoking  over  tht 
most  ancient  Germnn  laws — lliose  of  the  AUemunni,  Boii, 
and  Franks — we  see  that,  originally,  the  assembly  of  freemen 
in  each  district  was  held  very  frequently,  at  first,  every  weelt, 
and  afterwanls,  every  month.  All  questions  were  carried 
before  it;  iudgments  were  given  there,  and  not  only  criminal, 
but  also  civil  judgments :  almost  all  acts  of  civil  life  were 
done  in  its  presence,  as  sales,  donations,  i5tc.  When  once  the 
tribe  was  established  in  Gaul,  the  assemblies  became  rare  and 
ditBcult ;  so  dinicult,  that  it  was  necessary  to  employ  furco 
to  make  tiio  freemen  attend  :  this  is  the  object  of  many 
legal  decrees.  And  if  you  pass  suddeuly  from  tlio  f.iurlti 
tf)  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  you  Hiid  that  at  tlus  lust 
epoch  there  were  in  each  county  hut  three  assemblies  ol  free- 
men in  the  year :  und  these  nut  regularly  kept,  as  is  proved 
by  some  of  Charlemagne *s  laws. 

If  other  proofs  were  necessary,  here  is  one  which  deserves 
to  be  noticed.  When  the  asacu»blies  were  frequent,  freonKMi, 
under  the  name  of  rnchimhurgij  arhiiuannit  boni  hnmhten, 
and  in  various  fljnns,  decided  upon  alEiirs.  When  they  no 
lunger  attended,  i(  bceuirie  necessary,  upon  urgent  occasions, 
(0  supply  their  places  ;  and  thus  we  sec,  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century,  the  frt^cmen  replaced  in  judicial  fimctions  by 
permanent  juJgeH,  The  scahiniy  or  aheritTs  of  Charlemagne, 
were  regular  judges.  In  eacli  county,  five,  seven,  or  ninefree- 
itien  were  appointed  by  the  count,  or  other  local  magistral©, 
and  charged  to  present  themselves  at  the  assembly  of  the 
ro^inlry  to  decide    u|x>n  cases.     The   primitive   institutioiw 
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vcre  beoome  impncticable,  «od  the  judicial  pover  {-aneo 
from  the  people  to  the  mtgxatntfs. 

Such  was  the  state  into  which  the  first  element  of  Germnu 
society,  the  oolonr  or  tribe,  fell  aAer  the  invasion  and  under 
its  influence.  Politically  speaking,  it  was  disorganized,  as 
Roooan  aociety  had  been.  As  to  the  warfarioff  bandj  (kcts 
acoocnplisfaed  themselves  in  another  wa\%  and  under  a  diflereni 
form,  but  with  the  same  results. 

\Vhen  a  band  arriTpd  anj-where,  and  took  possearion  of  the 
laud,  or  of  a  portion  of  it,  we  must  not  believe  that  this  occu- 
pation took  place  systematically,  or  that  the  territory  was 
divided  by  lots,  and  that  each  warrior  received  one. 
proportionate  to  his  importance  or  his  rank.  The  chie£ 
of  the  band,  or  the  different  chiefs  who  were  united  id  it, 
appropriated  to  themselves  vast  domains.  The  greater  port 
of  the  warriors  who  had  followed  them  continued  to  live 
around  them,  with  them,  and  at  their  tabic,  witttout  possessing 
any  properly  which  belonged  especially  to  them.  The  band 
did  not  dissolve  into  individuals  of  whom  each  becan)e  a  pro- 
prietor ;  the  most  considerable  warriors  entered  almost  alooe 
into  this  situation.  Had  they  dispersed  themselves,  in  order 
that  each  one  might  establish  himself  upon  a  spot  of  tlio 
territory,  their  safety  amidst  the  original  population  would 
have  been  compromised  ;  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
remain  united  in  groups.  Moreover,  it  was  by  the  life  in 
common  that  the  pleasures  of  the  barbarians,  gamin^i  the 
chase,  and  banquets,  could  alone  subsist.  How  could  they 
have  resigned  themselves  to  isolation  ?  Isolation  is  only 
supportable  in  a  laborious  condition ;  man  cannot  remain  idle 
and  alone.  Now,  the  barbarians  were  essentially  idle  ;  ihcy 
therefore  required  to.  live  together,  and  many  companions 
remained  about  their  chief,  leading  upon  his  domains  pretty 
nearly  the  same  life  which  they  had  led  before  in  his  train. 
But  from  these  circumstances  it  arose  that  their  relative 
situation  was  completely  altered.  Very  soon  a  prodigious 
inequality  sprang  up  between  them  :  their  inequality  no  longer 
consisted  in  some  personal  ditTercncc  of  strength  or  of  courage, 
or  in  a  more  or  less  considerable  share  of  cattle,  slave*,  or 
valuable  goods.  The  chief,  become  a  great  proprietor,  dis- 
posed  of  many  of  the  means  of  power ;  the  others  were  always 
simple  warriors ;  and  the  more  the  ideas  of  property  established 
and  eyicnded  themselves  in  men's  minds,  the  more  was  in- 
equality  with  its  effects,  developed.     At  thi-*  period  we  find 
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i  zre&t  number  of  freemen  falling  by  degrees  mto  a  vcf)' 
mierior  position.  The  laws  speak  constantly  of  freemen,  of 
Ftanks,  living  upon  the  lands  of  another,  and  reduced  almost 
to  the  situation  of  the  laborers.'  The  band,  regarded  as  a 
peculiar  society,  reposed  upon  two  facts — the  voluntary  asso- 
cinuon  of  the  warriors  in  order  to  lead  in  common  a  wander- 
ing  life,  and  their  equality.  These  two  facts  perished  in  the 
results  of  the  invasion.  On  one  hand,  the  wandering  life 
ended — on  the  other,  inequality  introduced  itself,  and  Jo- 
oreosed  from  day  to  day,  among  the  sedentary  warriors,  ' 
The  progressive  parcelling  out  of  lands,  during  the  three 
centuries  after  the  invasion,  did  not  change  this  result. 
There  are  none  of  you  who  have  not  heard  of  the  fees 
that  the  king,  or  the  great  chiefs  who  occupied  a  vast 
territory,  distributed  to  their  men,  to  attach  them  to  their 
aervice,  or  to  recompense  them  for  services  done.  This 
practioe,  in  projHjrtion  us  it  exlciidpd,  produced,  upon  what 
remained  of  the  warfaring  band,  elTecls  analogous  to  those 
which  I  have  pointed  out  to  you.  On  one  hand,  the 
warrior  upon  whom  the  chiuf  had  conferred  the  fee,  dc 
parted  to  inhabit  it, — a  new  source  of  isolation  and  indivi- 
duality ;  on  the  other,  this  warrior  hud  usually  a  certain  num- 
ber of  men  attached  to  him  ;  or  he  sought  and  Ibund  men  who 
would  come  to  live  with  him  upon  his  domain  ; — anew  source 
of  inequality.  Such  were  the  general  eftects  of  the  invasion 
upon  the  two  ancient  Germanic  societies,  the  tribe  and  the 
wandering  band.  They  became  equally  disorganized,  and 
entered  upon  totally  different  situations,  upon  totally  now 
relations.  In  order  to  bind  them  among  tht-mselves  anew, 
in  order  to  form  society  anew,  and  to  deduce  from  that  society 
a  government,  it  became  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  other 
principles,  to  other  institutions.  Dissolved,  like  Roman 
■ociety,  German  society,  in  like  manner,  fumishrd  to  the 
society  which  followed  it  nothing  but  wrecks. 

1  hope  tliat  these  expressions,  society  dttsohed^  society  ichich 
verUhedj  do  not  mislead  yon,  and  that  you  understand  tliom 
in  their  right  sense.  A  society  never  dissolves  itself,  but 
because  a  new  society  is  fermenting  and  forming  in  Its 
posom ;  the  concealed  work  it  is  there  going  on  which  tenilt 
o  separate  its  elements,  in  order  to  arrange  them  under  new 
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oombinaQoQS.  Such  a  disorganizalioa  shows  Utot  facts  are 
changed,  that  the  relations  and  dispositions  of  men  are  no 
longer  the  some  ;  that  other  principles  aiid  other  ibrma  ars 
ready  to  assume  the  predoiiitnancti.  Thus,  in  affirming  that 
in  the  sixth  century,  ancient  society,  Roman  as  well  as  Ger- 
man, was  dissolved  in  Gaul  by  the  results  of  the  invasion,  we 
say  that,  by  ihc  saine  causes,  at  tlie  same  epucli,  and  upon 
the  same  ground,  modern  society  began. 

We  have  no  moans  of  explaining  or  cloarly  contemplating 
this  first  labor ;  the  original  sources,  the  original  creation,  is 
profoundly  concealed,  and  docs  not  manifest  itself  outwardly 
until  later,  when  it  has  already  made  considerable  progress. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  ti>reseo  it ;  and  it  is  iinpurtAnl 
that  you  should  know,  at  once,  what  was  fermenting  and 
being  formed  beneath  this  general  dissolution  of  tiio  two 
elements  of  modern  society  j  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  this  in  few  words. 

The  Arst  fact  of  which  we  catch  a  glimpse  at  this  pen< 
is  a  certain  tendency  to  the  development  of  ruyalty.     Pel 
have  often  praised  barbarian  at  the  expense  of  modem  royalty^ 
wrongfully,  as  I  think :  in  the  ibuith  and  in  the  seventeentti 
centuries  this  word  expresses   two  institutions,  two  powersj 
which   are   profoundly  ditTcrenl   from   each   otlier.      Thei 
were,  indeed,  among  the  barbarians,  some  germs  of  hereditary 
royalty,  some  traces  of  a  religious  uharucler  inherent  in  cer- 
tain families  descended  from  the  tirst  chiefs  of  the  nations^^ 
from  heroes  become  gods.     There  can,  however,  be  no  doul 
but  tliat  choice,  election,  was  the  princifml  source  uf  royalty^ 
and  tliat  the  character  of  warlike  chiefs  predominates  in  th4 
barbarous  kings. 

When  they  were  transplanted  to  the  Roman  territory,  Iheiri 
ijiiuatiun  changed.  They  found  there  a  place  which  wa*^ 
empty,  namely,  that  of  tlie  emperors.  Power,  titles,  and 
machine  of  government  with  which  tJie  burbariuiis  wcr« 
acquainted,  and  of  kvhich  thoy  admired  the  splendor  and  soon 
appreciated  tlie  eflicacy,  were  there  ;  ihey  were,  of  coursei 
strongly  tempted  to  appropriate  these  advantages.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  aim  of  all  their  olfurts.  This  fact  apj>cAni 
everywhere:  Clovis,  ChildeUert,  GouLi-aii,  Chil|M?ric,  Ootaire, 
labored  incessantly  to  assume  the  nuiues  aiid  to  exercise  the 
rights  of  the  Empiric;  they  wislicd  to  dt^4l^bute  their  dukes 
attd  their  counts  as  the  emperors  had  di^ributcd  their  coo- 
subs,  tlwir  correctors,  and  their  presidents;  llicy  tried  -O  re* 
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eslabliah  all  that  system  of  taxes,  enlistment,  anJ  adiniiiistnu 
tion,  which  had  fallen  into  ruin,  lii  a  word,  barbario  royally, 
narrow  and  crude  as  it  was,  eadeavorcd  to  dcvelope  itself,  and 
fill,  in  some  measure,  the  enormous  frame  of  imperial  royalty. 

For  a  long  while  the  course  of  things  was  not  favorable  tc 
it,  and  iis  tirst  attempts  were  attended  with  little  success ; 
nevertheless,  we  may  see,  from  the  beginning,  that  something 
of  the  imperial  royalty  will  rejnain  to  il  ;  tliat  the  new 
royalty  will  by  and  bye  gatJier  a  portion  of  that  imperial 
inheritaDCc,  the  whole  of  which  it  desired  to  appropriate  at 
the  first ;  immediately  nf\er  the  invasion,  it  became  less  war- 
like, more  religious,  and  more  politic  than  it  hud  hitherto  been, 
that  is  to  say,  it  assumed  more  of  the  character  of  the  imperial 
royalty.  Here,  if  1  mistake  not,  is  tlie  firHt  great  fact  of  that 
labor  which  was  about  to  give  birth  to  tlie  new  society  ;  that 
fact  is  not  clearly  manifest  as  yet,  but  glimpses  of  it  are  easily 
to  be  caught. 

The  second  great  fact  is  the  birth  of  the  territorial  aris- 
tocracy. Property,  for  a  long  lime  after  the  soltlement  of 
the  barbarians,  seemed  uncertain,  fluctuating  and  confused, 
passing  from  one  hand  lu  another  with  surprising  rapidity. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  tliat  it  prepared  to  become  fixed  in 
the  same  hands,  and  to  regulato  itself.  The  tendency  of 
fees  is  to  become  hereditary  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles 
wiiich  oppose  it,  the  principle  of  inheritance  prevails  iherein 
more  and  more.  At  the  same  time  there  arose  between  the 
poaseeaors  of  the  fi^es  that  hierarchical  organizatiun  which 
afterwards  bccnnic  ifie  feudal  system.  We  must  not  trans- 
port into  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  the  feudalism  of  the 
thirteenth  ;  nothing  like  il  then  existed  ;  the  disorder  of  pro. 
perly  and  porHonul  relutions  was  infinitely  greater  than  under 
the  feudal  system  ;  nevertheless  all  things  concurred,  oji  the 
one  hand,  to  rendter  property  hxetl ;  on  the  oilier,  to  eonslitute 
the  society  of  the  proprietors  ai^cuniin^  to  a  certain  hierarchy* 
As  we  have  seen  royalty  dawning  from  the  end  of  the  sixth 
ceutury,  so  likewise,  we  may  discover,  from  that  period,  the 
dawn  of  feudalism. 

Finally,  a  third  fact  also  developed  iUsclf  at  this  epoch.  I 
have  engaged  your  atlcnlioii  with  tlie  state  of  the  church; 
you  have  seen  what  [>owcr  it  hod,  and  how  it  wsb,  so  to 
apeak,  the  sole  living  remnant  of  Roman  society.  When  the 
barbarians  were  established,  let  us  see  iu  what  situation  ttte 
ciniroh  found  itself,  or,  at  least,  what  that  situation  soon  be- 


•■ae.  Tbe  hahiy  wcae,  —  yoo  kaaWf  the  natoial  ehiaft<rf 
Ifaa  lovns  i  tlH7  gwwuttl  tke  people  Id  iKe  iniariar  of  Mdb 
citf.  they  rtpreMted  then  in  tfa»  pccMne*  oftlM  bttrburini^ 
tliejr  vcffe  Umst  ■— giiti  bIim  vithin,  wbA  ikmr  procaeion 
tfridHML  TW  clecgj  vera  therefore  deeply  rooted  in  tU- 
moaicipftl  sjAen,  thai  is  to  mj,  in  all  UmI  renuincd  of 
Roman  sociecj.  And  tiieT  very  aooa  atnick  root  in  other 
directioos;  the  bbbope  htnmr  the  eoanaellars  of  tbe  barbarom 
kings ;  they  ooooeeUed  tbexn  upoo  tbe  ocndoct  which  they 
ought  to  ohserre  towards  the  ranqiiisfaed  people,  upon  the 
ooone  they  onght  to  take  in  order  to  become  the  beifs  of 
the  Roman  emperors.  They  had  far  more  experience  and 
political  intelligeooe  than  ttie  barbarianft,  who  can>e  fresh 
from  Germany  ;  they  had  the  love  of  power,  they  had  been 
aocustomed  to  serve  and  to  profit  by  it.  They  were  thus  the 
oomaeUon  of  the  nascent  royalty,  while  they  remained  the 
magistrates  and  patrons  of  the  still  surrivin^  municipaliiv. 

Behold  them  coonectod  oo  the  one  hand  witli  the  people,  on 
the  other  with  thrones.  But  this  was  not  all ;  a  thirJ  position 
i>ow  opened  itself  to  them  ;  they  became  great  proprietors ; 
Itiey  entered  into  tliat  liierarchical  organization  of  manorial 
properly  which,  as  yet,  scarcely  existed  but  in  tendency  ;  ihey 
labored  to  occupy,  and  soon  succeeded  in  occupying,  a  con- 
siderable place  therein.  So  that  at  tliis  epoch,  while  yet  the 
new  society  was  in  its  first  rudiments,  the  church  was  already 
connected  with  all  its  parts,  was  everywhere  in  good  repute 
and  powerful ;  a  sure  sign  that  it  would  be  the  firel  to  attain 
dominion ;  as  happened. 

Suchwere  the  three  great  facts — obscure  ds  yet,  but  visible^— 
by  which  the  new  social  order  announced  itself,  at  the  end  of 
the  sixth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  ceniur)'.  It  is,  1 
believe,  impossible  to  mistake  them  ;  but,  in  recognizing  them, 
we  must  remember  that  neither  of  them  hod  as  yet  taki-n  the 
positi^m  and  the  form  which  it  wns  to  retain.  All  things 
were  still  mixed  and  confused  to  such  u  degree,  that  it 
must  have  been  impossible  for  tlie  shrewdest  sight  to  have 
discerned  any  of  the  characteristics  of  the  future.  1  ha^'e 
already  had  occasion  (o  say,  and  in  your  studies  you  have 
had  opportunities  of  becoming  convinced,  that  there  exists 
no  modern  system,  no  pretrnsion  to  power,  which  has  not 
discovered  grounds  for  its  legitimacy  iu  these  beginnings  of 
^ur  society.  Royalty  regards  itself  as  the  only  heir  of  the 
Roman  empire.     The  feudal  aristocracy  asserts  that,  at  that 
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time,  it  possessed  iho  entire  coiinlry,  men  and  lands  ;  iht 
towns  affirm  that  ihey  succeeded  to  all  the  rifjhta  of  the 
Romcin  municipLltties ;  the  clergy,  that  they  tlien  shared 
all  power.  This  singular  epoch  has  lent  itself  to  all  the  re- 
quirements of  party  spirit,  to  all  the  hypotheses  of  science  ;  it 
has  furnished  arguments  and  arms  to  nations,  to  kings,  to 
grandees,  to  priestji,  to  liberty  as  well  as  to  aristocracy,  to 
aristocracy  as  well  as  to  royalty. 

The  fact  is,  it  carried  all  things  in  its  bosom,  theocracy, 
monarchy,  oligarchy,  republics,  mixed  constitulions ;  and  all 
things  in  a  state  of  confusion  which  has  allowed  each  to  see 
all  that  it  chose  to  see  therein.  The  obscure  and  irregular 
fermentation  of  the  wrecks  of  former  socioly,  German  as  well 
as  Roman,  and  the  first  labors  of  tticir  transformation  into 
elements  of  llie  new  society,  conslitutcd  the  true  condition  of 
Gaul  durinn;  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  and  this  is  The 
only  character  we  can  assign  lo  it. 
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Object  of  the  lecture — Filsc  idea  of  the  Salic  law — HJjtorr  of  tl 
iormation  of  thii  law — Two  bypothesca  upon  this  matter — £ighte< 
manu-HcriptJi — Two  toxla  of  tbu  SaUc  law — M.  Wlarda'a  work  upon 
the  history  und  exposition  of  the  Salic  luw — Prefaces  attached  totb« 
miLnuscripta — Value  of  national  traditions  concerning  the  origta  and 
compUatioD  of  tiie  Salic  law— Cunceruing  its  tendencies — It  is  esseo- 
tioliy  a  penal  code — 1st.  Of  the  enumeration  and  definition  at  of- 
fenrea  in  the  Salic  law ;  2d.  Of  po-n&lties ;  3d.  Of  criminal  proee 
dure — Transitory  charticter  of  this  legislation. 

We  arc  to  occupy  ourselves  now  with  the  barbarian  laws, 
aod  especially  with  the  Salic  law,  upon  which  1  must  give 
certain  minute  details,  indispensable  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
character  of  this  law^  and  of  the  social  state  which  is  indicated 
thereby.  People  have  been  deeply,  and  for  a  long  whileT 
deceived  u[K)ii  this  }K>inl.  A  greatly  exaggerated  importance 
has  been  attribuLed  to  the  Salic  law.  You  are  acquainted 
with  the  reason  of  this  error  ;  you  know  that  at  the  accession 
of  P)iiUppe-le-Long,  and  during  tliu  struggle  of  Philippe-de- 
Valois  and  Edward  HI.  for  llic  crown  of  France,  the  Salic 
law  was  invoked  in  order  lo  prevent  the  succession  of  women, 
and  that,  from  that  liino,  it  has  bucn  celebrated  by  a  crowd 
of  writers,  as  the  first  source  of  our  public  law,  as  a  law 
always  in  vigor,  as  the  fuadamenlal  law  of  monarchy. 
Those  who  have  been  the  must  free  from  liiis  illusion,  as,  for 
example,  Montesquieu,  have  yet  experienced,  to  some  de-gree, 
its  influence,  and  have  spoken  of  the  Salic  law  with  a  respect 
which  it  is  assuredly  dilVicuU  to  feel  Inwards  it  when  we  attri- 
bute to  it  only  llie  place  that  it  really  holds  in  our  history. 
We  might  be  tempted  t;i  believe  that  the  majorily  of  ihe 
^B  writers  who  have  s^ioken  of  this  law  had  studied  neither  its 

^B  history  nor  its  scope  ;  that  they  were  equally  ignorant  of  iis 

^m  source  and  of  lis  character.     These  are  the  two  questions 

^^  which  we  have  now  to  solve  :  we  must  learn,  on  the  one  hand, 

H[  !n  what  manner  the  Salic  law  was  compiled,  when,  where,  by 

^M  whom,  and  for  whom  ;  on  the  other,  what  the  ob'icct  and  plan 
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As  rpnanls  its  history,  I  prny  you  to  recall  that  which  I 
huvo  ulrpatiy  told  you  touching  the  doublo  origin  and  the  in- 
coliercncp  of  the  barbarous  laws  ;  they  were,  at  once,  anterior 
and  posterior  to  the  invasion  ;  at  once,  German,  and  Germane 
Ftonian  :  they  bebngcd  to  two  diUenmt  conditions  of  society. 
This  character  has  inriuenced  all  the  controversies  of  which 
the  Salic  law  has  been  the  object;  it  hiis  given  rise  to  two 
hypotheses:  according  to  one,  this  law  wus  compiled  in  Ger- 
many, upon  the  riirbt  bank  of  the  Rhine,  long  beiure  the 
conquest,  and  in  the  lun;Tuaffe  of  the  Franks ;  everytJiing  lu  ils 
provisions  which  is  not  suitable  to  that  period,  and  to  ancient 
German  society,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  was  introduced 
afterwards,  in  the  successive  revisions  which  occurred  after 
the  irvBsion.  According  to  the  other  hypothesis,  the  Sulic 
law  was,  on  the  contrary,  compiled  after  the  conquest,  upon 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rliine,  in  Bel^'ium  or  in  Gaul,  perhaps  in 
the  seventh  century,  and  tn  Latin. 

Nothing  is  more  iiatural  than  the  confTlct  of  these  hypo- 
theiies;  they  necessarily  arase  from  the  Salic  law  itself.  A 
peculiar  circumstance  tended  to  provoke  them. 

In  the  manuscripts  which  remain  to  us,  (here  are  two  texts 
of  this  law  :  the  one  unmixedly  Latin  ;  the  other  Latin  also, 
but  mixed  with  a  groat  number  of  German  wonts,  of  glosses, 
and  of  expositions,  in  the  ancient  Prankish  tongue,  interca- 
lated  in  the  course  of  the  articles.  It  contains  two  hundred 
and  fifty-three  intercalations  of  this  kiml.  The  second  text 
was  published  at  Basi!^  in  1557,  by  the  jurisconsult,  John 
Herold,  from  a  manuscript  in  llie  Abbey  of  Fulda.  The 
purely  Latin  text  was  published,  for  the  first  time,  in  I'uris, 
without  date,  or  the  name  of  the  editor;  and,  for  the  second 
time,  by  John  DuliUel,  also  in  Paris,  in  1573.  Both  texl:^ 
have  since  gone  through  many  editions. 

Of  those  two  texLs  there  exist  eighteen  manuscripts' — 
namely,  fifteen  of  the  unmixed  Latin  text,  anil  lliree  uf  that 
in  which  Germanic  words  appear.  Of  these  manuscripts, 
fifteen  have  been  found  \][»ti\  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Rhine,  in 
France,  and  only  three  in  Germany.  You  mi^ht  be  inclined 
to  suppose  that  the  three  manuscripts  found  in  Germany,  are 
l)iose  which  contain  the  German  glo.^es:  but  sucii  is  not  the 


(  tr  I  do  not  err.  M.  Pprtz  hu  recently  discovered  two  othen  ;  >ntl 
FMittling  has  as  vet  been  published  concerning  th^in. 
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uose ;  of  tlid  Uircc  manuscripts  u-iih  the  comments,  two  only 
txmie  from  Germany,  ihe  third  was  fotmil  in  Paris;  of  the  6i 
tccu  others,  fourteen  were  found  in  France,  and  one  in  Ger 
many. 

The  fifteen  manuscripts  of  the  unmixcdly  Latin  texts  are 
pretty  nearly  alike.  There  are,  indeed,  some  various  readiogs 
in  the  prefaces,  the  epilogues,  and  in  tlie  arrangement  or  we\ 
compilation  of  the  articles,  hut  those  arc  of  little  importAnce, 
The  tliree  manuscripts  containing  tlie  German  comments  diiTer 
much  more  widely;  they  differ  in  the  number  of  titles  and 
articles,  in  their  arrangement,  even  in  tlieir  contents,  and  still 
more  in  their  style.  Of  the3e  inanuscripis,  two  are  written 
in  the  most  barbarous  Latin. 

Here,  then,  arc  two  texts  of  the  Salic  law  which  support 
the  two  solutions  of  ilto  problem  ;  the  one  appears  rather  of  a 
Roman  origin,  the  other  more  entirely  Germanic.  Thus  the 
question  assumes  this  form;  of  the  two  texts,  which  is  the 
most  ancient  ? — to  which  of  them  should  priority  be  altxi- , 
buted? 

The  common  opinion,  especially  in  Germany,  attribute* 
the  highest  antiquity  to  the  text  which  bears  the  German 
gloss.  There  arc,  indcod,  some  arguments  which  seem,  ut< 
hrst  sight,  to  support  this  view.  The  three  raanuscripta  of 
this  text  bear  the  words,  Lex  Saiica  antiqtuit  anliquissmn^ 
vctusUor ;  whilst,  in  those  of  the  unmixedly  Latin  text,  w©. 
commonly  read  :  Lar  Salica  reccniior^  cmn\daUi^  rfformaia* 
If  we  referred  the  question  to  these  epigruphs,  it  would  be. 
resolved. 

Another  circumstance  seems  to  lead  us  to  the  same  Bolutioa. 
Several  manuscripts  contain  a  kind  of  preface,  in  which  the 
history  of  the  Salic  law  is  related.  The  following  is  the 
most  comprehensive.  You  will  innnediately  see  what  conse- 
quences are  to  be  deduced  from  it  concerning  the  antiquity  of 
the  law : 

"The  nation  of  the  Pranks,  illustrious,  founded  by  God, 
mighty  in  arms,  firm  ii;  treaties  of  peace,  profound  in  council, 
noble  and  healthy  in  hmly,  of  a  singular  fairness  and  beauty^ 
bold,  active,  and  fierce  in  fight  j  lately  converted  to  th^j 
catholic  faith,  free  from  hcrt^sy  ;  while  it  was  yet  under  acj 
barbarous  belief  seeking  the  key  of  knr^wledge  by  Ihe  inspi-; 
ration  of  God,  desiring  justice,  and  observing  piety  accord«j 
'ng  to  the  nature  of  its  qualities  :  tho  Salic  law  was  dictat43d. 
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by  the  chiefn  uf  their  nation,  who,  at  that  time,  oommanded 

therein. 

"Four  men  weno  chosen  of  many — nomely,  Wisogast, 
Bodogast,  ^alogast,  and  Wiudogast,*  in  the  places  called  Sala- 
ghovo,  Bodogheve,  Windogheve.  These  men  met  in  throe 
ma^,'  discussed  with  care  all  judicial  piocesses,  treated  of 
each  in  particular,  and  decreed  their  judgment  in  the  follow. 
ing  manner.  Aflcrwards,  when,  with  tho  help  of  Godj 
Chotdwi^  the  long-haired,  the  beautiful,  the  illustrious  king 
of  the  Franks,  had  received  tho  first  catholic  boptism,  every- 
thing in  this  covenant  tliat  was  considered  untitling  was 
amended  with  perspicuity  by  the  illustrious  kings,  Choldwig, 
Childeberg,  and  Chlotuire  ;  and  in  this  manner  wastlie  follow- 
ing decree  produced : 

"  *  Honor  to  Christ  who  loves  the  Franks  !  May  he  pre- 
serve their  kingdom,  and  Ell  their  chiefs  with  the  liirbt  of  his 
grace  !  May  he  protect  their  army  ;  may  he  give  them  signs 
which  shall  bear  witness  to  their  faith,  awartiing  unto  them 
joys  of  peace  and  un  entiro  felicity!  May  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  direct  in  the  ways  of  piety  those  who  govern!  For 
this  is  the  nation  which,  small  in  number  but  valorous  and 
powerful,  shook  from  its  head  ihe  hard  yoke  of  the  Romans, 
and  which,  afler  having  recognizcfl  the  suoredness  of  baptism, 
sumptuously  adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones  the  bodies 
of  the  holy  martyrs  whom  the  Romans  had  burnt  with  fire, 
massacred,  mutilated  with  the  sword,  or  delivered  to  be  torn 
to  pieces  by  wild  beasts. 

"  Concerning  the  inventors  of  laws  and  their  ordtr. — Moses 
was  the  first  of  all  those  who  ex|X)undcd,  in  sacred  letters, 
the  divine  laws  to  the  Hebrew  nation.  King  Phoronous  was 
the  first  to  establish  laws  and  Judgments  among  the  Greeks ; 
Mercury  Trismegistus  pave  the  first  laws  to  the  Egyptians; 
Solon  gave  the  first  laws  to  tho  Athenians  ;  Lycurgus  esln- 
blished  the  first  laws  among  the  Lacedemonians,  by  the  au- 
thority of  Apollo ;  Numa  I'ompilius,  who  succeeded  to  Romu- 
lus,  gave  the  first  laws  to  the  Ramans'.  Afterwards,  because 
the  factious  people  would  not  tolerate  its  magistrates,  it  created 
deoemvirs  to  write  la%vs,  and  these  placed  upon  twelve  tablea 


'  OoMt  means  ^\ost ;  ghcoe  or  gau,  cantoa.  district ;  sahgatt  is  the 
gucflt  inhabiting  tha  caiilon  of  SaJo ;  bodogaat,Xhe  ^est  of  the  canton 
of  Bode.  &c. 

*  Malltunt  an  aasembl}'  ul'  Uvc  iu::q. 
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he  laws  ol'Soloii,  trans1alo<l  into  Latin.  They  were:  Appiui 
'JIttudius  Sabinus,  T.  L.  Uenutius,  P.  Seslius  Vaticanus,  T. 
Veturlus  Cicurinus,  C  Julius  TulliuH,  A.  Manitius,  P.  Sul- 
oicius  Camerinu.i,  Sp.  Postumius  Albus,  P.  Horatius  Pulvillus^ 
r.  RoroiUus  Valicanus.  These  decemvirs  were  Dominated 
JO  wrile  the  laws.  The  consul  Pornpey  wan  the  first  to  desire 
thai  the  laws  should  be  wriiton  in  books  ;  but  ho  did  not  pro- 
secute his  desire  from  ilje  dread  of  calumniators.  Csesar 
afterwards  be^n  this  work,  but  he  was  killed  before  be  com- 
pleted it.  Little  by  little  the  ancient  laws  fell  into  disuse 
through  age  and  neglect ;  but  although  they  were  no  longer 
used,  it  was  nevertheless  necessary  that  they  should  be  known. 
The  Dcw  laws  began  to  count  from  Constantino  and  Itis  sue 
cessors  ;  they  were  mixed  and  without  order.  A^erwards, 
the  august  Theodosius  II.,  in  imitntion  of  the  Codes  of  Gregory 
Hud  of  HermogcacsT  caused  the  constitutions  given  out  siuoe 
Cnnstuntine  to  be  collected  and  arranged  under  the  name  of 
each  emperor ;  and  tins  is  called,  after  himself,  the  Theodoeian 
Code.  Afterwards,  eaclj  nation  selected,  according  to  its 
customs,  the  laws  which  were  suited  to  it ;  for  a  long  custom 
passes  for  a  law ;  law  is  a  written  constitution  ;  custom  is 
usage  founded  upon  antiquity,  or  unwritten  law  ;  for  the 
word  iaw  is  derived  from  the  word  Icgere  (kz  a  kgtmdo), 
because  it  is  written;  custom  is  a  long  habit  founded  solely 
upon  manners  ;  habit  is  a  certain  right  which  is  established 
by  manners,  and  which  is  regarded  as  law ;  law  is  all  thai 
which  has  already  boen  esiablishrd  by  reason,  which  is  agree- 
able to  good  discipline  and  protjtable  to  salvation ;  but  we 
uall  that  habit  which  is  in  etiinuion  use. 

*'  Theodorie,  king  of  the  Franks,  when  he  was  at  ChaloriS, 
selected  the  wise  men  of  his  kingdom,  and  those  who  were 
learned  in  ancient  laws,  and  dictating  to  thtim  himself,  he 
commanded  them  to  write  the  laws  of  tho  Franks,  of  the 
Allf'manni,  of  the  Boii,  and  of  all  tiie  nations  wliieh  were 
under  his  power,  according  to  the  customs  of  each.  He  added 
what  wus  necessary  thereto,  and  took  away  what  was  im- 
uro[>er,  and  amended,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Christians, 
that  which  was  according  to  lite  ancient  pagan  customs.  And 
of  that  which  king  Theudcuic  was  unable  to  change,  on 
account  of  the  great  nntiLjuily  of  the  pagan  customs,  king 
Childebert  began  the  correction,  which  was  finished  by  king 
Chlotaire.  Ihc  glorious  king  Dugobert  renewed  all  tltcat- 
.hings  by  means  of  the  illustrious  men,  Claudius,  Chadoi:i, 
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Dc^nogne,  and  Agilof ;  he  caused  to  be  transcribed,  with 
ameliorations,  the  ancient  laws,  and  gavo  tliem  written  to 
Duch  nation.  Laws  are  made  in  order  ttiat  human  wickodness 
should  be  restrained  by  fear,  tiiat  iunoconco  sliould  be  shielded 
from  alt  danger  in  tlie  midst  of  the  wicked,  that  the  wicked 
should  dread  punishment,  and  that  they  should  curb  their  lust 
for  mischief. 

"This  has  been  decreed  by  the  king,  ine  chiefs,  and  all  the 
Christian  people  who  dwell  in  the  country  of  the  Merovin- 
gians. 

******* 

**  In  the  name  of  Christ ; — 

*'  Here  commences  the  compact  of  the  Salic  law. 

"  Tliose  who  huvo  written  the  Siilic  law  are  Wisogoat, 
Aregost,  Salogast,  Windogost,  in  Bodham,  Saleham,  and 
Widham " 

From  tliis  profuce,  from  the  words  antiqua^  velit^iior,  in- 
serted in  a  text,  and  from  some  other  ajinlt^ous  indications,  it 
has  been  concluded — Isl.  That  the  iSalic  law  was  written 
before  the  invasion,  Iwyond  llie  Rhine,  and  in  the  language  of 
the  Franks.  2d,  That  the  manuscript  mixed  with  German 
words  was  the  ruo5t  ancient,  and  that  it  contained  the  remains 
of  the  primitive  text. 

The  most  learned  work  in  which  tliis  controversy  has  been 
recapitulated  is  that  of  M.  Wiarda,  entitled,  ^*  Hijstoire  ei 
expiicaiion  de  fa  hi  SaUqiiCt''  and  published  at  Bremen  in 
1308.  I  will  not  carry  you  through  the  labyrinlh  of  discus- 
bions  which  he  engages  in  u[)on  the  diilerenL  questions  which 
his  work  embraces ;  but  merely  poiiU  out  his  principal  results. 
They  are  generally  supported  by  sullicient  proots,  and  the 
criticism  upon  them  h  very  careful. 

According  to  M.  Wiarda,  the  text  mixed  with  German 
words — in  the  copies,  at  least,  which  we  possess  of  it — is  not 
more  ancient  than  tiie  other ;  one  might  be  tempted,  indeed, 
to  believe  it  more  modern.  Two  articles  especially  seem  to 
indicate  that  this  is  the  case : — Isl.  Title  fll,  ontitlrd  Dc  C/irir- 
ne^ruda,^  which  treats  of  the  cession  of  property,  is  found  alike 
iu  both  texts ;  but  the  purely  Lutin  text  gives  it  as  a  rule 
in  vigor,  while  the  text  with  the  German  gloss  adds  :    "  In 


That  i*  tci  sQ.y,  confrrning  gretn  Srrbnge,  from  anrient  Cfi^rman 
wordi  which  answer  If  the  modern  words  griikn,  green,  and  kraut, 
Lieiii  or  plant. 
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present  limes  this  no  longer  applies.  2d.  Under  title  5ft. 
}  Ist.f  tbo  text  with  the  gloss  runs  thus:  "  According  to  the 
ancient  law,  whoever  disinterred  or  stripped  a  dead  and 
buried  bod^,  was  banished,"  6cc.  Ttiis  law,  described  hens 
as  ancient,  exists  in  the  unmLxedly  Latin  text  without  any 
observation. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  tliese  two  passages  of  the  text 
with  the  gloss  seem  to  indicate  posterior  date. 

Prom  this  comparison  of  the  texts,  M.  Wiarda  passes  to  on 
examination  of  the  preface,  and  easily  discovers  imjirobubilitie^ 
and  conlradictions  therein.  Many  manuscripts  hare  no  preface; 
in  those  which  have,  lliey  vary  much.  Even  that  which  J 
have  just  read  to  you  is  composed  of  incoherent  parts  ;  t)ie 
second  part,  from  the  words,  the  inveTttors  of  hws,  &c.  Ace, 
is  copied  textual  ly  in  the  treatise  Of  Etymohgic^  and  OiighUt 
by  Isidore  of  Seville,  a  writer  of  the  seventh  century  ;  the 
third  from  these  words,  Tkcodoric,  king  of  tiie  Franks^  is  also 
found  at  the  head  of  a  manuscript  of  the  law  of  the  Bavarians. 
The  names  of  the  first  compilers  of  the  law  of  tlio  Salfan 
Franks  are  not  the  same  in  the  preface  and  in  the  body  of  the 
law  itself.  From  these,  and  many  other  circumstances,  M. 
Wiarda  concludes  that  the  prefaces  are  merely  additions 
wriiien  at  the  head  of  the  text,  by  the  copyists,  who  collected, 
each  in  his  own  fashion,  the  popular  reports,  and  that  there- 
fore no  authority  ia  to  be  attributed  to  them. 

Moreover,  none  of  the  ancient  documents,  none  of  the  fin* 
chroniclers  who  have  minutely  related  the  history  of  the 
Franks,  neither  Gregory  of  Tours,  nor  Fredegaire,  for  instance, 
speak  of  any  compilation  of  ilieir  laws-  We  ntusl  come 
down  to  the  eighth  cenlurj'  in  order  to  find  a  passage  in  which 
such  compilation  is  mentioned,  and  then  it  is  in  one  of  the 
most  confused  and  most  fabulous  chronicles  of  the  time,  the 
Getta  Francorum,  that  we  read  : 

"After  a  bultlc  with  the  emperor  Valenlinian,  in  which 
their  chief,  Priam,  fell,  the  Franks  left  Sicnmbria,  and  came 
10  establish  themselves  in  the  regions  of  Germany,  at  the 

extremity  of  the  river  Rhine There  they  elected  kin^ 

Fharamond,  son  of  Marcomir,  and,  elevating  him  upon  their 
shields,  they  proclaimed  him  the  long-haired  king  ;  and  then 
they  began  to  adopt  a  law  which  their  ancient  gentile  council* 
jors,  Wisopastj  Windogast,  Aregaat,  and  Salogast,  wrote  in  the 
German  villages  of  BoSocheim,  Salechoim,  and  Windeobeinw" 
*Gesta  Franc.f  c.  3.) 
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It  is  upon  this  paragraph  that  all  the  prefaces,  inaetipdoiu, 
or  narratives,  placed  at  the  head  of  manuscripts,  are  founded  ; 
they  have  no  olher  warrant,  and  merit  no  more  faith. 

After  having  thus  discarded  llie  indirect  documents  ad 
vanccd  in  support  of  iJio  hijjh  antiquity  and  of  the  purely 
German  origin  of  this  law,  M,  Wiarda  comes  directly  to  t\w 
question,  and  conceives,  1st.  That  the  Sa!ic  law  was  written 
for  the  first  time  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  Belgium, 
upon  the  territory  situated  between  the  forest  of  Arder.ncs, 
the  Meus,  the  Lys,  and  the  Scheldt ;  a  country  which,  for  a 
long  lime,  was  occupied  by  the  Salian  Franks,  whom  espe- 
cmiiy  this  law  governed,  and  from  whom  it  recftived  iis  name  ; 
2d.  that,  in  none  of  tiie  texts  actually  existing  does  this  law 
appear  to  go  further  back  than  the  seventh  century ;  3d. 
that  it  has  never  been  written  except  in  Latin.  This  is 
acknowledged  with  regard  to  all  other  barbarous  laws,  the 
Hipuarian,  Bavarian,  and  Allemanic  laws ;  and  nothing  iudi- 
nates  that  the  Salic  law  was  an  exception.  Moreover,  the 
Germanic  dialects  were  not  written  before  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magiie;  and  Otfried  of  Weissemburg,  the  translator  of  the 
Gospel,  calls  the  Prankish  tongtie,  even  in  the  nintli  century, 
Unguam  indisciplinabiiem. 

Such  are  the  general*  results  of  the  learned  labor  of  M. 
Wiarda;  and,  M\yon  the  whole,  I  believe  that  they  are  legiti- 
mate. He  even  places  loo  little  importance  upon  a  kind  of 
proof,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  forcible  than  the  greater 
portion  of  those  which  he  has  so  inijeniously  examined — I 
mean,  the  contents  themselves  of  tlie  Salic  law,  and  the  facts 
which  are  clearly  deducible  therefrom.  It  seems  evident  to 
me,  from  the  dispositions,  tfie  ideas,  and  the  tone  cd"  their 
law,  that  it  belongs  to  a  period  at  which  the  Franks  had  for 
n  long  time  existed  amidst  a  Roman  population.  It  constantly 
makes  mention  of  the  Romans ;  and  not  as  of  inhabitants 
scattered  thinly  here  and  there  over  the  territory,  but  as  of  a 
[opulalion  numerous,  industrious,  agricultural,  and  already 
reduced,  in  great  part,  at  least,  to  the  condition  of  laborers. 
We  also  perceive  from  this  law,  that  Christianity  was  not  of 
recent  date  among  the  Franks,  but  that  it  already  held  an  im- 
portant place  in  society  and  men*s  minds.  Churches,  bishops, 
deaconB,  clerks,  are  oOcn  treated  of;  and  we  may  recogniase, 
in  more  than  one  article,  the  influence  of  religion  upon  moral 
notions,  and  the  change  which  it  had  already  wrought  npoo 
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barbarDUB  manaers.     In  short,  the  intrinsio  proof,  derivi 
from  the  law  ii5clf,  appears  to  me  cooclusive  ia  favor  of  ti>e 
hypothesis  maiutaiaeii  by  M.  Wiania. 

1  boUere,  however,  Umt  the  tradittoos  which,  through  ao 
many  contradictions  and  fables,  appear  in  the  prefaces  and 
epilogues  aoDexed  to  the  law,  have  more  importance,  and 
merit  more  consideratiua,  than  he  gives  them.  They  indi- 
cate that,  from  the  eighth  century,  it  was  a  ^caeral  bolic^  a 
popular  Iradiiion,  that  the  customs  of  the  Sallan  Franks  wore 
aiJciently  collected — ihcy  were  Christians  before^  in  a  terri- 
tory more  German  than  that  which  tliey  now  occupiexl.  Uow. 
ever  Utile  (heir  autlicnticity,  and  however  defective  the  doou- 
incnts  where  Lhese  traditions  arc  preserved  may  be,  they  at 
least  prove  that  the  traditions  existed.  We  are  uol  obliged 
to  believe  that  the  Salic  law,  such  as  we  have  it,  is  of  a  very 
remote  date,  nor  tliat  it  was  compiled  as  recounted,  nor  eveo 
that  it  was  ever  written  in  the  German  language ;  but  that  it 
was  connected  with  customs  c>llecte<l  imd  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation,  when  the  Franks  lived  about  the 
mouth  of  llie  Rhine,  and  modified,  extended,  explained,  re 
duccd  into  law,  at  various  limes,  from  that  epoch  down  to  tlie 
end  of  the  eighth  century — tliis,  I  thinks  is  the  reasonable 
result  to  which  this  discussion  should  Ie;id. 

Allow  me,  before  quitting  the  work  of  M.  Wiiirda,  to  call 
your  attention  to  two  ideas  which  are  developed  there,  and 
which  coutaiu,  in  uiy  opinion,  a  large  portion  ut'  truth.  The 
Salic  law,  according  to  him,  is,  properly  speaking,  no  law  at 
nil,  no  code;  it  was  not  compiled  und  publislicd  by  a  le^al, 
olUciul  authority,  whether  that  of  u  king,  or  of  an  assembly  of 
the  people  or  great  tncn.  He  has  been  disposed  to  see  ia  it  a 
mere  enumeration  of  customs  and  judicial  decisions — a  collec- 
tion made  by  some  lenitted  man,  some  barbarian  priest — a  ctil- 
Icction  analogous  to  the  Mirror  of  the  <Sujwi.»,  to  the  Mirror  if 
the  SwahiuTLs,  and  niuny  other  ancient  monuments  of  the  Ger. 
manic  legislatiun,  which  have  evidently  only  this  character. 
^f.  Wiarila  fuundti  the  codjocturo  upon  the  example  ni'  many 
other  nations  at  the  samn  degree  of  civilization,  and  upon  a 
number,  of  ini^cnious  arguments.  One  has  escaped  him— » 
]>erhaps  tiie  most  conclusive;  this  is  a  text  of  the  Salio  law 
itself.     There  we  road: — 

**  II  any  one  strips  a  dead  person  before  he  is  placed  in  lli« 
curth,  let  liim  be  condemned  to  pay  18UU  dertiers,  which  ntakd 
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45  sous  ;  and,  according  to  another  decision  (in  aHa  seniatUa), 
S500  deoiers,  which  make  02  sous  and  a-half."' 

This  is  evidently  not  a  legislative  text,  for  it  contains  two 
different  penalties  for  the  same  crime  ;  and  the  words  acconU 
ing  to  another  decision^  are  exactly  those  which  would  be  fouuJ 
ill  the  language  of  jurisprudence,  in  a  coUeolion  of  decreos. 

M.  Wiarda  thinks,  moreover,  and  this  will  confirm  the  pre. 
ceding  opinion,  that  tho  Salic  law  dcK^1  not  contain  all  the 
legislation,  all  tEie  law  of  the  Salian  Fnuiks.  Wo  iind^  in 
fact,  in  the  monumonts  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  elrvrnili 
centuries,  a  certain  number  of  case-s  which  are  called  rule.^ 
tecufidun  hgcm  aa/icantj  und  of  which  the  text  of  that  taw 
makes  no  mention.  Certain  forms  of  marriage,  certain  rule^ 
of  ailiancing,  are  expressly  called  aecundnm  legem  saiiaim, 
which  do  not  figure  there  at  all.  From  whence  one  might 
conclude  tha'  a  large  number  of  the  customs  of  the  8alian 
Franks  haa  never  been  written,  nod  form  no  part  of  the  text 
which  we  possess. 

Here  area  great  many  deinils,  and  1  have  suppressed  many 
more  ;  I  have  given  only  the  result  of  the  controversies  of 
which  the  history  of  the  Salic  law  alone  has  been  the  object. 
It  is  from  not  having  given  proper  attention  to  it,  from  not 
having  scrutinized  with  care  the  origins  and  vicissitudes  of 
this  taw,  thiit  such  strungo  mistakes  havo  been  fallen  into  as 
to  its  character.  Let  us  now  enter  into  the  examination  of 
the  legislation  itself,  and  endeavor  to  bring  to  bear  u|^n  it 
a  rather  close  criticism,  for  here  also  people  have  strangely 
fiillen  into  vagueness  and  duclHmatJoii. 

The  two  texu  are  of  une(|ual  extent :  the  text,  mixed  wiili 
Germanic  words,  contains  80  litlos  and  421)  articles  or  puru- 
grapliH  ;  the  purely  Latin  text  has  but  7U,  71,  72  titles,  accord- 
ing to  tho  dillcront  manuscripts,  and  400,  4t>7,  or  408  articles. 
One  manuscript,  that  of  VVoirenlnirtvlt  a  very  confused  one 
in  its  arranpemonis,  contains  even  n  crrater  number. 

At  the  lirst  aspect  it  is  impossible  not  to  he  .struck  with  the 
upparent  utter  chaos  of  the  law.  It  trtMits  of  nil  things — of 
political  law,  of  civil  law,  of  criminal  law,  uf  civil  procedure, 
of  criminal  procedure,  of  rural  jurisdiction,  all  tnixud  up  to- 
gether williout  any  distinction  or  classificnUiin.  If  wo  were 
to  write  out,  each  on  a  separate  piece  of  piipor,  \Ue  various 
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utioles  of  our  various  codes,  and  aflor  having  thrown  tLpio 
together  into  an  urn,  draw  them  out  as  each  presented  itself] 
the  order,  or  rather  disorder,  in  which  chance  would    throw 
them,  would  differ  very  little  from  their  arrangement  in 
Salic  law. 

When  we  examine  this  law  more  closely,  we  perceive  thal*| 
it  18  essentially  a  penal  regulation,  that  in  it  the  criminal  law 
occiipief)  the  nrst,  and,  indeed,  almost  the  whole  place.  Tha 
political  law  make-s  its  appearance  quite  inciileniRlly  and  in*= 
directly,  and  in  reference  only  to  institutions,  to  facts  whit'h 
are  regarded  as  established,  and  with  the  foundation  or  even' 
declaration  of  which  the  law  looks  upon  itself  as  hnvin^  no- 
thing to  do  ;  as  to  the  civil  law,  it  contains  some  enactments 
of  a  more  precise  and  distinct  nature,  to  the  preparation  of 
which  much  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  regard  to  civil  proc*^ure.  As  to  criminal  pro-- 
cedure,  the  Salio  law  appears  to  consider  almost  every  point 
established  and  understcKxl  ;  all  that  it  docs  under  this  heai), 
is  to  supply  a  few  obvious  deficiencies,  and  to  lay  down  in 
certftin  cases  the  duties  of  judjrcs,  of  witnesses,  ^c.  Pains 
and  penalties  are  here  entirely  doiTiinanl;  the  great  aim  is  to 
repress  crinm,  and  to  inflict  ptmishinent.  It  is  a  penal  code. 
It  contains  three  Imndrfd  and  forty-three  penul  urticlea,  and 
but  sixty-five  upon  all  other  subjects. 

Such,  indeed,  la  the  character  of  all  legislations  in  their 
initinuy  ;  it  is  by  penal  laws  that  nations  make  the  first  viuible 
steps — the  first  written  steps,  if  I  may  use  the  expression — 
out  of  barbarism.  They  have  no  idea  of  writing  the  political 
law;  the  powers  which  govern  tlicni,  and  the  Ibrnis  in  which 
lltoae  powers  are  exercised,  are  clear,  certain,  undcrstooil 
facts:  it  is  not  in  tbis  period  of  their  existence  that  nations 
discuss  constitutions.  The  civil  law  exists  in  like  manner  «• 
a  fact ;  the  mutual  relations  between  mt-n,  their  covenanU 
and  agreements,  are  left  to  the  rules  of  natural  equity,  are 
conducted  according  to  certain  fixed  principles,  certain  gene- 
rally admitted  forms.  The  legal  settlement  of  this  f)oi1ion  ot 
law  does  not  take  place  until  after  a  much  fuller  development 
of  the  sociid  stnte.  Whether  under  a  religious  forn»,  or  under 
one  purely  secular,  the  penal  law  is  the  first  that  makes  ilA 
appearance  in  the  legislative  career  of  nations;  their  firvl 
rtTori  towards  the  perfetjtinji;  of  civil  life  consists  in  raining 
rarriers  against,  in  proclaiming,  beforehand,  punishments  foi 
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ejccessns  of  individual  liberty.     The  Salio  law  belongs  to  this 
period  of  the  history  of  our  society. 

In  order  to  acquire  a  true  knowledge  of  litis  law,  apart  fronr 
ihe  vague  assertions  and  discussions  of  which  it  has  been  made 
ihe  object,  let  ns  endeavor  to  consider  it — firsts  in  the  enume 
ration  and  definition  of  crimes  ;  secondly,  in  irs  application  oi 
puntshmcntsj  thirdly^  in  its  criniinul  procedure.  These  art 
iho  ihrec  essential  elements  of  all  penal  Ipgislnlion. 

1.  The  crimes  taken  cognisance  of  in  the  Salic  law  are 
almost  all  of  them  classed  under  rwo  heads:  robbery,  and 
violence  against  the  person.  Of  three  hundred  and  forty- 
three  articles  in  th*e  penal  law,  one  hundred  and  fifty  have 
reference  to  cases  of  robbery,  and  of  these  seventy-four  relate 
to  and  assign  punishmcnLs  for  the  .mealing  of  animals— t^venlVi 
namely,  to  pig  stealing;  sixteen  to  horse  stealing;  thirteen 
to  the  stealing  of  bulls,  cows,  and  oxen  ;  seven  to  sheep  and 
goat  stealing ;  four  to  dog  stealing ;  seven  to  bird  stealing  ; 
and  seven  to  bee  stealing.  Under  these  heads  the  laws  enter 
into  the  most  minute  details;  the  crime  and  the  punishment 
vary  according  tfi  the  ago  and  sex  of  the  thief,  the  number  of 
animals  stolen,  the  place  and  time  of  the  robbery,  ic. 

Cases  of  violence  against  the  person  furuish  matter  ibr  113 
articles,  of  whieh  30  relate  to  mutilation  in  every  possible  va. 
rioiy,  24  to  violence  against  women,  tVc. 

I  need  proceed  no  furlliur  in  this  enumeration  of  crimes. 
Ttiey  exhibit  to  us  in  a  clear  lijrlit  two  marked  characterlstius 
of  the  law :  1st,  it  belongs  to  a  society  in  a  very  low  and  in- 
artificial state.  Open  the  criminal  codes  of  another  perioil, 
you  fmd  a  far  greater  variety  in  the  classes  of  crimes,  while 
In  each  class  the  specification  of  cases  is  infinitely  less  detailed ; 
we  recopnize  at  once  more  various  facts  and  more  general 
ideas.  The  crimes  set  forth  here  are,  fiir  the  tTiost  part,  such 
only  as  may  bo  attticipated  in  a  condition  of  things  under 
which  mankind  U^'comes  more  iinitedj  however  slinplr-  their 
relations  may  be,  however  monolonotis  ifieir  life.  2d,  It  is 
also  evidently  a  very  coarse  and  brutal  society,  in  which  the 
confusion  of  individiifiJ  ViHIla  and  fliires  is  carried  to  an  extre- 
mity, where  there  is  no  kind  of  public  power  to  prevent  their 
excesses,  where  the  safety  of  fH?rRons  and  propertieK  is  every 
instant  in  peril.  This  absence  of  nil  generalization,  of  all 
H  attempt  to  give  a  simple  and  common  character  lo  crimes, 
H  Otteats  at  onco  the  want  of  intellectual  developmiMit,  and  the 
H  l^TDoipiiation  of  the  legislator.     It   comhinns  inihing;    it  in 
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under  tlto  iiillueuct}  of  a  pressing  necessity;  it  takes,  ao  tc 
speak,  every  action,  every  cose  of  robbery,  of  viulonco  ia  ih^ 
very  fact,  in  order  to  iminccliately  inflict  a  penally  upon  them. 
Rude  itself,  it  tiad  to  do  witli  rude  men,  and  had  no  idea  but 
of  adding  a  new  ariiclc  of  Uiw  whenever  a  new  crinio  was 
commitled,  however  trifling  its  diflerence  from  thoec  it  ht 
111  ready  contemplated. 

II.  From  the  crimes  let  us  pass  to  the  punishments,  &ntl 
lei  ns  see  what  was  the  character  of  the  Sulic  luw  in  tins  re- 
speet. 

At  the  flrst  glance,  we  shall  be  struck  with  its  mildness. 
This  legislation,  which  as  to  crimes  rcvcnls  such  violent  and, 
brutal  manners,  contains  no  cruel  punlshmcnls,  and  not  only 
IS  it  not  cruel,  but  it  Hccnis  in  bear  u  singular  respect  toward:* 
the  person  and  liberty  of  men  :  of  free  men,  that  is  to  say;  for 
whenever  slaves  or  even  luborurs  are  in  question,  cruelty  re- 
appears— the  law  abounds  in  lorluros  and  in  corporeal  punibli* 
meats  for  tiiom ;  but  for  free  men,  Franks  and  even  Romans, 
it  is  extremely  moderate.  There  are  but  few  cases  of  tho 
punislurieut  of  duulh,  and  from  litis  cnruiuuls  could  always 
redeem  llinnselves;  no  oorjHjrfiil  puDJsluiionls,  no  impnson- 
rnenLs.  The  oidy  punishniicnt  put  furlh  in  writing  in  the 
Salic  law,  is  compijsitiun,  wchrgcUi^  xcidrigekC — that  is,  u  cer- 
tain sum  which  iho  guilty  person  was  obliged  to  pay  to  the 
ofFcnded  person,  or  to  his  family.  To  the  tothrgcld  is  added, 
in  a  great  number  of  coses,  what  the  German  laws  call  tho 
J'redy*  a  sum  paid  lo  the  king  or  to  the  mogisirutc,  in  repara- 
tion l*ir  the  vioUtinn  of  public  ptucc*  Tbe  pcnul  system  of 
the  law  reduci?a  ilsolf  to  this. 

UonipostlLon  Js  the  first  step  of  criminal  legislation  out  nf 
Ao  system  of  personal  vengeance.  The  riglit  concealed  under 
■fiift  penalty,  ihe  right  wliich  cV'sts  at  the  Ibundution  of  tlio 
Salic  law,  and  all  barbaric  laws,  is  the  right  of  each  man  lo 
do  justice  to  himself,  to  revenge  himself  by  force;  war  Ur- 
tween  the  otTendur  and  the  itflcnded.  Composition  is  an  attempt 
lo  Hijh»tilute  a  legal  system  lor  this  war;  it  is  tlie  right  of  ttic 
olTendcr,  by  paying  a  certain  sum,  to  pnttecl  himself"  from  the 
vengeance  ol  the  olTended  ;  il  obliges  llio  oflended  parly  to 
'enounce  ihu  employment  offeree. 


»  Prohibition  muney  (from  whrren^  wharm,  hfirnfirtn)^  gfianaitcv 
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Be  careful,  however,  not  to  suppose  that  it  had  tliis  efleo 
fitim  its  origin  ;  the  offended  party  lor  a  long  time  preserved 
the  privilege  of  choosing  between  oomposition  uud  war,  of  re- 
fusing the  toehrgeidj  and  having  recourse  to  vengeance.  The 
chronicles  and  documents  of  all  kinds  leave  no  doubt  on  the 
Rubject.  1  ani  inclined  to  tliink  that  nt  tlie  eighth  oeniury 
comjjosition  was  obligatory,  ond  the  refusal  to  bo  cuiUeiilod 
therewith  was  regarded  us  a  violence,  not  as  a  right;  \t\xi 
lussurediy,  it  had  not  always  been  so,  and  composition  was  at 
first  only  a  rntlier  inetBcacious  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  the 
disorderly  contest  of  individual  force — a  kind  of  legal  oflcr 
from  the  ofiendcr  lo  the  oilendcd. 

In  Germany,  aiid  especially  in  lator  limes,  a  far  higher  idea 
has  been  attached  to  it.  Men  of  learning  and  of  rare  minds 
have  been  struck,  nut  only  with  the  respect  fur  the  power  and 
liberty  of  man  wjiich  appears  in  this  kind  of  penalty,  but  with 
many  other  cliaractcristics  which  they  think  are  to  he  rccog. 
nizcd  in  it.  I  shall  arrest  your  attention  but  upon  one  :  what, 
from  the  lime  that  we  coofiidc^r  things  under  an  fdevated  iiiid 
moral  fwint  of  view,  whut  is  the  radical  vice  of  modern  pt-iuil 
legislation  ?  They  strike,  they  pujiish,  without  troubling 
themselves  to  know  whether  the  giiiliy  fwrty  accepts  the  pe- 
nalty or  not,  whether  he  acknowledges  his  wrong,  wiicthcr 
bis  will  docs  or  does  not  concur  with  the  will  of  the  law^  tliey 
act  only  by  constraint,  justice  cares  not  to  appear  to  him  i^iic 
condemns,  utuior  other  features  than  those  of  force. 

Com|X>bilion  has,  so  to  sfieiik,  an  entirely  ditTcrc't  penal 
physiognomy;  it  suppos*'s,  it  involves  the  avowal  of  wrong  by 
ihe  olferidor  ;  tt  i^i,  in  its  way,  an  act  of  lihertyi  he  may  n:fu-sc 
it,  and  run  the  risk  of  the  vengeance  of  the  offended  ;  whcr) 
he  subnnts  to  it,  he  acknowledges  himself  guilty,  and  oifi  rs 
reparation  for  the  crime.  The  otlJmded  party,  on  his  iiide, 
in  accepting  the  comjiosition,  .\;c'oneiles  Inuistlf  willi  the 
offender  ;  he  solemnly  promises  to  forget,  lo  abandon  ven- 
geance:  so  that  composition  as  a  [K'nalty  has  chnniclerislica 
much  more  moral  than  the  punishments  of  more  learned  legis- 
lations; it  gives  evidence  of  a  prolound  fet.ling  nf  moral iiy 
and  liberty. 

i  here  resume,  in  hringing  ihem  to  more  precise  iirms,  ib« 
ideas  of  some  muderu  German  writers;  among  uthers,  of  a 
voung  man  lately  dead,  to  the  grout  sorrow  of  science,  M, 
Kogge,  who  has  set  them  forth  iu  nn  Esmjf  ujion  t}ie  Judicial 
Sjf^tem  of  the  Gt^rmam,  publishnd  at  [Iidle,  in  1*^2(1.      Among 
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many  ingenious  views,  and  some  probable  extdaxMlions  of  Ibc 
•nclent  aocial  German  stale,  there  is,  I  think,  in  this  syfltoti. 
ft  aairersal  mistake,  a  great  want  of  understanding  man  %ad 
barbaric  societr. 

The  source  of  the  error,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  verf 
idea  which  \m  frequently  formed  of  the  liberty  which  sootneii 
to  Qxist  in  tlie  earliest  age  of  nations.  There  can  be  no  doubCf 
bm  that,  at  this  epoch,  the  liberty  of  individuals  was,  in  fact, 
very  great.  On  the  one  hand,  there  existed  between  men 
fneqnaliues  but  little  varied,  and  little  powerful ;  thtjea  which 
arose  from  wealth,  from  antiquity  of  race,  and  from  a  multi- 
tude of  complex  causes,  could  not  yet  have  been  developed, 
or  have  produced  anything  more  than  very  transitory  etiecta. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  longer  any,  or  scarcely  any, 
public  power  capable  of  holding  in  check  or  restraining  indi* 
vidual  wills.  Men  were  firmly  governed  neither  by  other 
men  nor  by  society:  their  liberty  was  real ;  each  did  almost 
what  he  wished  according  to  his  power,  nt  his  own  risk  and 
perils.  I  say  according  to  his  power ;  this  co-existence  of  in- 
dividual liberties  was,  in  fact,  nt  this  epoch  a  niere  contest  of 
powers ;  that  is,  warfare  between  individuals  and  families, 
war  incessant,  capricious,  violent,  and  barbarous  as  the  men 
who  carried  it  on. 

This  was  not  society:  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  found 
this  out ;.  efforts  were  made  on  all  sides  lo  escape  from  such  a 
state,  in  order  to  enter  upon  social  order.  The  evil  every- 
where sought  its  remedy.  Thus  it  was  ordered  by  this  mys- 
terious lift?,  this  secret  power  which  presides  overlliedusiinies 
nf  the  human  race. 

Two  remedies  ap|>eared :  1st,  ine<iuality  between  men  de- 
clared itself;  some  became  rich,  ethers  poor;  some  noblo, 
some  obscure;  some  were  pairona,  others  clients;  son>e  mow- 
ers, others  slaves.  2dly.  Public  power  developed  itself;  a 
collective  force  anjse,  which,  in  thu  name  and  interest  of  so- 
ciety, proclaimed  and  executed  certnin  laws.  Thus  origi- 
nated, on  the  one  side,  arisiocracy,  and  on  the  other,  govern- 
ment — that  is  to  say,  two  methods  of  restraining  individuai 
will,  two  means  of  subduing  many  men  to  a  will  ditforent 
from  their  own. 

In  their  turn  the  remedies  becsme  evils;  the  aristocracy 
tyrannized,  and  the  public  ]wwcr  tyrannized  ;  this  oppression 
led  lo  a  disorder,  different  from  the  first,  but  profound  and 
'Jiloterablc.     Slill,  in  the  heart  of  social  life,  by  the  sole  effect 
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of  its  continaa/icc,  and  by  the  concurrence  of  numerous  influ- 
ences, individuals,  the  sole  real  beings,  developed,  enlightenedj 
ond  perfected  themselves;  their  reason  was  leas  contracted, 
their  will  less  irregular;  they  began  to  perceive  that  they 
might  live  very  well  in  peace  without  so  great  an  amount  of 
inequality  or  public  power — that  is  to  say,  that  society  could 
subsist  very  well  without  so  dear  a  sacrifice  to  liberty.  At 
this  time,  just  as  there  had  been  an  efl'ort  for  the  creation  of 
public  power,  and  for  inequality  between  men,  so  now  there 
commenced  an  effort  which  tended  to  the  attainment  of  a  con. 
trary  end,  towards  the  reduction  of  the  aristocracy  ond  the 
government ;  that  is  to  say,  society  tended  towards  a  state 
which,  extemolly  at  least,  and  judging  only  from  that  point 
of  view,  resembled  what  it  had  been  in  its  earliest  age,  at  the 
free  development  of  individual  wills,  in  that  situation  in  whioh 
each  man  did  what  he  pleased,  and  at  his  own  risk  and  peril. 
If  I  have  explained  myself  clearly,  you  now  know  where 
the  great  mistake  lies  of  the  admirers  of  the  barbarous  state: 
Struck,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  slight  development,  whether 
of  public  power,  or  of  inequality,  and  on  the  other,  by  the 
extent  of  individual  liberty  which  they  met  with,  they  thentsc 
noncluded  (hat  society,  despite  the  rudeness  of  its  forms,  was 
at  bottom,  in  Its  normal  state,  under  the  empire  of  it>i  legi- 
timate principles,  such,  in  fact,  as,  after  its  noblest  pro- 
gressions, it  evidently  lends  again  to  become.  Tlu»y  forgot 
but  one  thing  ;  they  did  not  trouble  themselves  to  compare  men 
themselves,  in  these  two  terms  of  social  life  ;  they  for«^ol  that 
in  the  first,  coarse,  ignorant  and  violent,  governed  by  passion, 
and  always  ready  to  have  recourse  to  force,  they  were  inca- 
pable of  living  in  peace  according  to  reason  and  juFlice — tlini 
is  to  SB) ,  of  living  in  society,  without  an  external  force  com- 
jjelliig  them.  The  progress  of  society  consi-sls,  above  all 
in  a  change  in  man  himself,  m  his  boini;  rendered  capable 
of  liberty — that  is  to  say,  of  governing  himsrif  according  To 
reason.  If  liberty  pcrihhed  at  the  beginning  of  the  socinl 
career,  it  was  because  man  was  incapable,  while  keeping  it, 
of  advancing  in  it ;  his  recovering  and  exercisin??  it  nutre  and 
more,  is  (he  end  and  perfection  of  society,  but  it  was  by 
no  means  the  priinilive  state,  the  condition  of  barbarous 
life.  In  the  barbarous  life,  liberty  was  nothing  but  tifMS 
empire  of  force— that  is  to  say,  the  ruin,  or  rather  the  absence, 
•jf  society  It  is  thence  that  so  many  men  of  talent  huve 
leoeived  themselves  concrnn'nrj  ihe  barbaric  legislations,  and 
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particularly  coocerniiig  lliat  which  now  occupies  us.  'Vhey 
iiavo  thoro  seen  the  principal  external  conditions  of  libert^Tf 
and  in  the  midst  of  these  cooditions  ihey  have  placed  tho 
sentiments,  ideas,  and  men  of  another  nge.  The  theory  of 
oomposition,  1  have  just  stated,  has  no  other  source  :  its  iuoo- 
hcrcnce  is  evident;  and  instead  of  atirihuting  so  much  moral 
worth  to  this  kind  of  penalty,  it  should  be  regarded  only 
us  a  first  step  out  of  a  state  of  warfare  and  the  barbarous 
stnifzgle  of  forces. 

111.  With  regard  to  criminal  procedure,  the  manner  of  tlie 
prosecution  and  judgment  of  otlences,  tiio  Salic  law  b  very 
imperfect,  and  almost  silent ;  it  takes  iho  judiciiil  institutions 
us  a  fact,  and  speaks  neither  of  tribunals,  judj^es,  nor  forms. 
One  meets  here  and  there,  as  to  suinmouing,  the  appear- 
ance in  court,  the  obligations  of  witnesses  and  judges,  (he 
proof  by  hot  water,  &c.,  a  few  special  dispositions:  but  in 
order  to  complete  iticm,  to  reconstruct  the  system  of  institu- 
lions  and  mutmcrs  to  which  they  attach  ihcmsclves,  it  is 
uecessary  lo  carry  our  investigations  fur  beyond  tlie  text,  and 
even  the  object  of  the  law.  Among  tlie  features  of  informa- 
tion which  they  conlwin  concerning  criminal  procedure^  1 
shall  arrest  your  attention  upon  two  points  only,  the  distinction 
of  fact  and  law,  and  the  compurgnlors  or  conjuraUrres, 

When  ihe  otrrnder,  upon  the  citation  of  liie  olii'ndcd  party^ 
appeared  in  the  mri/,  or  assembly  of  free  men,  beliiire  thu 
judges,  no  matter  wlioxn,  called  u[iom  to  decide,  counts,  racliirn- 
burgs*  iihrinmns,  &c.,  the  que.*<tion  submitted  to  ihem  was, 
whut  llic  law  commanded  as  to  the  alleged  I'uct :  f)eopte  did 
not  conic  brlbre  ihem  (u  discusH  ihu  ttuth  or  fuisehood  of 
the  fact;  they  fuliillcd  lieforo  thpm  llic  conditions  hy  which 
this  fust  point  should  be  decided  ;  then,  according  to  tho 
law  under  which  (he  parties  lived,  they  were  required  to 
determine  the  rate  of  composition  and  nil  the  circumstances 
of  the  penalty. 

As  lo  the  reality  of  the  fact  itself,  it  was  estublisl)cu 
before  the  judges,  in  various  ways,  by  recourse  to  the  judg- 
ment of  God,  the  test  of  boiling  water,  single  combut,  <Vc., 
sometimes  by  the  depositions  of  witnesses,  and  most  im" 
qucntly  hy  tho  oath  of  the  conjuratores.  The  accused 
came  attended  by  u  ccilain  number  of  n»en,  his  relations, 
neighbors,  or  friends — six.  eight,  nine,  twelve,  lifty,  seveniy- 
iwo,  in  certain  cases  even  a  hundred — who  came  to  make  oath 
tiiftt  he   had   not  dnnf  what  whs  impntrd  tn  idin.      In  certain 
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CmineSi  the  oflbnded  party  also  bao  his  cor^raUfres*  Thvn 
WAS  there  neither  iuterrogation,  nor  tliscussuon  of  evidence,  nor, 
properly  speaking,  exaniination  of  the  fact ;  the  conjurtUores 
birnply  altubted,  under  call),  the  truth  of  iho  nssertiun  of  tho 
otiftniied  party,  or  the  denial  of  the  olTendcr.  This,  aa  regards 
liie  discovery  of  facts,  was  the  great  means  and  general  system 
of  the  barliarous  laws :  the  cv^jurutorss  are  incntiuned  less 
frequently  in  tlic  law  of  the  Salion  Franks  than  in  the  othox 
barbarous  laws — in  that  of  the  Ripuarian  Franks,  for  instance  ; 
yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  every wiiero  c(juully  in 
use,  and  the  foundation  of  criminal  procedure. 

This  system,  like  that  of  composition,  has  been  an  object 
of  great  admiration  to  many  learned  men  ;  they  have  seeu 
in  it  tM'o  rare  merits ;  the  power  of  the  ties  of  family, 
friendship,  or  neighlxirhood,  aiid  the  confidence  plucrd  by 
the  law  in  the  veracity  of  man  :  "  The  Germans/' saya  Rogge, 
**  have  never  felt  tlie  necessity  for  a  regular  syslein  of  proofs. 
What  may  appear  strange  in  this  assertion  vniiisUes,  if  one  is 
thoroughly  impressed,  as  I  am,  with  a  full  faith  in  the  nobility 
of  character,  and,  above  atl,  the  uiibouiidud  veracity  of  our 
ancestors.''^ 

It  would  be  amusijig  to  jiass  from  lliis  sentence  to  Gregory 
of  Tours,  the  poem  of  the  Niebelungcn,  and  all  the  poetical 
or  historical  monuments  of  the  ancient  Gorman  manners : 
to  the  artifice,  deceit,  and  want  of  faith,  shown  there  at  every 
step,  sometimes  with  tliu  must  dexterous  refinement,  nw\ 
S0D>etimes  with  the  coarsest  audacity.  Gnu  you  believe  that 
the  Germans  were  auy  ditlbrent  when  betbre  ihcir  tributiaU 
than  in  coinmou  life,  and  that  the  registers  of  their  law-suiU, 
if  such  things  as  registers  tlien  existed,  sliould  give  itte  lie  to 
their  history  ? 

I  do  not  attach  any  sprcial  reproach  to  them  for  thcsti 
vices;  they  are  il»o  vices  of  all  barbarous  nationR,  in  all 
epochs,  and  under  every  zone ;  American  tradilions  bear 
witness  to  it  as  well  as  tliose  of  Europe,  and  the  Iliad  as 
well  OS  the  Niehelungeii.  I  am  far,  loo,  from  dtinying  that 
natural  rnornlity  in  man,  w!dch  abandons  him  in  no  a^nje 
or  condition  of  w>ciety,  and  mixes  itself  with  the  mast  brulul 
empire  of  ignorancu  ur  passion.  I5ut  you  will  nmdily  com. 
pi'ehf^nd,  what,  in  the  midst  of  such  manners,  ihc  oaths  of  tlic 
f^orguratarcs  uiu^  vc^y  frequently  liave  bccflu 
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With  regard  to  the  spirit  of  tribe  or  family,  it  is  inie,  it 
was  powerful  among  the  Germans  ;  of  this,  among  many 
other  proofs,  the  conjuTaiores  give  one  ;  but  it  hod  not  all  the, 
causes,  nor  did  it  produce  all  the  moral  consequences  which 
are  attributed  to  it :  a  man  accused  was  a  man  attacked  \  his 
neighbors  followed  and  surrounded  him  before  the  tribunal 
as  at  a  combat.  It  was  between  families  that  the  state  of 
warfare  subsisted  in  the  heart  of  barbarism :  can  we  be  «ur- 
priaed  that  they  should  group  and  put  themselves  in  move- 
ment when,  under  such  a  form,  war  menaced  them  ? 

The  true  origin  of  the  conjuratores  was,  that  all  other 
means  of  establishing  facts  were  almost  impracticable.  Think 
what  such  an  inquiry  exacts,  what  a  degree  of  intellectual 
development  and  public  power  are  necessary  in  order  to  con- 
front the  various  kinds  of  proofs,  to  collect  and  contest 
the  evidence,  to  bring  the  witnesses  before  the  judges,  and 
to  obtain  (ruth  from  them  in  the  presence  of  the  occusen 
and  the  accused.  Nothing  of  tfus  was  possible  in  the  society 
governed  by  the  Salic  Inw  ;  and  it  was  neither  from  choice 
nor  moral  combination  that  they  tlien  hod  recourse  to  the 
judgment  of  God  and  the  ofith  of  relations,  but  because  they 
could  neither  do,  nor  apprehend  anything  better. 

Such  are  the  principal  points  of  this  law  which  seemed  to 
me  to  merit  your  attention.  I  say  nothing  of  the  fragments 
of  political  law,  civil  law,  or  civil  procedure,  which  arc 
found  dispersed  throngh  it,  nor  even  of  that  famous  article 
which  onlers  that  "  Salic  land  shall  not  fall  to  woman ;  and 
(hat  the  inheritance  shall  devolve  exclusively  on  the  males." 
No  person  is  now  ignorant  of  its  true  meaning.  Stimc  dis- 
positions, relative  to  llie  forms  by  wliicli  a  man  may  separate 
himself  from  his  family,^  the  getting  free  of  all  obligotion  of 
relationship,  and  entering  upon  an  entire  independence,  are 
very  curious,  and  give  a  great  insigbt  into  si^oinl  life;  but 
ihcy  hold  an  unimportant  place  in  the  law,  and  do  not  de- 
termine its  end.  I  repeat,  that  it  is  essentially  a  penal  code, 
and  you  now  comprehend  it  under  this  view.  Considering  it 
in  its  wFioIe,  tt  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  in  it  a  com|>lejc, 
uncertain,  and  transitory  legislation.  One  feels  at  every 
moment  the  passage  froen  one  country  into  another,  from  one 
«xsial  state  into  another  social  state,  from  one  religion  into 
another  religinnj  and  from  one  language  into  another  langtiage; 
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B.most  every  metamorphosis  which  can  lake  place  in  ihe  life 
of  a  nation  is  stamped  upon  it.  Its  existence  also  was  pre- 
carious and  brief  J  from  the  tentli  eenlury,  perhaps,  it  was 
replaced  by  a  multitude  of  local  customs,  to  which,  of  a 
surety,  it  had  contributed  a  great  deal,  but  which  were 
likewise  drawn  from  other  sources,  in  the  Uonian  law,  tlie 
canon  law,  and  the  necessities  of  circumstances  ;  and  when, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  they  invoked  the  Salic  law,  in 
order  to  regulate  the  succession  to  the  crown,  it  Iiad  certainly 
been  a  long  time  since  it  had  been  spoken  of,  except  in  re- 
membrance, and  upon  some  great  occasion. 

Three  other  barbarian  laws  ruled  over  tljo  nations  esta- 
blished in  Gaul,  those  of  the  Kipuarluns,  the  Burgundians, 
and  the  Visigoths ;  these  will  form  tlic  subject  of  our  next 
lectvne. 
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TENTH  LECTURIi. 

Dlijoct  of  the  lecture— U  the   transitorj  cUuructcr  of  the 
fuuml  in  the  Inws  oi'thc  Ripuarians,  the  Burgundians,  knd  the 
^oths  ? — 1st,  Tho  law  of  the  Ripnnrians — The  Hipuarian  FranI 
History  of  the  compilation  of  their  law— Its  contents — DiT 
between   it  and   the  SuUc  law — 2d,  The  law  of  the  Bumindi«iis- 
History  of  its  cumpilatiua — Its  contents — Its  distloctire  character- 
Sri,  The  law  of  the   Visigntha — It  concerns  tho  history  cf  Spoi 
more  than  that  of  Trance — Its  (general  character— Effect  of  Romafl' 
civilizaliun  upon  tho  barbarians. 

In  our  last  lecture,  tho  character  which,  on  summing  up, 
appeared  to  us  dominant  and  fumlnmcntal  in  the  Salic  law, 
was  llmt  of  being  a  transitory  Idgislntiun,  doubtless  esseatially 
German,  yet  dislinguiahod  by  a  Romnn  stamp;  which  would 
have  no  future;  and  which  showed,  on  the  one  hand,  th#1 
passage  from  the  Gorman  into  tho  iloman  social  state,  and  oa 
the  oilier,  ilin  decay  and  fusion  of  the  two  elements  for  the 
good  of  a  new  society^  to  which  they  botli  concurred,  ant 
which  began  to  nppear  amidst  their  wreck. 

This  result  of  the  examination  of  the  Sulic  law  will  bo 
singularly  confirmed,  if  the  examination  of  tho  other  barba- 
rous laws  likowiso  lead  us  to  it ;  still  more,  if  we  find  in  these 
various  laws,  dilferent  epochs  of  transition,  dilFerent  phaacw 
ijf  transformation,  which  may  be  imperfectly  discovered  in  Iho 
other;  if  we  recognize,  for  example,  that  the  law  of  the  Ripu- 
arinns,  the  law  of  the  Burgundians,  and  the  taw  of  the  Visi* 
(Toths,  are  in  some  mcujsure  placed  in  the  same  career  as  the 
Balic  law,  at  unecjual  dislaneus,  and  leuvc  us,  if  the  term  be 
[»enriiltcd,  products  more  or  less  advanced  in  the  comblnatioD 
uf  the  Germa!!  and  Itoman  society,  and  in  the  formation  of 
the  new  state  which  was  to  be  the  result. 

It  is  to  this,  I  believe,  that  the  examination  of  the  three 
taws  will,  in  fact,  coniiitct  us,  that  is  to  say,  of  all  those  which, 
v.ithin  the  limits  of  Gaul,  exercised  any  true  influence.  The 
distinction  between  the  Ripuarian  Franks  and  tho  Saliaii 
Franks  is  known  to  you  ;  ifiese  were  tho  two  pritiflpal  tribes, 
or  rather  the  two  prineJpal  collections  of  tribes  of  the  groat 
auiifc<leratiou  uf  the  Fraiiks.     Tho  Saltan  Franks  probably 
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Ixtk  their  name  from  the  river  Ys»e!  (Vsnla),  upon  ihe  bonke 
nf  which  they  were  eslabliahed,  after  tn«  movciiifiil  of  nations 
which  had  driven  them  into  Butavia  ;  thcur  nomi^  was  ther^ 
lore  nf  German  origin,  and  we  moy  suppose  that  it  was  given 
Ihem  by  themselves.  The  Uipuarian  Franks,  on  tlie  con- 
trary, evidently  received  theirs  from  the  llomans.  They 
inhabited  the  banks  of  llie  Rhine.  As  the  Salian  Franks 
advanced  towards  the  south-west,  into  Belgium  and  Guul,  the 
Ripuarian  Franks  spread  also  towartis  the  west,  and  occupied 
the  territory  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Meusc,  to  the  foreM 
of  Ardennes.  The  first  became,  or  well  niph,  the  Franks  of 
Neustria  ;  the  last,  the  Franksof  Austrasia.  Those  two  names, 
without  exactly  correspondinj»  to  the  primitive  dislincUon, 
roproduco  it  faithfully  enouph. 

At  the  bojjinning  of  our  history,  the  two  tribes  appt-ar  for 
a  time  reunited  in  a  single  nation  nnd  under  asingle  empire. 
I  will  read  to  you,  u|>on  this  subject,  the  account  of  Gregory 
of  Tours;  always,  without  his  knowing  it,  the  truest  paintei 
of  the  manners  nnd  events  of  this  epoch.  You  will  thero 
see  what,  at  that  time,  was  understood  by  the  words  union  of 
nations  afid  ooriqueh-t. 

"When  Clovis  came  to  haille  ocrninst  Alaric,  king  of  the 
Goths,  he  had  for  an  ally  the  son  of  Sigebert-Claude  (king 
of  the  Ripuarian  Franks,  and  who  resided  at  Cologne),  muiied 
Chloderic.  This  Sigeh^rt  limped,  from  a  blow  on  ihf  knee 
which  he  hud  received  at  the  battle  of  Tolbiac,  ar^ainst  the 
Germans.  ,  ,  .  Kin^  Clovis,  during  his  sojourn  at  Paris,  sent 
Becrclly  to  the  son  of  Sigobert,  saying  to  him  :  *  Your  father 
is  aged,  and  ho  limps  with  his  bad  leg:  if  he  should  dir*,  his 
kingtiom  belongs  to  you  of  right,  as  well  as  our  friendship.' 
Seduced  by  this  ambition,  Chlodoric  formed  the  project  of 
killing  his  father. 

**Sigebert  had  gone  out  of  the  town  of  Colojinf,  nnd, 
having  passed  the  Rhinr,  was  walking  in  the  forest  of  Bu. 
conia ;  he  sh^pt  at  nfjon  in  histnnl;  his  son  sent  assassins 
against  him  nnd  procured  his  do^th,  in  the  ho[>e  that  he 
ifhould  possess  his  kingdom.  But,  by  the  judgment  of  Gnd, 
he  fell  into  the  very  grave  which  he  had  maliciously  dug  foi 
his  father.  He  sent  to  king  Clovis  messengers  announcino 
Ihc  death  of  his  father,  and  said  to  him:  *  My  father  is  dean, 
and  I  have  in  my  power  Jiis  treasures  and  his  kingdom.  Send 
lo  me  and  I  will  willingly  give  you  what  treasures  you  please.' 
Clovis  relumed   for  answer:  *1  return  ihec  thanks  for  thy 
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good  will,  m\d  pray  theo  show  thy  treasures  to  my  depuUes, 
iftfter  which  Ihou  shalt  possess  lliem  all.'  Chludorio  thon 
Hhowcd  his  father^s  treasures  to  the  deputies.  Whilst  they 
examined  them,  the  prince  said  :  *  This  is  the  coObr  in  which 
my  father  was  accustomed  to  amass  his  gold  coin.'  Tltey 
said  to  him,  *  Plunge  your  hand  to  the  bottom,  in  order  to  find 
all.'  Having  done  thin^  and  while  he  stooped  low,  one  of  the 
deputies  raised  his  axe  and  broke  his  skull.  Thus  did  tliis 
unworthy  sou  suUer  tiie  same  death  which  he  had  inflietcd 
on  his  father.  Clovis  learning  thai  Sigebert  and  his  son  were 
dead,  came  to  this  same  town,  and  having  convoked  all  the 
p<M>p]e,  he  suid  to  them  :  *  Listen  to  what  has  happened. 
While  I  was  sailing  upon  the  river  Sehold,  Chlodcric,  my 
cousin's  SOU)  alarmed  his  father  by  telling  him  that  I  wishe*) 
to  kOl  him.  As  Sigebert  fled  through  the  forest  of  Buconiu, 
Chloderic  sent  murderers  after  him,  who  put  him  to  death ; 
he  himself  was  assassinated,  I  know  not  by  whom,  at  the 
uTonientof  his  opening  his  father^s  treasures.  I  am  no  ocoonv 
plice  in  these  things.  I  could  not  shctl  the  blood  of  my 
friends,  l>ecause  it  is  forbidden  ;  but  since  these  things  liave 
hnpi^Micd,  1  have  some  advice  to  give  you.  If  it  is  agreeable 
(o  you,  fullow  it.  Have  recourse  to  mc  ;  put  yourselves  under 
my  protection.'  The  people  answered  these  words  by  plaudits 
iif  hand  and  mouth;  and  having  raised  him  upon  a  shield, 
iht'y  created  him  their  king.  Clovis  ihen  received  the  kiiig- 
iloni  and  treasures  of  Sigebert.  Every  day  God  caused  his 
fiKMiiies  to  fall  into  his  hands,  and  augmented  his  kingdom, 
because  he  walked  with  an  upright  heart  before  the  Lord, 
lUitl  did  the  things  that  were  pleasing  in  his  sight."* 

This  union  of  the  two  nations,  if  such  a  fact  may  bear  the 
name,  was  not  of  long  duration.  On  the  death  of  Clovia,  his 
son,  Theodoric,  was  king  of  the  eastern  Franks;  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  Ripuarian  Franks ;  he  re&ided  at  Metz.  'I  o 
hini  is  generally  attributed  the  compilation  of  thoir  law. 
This,  ia  fact,  is  indicalod  by  iho  preface  to  the  Gallic  law, 
u'Jauh  I  have  already  read,  and  which  is  likewise  found  at 
llie  beginning  of  tlie  Uavuriuii  Uiw.  According  to  this 
tradition,  then,  the  law  of  ilic  Ripunriuns  should  be  placed 
between  the  years  5U  and  534.  Il  couM  not  have,  like 
the   Salic,    the  pretension    of  ascending   to   the    right-hand 


I  Gregnrv  of  Toiira.  in  my  CnUrc.'vm  det  Memoiret  de  V  Hutotrt  d* 
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bank  of  the  Rtiide,  and  to  ancient  Germany.  Siill  ite 
antiquity  must  bo  grout.  1  aiu  inclined  to  abridge  it,  in 
its  ucluul  form  at  least,  of  nearly  a  century  ofexislence.  The 
preface,  which  describes  it  as  digested  under  Theodorio, 
attributes  to  this  chief  also  the  law  of  the  Germans  ;  now  it 
is  almost  certain  that  this  was  not  digested  until  the  reign  of 
Clotaire  II.,  between  the  years  613  and  628  j  tliis  is  what 
the  best  manuscripts  give  us  reason  to  suppose.  Tlie  author- 
ity  of  this  preface,  therefore,  becomes  very  doubtful  with 
rcga.'d  10  (he  law  of  the  Ripuarians;  and,  after  an  Attentive 
conipari^n  of  the  evidence,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
it  was  ouly  under  Dogobert  I.,  between  tho  years  628 
and  63d,  that  it  took  the  definite  form  under  which  it  has 
reached  us. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  history  of  its  contents.  1  have 
submitted  it  to  the  same  analysis  as  the  Salic  law.  It  con. 
tains  89  or  91  titles,  and  (according  to  various  distributions) 
221  or  227  articles ;  namely,  161  of  peuol  law,  and  113  of 
{H)litical  or  civil  law,  and  civil  or  criminal  procedure.  Of 
the  1G4  articles  of  penal  law,  we  reckon  94  for  violence 
against  person?,  16  for  cases  of  thefl,  and  64  for  various 
olFonces. 

At  the  first  glance,  according  to  this  simple  analysis,  ihe 
lUpuarian  law  ag<:>oil  deal  resembles  tho  iSalic  law  ;  it  is  also 
on  essentially  penal  legislation,  and  gives  evidence  of  nearly 
the  same  state  of  manners.  Still,  when  regarded  more  closely, 
we  discover  important  dilTureuces.  I  spoke  to  3'ou  at  our  last 
meeting  of  tJio  conjuraUirM)  or  compurgators,  who,  without, 
properly  speaking,  bearing  witness,  came  to  nttest  by. their 
uath  tlie  truth  or  iHlsehood  uf  the  facts  alleged  by  tho  u^t  aded, 
or  the  offent'er.  Tho  conjuralorc^  lield  a  specially  important 
pluee  in  the  law  of  the  Rtpuanans.  There  is  mention  made  ot 
tlieui  in  iifty-eighL  arliclus  of  this  law,  and  on  every  occasion  i: 
minutely  reguluits  the  number  of  tlie  compurgators,  the  forms 
of  their  appearance,  Ace.  The  SaJic  law  speaks  much  more 
rarely  of  them — so  rarely,  that  s*imB  persons  have  doubted 
whether  the  system  of  the  conjuratorcs  was  in  force  among 
the  Suliiin  Franks.  This  doubt  does  not  seem  well  founded. 
If  the  Salic  law  has  scarcely  spoken  of  it,  it  is  because  it  looked 
upon  the  system  us  an  established  and  understood  fact,  uf 
which  tliore  was  no  need  to  write,  i^sides,  everything 
indicates  that  this  fact  was  real  and  powerful.  What  wera 
Uie  reasons  for  its   frequent  inserlioii  in  the  law  of  the  Ripa- 
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Brians  ?     I  will  presently  give  ttic  only  explanation  of 
that  1  can  catch  a  glimpse  of. 

AiiotJier  custom  is  also  much  more  frequently  mentioned', 
in  the  Ripuarlan  than  in  the  Sulio  law  ;  [  mean  judicial 
cnmbut.  There  are  many  traces  of  it  in  the  Sulic  law  ;  but 
the  Rjpuarian  law  formally  institutes  it  in  six  distinct  articltrj. 
^i'his  institution,  if  such  a  fact  merits  the  name  of  institution*, 
played  too  important  a  part  in  the  middle  ages  to  allow  of  our 
not  endeavoring  to  understand  it  at  the  moment  thai  it  appear* 
for  the  tirst  time  in  laws. 

I    have   endeavored   to    iliow   how  composition — property 
speaking,  the  only  punishtnent  of  the  Salic  law — was  a  fifii 
attempt   to  substitute  a  legal   system  in  place  of  the  right  of 
war,  in  place  of  vengeance,  and  the  contest  of  physical  force. 
Judicial  combat  was  an  attempt  of  the  same  kind  ;  its  aim  wadi 
to  subdue  war  itself,  individual  vengeance,  to  certain  forms  and 
rules.     Com{H)sitiou  and  Judicial  combat  were  intimately  con- 
neded,  and  simultaneously  developed  themselves.     A  crima 
had  been  comniitledj  a  mun  offended  ;  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  he  had  a  right  to  revenge  himself,  to  pursue  by 
force  the   reparation   of  the    wrong  to  which    ho  had   becA 
subjected.     But  a  ctJinmencement  oflaw,  a  shadow  of  publio' 
power  interfered,  and  authorized  the  offender  to  offer  a  certain 
sum  to  repair  his  crime.     But,  originally,  the  offended  party 
had   the   right  to  refuse  the   composition,  and  to  say — "■  I 
will  exercise  my  right  of  vengeance,  1  desire  war."     TheBj 
the  legislator,  or  rather  thi>  customs,  for  wo  personify,  under' 
the  name  legislator,  mere  customs  which  for  a  long  peri( 
had   no  legal   autliority,  the   customs   then  interfered,  sayiug-j 
—"If  you   wish  to   revenge  yourself,  and   make  war  upon, 
yniir  enemy,  you  must  do  so  according  to  certain  terms,  and  in 
iho  presence  of  certain  witnesses," 

Thus  WHS  judicial  combat  introdtrced  into  the  legislation  ns^ 
Q  regulation  of  the  nglit  of  war,  a  limited  arena  opened  to- 
vengeance.  Such  was  its  first  and  true  source  ;  the  recourse 
to  the  judgment  of  God,  the  truth  proclaimed  by  God  hiro- 
Bcir  in  the  issue  of  the  condmt,  are  ideas  whose  association 
with  it  is  of  later  date,  when  religious  creeds  and  the  Christian 
clergy  played  an  imjjortnnt  pari  in  the  thought  and  life  of  the 
barbarians.  OrigiiiQlly,  judicial  combat  was  only  a  legal  form 
of  the  right  of  the  strongest — a  fiirm  much  more  explicitly  i 
"ecognized  in  the  law  of  the  Ripuarians  than  in  the  Salic  law. 

Judging  from   the  two  differences,  one   would  be,  for  the 
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moment,  mclined  lo  supjwsft  that  the  first  of  these  two  lawg 
was  the  most  sncient.  in  i'act,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Bystem  of  the  conjuratores  and  judicial  combat  belonged  Ic 
the  primitive  German  society.  The  Ripuarian,  therefore, 
Would  seem  their  most  fuilliful  iinuge.  It  was  notlitng  of  tlic 
kind.  And,  first,  ihcae  two  ditVcrcncca,  which  seemed  lo 
give  to  tttis  law  a  more  barbarous  pliyssiognomy,  themselves 
indicate  an  elTort,  a  first  step  out  of  barlmrism,  fur  they  give 
evidenoe  of  the  design,  if  not  to  nboliah  it,  at  all  events  to 
regulate  it. 

Silence  upon  this  subject  lea\'es  oil  things  under  the  erti- 
piro  of  custom — that  is  to  say,  of  violence  and  chance  :  the 
Ripuarian  law  attempted  in  writing,  by  determining  the 
custom,  to  convert  it  into  law — that  is  lo  say,  lo  render  it 
fixed  and  general.  A  certain  symptom  of  a  more  modem 
date,  and  of  a  society  rather  more  advanced. 

Besides,  there  were  other  differences  between  these  two 
laws  which  incontestably  prove  this  result. 

1st,  You  have  soon,  by  the  simple  enuinemiion  of  the 
articles,  that  civil  law  held  a  greater  place  in  the  Ripuarian 
than  in  the  Salio  law.  There  penal  law  always  dnininated. 
Still  the  law  is  leas  exclusively  a  penal  code  ;  the  procedure, 
Ibe  rule  of  evidence,  the  state  of  persons,  property  and  its 
various  modes  of  transmission — in  u  word,  all  parts  of  legisla- 
tion not  penal,  arc,  at  least,  indicated  in  it,  and  oHen  wiih  a 
great  deal  of  precision. 

2d,  Moreover,  and  this  is  an  important  fact,  royalty 
appeared  more  in  the  Ripuarian  law  than  in  the  other.  It 
appeared  but  little  in  a  political  relation  :  it  was  not  a  question 
of  royal  power,  nor  llic  nmnner  of  exercising  ft ;  but  it  was 
A  question  of  the  king,  >ls  of  un  individual  more  important 
in  all  respects,  and  wiili  whom  the  law  should  specially 
occupy  itself.  It  regarded  him,  aliove  all,  as  a  proprietor  oi 
patron,  as  having  vast  domains,  and  ufwn  these  domains  serfw 
who  cultivated  them — men  engaged  in  iiis  scr\'ice  or  placed 
under  his  protection  ;  and  by  reason  of  this  title  they  accorded 
to  him,  to  himself  or  tliosc  belonging  to  him,  numerous  and 
very  imjwrtant  privileges.      I  will  givp  a  few  examples. 

**  I.  If  any  one  carry  otTliy  violonce  anything  h**longing  to 
one  of  the  king's  men,  or  to  any  one  attached  (o  the  church, 
he  ahall  pay  a  composition  treble  what  ho  would  have  liad  tu 
pay  had  the  crime  been  committed  towards  any  other  Ripu- 
arian."—Tit.  xi.  §4. 
sd 
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"II.  If  the  criiiie  be  oommltted  by  a  man  atlaobcd  to  the 
church,  or  to  one  of  the  king's  domainB,  he  shall  pay  half  the 
composition  which  another  Frank  would  have  paid.  In  case 
of  denial,  he  mu»t  ay>puar  with  thirty-sijt  compurgators." 
Tit.  xviii.  §  5. 

''  111.  A  man  uttachoJ  to  the  domaina  of  the  king,  Iloman 
or  freedman,  cannot  be  tlie  object  of  a  capital  accu^tion." — 
Tit.  Ix.  §  22. 

^'  iV.  If  he  be  summoned  to  appear  in  justice,  he  shall 
nmku  known  his  condition  by  a  declaration  which  he  tthall 
o^nu  upon  the  altar ;  af^er  which  proceedings  with  regard 
ro  hiin  shall  1)o  di^erent  from  tliosc  with  legard  to  the  Itipu. 
arians."— Ibid.  §  23. 

V.  Slaves  belonging  to  the  king  or  to  a  church  do  nol 
plcnd  by  means  of  a  defender ;  but  ihcy  defend  themselves, 
and  are  allowed  to  justify  themselves  by  oath,  without  Ix^iog 
obliged  to  answer  the  suinnioniies  which  amy  be  addressed  In 
Ihfvm."— Ibid.  §  24. 

"  VI.  If  any  one  shall  seek  to  overthrow  a  royal  charter 
without  being  able  to  produce  aurither  repealing  the  first,  he 
shall  answer  this  attempt  with  his  life." — Tit.  Ivii.  ^  7. 

"  VII.  VVhoever  shall  commit  treason  lowanis  the  ki 
shall  forfeit  hiij  life,  and  all  hi:i  goods  shall  becouliscated.' 
TiL.  Ixxi.  §  I. 

The  Salic  law  says  nothing  of  ibis  kind  ;  hero  royally  has 
evidetuly  iwade  an  important  pn^ress. 

3d.   The  same  difTercnce  exists  betwt;en  the  two  laws  with 
regard  to  the  church  ;   the  articles  which   1   have  just  lyatl 
completely  prove  it ;  the  church  is  everywhere  assimilated 
ri^yalty ;  the  same  privileges  are  nccordod  to  her  lands  a 
her  laborers. 

4th,  One  discovers,  also,  in  the  Ripuarian  law,  a  rather 
more  marked  influence  of  the  Roman  law  ;  it  docs  not  oon&ne 
itself  to  mentioning  it  merely  in  order  tn  say  that  the  RomaiM 
lived  under  its  empire  ;    it  accepts   some  of  its  provision 
Thus,  iu  regulating  the  fiirmulte  of  enfranchisement,  it  says 

"  We  desire  that  every  Ripuarian  Frank,  or  froodman. 
who,  for  the  good  of  his  soul,  or  for  a  sum,  wishes  to  free  his 
slaves  in  the  forms  indicated  by  the  Roman  law,  present  him- 
self at  the  church,  before  the  priests,  deacons,  and  all  the 
clergy  and  people.  .  .  .'*  (The  formulae  of  enfranchisement 
follow.)— Tit.  Ix.  §1. 
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TJiis,  though  a  slight,  is  a  real  indication  of  a  more  ad* 
vanocd  society. 

5th.  Lastly,  when  we  read  the  Ripuarian  law  attentively 
in  its  whole,  we  are  struck  with  a  character  lees  barbarous 
than  that  of  the  Salic  law.  The  provisions  arc  more  precise 
and  extensive  ;  we  discover  more  purpose  in  them,  and  pur. 
pose  more  matured  and  political,  and  inspired  by  more  univer- 
sal views.  They  are  not  always  mere  customs  which  they 
digest ;  the  legislators  say  at  timts,  **  We  establish,  we 
order."'  In  fact,  everything  indicates  that  this  legiblntion,  if 
not  in  its  form,  at  least  in  the  ideas  and  manners  which  are 
its  foundation,  belongs  to  a  posterior  epoch,  to  a  stale  some- 
what  less  barbarous,  and  shows  a  new  step  in  the  transition 
from  the  German  to  the  Roman  society,  and  from  these  two 
•flocieties  to  a  new  society  arising  from  iheir  omalgumalion. 
'  From  the  law  of  the  liipuarians  let  us  pass  to  that  of  tlie 
fiurgundians,  and  lot  us  see  if  we  sliall  there  find  the  same 

The  compilation  of  the  law  of  the  Bnrgundians  Huctuates 
|^hetweon  the  year  407  or  468,  the  second  of  the  reign  of  Gon- 
)bald,  and  the  year  534,  the  time  of  the  full  of  this  kingdom 
under  the  arms  of  the  Franks.  Three  parts,  probably  of  dif- 
ferent dates,  compose  this  law.  The  6rst,  which  compre* 
,1  bends  the  first  forty-ono  titles,  evidently  belongs  to  king  Gonl 
Bflebald,  and  appears  to  have  been  published  before  the  year 
H^^l.  From  the  forty-second  title,  the  character  of  the  legis. 
^K'lation  changes.  The  now  laws  iire  scarcf^ly  nnytliing  ntore 
^nhan  iriodiiications  of  the  old  ones;  they  exphiin,  reform, 
Hftjuiplele,  and  announce  tficni  defvnitely.  From  the  conside- 
ration of  many  facts,  into  the  details  of  which  I  shall  not 
enter  here,  one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  this  second  part  was 
.digested  and  published  towards  the  year  517,  by  Sigismond, 
[|he  successor  of  Gondi>bald.  Lastly,  two  supplements  form 
third  part,  added  to  the  law,  under  the  positive  name  of 
iddiUtmeniaj  probably  also  by  Sigismond,  who  died  in  523. 
The  preface,  placed  in  front  of  the  text,  confirms  these 
tnjectures  ;  it  is  evidently  composed  of  two  prefaces  of  dif- 
!rent  epochs  ;  one  by  King  Gondelmld,  and  the  other  by 
[/Cing  Sigismond.  Some  manuscripts  liavo  attributed  ihc  lat. 
!/  also  to  Gondebold  ;  but  those  which  give  it  to  8igisnK>nd 
irtoinly  merit  the  preferentse. 


Tit  IxxW.  §I,lit.  xo. 
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This  preface  throws  light  upon  questions  inuch  morci 
porlant  than  tlie  date  of  the  law,  and  nt  once  clearly  difltin 
guishes  it  from  the  two  laws  which  have  just  occupied  oui 
attention.     It  is  necessary  that  I  stiould  read  it  to  you  Ihrougl 

'*  The  most  glorious  king  of  the  Burgundians,  after  bavln^t 
for  the  interest  and  repose  of  our  people,  deliberately  rellecled 
upon  our  institutions  and  those  of  our  ancestors,  and  u[ 
what,  in  every  matter  and  every  buainess,  is  expedient  : 
honesty,  regularity,  reason,  and  justice,  we  have  weighed 
ihis  in  our  groat  asscmhlics ;  and  as  mucli  by  our  advice 
theirs,  we  have  ordered  the  following  statutes  to  be  writt< 
In  the  end  that  the  laws  may  remain  eternal : — 

'*  By  the    grnce  of  God,   in  the  second  year  of  the  mosl 
glorious  Lord  King  Sigismond,  the  book  of  ordinances  louch-^, 
ing  the  eternal  maintenance  of  the  laws  past  and  present,  madl 
at  Lyons  on  the  4th  day  of  the  calends  of  April. 

"  By  love  of  justice,  through  which  God  tiecomes  favorable 
to  us,  and  by  which  we  acquire  power  upon  earth,  having  first 
held  counsel  with  our  counts  and  noble.s  we  have  applied  our- 
selves to  regulate  all  things  in  such  a  manner  that  integrity 
and  justice   in  judgnicnls    nmy  dispel   all    corruption.     All 
those  who  are  in  powfr,  counting  from   this  day,  must  jui 
between  the  Burgundian   and   t[ie  Komun   according   m   tli 
lenor  of  uur  laws,  composed  aiid  amended  by  common  acoord-^ 
in  such  nmnner  that  no  person  shall   ho[ie  or  dare,  in  a  jui 
ment  or  law-suit,  to  receive  anything  of  one  of  the  parties  bl 
way  of  gid  or  advantage  ;   but  Lhut  the   paily  having  justii 
on  his  8i<le  rfinll  ohinin  it,  tind  that  to  this  end  the  integrity 
ttie  judge  shall  sullicc.     We  think  it  our  duty  to  impose 
dutv  on  ourselves,  to  the  end  tliai  no  one,  in  wliat  case  soever, 
shall   tempt  our   integrity   by  solicitations  or  presents,  thuS| 
from    love   of  justice,    repelling    far    from    ourselves,  whal 
thniuglKHit  our  kingdoms,  we  interdict  all  judges  from  doing;' 
Our  treasury  shall  no  longer  pretend  to  exact  more  as  penally 
than  is  found  established  in  tlic  laws.     Let  the  nobles,  counts,^^^ 
couns«.'11c!rs,  domestics,  and  mayors  of  our  house,  the  chancol^^| 
lors  and  counts  of  cities  and  districts,  bnth  Burgundians  ani!^^ 
Romans,  as  well  as  all  deputy  judges,  even  in  case  of  war, 
know  then  iJiat  they  are  to  receive  nothing  for  causes  treated 
or  judged  before  them  ;  and  that  ihcy  shall  ask  nothing  of  the 
|>arties  by  way  of  promise  or  recotn[>en8e.     The  parties  shall 
not  be  forced  to  compound  with  the  judge  in  such  a  maanct 
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Lhia  he  uhall  receive  anything.  If  any  of  the  said  judges 
allow  tboinselves  to  be  corrupted,  and,  despite  our  laws,  be 
uonvicted  of  recetviug  a  recompense  iu  a  law-suit  or  judg- 
ment, however  justly  tried,  for  the  example  of  all,  if  tlie  crime 
be  pruved,  let  him  be  punished  with  death,  in  such  a  manner, 
however,  lliat  ho  who  is  convicted  of  venulily,  having  been 
punished  himself,  his  possessions  be  not  taken  from  his  chiU 
dren  or  legitimate  ticirs.  Willi  regard  to  the  secretaries  of 
dupuly  judges,  wo  tiiink  that,  for  their  fee  in  cases,  a  third  of 
a  penny  should  be  allowed  tliem  in  causes  above  ten  aolidi ; 
l»elow  that  sum  they  must  demand  less.  The  crime  of  venality 
bein^  interdicted  under  the  same  penalties,  we  order  llmt 
lltJdiaiiH  be  judged  according  to  Roman  laws,  as  was  done  by 
our  ancestors ;  and  let  these  latter  know  that  they  shall 
receive  in  writing  the  form  and  tenor  of  the  laws  according 
to  which  ihcy  shall  be  judged  ;  to  the  end  that  no  person  con 
excuse  himself  upon  the  score  of  ignorance.  As  regards 
what  may  have  been  ill-judged  l<)rmcrly,  the  tenor  of  the 
ancient  law  must  be  preserved.  We  add  this,  that  if  a  judge 
accused  of  corruption  cannot  in  any  way  be  convicted,  ll>o 
accuser  shall  be  lialila  to  llie  penalty  which  we  have  ordered 
fo  be  inflioted  upon  a  prevaricating  judge. 

"  If  some  point  be  found  unprovided  J^r  in  our  laws,  wo  order 
that  it  be  referred  to  our  judgment,  upon  thut  point  only.  If 
any  judge,  whether  barbarian  or  Itonmn,  through  simplicity  or 
negligence,  judge  not  a  cause  upon  whicfi  our  law  has  deter- 
mined, and  if  he  be  exempt  from  corruption,  let  him  know 
that  he  shall  pay  thirty  Roman  solidiy  and  that  ihc  parties 
being  interrogated,  the  cause  shall  be  judged  anew.  We  add 
that  if,  atier  having  been  summoned  three  times,  tlie  judges 
detiide  not ;  and  if  he  whose  cause  it  is  thinks  it  should  be 
referred  to  us  ;  and  if  he  prove  that  he  has  summoned  hU 
judges  three  times,  and  has  no  been  lienrd,  ihe  judge  shall 
1h5  condemned  to  a  tine  of  twelve  a^lidi.  Bui  if  any  person, 
in  any  case  whatsoever,  having  neglected  to  summon  the 
judges  three  times,  as  we  have  prescribed,  dares  lo  address 
himself  to  us,  he  shall  pay  the  fine  which  we  have  c&iublished 
for  u  tardy  judge.  And  iti  ordor  ihat  a  cause  may  not  \jg 
delayed  by  the  ul»sencc  of  the  deputy  judges,  let  uo  Roman 
or  Burgundian  count  presume  to  judge  a  cause  in  the  absence 
of  the  judge  before  whom  it  should  bo  tried,  to  the  end  that 
thooe  who  have  recourse  to  the  law  may  not  be  uacertoiu  as 
Cu  the  jurisdiction.     It  has  plea.scd   us  to  coritirm  this  scriec< 
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of  our  ordinances  by  (he  signature  of  the  oounU,  t;  the  er.d 
thai  the  rule  which  has  been  written  by  our  will,  ond  the  will 
of  all,  be  preisepved  by  posterity,  and  have  the  solidity  of  ao 
eternal  compact."  (Here  follow  the  signatures  of  thirty-two 
counts.) 

Without  g;oing  further,  from  this  preface  only  tho  differ- 
ence of  (he  throe  laws  is  evident ;  this  latter  is  not  a  mere 
collection  of  customs,  we  know  not  by  whom  digested,  nor; 
at  what  epoch,  nor  with  what  view  j  it  is  a  work  of  Ingisl 
tion,  emanating  from  a  regular  power,  with  a  view  to  publ 
order,  which  otlers  some  truly  f>olitica]  characteristics,  and' 
gives  evidences  of  s  government,  or,  at  least,  tho  design  of 
government. 

Let  us  now  enter  into  the  law  itself;  it  does  not  belie  t 
preface. 

It  contains  110  titles,  and  3.j4  articks,  namely:   Hti  arti- 
cles  of  civil  law,  30  of  civil  or  crirninul  procedure,  and  133 
of  penal  law.     The  ppnal  law  is  divided  into  72  articles  d 
crimes  against  persons,  62  for  crimes  against  properly,  an< 
44  for  various  crimes. 

These  are  the  principal  results  to  which  we  are  conducted 
by  the  examination  of  the  provisions  thus  classified; 

{.  The  contlition  of  the  Burgundian  and  the  Roman  is  tlie 
same;  uU  legal  difference  has  vanished:  in  civil  or  criminal 
matters,  whether  as  offended  or  offenders,  they  are  placed 
upon  a  footing  of  equality.  The  texts  abound  in  proofe  of  it 
I  select  some  of  the  most  striking: — 

1.  "  Let  the  Durgundian  and  the  Roman  be  subjected 
tiie  same  condition." — Tit.  x.  §  1. 

2.  *'  If  a  young  Roman  girl  be  united  to  a  Burgundiao 
without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  her  parents,  let  her 
know  that  she  shall  receive  none  of  her  parents*  possessions." 
—Tit.  xii.  §  5. 

8.  "  If  any  free  Burrrundian  enter  into  a  liouso  for  any 
quarrel,  let  him  pay  six  soUdi  to  the  master  of  the  house^ 
and  twelve  sohdi  as  a  fine.  We  wish  in  this  that  the  same 
condition  be  imposed  upon  the  Romans  and  the  Burgiindians.'^ 
—Tit.  XV.  §  1. 

4  "  If  any  man,  travelling  on  his  private  business,  nrrive 
at  the  house  of  a  Burgundian  and  demand  hospitality  of  him, 
and  if  the  Burgundian  show  him  (he  house  of  a  Roman,  and 
tliis  can  be  proved,  let  the  Burgundian  pay  three  soUdi  to  him 
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wIkmc  house  AC  pointed  out,  and  three  soUdi  by  way  of  fine." 
— Tit.  xiiviii.  J  6. 

These  regulations  certainly  exhibit  cure  to  maintain  the 
two  people  on  the  same  footing.  We  thus  rend  in  Gregory 
ofToura:  "King  Gondcbald  instituted,  in  the  country  now 
named  Burgundy,  tho  most  mild  laws,  in  order  that  thu  Ro- 
mans might  not  be  oppressed.'" 

II.  Tho  penal  law  of  the  Burgundians  is  not  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Franks.  Composition  had  always  existed  in  it, 
but  it  was  no  longer  the  soln  penally  ;  corporal  penalties  ap- 
peared ;  we  (ind  also  certain  moral  penalties;  the  legislator 
attempted  to  make  use  of  shame."  Already,  even,  it  invented 
strange  punishments,  such  as  are  so  often  found  in  the  legis- 
lation of  the  middle  ages.  If,  for  example,  a  hunting  spar- 
row-hawk was  stolen,  the  robber  was  condemned  to  let  the 
sparrow-hawk  eat  six  ounces  of  llrsh  from  his  body,  or  to  pay 
six  so/idi.  This  is  but  a  piece  of  fantastical  savageness  ;  but 
it  indicated  attempts  nt  punislunent  very  diilbreut  from  the 
ancient  German  customs.  The  ditrercnco  mimifests  itself 
also  by  other  symptoms ;  crimes  are  much  more  various, 
fewer  of  them  are  against  persons,  and  we  see  some  arise 
which  bespeak  more  mgular  and  complicated  social  relations. 

III.  Civil  riglil  and  procedure  also  occupy  a  much  greater 
place  in  the  law  of  the  Burgundians  than  in  the  two  preced- 
ing laws.  They  form  the  subject  of  nearly  half  the  articles; 
in  the  law  of  the  Ripuarians  they  only  occupy  two-fifths,  und 
only  the  sixth  of  the  Sulio  law.  One  need  only  open  lite 
lawa  of  Gondebald  and  8igismund  in  onler  to  perceive  there 
a  multitude  of  provisions  upon  successions,  testaments,  be- 
quests, marriages,  contracts,  Ate. 

IV.  One  even  meets  there  with  some  poaiuve  marks  of  tlie 
Roman  law,  W^o  could  scarcely  discover  any  traces  of  such 
A  fact  in  Uic  Ripuurian  law;  here  it  is  plainly  visible,  pur- 
licularlv  in  what  concerns  civil  law  ;  nothing  can  be  more 
simple ;  civil  law  was  rare  and  weak  in  burharous  laws;  fix>iii 
Ihe  ame  llmi  the  progress  of  civil  relations  furnished  the  mat- 
ter, as  it  were,  it  was  from  the  Roman  legislation  that  thi;y 
Were  obliged  to  borrow  llie  form, 

ilere  are  two  provisions  where  the  imitation  is  certain : 

'  Tom.  i.,  p  9rt,  of  my  Colleetion  dcs  Mimmres  reltUift  ^  ritia 
tinre  de  France. 

'Sec  the  first  Supplcineiit,  lit.  x. 
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"  If  a  Burgvndian  woman,  after       *•  Lcl  no  person  he  r^«*Tun(tbftt 
the  de«(h  of  her  husband,  enters,    if  women,  the  lawful  time  hw^ 


bappeaft,  ioto  &  second  or  a 
third  marriage,  and  if  she  bassniia 
by  each  marriage,  let  her  possc&s  la 
•liufruct,  while  she  Urea,'  the 
nuptial  donation ;  but  aflor  hor 
deatb,  each  of  her  •dm  shall  cnmo 
into  the  posseuioQ  of  what  hi»  U- 


passed,  enter  into  a  secood  mw- 
riage,  having  children  b>  tlie  form- 
er marriase,  tUcy  shall  preserre, 
durinjr  their  life,  the  usufruct  of 
what  they  received  *at  the  tia«  of 
their  marriage*  the  property  coa- 
intf  entire   Cj    thuir   children,    to 


thergaro  to  his  mother;  an*!  thu.^  whom  the  most  sacred  law5  pre- 

the  woman   has  no  riphi  to  p»e,  serve  the  rijfht  of  i(  after  their  na- 

sell,  or  alienate  anything  that  she  rents'  death."— Cod.  Theod..  liv 
received  aA  a  nuptial  donation.*' — 
Tit.  xxiv.  §  1. 

o^ 

"  Bequests  and  (estamcnU  made 
nmnng  our  people  shall  be  valid 
Ahon  five  or  seven  wtUmsiws  have 
set  thereto,  as  best  they  can,  tliuir 
••al  nrsieaature." — Tit.  xliii.  §  1. 


lii.  tit.  vin.  l.  3;  Ibid.  1.  2 


"  In  codicils  thai  are  not  nreeed- 
ed  by  a  tastaroent,  aa  in  wiUt,  the 
miidiation  of  five  or  st-'Vca  witness- 
es most  never  be  wanting."— Cod 
Theod.  liv.  iv..  tit.  iit.  I.  1 


I  might  indicate  otiier  apjHirciit  annlogies. 

V.  Lastly,  the  law  of  the  Burgundians  clearly  sho^vs  ihM 
royalty  had  made  ^real  progress  among  that  people.  Not 
Ihat  it  is  more  in  queslion  there  than  elsewhere;  it  was  nnl 
in  question  at  nil  in  a  political  point  of  view;  the  Burgundian 
law  is  the  lea.<tt  political  of  the  barbarian  laws,  the  one  whicJi 
most  exclusively  confines  itself  to  penal  and  civil  law,  and 
contains  the  fewest  allusions  to  peneral  f^ovcrnmenl ;  but  by 
this  law  in  its  whole,  by  its  preface,  and  by  the  tone  and  spirit 
of  its  compilation,  one  is  reminrfpil  at  every  step  Ihat  the  king 
is  no  longer  merely  a  warrior  chief,  or  merely  n  great  pro- 
prietor;  and  that  royalty  has  left  its  barbarous  condition,  in 
order  to  become  a  public  power. 

You  see  all  this  gives  evidence  of  a  more  developed  ano 
better  regulated  society ;  tJie  Roman  element  prevails  tTMire 
and  more  over  the  barbarous  element ;  we  visibly  advance  in 
the  transition  from  one  to  the  olher.  or  rather  in  the  work  of 
fusion  which  is  lo  combine  them  tog^-ther.  What  tlic  Bur- 
gundians appear  to  have  chipfly  borrowed  from  Ihe  Roman 
empire,  indepemJently  of  some  trails  of  civil  law,  is  the  idea 
of  piihlic  order,  of  governiiient  properly  so  called  ;  hardly  can 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  any  trace  of  the  ancient  CJerman  aaaem* 


1  Jhtm  adnivit  tuttfrurltt  pesnJeal. 

•  Dum  advixerit  in  vsti/rvctu  ponideat  {interpret,) 
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blies ;  the  influence  of  the  clergy  does  not  appear  dominant ; 
h  was  royally  wliicU  prevailed,  and  strove  to  reproduce  the 
imperial  power. 

The  Burgundinn  kings  seem  to  have  the  most  completely 
fallowed  the  emperors  and  reigned  after  their  model.  Per- 
hapH  the  cause  should  be  sought  for  in  the  date  of  their  king-' 
dom,  which  was  one  of  the  earliest  founded,  while  ihc  organi. 
zation  of  the  empire  still  existed,  or  nearly  so ;  perhaps,  also, 
their  establishment,  enclosed  within  narrower  limits  than  those 
of  the  Visigoths  or  the  Franks,  may  have  promptly  invested 
it  with  a  more  regular  form.  However  this  may  be,  tlie  fact 
is  certain,  and  cliuracterizes  the  nation  and  its  legislation. 

It  continued  in  vigor  after  the  tiurgundians  hod  passed 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Franks;  tim  fijrmulns  of  Morculf  and 
the  capitularies  of  Clmrlejimgnc  prove  il.^  We  find  it  even 
furmally  mentioned  in  the  ninth  century  hy  the  bishops 
Agobard  aitd  Hincmar;  but  few  men,  they  observe,  now  live 
under  this  law. 

Hi.  The  destiny  of  the  law  of  the  Visigotlis  was  more  im. 
portant,   and  of  greater  duration.     It  formed  a  considerable 

[oolleclion,  erj  tilled  Forum  judicum,  and  wns  successively 
digested,  from  the  year  400,, the  epoch  of  the  accession  of 

|king  Euric,  who  resided  at  Toulouse,  to  the  year  701,  the 

^time  of  the  death  of  Egica  or  Egiza,  who  resided  at  Toledo. 

f^his  statement  aloiio  imnounces  that,  in  this  interval,  great 
ichungcs  must  hnve  taken  place  in  iho  situation  of  the  people 

Tor  whom  the  law  was  niaJe.  The  Visigoths  were  first 
estahlished  in  the  s{>ulh  of  Gaul ;  it  was  in  307  that  Cluvis 
drrtve  them  licnce,  and  tmk  from  them  all  Aquiiaine ;  thf-y 
only  jireservcd  on  the  nortJi  of  the  Pyrenees  a  Se|itimani. 
*Tiie  legislation  of  the  Visigoths,  therefore,  is  of  no  importance 
in  the  history  of  our  civilization  until  this  epoch  ;  in  later 
times,  Spain  iji  almost  solely  interested  in  it. 

While  he  leigned  at  Toulouse,  Buric  caused  the  customs 
of  the  Goths  to  l»c  written;  his  successor,  Alaric,  who  was 
killed  hy  Clovis,  colU'cted  and  published  the  laws  of  his  Ro- 
man subjects  under  the  name  of  Brcviarium.  Tiio  Visigoths, 
then,  at  the  commeneemeni  of  the  sixth  century,  were  in  the 
vamc  situation  as  the  Burgundians  and  the  Franks;  liie  bar. 
barous  law  and  tlm  Roman  law  were  distinct ;  each  natioa 
retained  its  own. 


Marcuif,  b.  i.,  f.  8  ;  capit.  3  a  813      Btluze,  150/) 
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Wkfii  tb#  Vlatgoths  Were  driren  into  Spun,  tuts  state  wk: 
altered;  their  king,  Chindasumthe  (64*i-65'2),  fu«ed  the  two 
\aws  into  ooCf  and  formally  abolished  the  Roman  law  ;  there 
was  from  that  time  but  one  code,  and  one  nation.     Thus  was 
.substituted  anxng  the  Visigoths  the  system  of  real  laws,  or 
aooording  to  territory,  in  theplace  of  persona]  laws,  or  ac- 
eonfing  to  origin  or  races.     This  last  had  preroiled  and  still 
prerailod  among  all  barbarous  natioofc,  when  Chindasuinthe 
abolished  it  from  among  the  Visigoths.     But  it  «'as  in  Spain 
(hat  this  revolution  was  completed  ;  it  was  there  that  nom 
Chindasuinthe  to  Egica  (6-11I-70I)  the   F<trum  judicum  was 
developed,  completed,  and  took  the  form  under  which  we  noi 
see  It.     As  long  as  the  Visigoths  occapied  the  south  of  Gaul 
the  compilation  of  their  ancient  customs  and  the  Brcviariui 
alone  ruled  the  country.     The  Forum  judicwn  has,  therefore^] 
for  France,  only  an  indirect  interest ;  still  it  was  for  9omii\ 
lime  in  vigor  in  a  small  portion  of  southern  Gaul ;  it  occupi* 
a  great  place  in  the  general  historj-  of  barbarous  laws,  onJI 
figures  there  as  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon.     Let  me,( 
iherrfore,  make  you  acquainted  with  its  character  and  itaj 
whole. 

The  law  of  the  Visigotlis  is  ineoniparably  more  extensii 
than  any  of  those  which  have  just  occupied  our  attentioiii 
It  is  composed  of  a  title  which  serves  as  a  preface,  and  Iwelvtf' 
iKwks,  divided  into  54  titles,  in  which  arc  comprehended  595 
articles,  or  distinct  laws  of  various  origins  and  date.  All  iho 
Inws  enacted  or  reformed  by  the  Visigoth  kings,  from  Buric 
lo  Kgtca,  are  contained  in  this  collection. 

All  legislative  matters  are  there  met  with  ;  it  is  not  a  col- 
Ifction  of  ancient  customs,  nor  a  first  attempt  at  civil  rcforui; 
it  is  a  universal  code,  a  code  of  political,  civil,  and  criminal 
law  :  a  code  systematically  digested,  with  the  view  of  provid- 
ing  for  all  the  requisites  of  society.  It  is  not  only  a  cotle.  \\ 
totality  of  legislative  provisions,  but  it  is  also  a  system  of 
philosophy,  a  doctrine,  ll  is  precrded  by,  and  here  and  there 
mixed  with  dissertations  tipon  the  origin  of  society,  the  nnturr 
/>f  power,  civil  organization,  and  the  composition  and  publica- 
linn  of  laws,  and  not  only  is  it  a  system,  but  also  a  colloctioh 
of  moral  exhortations,  menaces,  and  advice.  The  Forutr, 
judicum,  in  a  word,  bears  at  once  a  legislative,  phi1o£)ophi«.a', 
and  religious  character  ;  it  partakes  of  the  several  prr^perticr 
>f  a  law,  a  scirnce,  and  a  sermon* 

The  course  is  simplr  pnough  ;  the  law  of  the  Visigrtths  wu8 
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rh<!  work  of  the  clergy;  it  emanated  from  the  courcilsof 
'VoMo.  The  councils  of  Toledo  were  the  naiional  assemblica 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Spain  has  this  singular  cliurac- 
icristic,  that,  from  iho  earliest  period  of  its  history,  the  clergy 
played  a  much  greater  part  in  it  than  elsewliere  ;  w  hat  tlie 
I'u'ld  of  Mara  or  May  was  to  tl*e  Franks,  what  ihe  Witten- 
iij^emoto  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  what  the  general  assembly 
of  Pavia  was  to  the  Lombards,  such  were  the  councils  of 
Toledo  to  the  Visigoths  of  Spain.  !t  was  tht^re  that  the  laws 
were  digpsled,  and  all  the  great  national  ntTairs  debated. 
Thus,  the  clercry  was,  so  to  speak,  the  centre  around  which 
grou|>ed  royalty,  the  lay  aristocracy,  the  people  and  the 
whole  of  society.  The  Viwigoth  code  is  evldenlly  the  work 
of  the  ecclesiastics  ;  it  has  the  vices  and  ihe  mnrils  of  their 
spirit;  it  is  incornparahly  more  rational,  just,  mild,  and 
exact;  it  understands  much  better  the  rights  of  humanity,  the 
duties  of  government,  and  the  interests  of  society  ;  and  it 
strives  to  attain  a  much  more  elevated  aim  than  any  other  of 
the  barbarous  legislations.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  leaves 
society  much  more  devoid  of  guarantees ;  it  abandons  it  on 
one  side  to  the  clergy,  and  on  the  other  lo  royally.  The 
Fronk,  Saxon,  Lombard,  and  even  Burgundian  laws,  respect 
the  guarantees  arising  from  ancient  manners,  of  individual 
independence,  the  rights  of  each  prv)priptor  in  his  domains, 
the  participation,  more  or  less  regular,  and  more  ur  less  exten- 
sive, of  freemen  in  the  affairs  vi'  the  natiun,  in  jinigments, 
and  in  the  c<>ndiK:t  of  tJie  acU  of  civil  life.  In  ilio  Forum 
jufiicHtn,  Hlmwt  all  these  traces  of  iht?  primitive  German 
society  have  disappeared  ;  a  vast  udmiuistrution,  semi-ecclesi- 
usiicttl  and  semi-imperial,  extends  over  boui^'ly.  1  surely  need 
not  observe,  Ibr  your  thoughts  will  liave  onirua  my  words, 
that  this  is  a  new  ami  prodigious  step  in  tlio  route  on  which 
we  proceeti.  Since  we  have  studial  the  bar!)aroiis  laws,  we 
advance  mr»ro  and  more  towards  the  same  result,  tlip  fusion  of 
the  two  societies  becomes  umrf  and  more  general  arsd  [irofbuiid, 
and  in  this  fusion,  in  pru{>ortion  as  it  was  brotighl  about,  the 
Ilonian  elom«»nt,  whrther  civil  or  religious,  dominalrd  tnoro 
and  more.  Tht>  Hipuanan  luw  is  less  Gerroun  than  the  Salic  ; 
tlie  law  of  thu  Burguudians  less  so  than  the  Kipuarian  law  ; 
and  the  law  of  tfio  Visigoths  slill  loss  so  than  that  of  the  Bur- 
guudians.  It  is  evidently  in  this  direction  that  the  river  flows, 
tnwards  this  aim  that  the  progress  of  events  tends. 

lingular  spectacle!    Just  now  wo  were  in  the  Inst  agaof 
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Roman  civilizatioo,   ami  Satmd   it   in  full  decline,   w 
sireogth,  fertility,  or  spleodor,  iocapable,  as  it  were,  of  snU 

slstiag ;  oooquered  and  niioed  by  barbaxians ;  now  all  of  a 
sudden  it  reappears,  powexful  and  fertile;  it  exercises  a  pnv 
digious  iDQuence  over  the  institutioos  and  manaers  which 
asaooiate  tbimselveB  with  it;  it  gradually  impresses  on  theiu 
itji  character ;  it  rinminalra  orcr  ood  transibnns  its  conquerors. 

Two  causes,  among  many  others,  produced  this  result ;  tlie 
power  of  a  civil  legiblalioo,  suxHig  and  closely  kuil ;  aud  tlie 
natural  ascendency  of  civilizatioa  over  barbarism. 

In  fixing  themselves  and  becoming  proprietors,  the  bar. 
barians  contracted,  omong  themselves,  and  with  the  Romans, 
relations  much  more  varied  and  more  durable,  than  any 
ihey  had  hitherto  known;  their  civil  existeuce  became  m^ch 
more  extensive  and  permanent.  The  Roman  law  alone  could 
regulate  it ;  that  alone  was  prepared  to  provide  for  so  many 
relations.  The  barbarians,  even  in  preserving  their  customs, 
even  while  remaining  masters  of  the  country,  found  them- 
selves taken,  so  to  speak,  in  the  nets  of  this  learned  legis- 
lation, and  found  themselves  obliged  to  submit,  in  a  great 
measure,  doubtless  not  in  a  political  point  of  view,  but  in 
civil  umtters,  to  the  new  social  order.  Besides,  the  mere 
sight  of  Roman  civilization  exercised  great  influence  on  their 
imagination.  What  now  moves  ourselves,  what  wo  seek  with 
eagerness  in  history,  poems,  travels,  novels,  is  the  represen- 
tation of  a  society  foreign  to  the  regularity  of  our  own ;  it  is 
iho  savape  life,  its  independence,  novelty,  and  adventures 
Very  diff?rent  were  the  impressions  of  the  barbarians  ;  ii 
wos  civilization  which  struck  thoin,  which  seemed  to  1lK>in 
great  and  marvellous ;  the  rcmaia.s  of  Roman  activity,  the 
cities,  roods,  aqueducLs,  und  umphilhealres,  all  that  society 
so  regular,  so  provident,  and  so  varied  in  its  fixedness — 
these  wore  the  objects  of  iheir  asloi  isthment  and  adniira- 
lioru  Althouijh  conquerors,  ihey  felt  themselves  inferior  to 
the  conquered  ;  the  barbarian  might  despise  the  Roman  in- 
dividually, but  the  Rnrnan  empire  in  it'^  whole  appeared 
to  him  something  superior ;  and  all  the  great  men  of  the 
age  uf  uonquesls,  the  Alarics,  the  Ataulplis,  the  Theodorics, 
and  nmny  others,  while  destroying  and  throwing  to  the 
ground  the  Roman  Enipircj  exerted  all  their  power  lo 
imitate  it. 

These  arc  tlio  principal  Hicts  which  manifosted  tliemseWea 
in  the  epoch  which  we  have  just  rcvipwrd,  and,  above  all. 
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in  the  compilation  and  successive  transformation  of  the  bar 
baric  laws.  We  shall  seek,  in  our  next  lecture,  what  re- 
mained of  the  Roman  laws  to  govern  the  Romans  themselves, 
while  the  Germans  were  applying  themselves  to  writing 
thoir  own."* 
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mtv 
tory  of  the  Roman  Law  in  the  Middle  ^Iger,  by  M.  d«  Savigay— 
Merits  nnd  deficiencies  nf  this  work — 1.  Komun  law  among  th« 
Visigoths— ^rcDiarti/rn  .^nioni,  collected  by  command  of  Alario^ 
Hifltory  and  contents  of  this  cullection — 2.  Roman  Uw  amonf  the 
Burgundians — Papiani  lltspotuorum — History  and  contents  of  thi* 
law — 3,  Roman  law  among  the  Franks — No  new  t  ellection— Th»» 
perpetuity  of  Roman  law  proved  by  vtirious  facts — Recapitulation. 

Yoo  arenowacquaiiited  with  the  state  of  German  and  Roman 
society  before  the  invasion.  Vou  know  the  general  result  of 
their  first  approximation,  that  ia  lo  sny,  the  Htute  of  Gaul 
immediately  after  the  invasion.  Wo  have  just  studied  the 
barbaric  luws  ;  that  is,  the  (w^i  tabor  of  the  Gertnuii  imiions 
to  adapt  their  ancinnt  customs  to  their  new  situation.  Let  us 
now  study  Romati  logislalion  at  the  same  epoch,  that  is  to  say, 
that  jwrlion  of  the  Rinnan  law  and  institutions  which  survived 
thr  invasion  and  continued  to  rule  the  GfilUc  Romans.  This 
is  the  snhject  of  a  German  work,  for  some  years  past  cele- 
bralerl  in  the  learned  world,  Tke  History  of  the  Koman  Lntcin 
ihf.  Middle  Ages^  by  M.  <3(!  Saviirny.  The  de-si^rn  ni^  the 
author  is  more  extended  than  ours,  because  he  retraces  the 
hi.story  of  the  Roman  law,  not  only  in  France,  but  throughout 
Europe,  lie  has  also  treated  of  what  concerns  Krunco  with 
more  detail  than  I  have  been  able  lo  give  lo  it  Iiere  ;  and, 
before  beginning  tlie  subjecl,  I  must  request  your  attention  a 
moment  while  1  speak  of  his  work. 

The  perpplnity  of  ilm  Roman  law,  fi-om  the  fall  of  the 
Empire  until  the  regeneration  of  sciences  and  letters,  is  its 
fundamental  idea.  The  contrary  opinion  was  long  and  gene- 
rally spread  ;  it  was  believed  that  Roman  law  hud  fallen  with 
ihe  Empire,  to  be  resuscitated  in  the  tvvcU'lh  century  by  iho 
discovery  of  a  manuscript  of  the  Pandects,  found  at  Amalfi. 
This  is  the  error  that  M.  de  Savigny  has  wished  to  difsipate. 
His  first  two  volumes  are  wholly  taken  up  by  researches  into 
the  traces  of  the  Roman  law  from  the  fiflli  to  tlie  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  in  proving,  by  recovering  its  history,  that  it  had 
never  ceased  to  exist. 
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Tlie  ditmonstration  is  convincing,  ant!  ihc  en<l  fnllj  attained. 
Hcill,  the  work,  considered  as  a  whole,  and  as  an  iilstorical 
production,  leaves  room  for  some  observations. 

Every  epoch,  every  historical  matter,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
may  be  considered  under  three  different  points  of  view,  nm^ 
imposes  a  triple  task  upon  the  historian.  He  can,  nay,  he 
should  first  seek  the  facts  themselves  j  collect  and  bring  to 
light,  without  any  aim  than  that  of  exactitude,  all  that  has 
happened.  The  facts  once  recovered,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  laws  that  have  governed  thcni  ;  how  they  were  connected  ; 
what  causes  have  brought  about  those  incidents  which  are  the 
life  of  society,  and  propel  it,  by  certain  ways,  towards  certain 
ends. 

I  wish  to  mark  with  clearness  and  precision  the  diflcrence 
of  the  two  studies.  Facts,  properly  so  culled,  external  and 
visible  events,  are  the  body  of  history  ;  tho  members,  bones, 
muscles,  organs,  and  material  elements  of  the  past;  their 
knowledge  and  description  form  what  may  br  called  historical 
anatomy.  But  for  society,  as  for  the  individual,  anatomy  is 
not  tho  only  science.  Not  only  do  facta  subsist,  but  they  are 
connected  with  one  another  ;  they  succeed  each  other,  and  arc 
engendered  by  the  action  of  certain  forces,  which  act  utider 
the  empire  of  certain  laws.  There  is,  in  a  word,  an  organiza- 
lion  and  a  life  of  societies,  as  well  as  of  tho  individuol.  This 
organization  has  also  its  science,  the  science  nf  tho  secret  laws 
which  preside  over  the  course  of  events.  This  is  the  physi. 
olo|jy  of  history. 

Neither  historical  physiology  nor  anatomy  are  complete 
and  veritable  history.  You  huve  enumerated  the  fuct.s.  you 
have  followed  the  mternnl  and  g€»nern!  laws  which  pn-xliKJod 
them.  Do  you  also  know  their  external  and  living  physiog. 
nomy  T  Have  you  llieni  before  your  eyes  under  individual 
and  animate  features?  This  is nbsolut»>ly  necessary, beouuse 
Iheso  facts,  now  dead,  have  lived — the  past  has  been  the 
present ;  and  unless  it  again  become  so  to  you,  if  the  dead 
are  not  resuscitated,  you  know  ihem  not ;  you  do  not  know 
nistory.  Could  the  anatomist  and  physiologist  surmise  initn 
if  they  had  never  seen  him  living  ? 

The  research  into  facts,  the  study  of  their  oi^nizalion, 
Ihe  reproduction  of  their  form  and  moiion,  these  arc  history 
I'uch  as  truth  would  have  it.  Wo  may  accept  but  one  oi 
Uher  of  these  tasks ;  we  may  consider  the  pa«l  under  such 
or  such  a  point  of  view,  and  propose  such  or  such  a  design ; 
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we  may  prefer  the  criticism  of  facts,  or  the  stud)  of  ibeii 
laws,  or  the  reproduction  of  the  speotaclc.  These  labo.i 
may  be  excellent  and  honorublu ;  but  it  luubt  never  be  tar 
gotten  that  they  arc  partial  ojid  incomplete ;  that  lliis  is  not 
history — that  liistory  has  a  tri]>le  problem  lo  resolve ;  tha* 
every  great  historical  work,  iu  order  to  be  placed  m  its  true 
f>ositiouj  should  be  euusidercd  and  judged  of  under  a  triple 
relation. 

Under  the  first,  aa  a  research  of,  and  criticism  upon,  hisfav 
rical  material  elements,  The  History  of'  the  Roman  Lous  in  the 
Middle  Ages  is  a  very  remarkable  book.  Not  only  has  M, 
de  Savigny  discovered  or  re-established  many  unknown  o? 
((jrgotten  facts,  but  (what  is  much  more  rare  and  diHicull)  he 
nas  assigned  to  them  their  true  relation.  When  I  say  their 
relation,  I  do  not  yet  speak  of  the  links  which  unite  them  in 
their  development,  but  merely  of  thi^ir  dis[)ositLon,  of  the  place 
which  they  occupy  in  regard  to  one  another,  and  of  their  rela- 
tive importance.  Nothing  is  so  common  in  history,  even  with 
the  most  exact  knowledge  of  facts,  as  lo  assign  to  them  a  place 
other  than  tliat  which  they  really  occupied,  of  attributing  to 
them  an  importance  wliich  they  did  not  possess.  Af.  dc  Sa- 
vigny has  not  struck  on  this  rock  ;  his  enumeration  of'factsis 
learned  and  equal ;  and  he  distributes  and  compares  ihem 
with  like  knowledge  and  discernment ;  I  repeat,  that,  in  all 
tliat  belongs  to  the  anatomical  study  of  that  portion  of  the  past 
which  forma  the  subject  of  his  work,  he  hii3  left  scarcely  any. 
thing  to  be  desired. 

As  a  philosophical  history,  as  a  study  of  the  general  and 
progressive  organization  of  facts,  I  cannot  say  so  much  for  it. 
It  does  not  appear  to  mo  that  M,  de  Savigny  has  proposed 
this  task  to  himself,  or  that  he  has  even  thought  of  it.  Not 
^nly  has  he  omitted  all  attempt  to  place  the  particular  history 
upon  which  he  occupied  himself  in  relation  with  the  general 
history  of  civilization  and  of  human  nature,  but  even  within 
his  own  subject,  he  has  troubled  himself  but  little  with  any 
systematic  concatenation  of  facts  ;  he  has  not  in  the  least 
considered  them  as  causes  and  cifectSj  in  their  relation  o! 
generation.  They  present  themselves  in  his  work,  totally 
isolated,  and  having  between  them  no  other  relation  than  that 
of  dates,  a  relation  which  is  no  true  link,  and  which  gives  to 
facts  neither  meaning  nor  value. 

Nor  do  we  meet,  in  any  greater  degree,  with  poeiical  truth; 
facte  do  not  appear  to  M.  do  Savigny  undor  their  living  fhy 
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0iognoiriy>  II-  is  true,  upuii  ijuuli  a  subject,  he  liud  aeithet 
characters  nor  scenes  to  reproduce  ;  his  personages  are  tcxtSi 
and  his  events  publications  ur  ulirogatiuns  of  laws.  Still  these 
tujcts  and  legislative  refornis  belonged  to  a  society  which  had 
lis  manners  and  ita  life  ;  tiiey  are  associated  wiih  evonta 
more  suited  to  strike  the  imugination — to  invasions,  founder 
tioa?  of  states,  ^c.  There  is  among  these  a  certaiu  dramatic 
&b[>ect  to  seize ;  in  this  M.  de  Savigny  has  failed  ;  his  disser 
tiiions  are  not  marked  with  the  hue  of  the  spectacle  will. 
which  they  are  connected  ;  ho  doea  not  reproduce  the  eji:leraal 
and  individual  trults  of  history  any  niore  than  its  internal  and 
general  laws. 

And  do  nol  sup[>ase  that  in  this  there  ia  no  other  evil  than 
that  uf  a  deficiency,  and  that  tliis  absence  uf  philosopliioal 
and  poetical  truth  is  witliuut  iiiHucncu  upon  the  criticism  of 
the  material  elements  of  history.  Mure  than  once  M.  de 
Savigny,  from  not  properly  taking  hold  of  the  laws  and  phy- 
siognomy of  facts,  has  been  led  into  error  regarding  the  facta 
themselves;  he  has  not  deceived  himself  as  to  texts  and 
dates;  ho  lias  not  omitted  or  incorrectly  reported  suc)»  or 
such  an  event ;  he  has  uomniilted  a  species  of  error  for  which 
the  English  have  a  word  which  is  wanting  in  our  tongue, 
misrepresentation,  that  is  to  say,  he  has  spread  a  false  hue 
over  facts,  arising,  not  from  any  inaccuracy  in  particular  do. 
tails,  but  from  want  of  verity  in  the  aspect  of  the  wliole,  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  mirror  reflects  the  picture.  In 
treating,  for  example,  of  the  social  state  of  iho  Germans  be- 
fore the  invasion,  M.  do  Savigny  speaks  in  detail  of  the  frre 
men,  of  their  situation  and  their  share  in  the  national  tostitu- 
tions ;'  his  knowledge  of  historical  documents  is  extensive 
and  oorrect,  and  Ihe  facts  alleged  by  him  are  true  ;  but  ho 
has  not  rightly  considered  the  mobility  of  situations  annoitg 
the  barbarians,  nor  the  secret  contest  between  those  two  socie- 
ties, the  tribe  and  the  warlike  band,  which  co-existed  among 
the  Germans,  nor  the  influence  of  the  latter  in  altering  the 
individual  e<)uaUty  and  independence  which  served  as  thu 
foundation  of  the  former,  nor  the  vicissitudes  and  successive 
vransforrnations  to  whicn  the  condition  of  the  free  men  waa 
Hubjectcd  by  this  influence.  Hence  arises,  in  imy  opinion,  a 
geuerft]   mistake  in  (he  painting  of  this  condition ;    be  ho* 
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made  it  too  fine,  too  fixed,  and  too  powerful ;  he  has  not,  in 
the  least,  represented  its  weakness  and  approaching  fall. 

The  same  fauk  is  seen,  although  in  a  less  degree,  in  hi? 
history  of  the  Roman  taw  itself,  from  the  fiflh  to  the  twelfth 
century  ;  it  is  complete  and  correct,  as  far  as  the  collection 
of  facts  goes  ;  but  the  facts  are  all  placed  there,  so  to  speak, 
upon  the  same  leve!  ;  one  is  ool  present  at  their  successive 
modifications,  one  docs  not  perceive  the  Roman  law  transform 
itself  in  proportion  as  the  new  society  is  developed.  No  moral 
concatenation  connects  tliese  so  learnedly  and  ingeniously  re- 
established facts.  Anatomical  dissection,  in  a  word,  is  the 
dominant  character  of  the  work  ;  internal  organization  and 
external  life  are  alike  wanting  to  it. 

Reduced  to  its  true  nature,  as  a  criticism  of  material  facts, 
M.  do  Savigny*s  book  is  original  and  excellent ;  it  ought  To 
Bervo  03  the  basis  of  all  sludiea  whoso  subject  is  this  epoch, 
because  it  p!aces  beyond  all  doubt  the  perpetuity  of  Roman 
law  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  thus  ftiUy  re* 
solves  the  problem  which  the  author  proposed  to  himself. 

Now  tliat  it  is  resolved,  one  is  surprised  that  this  problem 
kKouM  ever  have  been  mrsedjand  that  the  permanence  of 
the  Roman  law,  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  should  ever  have 
been  doubted.  Not  only  do  the  barbaric  laws  everywhere 
make  mention  of  the  Roman  taws,  btit  there  is  scarcely  a 
single  document  or  act  of  tiiis  epoch  which  does  not,  directly 
or  indirectly,  attest  their  daily  application.  Perhaps  the  ermr 
which  M.  de  Savi^^y  has  contested,  has  not  been  so  general 
nor  so  absolute  as  he  appears  to  suppose,  and  as  it  is  commonly 
said  lo  be.  It  was  the  Pandects  which  reappeared  iu  the 
twelfth  century;  and  when  people  have  celebrated  the  resur- 
rection of  the  Roman  hiw  at  thin  period,  it  is  above  all  of  the 
legislation  of  Justin  iati  that  they  have  spoken.  On  regarding 
more  closely,  one  will  perceive,  I  think,  that  the  perpetuity  of 
other  portions  of  the  Roman  law  in  the  west,  the  Theodosian 
code,  for  example,  and  of  all  the  collections  of  which  it  served 
for  the  basis,  has  not  been  so  entirely  departed  from,  as  the 
work  of  M.  de  Savigny  wou!d  give  us  to  believe.  Bui  it 
matters  Hule  ;  more  or  loss  extended,  the  error  upon  this  sub- 
ject was  real,  and  M.  de  Savigny,  in  dissipating  it,  has  given 
»  prodigious  progress  to  knowledge. 

I  shall  now  place  before  you  the  principal  results  of  \xU 
work,  but  1  shall  do  so  in  an  order  contrary  to  that  which  we 
tiuve  followed  in  studying  the  German  laws.     We  commenced 
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wilh  the  most  barbarous,  in  order  to  finish  with  tnose  in  wliich 
Ihe  Roman  spirit  had  penetrated  the  deepest.  We  shall  now, 
on  the  contrary,  first  study  the  countrie.'?  where  the  Roman 
•aw  preserved  the  greatest  empire,  in  order  to  follow  it  in  the 
various  degrees  of  its  diminution  of  strength. 

It  follows  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Vis!<ynfhs  is  the  first 
upon  which  we  have  to  occupy  ourselves.  It  was,  you  will 
recall  to  mind,  from  the  year  '166  to  494  that  king  Euric, 
who  resided  at  Toulouse,  for  the  first  time  caused  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Goths  to  be  writton.  In  506,  his  successor, 
Alaric  II.,  caused  the  laws  of  his  Roman  subjects  to  be  col- 
Iccted  and  published  under  a  new  form.  We  read,  at  the 
beginning  of  some  of  the  manuscripts  of  this  collection,  the 
following  preface : — 

"  In  this  volume  arc  contained  the  laws  or  decisions  of 
equity,  selected  from  the  Theodosian  code  and  other  books, 
and  explained  as  has  been  ordered,  the  lord  king  AlarJc  being 
in  tlio  twenty-second  year  of  his  reign,  tlio  illustriotfe  count 
Goiaric  presiding  at  this  work.  Copy  of  the  decree : — Letter 
of  advice  to  Timothy,  Viscount.  With  the  aid  of  God,  occu- 
pied with  the  interests  of  our  people,  we  have  corrected,  after 
mature  deliberation,  all  that  seemed  init^uitous  in  the  laws,  in 
such  manner  that,  by  the  labor  of  the  priests  and  other  noble- 
men,  all  obscurity  in  the  Roman  and  in  our  own  ancient  laws 
is  dissipated,  and  a  greater  clnameas  is  spread  over  it,  to  the 
end  that  nothing  may  remain  ambiguous,  and  offer  a  subject 
for  lengthened  controversies  for  pleaders.  AH  these  laws, 
then,  being  explained  and  reunited  in  a  .single  book  by  the 
choice  of  wise  men,  the  assent  of  venernblo  bishops,  and  ol 
our  provincial  subjects,  elected  with  this  view,  has  confirmed 
the  said  collection,  to  which  is  appended  a  clear  interpreta- 
tion. Our  Clemency,  then,  has  ordered  the  subscribed  book 
to  bo  entrusted  to  count  Goiaric,  for  the  decision  of  affairs,  to 
the  end  that  hereafter  all  processes  may  be  terrrtinated  accord- 
ing to  its  dispositions,  and  that  it  be  not  allowed  to  any  person 
to  put  forward  any  law  or  rule  of  e<^uity,  unless  contained  in 
the  present  book,  subscribed,  as  we  liavo  ordcre<l,  by  the  hand 
of  the  honorable  man  Anianns.  It  Is,  therefore,  expedient 
that  thou  take  heed  that,  in  thy  jurisdiction  no  other  law  of 
form  be  alleged  or  admitted  ;  if,  perchance,  such  a  thing 
!)houId  happen,  it  shall  be  at  the  [>cril  of  thy  head,  or  at  the 
expense  of  thy  fortune.  We  order  that  this  prescript  \tc 
joined  to  the  book  that  wc  send  thee,  to  the  end  that  the  rule 
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of  our  will  and  the  fear  of  tue  penalty  may  restrain  all  out 
subjects. 

I,  Anianus,  lionorable  man,  according  to  the  order  ol 
ihe  very  glorious  kiiig  Alario,  have  subscribed  aud  published 
this  volume  of  Tlieudosian  laws,  decisions  of  equity,  and  other 
books,  collected  at  Aire,  ilic  twonty-^eoond  year  of  his  reign. 
We  have  collated  them, 

'"Given  the  fourth  day  of  the  nones  of  February,  the 
twenty-second  year  oi'  the  reign  of  king  Alario,  at  Tou- 
louse.* " 

Tills  preface  contains  all  we  know  concerrfig  the  history 
of  tlie  digestion  of  this  code.  I  have  a  few  explanations  to 
add  to  it.  Goiaric  wus  the  count  of  the  palace,  charged  witli 
the  superintendence  of  its  execution  throughout  the  kingdom  ; 
Auiaaus,  in  quality  of  referendary,  was  to  subscribe  the  va- 
rious copies  of  it,  and  semi  tliem  lo  ihe  provincial  counts ; 
Timothy  is  one  of  these  counts,  The  greater  pari  of  tbo 
lAanuscjipts  being  hut  copies  nmde  fur  private  purposes,  give 
meilhur  the  preface  nor  any  Icttor.  The  collection  of  Alarie 
contains:  1st,  the  Theodosian  code  (sixteen  books);  2<j,  Uie 
books  of  civil  Inw  of  the  ompcror  Thootlosius,  Valentinian, 
Marcian,  Majorian,  and  Severus;  3d,  the  Institutes  of  GaiUH, 
(he  jurisconsult ;  4th,  five  books  of  Faul,  the  jurisconsult, 
entitled  lieceptoi  SetUentuB  ;  Oti),  Like  Gregorion  code  (tbirteuii 
titles);  6th,  the  Hcrmogininn  code  (^  titlen) ;  7th,  and  lazily, 
a  passage  from  the  work  of  Papiniim,  entitled  Liber  Rcspon- 
sorum. 

The  ConatiiulioQs  and  Novels  of  the  emperors  are  called 
Legts  ;  the  worksoflhu  jurisconsults,  including  the  Gregorian 
and  Hermogmiau  codes,  which  did  nut  enmnate  from  any  oth- 
cial  or  public  power,  bear  simply  the  name  of  Jus.  This  is 
the  distinction  between  law  and  jurisprudence. 

The  whole  collection  was  caUed  Lex  lioinana,  and  not 
Brevuxnum ;  tke  latter  name  was  unknown  before  the  six- 
teenth century.'  Of  the  Breviarium  jd/artcwnuwi,  there  is  but 
one  separate  ediUon,  published  in  1528,  at  Basic,  by  Sichard, 
It  has  besides  this  been  inserted,  sometimes  partially  and 
sometimes  entire,  in  the  various  editions  of  the  Theodosiuti 
code. 


*  In  the  prccedinjf  lecture  it  i»  said  tliat  Alaric  cau8e(!  iJie  lawm  tjf 
lia  Roman  subj*^ct«  to  be  callectnd  and  published  tinder  the  name  of 
Snnarium.     This  is  au  overdigbt. 
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It  is  divided  into  two  a8sential  parts  :  Ist,  a  text  or  ubslrucl 
^f  the  sources  of  the  law  which  I  have  just  enumerated ;  2d, 
an  interpretation.  The  Institutes  of  Gaius  is  ilio  only  worb 
in  wAich  the  interpretation  and  the  text  are  fused  in  one. 

I'he  text  ia  merely  the  reproduction  of  the  original  text,  il 
is  not  always  complete ;  all  the  imperial  constittttiona,  for  ex- 
ample, are  not  inserted  in  the  Breviarium  ;  but  those  which  it 
did  produce  are  not  mutilated.  There  the  ancient  law  appcan 
in  fljl  Its  purity,  independent  of  the  changes  which  the  fall  oi 
the  Empire  must  have  introduced  into  it.  The  Interprftalion^ 
on  the  contrary,  digested  in  the  time  of  Alaric  by  civU  or 
occlesiaslical  jurisconsults,  whom  he  had  charged  with  this 
work,  takes  cognizance  of  all  these  chants  ;  it  explains,  mo- 
di6ea,  and  sometimes  positively  uUens  the  text,  iu  order  to 
adapt  it  to  the  new  state  of  the  government  nod  of  society  ;  it 
is,  therefore,  for  the  study  of  the  institutions  and  Roman  laws 
of  this  epoch,  more  important  and  curious  than  the  text  itself. 
The  mere  existence  of  such  a  work  is  the  most  clear  and  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  perpetuity  of  Roman  law.  One  need, 
indeed,  scarcely  open  it.  Should  wo  open  it,  liowever,  we 
shall  everywhere  find  the  trace  of  the  Roman  society,  of  its 
institutions  and  magistrates,  as  well  as  of  its  civil  legislation. 
The  municipal  Hvstem  occupies  an  imfxirtant  place  in  the  Irt- 
tfrpretatijn  of  the  Breviarium  ;  the  curia  and  its  magistrates, 
the  duumvirSi  the  dcfinsores^  Ate,  recur  at  every  step,  and 
attest  that  the  Roman  municipality  still  subsisted  and  acted. 
And  not  only  did  it  subsist,  but  it  actiulrcd  more  importaDce 
and  independence.  At  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  the  governors 
of  the  Itiman  provinces,  the  prcesides^  the  coiwu/arw,  the  cor- 
rectores,  disappeared  ;  in  their  place  wc  find  the  barbarian 
counts.  But  all  tite  attributes  of  the  Roman  governors  did 
not  pass  to  the  counts  ;  they  made  a  kind  of  partition  o( 
them  ;  some  belonged  to  the  counts ;  and  these,  in  general, 
were  those  in  which  the  central  power  was  interested,  such 
as  the  levying  of  taxes,  men,  &c. ;  the  others,  those  which 
only  concerned  the  private  life  of  the  citizens,  passed  to  the 
curite  and  the  municij>al  magistrates.  1  have  not  cared  tc 
enumerate  all  these  chanties ;  but  hero  are  some  examples 
drawn  from  the  InUrpreiaiion. 

Ist.  That  which  was  formerly  dnne  by  the  priElor  {alibi  the 
preaioent)  shall  now  be  executed  by  the  judges  of  the  city.— 
Uiterp.  Paul,  1,  7,  §  2;  Int.  C.  Th.,  xi.,  4,  3. 
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2d.  E.nancipation,  which  has  usually  been  done  before  the 
president,  must  now  be  done  before  the  curia. — Gaius  1,  6. 

3d.  Guardians  were  nominated  ot  Constantinople  by  (he 
prefect  of  ilio  town,  ten  aenators,  and  tlie  preulor.  The  InUr- 
vrciation  puts  in  their  place  "the  first  of  the  ciiy  with  tha^ 
judge"  (probably  the  duumvir). — Int.  C.  Th.,  iii.,  17,  3. 

6Ui.  Wills  must  be  opened  in  the  curia. — ^Inlerp.  C.  TU-, 
iv.,  4,  4. 

Cases  of  ihis  kind  are  numerous,  and  do  not  allow  of  a 
doubt,  but  that,  so  far  from  perishing  villi  tlie  Empire,  tho 
municipal  system  acquired  lon;^  atb^r  the  invasion^  at  least  i/i 
Southern  Gaul,  nwre  extension  and  liberty. 

A  second  considerable  change  is  also  visible.  In  the  an* 
cient  Roman  municipality,  ilia  superior  magistrates,  the  du- 
Umviry  the  ^uiaquennalis,  tSic,  exercised  their  jurisdiction  iw 
a  personal  right,  not  by  any  means  by  way  of  delegation,  ur 
in  quality  of  reprcscnUitivcs  oi  .'he  curia;  it  was  lo  them, 
selves,  not  to  the  municipal  Uujy,  that  the  power  apper- 
tained. 'The  principal  of  the  municipal  system  was  more 
aristocratical  than  deniocratical.  Such  was  the  result  of  the 
ancient  Roman  manners,  and  especially  of  the  primitive 
amalgamation  of  tlie  rclifriuus  and  political  powers  in  the  su- 
perior magistrates. 

In  the  Breviarium  tlie  ospuct  of  tlie  municipal  system 
changes;  it  was  no  longer  in  its  own  name,  il  was  in  ibe 
name  and  as  the  delegate  of  the  curise  that  tlie  defensor  ex- 
ercised his  power.  The  jurisdiction  belonged  to  the  curia  in 
a  body.  The  principle  of  its  organization  became  deuiocrati* 
col  ;  and  already  tlie  irunsformation  was  in  preparation,  which 
was  to  make  of  ihe  Roman  municipality  the  corporation  of 
the  middle  ages. 

These  are  tho  principal  results  of  M.  de  Savigny^s  worK| 
with  regard  to  the  permanence  of  Roman  law  under  the  Vial- 
goth^i.  1  hardlv  know  whether  he  lias  measured  Us  whole 
extent  and  all  its  consoqueuces  in  the  history  of  n)odero 
society,  but  he  has  certainly  caught  glimpses  of  it ;  and  ixi 
general  his  ideas  arc  as  precise  as  his  It^arning  is  correct 
and  extensive.  Of  all  German  savans  who  have  occupied 
themselves  on  this  subject,  he  is  certainly  the  mo^t  exempt 
from  al  German  prejudices,  who  least  allows  himself  to  bo 
carried  nwny  by  tho  desire  to  enlarge  upon  the  power  of  ih* 
ancient  German  institutions  and  manners  in  modem  civi- 
iyjition,  and  who  makes  the  Roman  element  constitute  the 
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Detter  part.  SQinctimcs,  however,  the  preposaessioa  of  Ura 
national  spirit,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  has  still  deceived 
him,  and  of  this  I  will  cite  a  single  example.  He  aays  at 
the  end  of  tho  chapter  upon  the  nionicipal  system  uoder  Uii 
Visigoths ; — 

**  The  text  of  tiio  Code  orders  iliat  at  Uoine,  in  order  to 
proDounce  upon  a  crimiual  accusation  aguinst  a  senator,  five 
senatori*  be  appoiiued  by  lot :  the  LUerprclaUon  readers  this 
rule  general,  and  re^juircs  five  of  llio  principal  citizens  t^tlie 
saiiie  rank  (u  tiie  accused,  that  is  to  say,  decurion*  or  pkhUaji, 
according  to  tlic  condHion  of  the  accuttl  himself.  .  .  .  May  \vl* 
nut  here  conjecture  tiic  inlluence  of  the  German  Scainni  I'**^ 

Thus  M.  de  Savij/ny  supposes  thai,  acoording  to  the  Inter, 
preiaiioti  of  the  Brcviuriutu^  Ihc  judges  drawn  by  lot,  in 
criminal  matters,  weru,  under  tiie  Visigoths  in  liie  sixth  cen- 
tury, to  be  of  ihe  same  conditiuu  as  the  accused,  that  every 
man  was  to  be  judged  by  his  peers;  for  it  is  thus  that  they 
commonly  digest  the  principle  u{  the  inslitutioo  of  the  jury, 
according  to  German  manners.  Here  19  tlie  Latin  sentence 
upon  whiclt  this  induotion  is  founded. 

'^  Cwn  pro  objecto  criminc,  uliqiuj!  avdiend%ts  est^  quiAque 
uohWssinU  turijudicc^jde  reliquis  siU  similihua^  missis  sortibus 
eUgantur." 

That  is  to  say  : 
,1  "  If  any  one  bo  cited  lo  npp^^ar  on  accusaiion  of  crime,  let 
five  nobW  be  appointed  by  lot,  from  among  co-equals,  to  be 
judges  ' 

These  words,  de  reiiqtds  sibi  stmilibust  evidently  signify 
that  the  five  judges  shall  be  drawn  by  lot  from  the  same  class, 
and  not  from  the  class  of  tlie  accused.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  trace  in  it  of  the  iJca  that  the  judges  must  bo  of  the  same 
rank  and  condition  of  the  accused.  The  words  nohiUssirtti 
viri  might  have  convinced  M,  de  Savigny,  and  prevented  his 
error  :  haw,  indeed,  can  they  apply  to  plebeian  judges  ? 
^  Let  us  pass  from  the  Visigoths  to  tJic  Burgundians,  and  see 
what  was  the  state  of  tlie  Raman  legislation  at  the  same  epoch, 
tmung  the  latter. 

Tho  preface  to  their  law  contains,  as  you  will  recollect, 
this  sentence : 

*'  Wo  order  Uiat  Romans  be  judged  according  to  Roman 
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laws,  as  was  done  by  our  ancestors,  and  that  ihcy  receive  «. 
wrilirig  the  form  oiid  tenor  of  the  laws  according  to  whioh 
they  shall  be  judged,  to  the  end  that  do  persoa  can  exoose 
himself  upon  the  score  of  ignorance." 

The  Burgundian  SigUinond,  therefore,  intended  to  do  m 
5X7,  what  Alaric,  the  Visigoth,  had  done  eleven  years  before, 
to  collect  the  Roman  laws  for  his  Roman  subjects. 

In  1560,  Cujas  found  in  a  manuscript  a  law  work  which  he 
published  under  the  title  of  Pajtiani  HespontunL,  or  Liber 
RetpoMorunii  and  which  has  always  since  borne  that  name. 
It  is  divided  into  47  or  48  titles,  and  otfors  the  following 
characteristics  : 

1st.  The  order  and  heading  of  tlte  titles  corresponds  almost 
exactly  with  those  of  the  barbaric  law  of  the  Burgundians  ; 
title  II.  de  homicidiiit  to  title  11.  tU  homkidiis ;  title  111.  dt 
hbertatibus^  to  title  111.  dc  UbtrUtiibiis  servorum  nostrorwitt 
and  so  on.  XI.  Ac  Savigny  has  drawn  up  a  comparative  view 
of  the  two  laws,^  and  the  correlaliveness  is  evident. 

2d.  We  read  in  title  11.  uf  this  work,  dn  Homicidjis : 

"  And  as  it  is  very  clear  that  the  Roman  law  has  regulated 
nothing  ooncerning  the  value  of  men  killed,  our  lord  has 
ordered  that  according  to  the  quality  of  the  slave,  the  mur 
derer  shall  pay  to  his  master  the  following  sums,  namely  t 

For  an  intendant,      ........  100  solidi 

For  a  personal  servant, 60 

For  a  laborer  or  swineherd, 30 

For  a  good  guld.worker, 100 

For  a  smith, .  £»0 

For  a  carpenter, 40 

"  This  must  be  observed  aocording  to  tlie  order  of  the  king." 

The  enumeration  and  the  composition,  under  the  oorre. 
sponding  title,  are  the  Mamo  in  the  taw  of  the  Burgundians. 

dd.  Lastly,  two  titles  of  the  first  supplement  of  this  law 
(tit.  I.  and  XIX.)  are  textually  borrowed  from  the  Papiam 
liesponsum,  published  by  Cujas. 

It  is  evident  tliat  this  work  :h  no  other  than  the  law  pro* 
c:luimcd  by  Sigismond  to  his  Roman  subjects,  at  the  time  thai 
ne  published  the  law  of  his  barbaric  subjects. 

Whence  comes  the  title  of  this  law  ?     Why  is  it  called 
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Papiaui  Responsum  J  Is  it,  in  fact,  a  repotition  of  a  tvork 
of  Papinianus,  often  called  Papian  by  the  manuscripts  ? 
Nothing  is  less  probable.  M.  de  Savigny  has  very  inge- 
niously resolved  this  question.  Me  conjectures  that  Cujas 
ibund  the  manuscript  of  the  Roniun  law  of  the  Burgundiuns 
at  the  end  of  a  manuscript  of  the  Brcviarium  of  Alaric,  witii- 
out  marking  the  separation  of  the  two  works;  and  that  the 
Brcviarium  finishiug  by  a  passage  of  the  Likcr  Responsorum 
of  PapinianiH,  Cujaa  lias  inadvertently  ascribed  this  passage 
aiid  given  this  title  to  the  work  foUuwing.  The  examination 
of  many  manuscripts  confirms  this  conjecture,  and  Cujos 
himself  was  doubtful  of  error. 

As  the  Brcviarium  of  Alaric  preceded  the  law  of  t!je  Roman 
Burgundians  by  only  a  fow  years,  some  people  have  supposed 
the  latter  to  be  merely  an  abstract  of  it.  This  is  an  error. 
Much  more  brief  and  incomplete  than  the  Breviariurn,  the 
Papiani  Responsuni,  since  it  keeps  that  nanie^  has  slill,  more 
than  once,  drawn  from  the  sources  of  the  Roman  law,  and 
funiishes  upon  this  point  many  important  indications. 

Il  probably  fell  into  disuse  when  the  kingdom  of  the  Bur. 
gundiana  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  Franks.  Everything 
indicates  that  the  Breviariurn  of  Alaric,  more  extensive  and 
better  jwtisfying  to  the  various  wants  of  civil  life,  progres- 
sively replaced  it,  and  became  the  law  of  the  Romans  in  all 
the  countries  of  Gaul  that  the  Burgundians,  as  well  as  tho 
Visigoths,  had  possessed. 

The  Franks  remain  to  be  considered.  When  ihcy  had  con- 
quered,  or  almost  conquered  the  whole  of  Gaul,  the  Brevia- 
riumt  and,  for  some  time  also,  the  Papian^  continued  in  vigor 
in  the  countries  where  they  had  Rirmerly  prevailed.  But  iif 
the  nortli  and  north-east  of  Gaul,  in  the  first  settlemenLsof  the 
Franks,  the  situation  was  diffiTent.  We  there  find  nolhiny 
of  a  new  Roman  cride,  no  aitcmpt  to  collect  and  digest  the 
Roman  law  for  ttip  ancient  inhttbitimts.  It  is  certain,  how. 
ever,  that  it  continued  to  rule  them;  here  are  the  principal 
iacls  which  do  not  admit  of  a  doubt  of  this. 

1st.  The  Salic  and  Ripuarian  laws  continually  ropeai  IhRi 
the  Romans  shall  be  judged  according  to  the  Roman  law. 
Many  decrees  of  the  Frank  kings — among  others,  a  decree  o( 
Ciotaire  I.,  in  560,  and  one  of  Childcbert  II.,  in  595,  renew 
this  injunction,  and  borrow  from  the  Roman  law  some  of  it:: 
orovisions.  Tho  legislative  monuments  of  the  Franks,  there' 
£brc,  attest  its  perpetuity. 
24 
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'    24.  A  diflbroiU  kind  of  nionumonUt,  no  less  authentic,  UJ[« 
wise  provo  it.     Many  of  you  know  Uie  formulas,  or  models 
forms,  accordinj^  to  which,  from  the  sixth  to  tho  tenth  oei 
tury,  the  principal  acts  of  civil  life,  wills,  bequests,  enfi 
chisements,   sales,   &c.,    were    tlrawn    up.      The   princi 
collection  of  formulic  is  that  publi^licd  by  Marculf  tho  monki' 
towards  the  end,  as  it  seems,  of  the  eighth  century.     Man 
men  of  learning — Mabillon,  Bignon,  Sirmond,  and  Lindci 
brog — have  recovered  others  of  ilicm  from  old  manuacrip 
A  large  number  of  these  formulae  reproduced,  in  the  sa 
terms,  the  ancient  forms  of  Roman  law  concerning  tho  en 
franchiacment  of  slaves,   bequests,  tcstiimcnts,  prescnptioni^ 
(be.,  and  thus  prove  that  it  was  still  of  habitual  application. 

3d.  All  the  monuments  of  this  e}>ocIi,  in  the  countrii 
occupied  by  the  Franks,  are  full  of  ifie  names  of  tho  Roma 
nnmicipal  system — «Juumvirs,  advocates,  curia,  and  ouri 
and  present  these  institutions  as  always  in  vigor. 

4th.  Many  civil  acts,  in  fact,  exist,  testaments,  bequ 
sales,  ifcc.,  which  passed  according  to  the  Roman  low  in  t! 
curia,  and  were  so  inscribed  upon  the  registers, 

ftth.  Lastly,  the  chroniclors  of  the  time  often  speak  of  mi 
versed  in   the  knowledge  of  the  Roman  law,  and  who  ma' 
an  attentive  study  of  it.     In  the  sixth  century,  ;he  Auvergn 
Andurchtus  **was  very  loiirned  in  the  works  of  Virgil,  t 
books  of  tho  Theodosian  law,  and  in  ilie  art  of  calculation. 
At  the  end  of  the  seventh   eenlury,  Stiint   Bonet,   bishop 
Clermont,  "  was  iinbufd  with  iho  principles  of  the  grammar! 
ans,'  and   learned   in   the  decrees  of  Theodosius.'"      Saint 
Uidior,  bishop  of  Cfthors,  from  62U  to  U54,  "  applied  lamaelfi 
nays  his  life  in  manuscript,   "  to  the  study  of  the   Rom; 

tftWS." 

Of  a  surety  tJiere  were  then  no  erudiis  ;  there  was  then 
\cademie  des  Inscriptions,  and  people  did  not  study  tho 
Roman  law  for  mere  curiosity.  There  can,  then,  be  no 
reason  for  doubtiag  that  among  the  Franks,  as  well  as  among 
the  Burgundians  and  Visigoths,  it  continued  in  vigor,  porticu- 
lorly  iu  the  civil  legislation  and  in  the  municipal  system. 
Those  among  you  who  would  seek  the  proofs  in  detail,  the 
original  texts  upon  which  the  results  which  I  have  just  slated 
arc  founded,  will  find  a  Urge  number  of  them  in  the  work  of 
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M.  tie  Savigny  (vol.  i..  p.  207—273;  vol.  ii.,  p.  100— 119)» 
and  still  more  in  ttio  HUloire  du  Regime  Municrpal  de  France^ 
published  by  M.  Raynouard — a  work  replete  with  curioua 
res'iarchea,  researches  so  completo  upon  certaiu  questions 
thai,  in  truth,  one  mi^Ju  ulmost  tax  them  with  supcr/luiiy. 

You  see  the  fact  whiclt  I  proposed  to  bring:  Torward  is  indu* 
bitablc.  Monuments  of  all  kiadsshow  it,  doublluss  in  unequal 
degrees  among  different  nations,  but  everywhere  real  and 
permanent,  its  importance  is  great,  because  it  proclaimed  to 
Gaul  asocial  state  entirely  different  from  that  in  which  it  had 
hitherto  lived.  It  wus  hardly  more  than  five  centuries  since 
it  had  fallen  beneath  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  already 
scarcely  a  trace  of  the  ancient  Gaulish  society  remained. 
Roman  civilization  hud  the  terrible  power  uf  extirpating  the 
national  laws,  manners,  languagn,  and  religion — of  fully  assi. 
milaling  its  conquests  to  itself.  All  absolute  expressions  are 
exaggerated ;  still,  in  considering  things  in  general  at  the 
flixth  century,  we  may  say,  cvcrj-thing  in  Gaul  was  Roman. 
The  contrary  fact  accompanies  barbaric  conquest :  the  Oer- 
mans  leave  to  tho  conquered  population  their  laws,  local  insti. 
(utions,  language,  and  religion.  An  invincible  unity  followed 
in  (he  steps  of  the  Romans;  here,  on  the  contrary,  diversity 
iras  established  by  titc  consent  and  aid  of  the  conaucrors. 
We  have  seen  that  the  empire  of  perstmality  and  individual 
independence,  the  characteristic  of  modern  civilization,  was  of 
German  origin  ;  we  hero  find  its  influenco  ;  the  idea  of  per- 
[fonality  presided  in  laws  as  inactions;  the  individuality  of 
•peoples,  while  subject  to  the  same  political  domination,  was 
tfoclaimcd  like  that  of  man.  Centuries  must  pass  before  the 
["notion  of  territory  can  overcome  that  of  race,  before  personal 
legislation  can  become  real^  and  before  a  new  national  unity 
can  result  from  tJie  slow  and  luboriuus  fusion  of  the  various 
ilemcnts. 

This  granted,  and  the  perpetuity  of  Roman  legislation 
being  established,  still  do  not  let  this  word  deceive  you :  there 
is  in  it  a  great  deal  that  Ls  illusory ;  because  it  has  been  acer. 
i-that  the  Roman  law  continued,  because  the  same  names  and 
Ibrnis  have  been  met  witli,  it  has  been  ooncluded  that  the 
I  principles,  that  the  spirit  of  tho  laws  had  also  remained  the 
|jame:  the  Roman  law  of  the  tenth  century  has  been  spoken 
'•f  as  that  of  tho  Empire.  This  is  erroneous  language; 
when  Alanc  and  Sigismond  ordered  a  new  coltectjon  of  tho 
Roman  laws  for  thn  nse  of  their  Roman  subjects,  they  did 
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csoctly  what  had  elsewhere  been  done  by  Theodoiio  and 

Dogobert,  in  causing  the  barbaric  laws  to  be  digested  for  theii 
Frank  subjects.  As  the  Salic  and  Kipuarian  laws  8>at  forth 
ancient  customs,  already  ill  suited  to  the  new  state  of  the 
German  people,  so  the  Brcviarium  of  Alaric  and  the  Papiani 
Responsum  collected  laws  already  old,  and  partly  inapplica- 
blc.  By  the  fall  of  the  Empire  and  by  the  invasion*  the 
whole  social  order  was  entirely  changed  j  the  relations  be- 
tween men  were  different,  and  another  system  of  prope:ty 
commenced ;  the  Roman  [xtlilical  institutions  could  not  sub- 
sist ;  facts  of  all  aorta  were  renewed  over  the  whole  face  of 
the  land.  And  what  laws  were  given  1o  this  rising  society,  so 
diisordered  and  yet  so  fertile  ?  Two  ancient  laws:  the  ancient 
barbarous  customs  and  thn  ancient  Roman  legislation.  It  i:* 
evident  that  neither  could  be  suitable  ;  both  must  be  modified, 
must  be  profoundly  metamorpliosed,  in  order  lo  be  adapted  tu 
the  new  facts. 

When,  therefore,  we  soy  that  at  the  sixth  century  lb** 
Roman  luw  still  lasted,  and  that  the  barbarous  laws  were 
written  ;  when  we  find  in  posterior  centuries  always  the  sanw 
words,  Roman  law,  and  barbaric  laws,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  same  laws  are  spoken  of.  In  perpetuating  itself,  the 
Roman  law  altered ;  after  having  been  written,  the  barbaric 
laws  were  perverted.  Both  arc  among  the  number  of  the 
essential  elements  of  motlern  society  ;  but  as  elements  enter- 
ing into  a  new  combination,  which  will  arise  after  a  long  fer< 
mentation,  and  in  the  breast  of  which  they  will  only  appear 
transformed. 

h  is  this  successive  transformation  that  I  shall  attempt  lo 
present  to  you  ;  historians  do  not  speak  of  it ;  unvarying 
phrases  hide  it ;  it  is  an  iiUernal  work,  a  profoundly  secret 
Bpectaclo  ;  and  at  which  one  can  only  arrive  by  piercing 
many  Inclosures,  and  guarding  against  the  illusion  caused  by 
tiie  similitude  of  forms  and  names. 

We  now  find  ourselves  at  the  end  of  our  researches  con- 
cerning the  state  of  civil  society  iti  Gaul,  from  the  sixth  Ic 
the  middle  of  the  eightli  century.  In  our  next  lecture,  we 
shall  study  the  ohangRS  which  happened  in  the  religioua 
society  at  the  same  epoch,  that  is  to  say,  the  state  and  ooottj. 
tulion  of  the  church. 
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Oliject  of  the  lecture — Stato  of  the  church  in  Gaul,  from  the  sixth  tu 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century — Analogy  between  the  primitive 
•tato  of  the  religious  society  and  the  civil  society — The  unity  of  the 
church  or  the  spiritual  society — Two  elements  or  conditions  of 
spiritual  society ;  IsL  Unity  of  truth,  that  is  to  say,  of  absolute  iea- 
•on;  2d.  Liberty  of  minds,  or  indiriduul  reason — State  of  these  two 
ideas  in  the  Christian  church,  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  century 
— ^ho  adopts  one  and  rejects  the  other — Unity  of  the  church  in 
lej^islation — General  councils — Diflerence  between  the  eastern  and 
tho  weatcrn  church  aa  repuds  the  persecution  of  heretics — lieUtions 
of  the  church  with  the  state,  from  the  sixth  to  the  ei^htli  century: 
1st,  in  the  cnstern  etnpiTc  ^  2d,  in  the  west,  especially  in  Prankish 
Gaul — Interference  of  the  temporal  pmvcr  in  the  afTairs  of  the 
church — Of  the  spirilual  power  in  tho  atfairs  of  tlie  state — Recapitu- 
Ulion. 

'Wl  re-enter  a  route  over  winch  we  have  already  gone ;  Wb 
again  lake  up  a  tlireud  which  we  have  unce  held;  wo  have 
to  occupy  ourselves  with  iho  history  of  the  Christian  ohtirch 
in  Gaul,  from  the  complclion  of  the  invasion  to  the  fall  of  tho 
)(eroviiigtaa  kings,  that  is  to  say^  from  the  sixth  to  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century. 

The  determination  of  ihisepooh  is  not  arbitrary  j  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Carlovtngian  kings  marked  a  crisis  in  religious 
society  us  well  as  in  civil  society.  It  is  a  dale  which  consti- 
'uitos  an  era,  and  at  which  it  is  advisable  to  pause. 

Recall  llie  picture  which  I  have  traced  of  (ho  state  of  the 
'religious  society  in  Gaul,  before  the  decisive  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  the  be^in. 
ing  of  the  fifth  century.  We  have  considered  the  cfiurch 
under  two  points  of  view  ;  1st,  iu  her  external  situation,  in 
^r  relations  with  tho  state ;  2d,  in  her  imcmal  consiUution^ 
V)  her  social  and  political  organization.  Around  these  two 
Aindumental  problems  we  have  seen  that  all  tho  particular 
questions,  all  tho  facts  collect. 

This  two-fold  examination  has  enabled  us  to  see,  in  the 
^l^rsi  five  ceoluriea  of  tlio  church,  tho  germ  of  all  the  solutions 
of  Um  two  problems,  some  example  of  all  the  fi>rnis,  and  triala 
uf^ll,Uio  ^tjabi nations.     There  i^  no  systemj  whetlior  in.  rev 
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gard  to  the  external  rolatlons  of  the  church,  or  her  inlenia. 
orgooizalion,  which  may  not  be  traced  to  this  epoch,  ana 
ihero  find  somo  authority.  Independence,  obedience,  sore- 
reignty,  the  compromises  of  tlie  church  with  the  state, 
presbylerianism  or  episcopacy,  the  complete  absence  of  the 
clergy,  or  its  almost  exclusive  domination,  wo  have  found  all 
these. 

Wo  have  just  examined  the  stale  of  civil  society  after  llie 
invasion,  in  iho  sixth  and  Hcventli  centuries,  and  wo   have 
arrived  at  tlio  same  result.     There,  likewise,  wo  have  foun* 
the  germ,  the  example  of  all  the  systems  of  social  organizatioi 
and  of  government :  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democrnci 
the  Dsacmblics  of  froo  men  ;  the  patronage  of  the  chief  of  ll 
land  towards  his  warriors,  of  the  great  proprietor  towards  ll 
inffHor  proprietor,  royally,  absolute  aiid  impotent,  elecUi 
and  hereditary,  bftrbnro)is,  impcniil,  and  religions:  all  ll 
principles,  in  a  word,  which  have  been  developed  in  the  lii 
of  modern  Europe,  at   tfmt   tune  bJmultaaoously  appoan 
to  us. 

There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the  origin  and  primi- 
tive State  of  the  two  societies :  wealth  and  confusion  arc  alike 
in  them  ;  nil  things  are  there  ;  none  in  its  place  and  propoi 
!ion;  order  will  cnme  with  development;  in  being  developed^ 
Ihe  various  elemcnla  will  be  disengaged  and  distinguished 
each  will  display  its  pretensions  and  its  own  powers,  first 
order  to  combat,  and  afterwards  to  beconw  reconciled,     f*ui 
will  be  the  progressive  work  of  ages  and  of  man. 

It  is  at  this  work  that  we  have  hereafter  to  be  present ;  we 
nave  seen  in  the  cradle  of  the  two  societies  all  the  materii 
elements,  and  all  the  rational  principles  of  modem  eivilixationj 
we  are  about  to  follow  them  in  their  struf^gles,  negotiation! 
amalgamfttions,  and  in  all  the  vicissitudes  botli  of  iheir  spocii 
and  their  common  destiny  This,  properly  speaking,  is 
history  of  civilization  ;  wo  have  as  yet  only  arrived  at 
theatre  of  this  history,  and  named  its  actors. 

You  will  not  be  surprised  that  in  entering  upon  a  new  ei 
we  should  first  encounter  the  religious  society  t  it  was,  nsyc 
are  nwara,  the  most  advanced  and  the  strongest ;  whether 
Ihe  Roman  municipality,  in  the  palace  of  tho  barbaroi 
kings,  or  in  Ihu  hierarchy  of  the  conquerors  now  become  pi 
prietors,  we  have  everywhere  recognize<l  the  presence  ar 
Influence  of  the  heads  of  the  church.  From  the  fbtirth  to  t! 
.hirleenth  century,  it  was  the  church  that  took  the  lead  in  iW 
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eareor  of  civilization.  It  is  natural,  then,  thai,  duiing  ihw 
period,  every  time  that  we  have  made  a  halt,  and  again  moved 
forward,  U  should  bo  with  her  that  we  recommence. 

We  shall  study  her  history  from  *he  sixth  to  the  eighth 
century,  under  the  two  points  of  view  already  indicated  ; 
Ist,  in  her  relatfbna  ^v^\h  the  state  ;  2dly,  in  her  pnculiiir  nnd 
internal  constitution. 

But  hefore  approaching  either  of  these  questions,  and  tlje 
focts  which  are  nttiiched  thereto,  [  must  call  your  attention  to 
a  fact  which  dominates  over  all,  which  characterizes  the 
Christian  church  in  general,  and  has,  as  it  were,  decided  her 
destiny. 

This  fact  is  the  unity  of  the  church,  the  unity  of  the  Chris- 
tian  society,  despite  all  the  diversities  of  time,  place,  domina- 
tion, Ianf^uug?f  or  origin. 

Singular  phenomenon  l  It  was  at  the  yery  lime  thut  the 
Roman  empire  ft*ll  to  pieces  and  disappeared,  that  the  Chris- 
tian  cliuroh  rrdlied,  and  defiiiilively  formed  herself.  Foli- 
tical  unity  perished,  rc-Iigious  unity  arose.  I  know  not  how 
many  nations,  of  various  origins,  manners,  language,  and 
destiny,  are  thrown  upon  the  scene  ;  all  becomes  partial  and 
local ;  every  extended  idea,  every  general  institution,  every 
great  social  combination  vanishes;  and  at  this  Very  moment 
the  Christian  church  prucluims  the  unity  of  lier  doctrine,  tho 
universality  of  her  rijiht. 

This  is  a  glorious  and  powerful  fact,  and  one  which,  from 
the  fifth  to  the  lliirlcenth  centurj',  has  rendered  iinmenao 
services  to  humanity.  Tho  mere  fact  of  the  nniiy  of  tho 
church,  maintained  some  tie  between  countries  and  natiouB 
Ihat  everything  else  tended  to  separate ;  under  its  inlluence, 
Bome  general  notions,  some  sentimenis  of  A  vast  sympathy 
continued  to  be  developed ;  and  from  the  very  heart  of  the 
most  frightful  political  confusion  that  the  world  has  over 
known,  arose  perhaps  the  rnosi  extensive  nnd  the  purest  idea 
that  has  ever  ralliixl  mfinkind,  (he  idea  of  flpirilual  society  ; 
for  that  is  the  philrjsophtcal  name  of  the  church,  tho  type 
which  she  wished  to  realize. 

What  sense  did  mm,  at  this  period,  altach  tn  these  words, 
ond  what  progress  had  they  already  made  m  this  path  ? 
What  was  actually,  in  mindn  and  in  facts,  this  Bpiritual  socie- 
y,  the  object  of  their  ambition  and  respect  ?  How  was  it 
oonoeived  and  practised  f  These  questions  must  be  answered 
III  order  to  know  what  is  mcDnl  when  we  speak  of  the  unity 
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of  the  church,  and  what  ought  to  be  thought  of  its  principled 
ttiid  results. 

A  common  conviction,  that  is  to  say,  an  identical  idei 
ncknowledgod  and  received  as  true,  is  tlie  fundamental  basil 
iho  secret  tie  of  human  society.     One  may  stop  at  the 
uonfiiicd  and  the  most  simple  association,  o^elevato  ont 
^o   the   moat   complicated   and   extensive;   we   may   examii 
whiil  jmsses  between  three  or  four  barbarians  united  (br 
Iniiiiing  expedition,  or  in  the  midst  of  an  assembly  convoki 
to   treat  of  the  BtFiiirs  of  a  great  nation  ;  everywhere,   au< 
uitdur  all  circumstunces,  it  is  in  the  adhesion  of  individuals 
the   same   thought,   that    the   fact  of   association   csscntinli 
consists :  so  long  as  they  tlo  not  comprehend  one   another, 
they  are  niere  isolated   beings,  phiced   by  iho  side  of  on< 
another,   but    not    holding  together.      A    similar   scniimentii 
and  doctrine^  whatever  may  bo  its  nature  or  object,  is  llu 
iioil    coiulilion  of  the   social    state;  it  is  tn  the    midsl  of< 
(ruth  only^  or  in  what  they  take  Ibr  truth,  thai  men  become 
united,  and  tlint  socit-ty  lakes  birth.     And  in  this  sense,  tr 
muderu  philosopher'  was   rig)it  in   saying  that  there   is  m 
society  except  between  intellects;  that  society  only  subsist 
upon  points  and  within  limits  where  the  union  of  intellects 
accomplished;  that  where  intellects  liave  nothing  in  commoi 
there  is  no  sotiiciy  ;  in  other  words,  that  intellectual  society  \i\ 
the  only  society,  the  necessary  element,  and,  as  it  were,  ttifl] 
foundation  of  all  external  and  visible  associations. 

Now,  the  cssemial  eloment  of  truth,  and  precisely  what  is, 
in  fact,  the  social  tie,  par  cxceliencCt  is  unity.     Truth  is  one, 
thereiure  the  men  who  have  acknowledged  and  ac^fpled  il, 
are  united;  a  union  which  has  in  it  notliing  accidental  nor. 
arbitrary,  for  truth  neither  depends   upon  the  accidents  o{\ 
things,  nor  upon  the  uncertainties  of  men  ;  nothing  transitory,, 
for  truth  is  eternal ;  nothing  con(incd,  fur  truth  is  completaj 
and  infinite.     As  of  truth,  unity  then  will  be  the  essential! 
characteristic  of  the  society  which  shall  have  truth  alone  focj 
its  object,  that   is  to  say,  of  the   purely  religious  society. 
There   Is  no:,  there  cannot  be,  two  spiritual  societies;  it 
from  its  nature,  sole  and  universal. 

Thus  did  the  church  take  birth:  hence  that  unity  which 
she  proclaims  as  her  principle,  that  universality  which  ha? 
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Always  been  her  ambition.  In  degrees  more  or  less  evideDta 
and  more  or  less  strict,  it  is  the  idea  which  rests  at  llie  tx>ltoiu 
of  alt  her  doctrines,  which  hovers  over  all  her  workn.  Long 
before  the  sixth  century,  from  llie  very  cradle  ofChristianity, 
it  appears  in  the  writings  and  acts  of  iis  most  iUu£tjioua  inter- 
Dretera. 

But  unity  of  tnith  in  itself  is  not  sufficient  for  the  rise  and 
subeistciice  of  the  religious  society  ;  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  evident  to  minds,  and  that  it  should  rally  them. 
Union  of  minds,  that  is  to  say,  spiritual  society,  is  ihe  coose- 
qucnce  of  the  unity  of  truth  ;  tut  so  lung  as  this  union  is  not 
aocomplished,  the  principle  wants  its  consequence,  spiritual 
society  does  not  exist.  Now^  ufwn  what  condition  do  minds 
unite  themselves  in  truth  ?  V\io:i  this  condition,  that  they 
acknowledge  and  accept  ils  empire  :  whoever  obeys  truth  wiih- 
oui  knowing  ii,  from  ignorance  and  not  from  light,  or  who- 
ever,  having  knowledge  of  tho  truth,  refuses  to  obey  it,  is 
not  part  of  tlie  spiritual  sojiely ;  none  Icrni  a  j>art  of  it  if 
they  do  not  see  nor  wish  it ;  it  excludes,  on  one  side,  igno- 
rance, and  on  the  other,  constraint  ;  it  exacts  from  all  its 
members  an  intimate  and  personal  adhesion  of  ioielloot  and 
lil>crty. 

Now,  at  the  epoch  upon  which  we  are  occupied,  this  second 
principle,  this  second  characteristic  of  spiritual  society,  was 
wanting  to  the  churcli.  it  would  be  unjust  to  say  that  ii 
was  alMoIutoly  unknown  to  bur,  and  that  she  believed  that 
spiritual  society  could  exist  between  men  without  the  consent 
nf  their  intellect  or  liheriy.  Thus  put  in  its  simple  and 
naked  form,  this  idua  is  offensive  and  necessarily  repulsed  ; 
besides,  tin;  full  and  vigorous  exorcise  of  reason  and  will  was 
too  recent  and  still  too  frequent  in  ihn  churcli,  fur  her  to  fall 
into  so  entire  an  oblivion.  Silie  did  not  affirm  that  truth  had 
a  right  Ut  employ  constraint ;  on  the  contrary,  she  incessantly 
repealed  that  spiritual  arms  were  the  only  orms  of  which 
■he  could  and  ought  to  avail  herself.  But  this  principle,  if  I 
may  so  c*xpres«  myself,  was  only  ujion  the  suriaoe  of  minds, 
and  evaporated  from  day  to  day.  The  idea  that  truth,  one 
and  universal,  had  a  right  to  pursue  by  force  ilie  conse- 
quences of  its  unily  oud  universality,  became  from  day  today 
the  aommant.  nciivn,  and  efHeacious  idea.  Of  the  two  con. 
ditions  of  spiritual  society,  the  rational  unity  of  doctrine, 
and  the  actual  unitv  of  minds,  the  first  almost  solely  occu 
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pied   the   ctmrch  ;   'he  second  was  incessantly 
violated. 

Many  centuries  were  necessary  ia  order  to  give  to  it 
place  and  power,  that  is  lo  say,  to  bring  out  the  truo  natu 
of  spiritual  societVf  its  coinpletu  nature,  and  the  harmony 
its  elements,  ll  was  jotij^  tlie  general  error  lo  believe  ih 
the  empire  of  truth — that  is.  of  universal  reason — could 
established  without  the  tree  exorcise  of  individual  reaaoo. 
without  respect  to  its  nght.  Thus  they  miKunderstood  a|>iriiua1 
society,  even  in  announcing  it ;  tlK'y  cxposcxl  it  to  the  risk  of 
being  but  a  lying  illusion.  The  employment  of  force  does  liu 
more  than  stain  it,  it  kilU  it ;  iu  order  that  its  unity  may 
not  only  pure,  but  real,  il  is  nocesshry  that  it  slane  fortii 
the  midst  of  the  development  of  all  intellects  and  all  liberi 
lies. 

It  will  be  tlye  honur  ff  nur  times  lo  have  ptmetraied  i 
the  essence  of  spiritual  society  much  further  tlmn  the  world' 
bus  ever  yet  done,  to  have  nmeh  n«ire  completely  known  and 
asserted  it.  We  now  know  thai  it  has  two  conditions:  Isl, 
the  prosejice  of  a  general  and  absolute  truth,  a  rule  ot' 
doctrines  and  human  action ;  2d,  the  full  development  of  all 
intellects,  in  face  of  this  truth,  and  thn  free  adhesion  of  so 
lo  its  power.  Let  not  one  of  these  conditions  ever  allow 
us  to  forget  the  other ;  let  not  the  idea  of  the  liLwrly  of*' 
minds  weaken  in  us  that  of  the  unity  of  spiritual  societyi 
because  individual  convictions  should  be  clear  and  free,  I 
lis  not  be  tempted  to  believe  that  there  is  no  universal  truth 
whicli  has  a  rij^lit  to  command  ;  in  respecting  ihc  reason  of 
each,  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  one  and  sovereign  reason. 
The  history  of  human  society  has  hititerto  passed  ulicrnatuly 
from  one  to  thn  other  of  these  dispositions.  At  certain  epouhs 
men  have  been  {H'culiarly  struck  with  the  nature  and  rights 
of  this  universal  and  absolute  truth,  the  legitimate  umsier  lo 
whose  reign  thry  aspired  :  thoy  tluttered  themselves  that  ai 
last  they  had  encountered  and  possessed  it,  and  in  their  foolish 
confidence  they  accorded  to  it  the  absolute  power  which  soon 
and  inevitably  engendered  tyranny.  Alter  having  lou^  sutv 
milted  to  and  rt-sprcted  it,  man  recognized  it,  he  saw  tli« 
name  and  rights  of  trutli  usurped  by  ignorant  or  perversa 
iijrcc  ;  then  he  was  more  irritated  witli  thti  idols  than  occupied 
with  Go<I  hiuisell ;  iliu  unity  of  divine  reason,  if  I  may  be 
pemiilled  to  use  the  expression,  was  no  longer  the  object  of 
bis  habitnnl  contemplation;   be  above  all  thought  upon  i\\e 
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tght  of  liumaa  reason  in  the  relations  of  mon,  anj  oAen 
finiahed  by  forgetting  that,  ifil  is  free,  the  will  is  not  arbitra- 
ry ;  that  if  there  is  a  rirrhl  of  inquiry  for  individual  reason,  it 
is  still  subordinate  to  that  gf^npral  reason  which  servos  for  the 
measure  and  touclistonc  of  all  iiiiiiijs.  And  even  as  in  (he 
first  instance  there  was  tyranny,  so  in  the  second  there  was 
anarchy,  that  is  to  say,  the  absence  of  general  and  powerful 
belief,  the  absence  of  principles  in  the  soul,  and  of  union  in 
wKjiety.  One  may  liope  that  our  time  is  called  to  a\'oid  each 
of  these  saniif-banks,  for  it  is,  if  i  mny  9o  speak,  in  posseasion 
of  the  chart  which  pttints  thorn  both  out.  The  development 
df  civilization  must  h*i  nceomplisheti  hereafter  undfr  the 
simultaneous  influence  of  a  two-fold  reverence  ;  universal 
reason  will  be  sought  os  the  supreme  law,  the  final  aim  ;  in- 
dividual reason  will  be  free,  and  invoked  lo  develope  itself  as 
the  best  means  of  attaining  to  universal  reason.  And  if 
Kpiritual  society  be  nover  complete  and  pure — the  imperfec- 
tion of  humanity  will  not  allow  it — at  least  its  unity  will  no 
longer  run  the  risk  of  being  factitious  and  fraudulent.  You 
have  had  a  glance  at  the  siatc  of  minds  concerning  this  great 
idea,  at  the  epoch  u|x>n  which  we  are  occupied  :  let  us  pass 
to  the  state  of  facts,  and  sen  what  practical  consequence  had 
already  bren  produced  by  that  unity  of  the  church,  of  which 
we  have  just  described  the  rational  chnracleristics. 

It  was  seen  above  all  in  the  ecclesiastical  legislation,  and  it 
was  80  much  the  more  conspicuous  there,  from  being  in  con- 
tradiction to  all  that  passed  elsewhere.  We  have  studied  in 
our  last  lectures  civil  legislation  from  the  tifih  to  the  eighth 
dcnlury  ;  and  diversity,  which  gradually  increased,  has  ap- 
peared to  us  its  fundamental  trait.  Tlie  tendency  of  religions 
society  is  very  diirercnt  ;  it  aspired  to  a  unity  in  laws,  and 
attained  it.  And  it  is  nut  that  she  exclusively  drew  her  laws 
from  the  primitive  mimumentH  of  religion,  frorn  the  saorfec 
Ixjoks,  always  and  everywhere  the  same:  in  proportion  as  she 
was  developed,  new  desires  were  nnuiifetiti^il,  tww  laws  were 
ncrressary,  or  a  new  legislator.  Who  shoiihl  ii  be?  The 
cast  was  separatt^d  from  tho  west,  the  west  was  daily  parcelled 
out  into  dislincl  and  independent  states.  Should  there  be,  for 
tlie  church  thus  dispersed,  many  legislators?  Shall  llio 
councils  of  Gaul,  Spain,  or  Italy,  give  them  religious  laws? 
No;  there  shall  be  an  universal  and  sole  legislation  for  the 
whole  church,  superior  lo  all  the  divursities  of  national 
^hui^hcs  and  councils,  and  to  all   the   differcncea  which  are 
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necessarily  introduced  into  discipline,  worship,  and  usagc:» 
The  decrees  of  the  general  councils  ahall  every  wheie  be  ob. 
ligatory  and  accepted.     From  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  cen- 
tury there  were  six  cecutnenioal  or  general  couucihi ;  theyt 
were  all  held  in  the  east,  hy  the  bishops  of  tlie  east,  and  UD*.<j 
der  the  influence  of  the  eastern  emperors ;  there  were  scarcely-' 
any   bishops   from   the   west  uinong  theni.i     Yet,   dusptte  so 
many  causes  for  misunderoianding  and  separation,  despite  iho 
diversity  of  languages,  governments,  and  manners,  and  more- 
over, despite  the  rivalry  of  the  patriaichs  of  Rome,  Constant!.- 
noplo,  and  Alexandria,  the  legislation  of  the  general  counoila 
was  everywhere  adopted  ;  the  west  and  the  cast  alike  yielded 
lo  it ;   a  few  only  of  the  decrees  of  the  fifth  council  were  for 
u  moment  contesleil.     fck>  |Jowerl'ul  already  was  the   idea  of 
unity  w  the  churcli  ,  such  was  the  .-^piritUiil  tic  dominating  all 
things ! 

Willi  regard  to  the  second  principle  of  spiritual  Bociety,^^ 
liberty  of  minds,  some  distinction  must  be  made  between  tho* 
ottst  and  the  west ;  the  stale  of  facts  was  not  the  same  in 
them. 

In  setting  forth  the  state  of  the  charch  in  the  fourth  and  fiAK' 
centuries,  1  have  made  you  acquainted  with  the  dispositioa' 
nf  the  legislation,  and  of  minds  generally,  with  regard  tc 
heresy.  The  prineipio  of  persecution,  you  will  recollect,  wa» 
ncilJier  clearly  established,  nor  constantly  dominant  ;  still  i, 
gradually  prevailed  ;  in  spite  of  the  geneixjus  protestations  ot 
some  bishops,  in  spile  of  the  variety  of  cases,  the  laws  o{ 
Theotlosius,  the  pen«"cution  of  the  Arians,  the  JDt^naiists,  ihet 
Pelagians,  and  the  punishnirnt  of  the  Vriscillianists,  do  not 
admit  a  doubt  of  this. 
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Dating  from  the  sixth  century,  ami  in  tho  Empire  of  the 
fast,  lUo  true  successor  and  uontinuator  of  the  Romnn  empire, 
events  and  ideas  followed  the  same  course;  the  principle  of 
persecution  was  developed;  the  history  of  the  Monopliysitct 
and  Monotholitcs,  that  of  many  other  hcrt-sics,  mid  the  legin- 
lulLon  of  Justinian,  give  proof  of  this. 

In  the  wt'st,  the  invuj>iun  and  all  its  consequences  for  some 
liinc  delayed  its  progress ;  ulmaui  all  intellectuul  movrnieni 
cume  to  a  stand  still.  A(iudf»t  tlie  incessant  confusion  of  life, 
what  room  could  be  left  for  contoiiij>lation  and  study  ?  Here- 
sies were  rare;  the  contest  continued  between  the  Arians  and 
tlie  orthodox ;  but  we  see  but  lew  new  doctrines  ari:$e,  and 
those  which  altemptcd  to  introduce  themselves  were  scarcely 
anything  more  than  a  weak  eclio  of  the  heresies  of  tiie  east. 
Persecution,  Ihereforo,  so  to  speak,  wanted  matter  and  occa- 
sion. Besides,  tlie  bishops  did  not  in  any  way  provoke  it ; 
more  pressing  alfairs  occupied  llieui ;  the  situation  of  llio 
church  wius  perilous  ;  sho  not  only  was  under  the  necessity 
of  occupying  herself  about  her  temporal  interests,  but  her 
safety,  her  very  existence,  was  in  danger;  they  cared  little 
for  minor  varieties  of  opinion.  Fifiy-ibur  councils  were  held 
in  Gaul  in  llie  sixth  century  ;  two  only,  that  of  Orange  and 
that  ol  Vulenlia^  in  329,  occupiod  ttieumelvus  with  dogmas  ; 
they  c  4Kietnned  the  heresy  of  the  semi -Pelagians,  which  tho 
tiflh  century  hud  bequeathed  tu  tliem. 

Lastly,  the  t>urburie  kin^s,  the  new  masters  of  the  soil,  took 
hut  little  inu^resi,  and  rarely  any  part  in  such  debates.  Tho 
em(>erorsof  the  east  were  theologians  as  well  as  hisho]»s  ;  they 
hud  bten  born  und  brtd  hi  llieology  ;  they  had  [K'rsonal  and 
fixed  opinions  ouncemiiig  its  problems  and  quarrels.  Jus- 
tinian and  Uoraelius  willingly  engaged  npon  their  own 
account  in  the  suppression  of  lieresy.  Unltss  impelled  by 
some  poweriul  polilical  motive,  nuitlier  CroiidebuM,  Uhilperic. 
nor  Gontran,  troubled  themselves  in  tlic  matter.  xNumerous 
actions  and  words  have  eoriio  ilowik  to  us  of  llie  Uurgundiun, 
Crothic,  aud  Frojik  kings,  which  prove  how  little  they  were 
disposed  to  exert  ihcir  prjwer  in  such  causes.  "  We  uannot 
command  religion,"  said  Thcodoric,  king  of  tho  Ostrogoths  ; 
**  no  one  can  be  forced  to  believe,  in  spile  of  himself."*  ,  ,  , 
**  Since  the  Deity  suders  various  religions,"  said  King  TImx> 
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dobat,  "  we  dare  ik>1  prescribe  a  single  one.  We  remembei 
having  read  that  God  must  be  Bacriticed  to  willioglr,  and  net 
under  the  oonstraint  of  a  master.  Tboee,  tberefere,  who  aU 
tempt  to  do  otherwise,  evidently  oppose  themselves  to  thft 
divine  commands.'" 

Doubtless,  Casstodurus  here  lends  to  the  two  Gothic  kings 
the  superiority  of  his  reason  ;  but  they  adopted  his  language ; 
and  in  many  other  ca.ieft,  whether  it  be  ignorance  or  good 
sense,  we  lind  the  barbaric  princes  manifesting  the  same  dts^ 
poaition. 

in  facti  ihercfore,  from  the  oonc-urrence  of  vurioiis  catisea^ 
Uie  seconJ  condition  of  spiritual  society,  liberty  of  minds,  was 
at  this  epoch  less  violated  in  the  west  than  in  tlie  cost,  ft  » 
necessary,  however,  not  to  be  niifrtaken  in  this  matter;  it  was 
but  an  accident,  the  temporary  etTecl  of  external  CLrcun:K 
stances;  nt  bottom  the  principle  wiis  equally  uverlrx>kedr  and 
the  general  course  of  things  tended  e^jually  to  brinj^  about  the 
prevalence  of  persecution. 

You  see  that,  in  spite  of  some  dilierences,  the  unity  of  tlte 
church,  with  all  the  consequences  nttached  thereto,  was  every. 
where  the  dominant  fact,  alike  in  the  west  and  in  the  east; 
alike  in  the  social  state  and  in  minds  generally.  That  was 
the  principle  which,  in  religious  society,  presided  over  opinion^ 
laws,  and  actions,  the  point  from  which  they  always  started ; 
ttie  end  to  whicli  they  incessantly  tended.  From  the  iburtfa 
century,  this  idea  was,  as  it  were,  the  star  under  whose  influ- 
enoe  religious  society  was  developed  in  Europe,  and  which  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  always  in  view,  in  order  to  follow  and  to 
comprehend  the  vicissitudes  of  its  destiny. 

This  point  agreed  upon,  nnd  the  characteristic  fact  of  this 
epoch  being  well  chtabliahed,  let  us  enter  upon  the  [Hirticular 
exdiiiinntion  of  the  slate  of  the  church,  and  suck  wtmt  were: 
first,  her  relations  with  civil  society  and  its  governmeni ; 
secondly,  her  peculiar  and   intemiil  organization. 

I  would  pray  you  to  recall  what  I  suiJ  when  speaking  of 
iho  church  in  the  fifth  century :  it  appeared  to  us  that  her  re. 
lutions  with  the  stale  might  be  determined  into  four  different 
systems:  1st,  the  complete  imlependence  of  the  church  :  the 
unnoticed  and  unknown  church,  receiving  neither  law  nor 
iOpport  from  the  state  ;  2dly,  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  over 
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'ihti  church:  religious  society  governed,  if  not  completely,  at 
.cast  in  its  principal  elements,  by  the  civil  power;  3diy,  the 
aovereignty  of  the  church  over  the  state :  the  temporal  govern- 
ment, if  not  directly  possessed,  at  leftst  completely  dominated 
by  the  spiritual  power;  4thly,  and  lastly,  the  coexistence  of 
the  two  societies,  the  two  powers,  wliich,  though  separate,  were 
allied  by  certain  various  and  variable  conditions,  which  united 
without  confounding  tliem. 

We,  at  tlie  same  time,  recoj^ized  that  in  the  fifth  oentary 
this  latter  system  prevailed  ;  that  the  Christian  church  and 
the  Roman  empire  both  existed,  as  two  distinct  societies,  each 
having  its  govornmont  and  laws,  but  adopting  and  mutually 
sustaining  each  other.  In  the  midst  of  tbeir  reliance,  we 
discovered  traces  still  visible  of  utioLhor  principle,  of  an  ante- 
rior state,  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  over  'he  church,  the 
intervention  and  dccidud  preponderance  of  iho  emperors  in 
her  administration  ;  lastly,  but  only  in  t}io  distance,  we 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  church  over  the 
state,  iho  dominotion  over  the  temporal  government  by  the 
spiritual  power. 

Such  appeared  to  us,  in  its  wiiolc,  the  situation  of  the 
Christian  cnurch  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  her  relations  with 
the  state. 

In  tho  sixth  century,  if  we  regard  the  eastern  empire,  ovei 
which  it  is  always  necessary  to  extend  our  view  in  order  to 
comprehend  properly  what  happened  in  the  west,  and  the 
changes  which  the  barbaric  itivusion  brought  about  in  the 
course  of  things,  we  shall  be  struck  by  two  simultaneous 
facts : — 

Ist.  The  clergy,  especially  the  episcopacy,  unceasingly 
procured  from  the  emperors  new  favors  and  privileges.  Jus- 
tinian gave  to  the  bishops:  1st,  the  civil  jurisdiction  over 
monks  and  nuns,  the  same  as  over  clerks;*  2d,  the  inspec- 
tion of  property  ir  cities,  and  the  preponderance  in  all  muni- 
cipal administration  ;^  3d,  the  enfranchisement  from  patcmdl 
power;-*  4th,  he  forbad  the  judges  calling  them  as  witnesses, 
and  demanding  an  oath  of  them,*  Herodius  granted  fhem 
ho  criminal  jurisdiction  over  clerks.*     The  influence  and 
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immunities  of  religious  society  in  civil  society  were  ever 
creasing. 

2d.  The  emperors,  however,  mixed  ihemselvea  more  and 
more  in  tlie  allHirs  of  the  church  ;  not  only  in  her  relations 
with  tlie  state,  but  in  lier  iuLernal  aifuirs  constitution,  and 
discipline.  And  not  only  did  tliey  mc<Ullo  witli  her  govcni- 
men^  but  they  interfered  in  Iwr  creeds ;  tliey  gave  decrees  in 
favor  of  such  and  such  a  dogma ;  they  ro^uiated  the  f&ilh. 

Upon  ttie  whole,  the  autliority  of  tlie  eastern  emperors  over 
religious  society  was  more  general,  active,  frequent,  despodc^ 
than  it  had  ever  been  hitherto ;  despite  the  progress  of  her 
privileges,  the  situalioa  of  the  church  with  regard  to  ttie  civil 
power  was  wcak»  inferior,  and  fallen  off  from  what  it  was  in 
the  ancient  Empire. 

Two  contemporaneous  texts  will  prevent  your  doubting 
this. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  the  Franks  sent  an  em. 
Uassy  to  Constantinople;  the  clergy  of  Italy  wrote  to  tJ»e 
Frank  envoys  to  give  them,  as  to  the  empire  of  the  east,  auch 
information  as  they  believed  might  be  beneficial  to  Uie  succcm 
of  their  mission : 

"  The  Greek  bishops,'*  it  said  to  them,  *'  have  great  ant' 
opulent  churches,  and  ihoy  cannot  bear  being  suspended  iwc 
months  from  the  government  of  ecclesiastical  aflairs ;  so  ac- 
coinmoduting  liieniselves  to  the  age,  and  to  the  will  of  princes, 
they  consent  without  contest  to  all  tliat  is  demanded  of 
them."^ 

The  next  is  a  documi^nt  whicli  speaks  still  more  emphuti* 
cally.  Maurice,  emperor  of  the  east  (582 — 002),  had  inter- 
dicted all  persona  occupied  in  civil  functions  from  bocoming 
clerks  or  entering  a  monastery  ;  he  had  sent  this  law  to  Homev 
to  pope  Gregory  the  Great,  in  order  iJml  ho  might  spread  il 
in  the  west.  Rome  was  only  ht-ld  to  ilie  Greek  empire  by  a 
feeble  tie;  Gregory  had  not  in  reality  anything  lo  fear  from 
tiie  emperor  ;  lie  was  ardent  and  proud  ;  the  decree  of  Maii- 
ricG  otiended  him;  he  wished  to  mark  his  disopprobalionv 
perhaps  even  attempt  some  resistance  ,  ho  ihns  terminated  hia 
letter : 

"  I,  who  say  tlicse  things  to  my  lords,  what  am  I,  but  dus*. 
>r  an  earth-worm  ?   Still,  as  1  think  that  this  law  goes  againal 
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God,  the  aullior  of  all  things,  1  cannot  conceal  this  thought 
from  my  lords  j  and  see  what  Christ  answers  to  ii,  in  saying 
to  you,  through  ine»  the  laatof  his  servants  and  yours:  *  Irom 
secretary  I  have  made  thee  count  of  the  guards,  from  count 
3f  the  guards,  Cuesar,  from  Caesar,  emperor,  and  not  only  eu« 
peror,  but  ali^o  father  of  an  einpurorj  I  liavc  confided  my 
priests  to  thy  hands,  and  tliou  witJidrawcst  tliy  soldiers  fronn 
my  service.'  1  pray  thcc,  most  pious  lord,  say  to  thy  ser- 
vant, what  wilt  Ihou  answer  at  the  day  of  judgment  to  thy 
God,  who  will  come  and  say  tlicso  tilings  to  ihcc  ? 

"  As  for  me,  submitting  to  thy  order,  I  have  sent  this  law 
to  the  various  countries  of  the  earth,  and  1  have  said  to  uty 
serene  lorda,  in  this  paper,  wbureou  1  huve  deposited  my  re- 
flections, that  this  law  grK's  against  ilmt  of  llie  alUpowurful 
God;  1  have  therefore  fuliilled  miy  duty  upon  each  side;  1 
have  rendered  obedience  to  Caisar,  and  I  liave  not  been  silent 
as  to  what  appeared  to  mc  against  God.'" 

Of  a  surety,  from  such  a  man,  in  such  a  situation,  and 
with  such  a  design,  the  tone  of  this  letter  is  singularly  mild 
and  modest.  Some  centuries  later,  Gregory  would  have  used 
a  very  different  language  towards  even  the  nearest  and  most 
redoubtable  sovereign.  TJie  language  whicli  ho  adopts  here, 
can  have  no  other  cause  than  the  l}a&iLs  of  subordination  nnd 
dependence  of  the  church  towards  the  eastern  emperors, 
amidst  the  continual  extension  of  her  immunities. 

The  church  .'•f  the  ^-est,  after  iho  invasion  and  under  the 
barbaric  kings,  offers  a  dilTerenl  spectacle.  Her  new  niasCcrs 
mixed  themselves  in  no  mnnncr  with  her  dogmas ;  they  left 
her,  hi  matters  of  faith,  to  act  and  govern  herself  us  she 
pleased.  They  interfered  almost  ns  little  in  her  discipline, 
properly  so  called,  in  the  relations  of  the  clergy  among  them- 
selves. But  ill  all  which  concerned  the  relations  between  the 
leligious  and  civil  societies,  in  all  that  could  interest  temporal 
power,  the  church  lost  independence  nnd  privilege;  «he  was 
less  free,  and  not  treated  so  well  ns  under  the  Roman  empe- 
rors. Ist.  You  have  seen  that,  before  the  fall  of  the  Empire, 
tne  bishops  were  elected  by  the  clergy  and  the  people.  The 
emperor  only  interfered  in  rare  cases,  in  the  election  for  Ibe 
most  considerable  towns.  It  was  no  longer  so  in  Gaul  after 
be  establishment  of  the  barbaric  nnonarchies.     The  churoboa 
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were  \veallhy ;  tlic  barbaric  kings  made  them  b  means  of 
compensing  iheir  servants  and  enriching  themselves.  In  on- 
merous  instances,  ihey  directly  nominated  the  bishops.  The 
church  protested  ;  she  claimed  the  election ;  she  did  not 
*Iwaya  succeed  therein  ;  many  bishops  were  retained  in  the 
•ees  where  they  had  been  placed  by  the  kings  alone.  Still 
'ite  fact  was  not  changed  into  a  matter  of  right,  and  continued 
•-0  pass  for  an  abuse.  The  kings  themselves  admit  this  on 
«tany  occasions.  The  church,  by  degrees,  regained  the  elrc- 
(ion ;  but  she  also  gave  way  in  her  turn  ;  she  granted  that 
after  the  election  the  confirmation  of  the  king  was  necessarj-. 
The  bishop,  who  formerly  took  possnssion  of  his  see,  from  the 
ume  that  ho  was  consecrated  by  the  archbishop,  now  ascended 
ooi  his  llirone  until  after  obtaining  the  sanction  of  royally. 
Ao^M  i<i  not  only  the  fact,  but  the  religious  and  civil  law. 

"  Let  no  person  be  pennittcd,"  orders  the  council  of  Or- 
it"uis  in  549,  **  to  acquire  a  seo  by  means  of  money  ;  but  with 
the  consent  of  the  king,  let  hini  who  shall  have  been  elected 
by  the  clergy  and  the  people,  be  consecrated  bishop  by  the 
archbishop  and  his  sutfragans." 

"  Upon  the  death  of  a  bishop,"  says  Clotaire  11.,  in  615, 
"  he  who  is  to  be  ordained  in  his  place  by  the  archbishup 
and  his  sulTragans,  shall  be  elected  by  the  clergy  and  llie 
people,  and  ordained  by  thn.  order  of  the  prince." 

The  contest  between  election  and  royal  nomination  was 
often  reproduced;  but  in  every  case  the  necessity  of  confir- 
mation was  acknowlcdj^cd. 

2d.  As  under  the  Roman  empire,  councils  could  not  be 
convoked  but  with  the  consent  of  the  prince,  and  he  threat, 
ened  the  bishops  when  they  attempted  to  evade  it.  "  We  have 
learnt  from  public  report,"  wrote  king  Sigberl  to  Didier, 
bishop  of  Ctthors,  in  the  seventh  century,  "  that  you  have 
been  convoked  by  .  .  .  the  bishop  of  Vulfolcud,  to  hold  a 
council  in  our  kingdom,  the  1st  of  September  .  .  .  with  the 
others  .  .  .  bishops  of  your  province.  .  .  Although  we  desire 
to  mmntuin  the  observance  of  the  canons  and  ecclesiastical 
rules,  as  thoy  were  preserved  by  our  ancestors,  still  because 
wc  have  not  been  made  acquainted  \tith  the  cnttt'oeation  of  this 
assembly f  tee  Jiave  agreed^  with  our  great  merit  not  to  suffer  iJus 
emmcil  to  he  held  without  our  knowledge  in  our  states ;  and 
that  no  bishops  of  our  kingdom  shall  assemble  at  the  approach- 
ing calends  of  September.  In  future,  if  wc  have  timely 
intimation  of  the  object  of  a  council,  whether  it  meets  in 
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trdcr  to  regulate  the  discipline  of  the  ohuroh,  or  for  the  good 
of  the  state,  or  for  other  afiairS)  we  shall  not  refuse  our  con. 
■ent  to  its  meeting ;  provided,  however,  that  information  ia 
first  given  us  of  it.  The  reason  we  write  you  this  letter  ist 
to  forbid  your  attending  this  assembly."  The  monuments, 
the  very  acts  of  thirteen  councils  assembled  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries,  formally  express  tha  they  were  convoked 
by  tho  orderi  and  held  with  the  CM>Dsent  of  the  king.'  1  do 
not  doubt,  however,  but  in  this,  the  fact  was  very  often  con- 
trary to  the  acknowledged  right,  cind  llmt  a  number  of  coun- 
cils, esoecially  the  mere  provincial  councils,  met  and  regulated 
tlieir  afJufrs  without  any  authorization. 

3d.  Some  writers'  have  thought  that  the  independence  of 
the  church  also  Buffered  from  an  institution  which  was  more 
developed  among  the  Franks  tlian  elsewhere  ;  I  raean  the 
chapel  of  the  king,  and  the  priesLwho  had  the  direction  of  it, 
under  the  name  of  Archicapelianns,  Abbas  regii  oralorii  Ayo- 
crisiarius.  At  first  charged  only  with  the  exercise  of  wor- 
ship in  the  interior  of  the  palace,  this  superior  of  the  chapel 
assumed  gradually  more  importance,  and  became,  to  speak 
in  the  language  so  Utile  applicable  of  our  own  limes,  a  kind 
of  minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  for  tho  whole  kingdom ; 
it  ifi  supposed  tliese  were  managed  almost  entirely  by  bis  in- 
termediation, and  that  by  his  means  royalty  exercised  a  great 
ioUuence  over  them.  It  may  t>e  that  this  inHuence  was  real 
a*  certain  times,  under  such  or  such  a  king,  under  Charle- 
magne, for  example ;  but  I  very  much  doubt  that  in  general, 
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ood  of  itself}  die  institution  was  cHicocious ;  it  would  serro 
rather  tho  power  of  iho  oJmrch  over  the  king,  than  that  oi'tha 
king  in  the  church.  « 

4th.  There  was  somethiAg  more  real  in  the  restriclions  to 
which,  at  this  opocli,  the  eccleiiiastical  privileges  were  bubjecu 
ed.  They  were  numerous  and  important.  For  example,  it 
was  forbidden  any  bishop  to  ordain  a  free  man  aa  prie:A  witW 
out  the  consent  of  the  king.'  Priests  were  e^etiipt  from  mili- 
tary service  i  the  king  did  not  choose  that  free  men  should 
relievo  themselves  at  will  by  means  of  tliis  title.  The  church, 
therefore,  at  this  epoch  was  peopled  witli  slaves  ;  it  was  espe- 
cially among  her  own  slaves,  among  the  se'fs  and  laborers  of 
her  domaina,  that  she  recnilted  herself;  ind  this  circum- 
stance, perhaps,  is  one  of  those  which  have  not  least  cootri- 
butcd  to  tho  otiorts  of  the  church  for  nnioliorating  (he  condi- 
tion of  tliH  serls.  Many  .priests  were  taken  (jrorn  amoiig 
them  ;  and,  independently  of  religious  motives,  they  knew  the 
miseries  of  their  siiualion,  lliey  bore  some  sympailiy  for  those 
who  were  plunged  in  it.  In  criminal  matters,  the  priests  in 
the  west  had  not  obtained  the  privilego  which  Heraclius  hud 
granted  to  those  in  the  east  ;  they  were  tried  by  the  ordinary 
lay  judges.  In  civil  matters  the  clergy  judged  iisrlf,  but  only 
in  cases  where  the  cause  interesled  simply  priests  ;  if  lh« 
difiereace  was  between  a  priest  and  a  layman,  tlie  layman 
was  not  bound  to  appear  before  tlie  bishop ;  on  the  contrary^ 
he  had  the  priest  beibro  his  judges.  With  regard  to  puUio. 
charges,  there  were  cerluin  churches  whose  domains  were 
exempt,  and  tho  number  of  tliose  daily  increased  ;  but  the 
immunity  was  by  no  means  general.  Upon  the  whole,  imme- 
diately  aAer  the  invasion,  in  Is  principal  relations  with  tho 
temporal  power,  the  clergy  of  Prankish  Gaul  seemed  less  in. 
dependent,  and  invested  with  less  privileges,  than  it  was  in 
Roman  Gaul. 

But  means  were  not  wanting  both  to  regain  in  time  advan. 
lagcs,  and  to  assure  herself  of  large  compensations.  By  not 
in  any  way  interfering  in  dogmatical  points,  that  is,  in  the  in- 
tellectual government  of  the  church,  the  barbaric  kin^  leA 
to  her  the  most  fertile  source  of  power.  She  knew  how  to 
draw  largely  upon  it.  In  the  east,  the  laity  look  part  in  the- 
olc^y  and  tn  the  LiiJluunuu  which  it  conferred.     In  tho  westj 
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Jie  clergy  alone  addressed  itself  to  minds,  and  alone  was 
master  of  them.  Il  alone  spoke  to  the  people,  and  alone  ral 
lied  them  around  certain  ideas  which  became  laws.  It  wae 
by  this  means  especially  that  it  ro-acquircd  power,  anrJ  n.palred 
the  lossps  to  which  the  invasion  had  siihjected  it.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  epoch  upon  which  we  are  occupied,  this  had 
already  become  visihlu.  The  church  evidently  recovered 
from  the  shocks  which  had  hren  j^iven  her  by  the  disorder  of 
the  times  and  the  brutal  avidity  of  the  barbarians.  She  made 
her  right  of  asylum  acknowledged  and  consecrated.  She 
acquired  a  kind  of  right  of  superintendence  and  revision  over 
the  lay  judges  of  an  inferior  order.  The  consequences  of 
her  jurisdiction  over  all  sins  were  aevelope<l.  By  wills  and 
marriages,  she  penetrated  more  and  more  into  the  civil  order. 
Ecclesiastical  juHgcs  were  associated  with  lay  judges  every 
time  a  priest  was  concerned  in  the  suit.  Lastly,  the  presence 
of  the  bishops,  whether  with  the  kinji;,  in  the  assembly  of 
great  men,  or  iti  the  hierarchy  of  proprietors,  assured  them  a 
powerful  participation  in  the  political  order;  and  if  the  sove- 
reign power  meddled  in  church  affairs,  the  church,  in  her 
turn,  extended  her  action  and  power  more  and  more  into  the 
affairs  of  the  world. 

This  is  the  dominant  character  of  this  epoch,  as  regards  the 
reciprocal  situation  of  the  civil  and  religious  socieiy.  The 
temporal  and  spiritunl  f»owers  aj)proached,  [lenetrated,  and 
encroached  more  and  more  U|)on  each  other.  Before  the  in- 
vasion, when  the  Knipirc  was  siilt  erect,  althotifjh  the  two  so- 
cieties were  already  strongly  entwined  with  one  another,  still 
there  was  a  profound  distinction.  The  iudejietidfii&e  of  the 
church  was  sufficiently  complete  in  what  directly  concerned 
her^  and  in  temporal  matters,  although  she  had  much  influ- 
ence, she  had  hardly  any  direct  action  except  upon  the  muni- 
cipal system,  and  in  the  midst  of  cities.  For  the  genera- 
government  of  the  slate,  the  emperor  had  his  miicfdniery  all 
prepared,  his  councils,  magisirates,  and  armies;  in  a  word, 
the  political  order  was  complete  and  regular,  apart  from  the 
religious  society  and  its  governmrnl.  Afmr  the  invasion, 
amidst  the  dissolution  of  the  political  order,  and  the  universal 
trouble,  the  limits  of  the  two  governments  vanished  ;  Ihey 
lived  from  day  to  day  withr.ut  principles,  without  skilled  con- 
ditions ;  they  encountered  everywhere,  clashing,  confounded, 
disputing  the  meansof  action,  struggling  together  in  darkneae 
xno  bv  chance.     Of  this  irregular  co-existence  oF  temporftl 
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aad  spiritual  power,  this  fantastical  eulan^lement  of  theL 
altribotes,  these  reciprocal  usurpationst  this  uocertainty  M  to 
their  limits,  all  this  chaos  of  church  and  state,  which  has 
played  so  great  a  part  in  our  history,  which  has  brought  forth 
BO  many  events  and  theories,  it  is  to  ttie  epoch  which  now  oc- 
cupies us  that  the  origin  must  be  asiugned  ;  that  only  is  its 
most  striking  feature. 

In  our  next  lecture  we  shall  occupy  oursc  ves  with  the 
internal  organization  of  the  church,  and  the  changes  which 
boopened  in  it  during  the  same  period. 
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1(  tlie  inttirnal  orjpuiization  and  state  of  the  Gallo-^^rankisti  church, 
from  llie  sixth  ta  the  eii^litb  centurv — Characteristic  facts  of  thfl 
Gaulish  church  at  the  fifth  century— tVhat  became  of  therr.  ailcr  the 
invasion— The  excltijiirc  dominatinn  of  the  clergy  in  the  reIii>ioi]fl 
tfocioty  continues— Facts  which  modify  it :  1.  Suparalion  of  ordina' 
lion  and  tenure ;  pricsLi  not  ccclesinatica — 2,  Patronage  by  U^meo 
of  the  churches  which  they  foundeU — 3.  Oratories,  or  paiLiculax 
cbapeU — 4.  Advocates  of  the  churches— Picture  of  the  general  orga* 
nization  of  the  church— PaTrshen  and  their  priesta — Archprievts  and 
archdeicona — Bishops — Archbjjhops — Attempts  toca1ai>liah  the  pa- 
triarchates in  Uie  west — J-'ali  of  the  archtii^hops — Preponderance 
and  despotism  of  tho  episcopacy  —  Slruciglo  of  the  priests  and 
itarishcs  against  the  bishops— Tlie  bishri[)a  triumphant — Despotism 
corrupts  them — Decline  of  the  secular  clergy — Necessity  for  a  re- 
iurmatioo. 


Wk  have  seen  what  were  the  relations  between  ibe  cliurch 
and  the  state,  and  their  principul  mcxlincatioua,  in  Prankish 
Gaul,  from  tiie  sixth  to  the  eij^hth  century.  Wo  sliall  now 
examine  the  peculiar  and  internal  organization  of  the  church 
at  the  suinu  epuuh  ;  it  it^  curiuua  and  full  of  vicisaitudes. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  a  r{;ligious  eocieiy  niuy  be  con- 
Blltutod  according  to  two  principal  systems.  In  one,  llie  fuilh. 
ful,  the  laymen,  as  well  as  the  priests,  take  part  in  tho  govern- 
n>ent ;  the  religious  society  is  not  under  the  exclusive  empire 
of  the  ecclesiastical  society.  In  the  other  system,  power  be- 
longti  to  the  clergy  alone  ;  laymen  are  strangers  to  it  ;  it  is 
the  ecclesiastical  suciely  which  govcrua  the  religious  society* 

This  fundamental  distinction  once  establishfid,  we  liave  seen 
thai  in  each  of  these  two  great  systems,  totally  various  modes 
of  organization  mi^'ht  be  developed  :  wliere  religious  society 
governed  itself,  for  example,  it  might  be — 1st,  that  the  local 
associations  were  united  in  one  genera]  church,  under  the 
direction  of  one  or  mare  iissetiiblies,  wliore  the  ecclesiastics 
and  the  laity  wero  togctlicr ;  2dly,  that  there  should  be  no 
general  and  solo  church,  that  each  particular  congregation, 
uach  local  church  should  govern  itself;  Udl y,  that  there  should 
be  no  clergy,  properly  so  called,  no  men  invested  with  per- 
manent spiritual  power;  that  the  laity  sliould  ful61  the  reli- 
gious functions.     These  three  modes  of  organization  have 
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been  realized  by  the  Presbyteriaus,  the  IndopcndenU,  and  tSi 
Quakers. 

If  the  clergy  aloue  dominates,  if  ihe  religious  society  is 
under  subjection  to  the  ecclesiastical  society,  this  latter  roay 
be  monarcliically,  ari&tocratically,  or  democratically  consti. 
tuled  and  governed,  by  the  papal  power,  the  episcopacy,  or 
by  assemblies  of  priests,  equal  among  themselves.  The  ex- 
ample of  these  various  consLitulions  is  likewise  met  with  iij 
history. 

In  factf  in  the  Gaulish  church  of  the  lifih  century,  two  of 
these  principles  had  already  provailed  :  l^t,  the  separation  of 
the  religious  society  and  the  ecclcsiuslica-l  society,  of  the 
clergy  and  the  people,  was  consunimated  ;  the  clergy  alooe 
govenied  the  church— a  doiritnaiion,  however,  palliated  by 
some  remains  of  tiie  imervenliun  uf  the  faithful  in  the  election 
of  bishops.  2dly,  in  the  bosom  of  the  clergy,  tlie  aristocrat. 
ical  system  prevailed  ;  episcopacy  alone  dominated  ;  a  domi- 
nation which  was  likewise  palliated,  on  one  hand  by  the 
intervention  of  the  simple  priests  in  the  election  of  bishops, 
on  the  other  by  the  influence  oC  councils,  a  source  of  liberty 
in  the  churcli,  allhougti  xiune  hut  hishops  sat  in  them. 

Such  were  the  doniinunt  fncLs,  the  characteristic  fealurpA 
of  the  Gaulish  church  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  :  what  did 
they  become  afler  the  invasion ;  did  they  remain  or  disappear  ? 
to  what  modifications  were  they  subjected  from  the  sixth  ta 
the  eighth  century?  These  are  the  questions  which  must 
occupy  us  at  present. 

I.  And,  first,  there  cannct  l>c  a  doubt  but  that  the  separt- 
tion  of  ttie  clergy  and  the  people,  the  Rxclusive  domination  of 
the  ecclesiastics  over  the  laity,  was  kept  up.  Immediately 
after  the  invasion,  it  appoiired  to  waver  for  a  moment ;  in  the 
oommon  peril,  the  clergy  nnd  llic  ponplc  were  brought  together. 
This  fact  is  nowhere  positively  written  and  visible;  but  it  is 
sren  by  glimpses,  it  is  every whero  ftlt:  in  going  over  the 
documents  of  this  epoch,  one  is  struck  with  I  know  not  what 
new  intimacy  between  the  priests  and  the  faithful  ;  these  latter 
lived  in  the  churches,  so  to  speak  :  on  numberless  occasions, 
the  bishops  met  them,  spoke  with  them,  consulted  them  ;  the 
solemnity  of  the  times,  the  community  of  sentiments  and  do*, 
tinies,  otjltged  the  government  to  establish  itself  in  the  midst 
of  the  population  ;  it  sustained  the  power  which  protected  it: 
rn  Rustaining  it,  it  took  part  therein. 

This  effect  was  of  short  duration.     You  will  recollect  iIm* 
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prinuipal  causa  to  which  I  have  attributed  the  exclusive  domi- 
nation of  the  clergy  over  the  |»coplo.  It  nppcflred  to  me 
especially  lo  result  from  the  inferiority  of  the  people,  an  infe 
riority  of  intellect,  of  energy,  of  influence.  After  tlio  inva 
sion,  this  fact  did  not  alter,  it  was  rsithpr  afrgravatod.  Thn 
miseries  of  the  time  mode  the  Gaulish-Roman  population  fall 
still  lower.  The  priests,  on  their  sidu,  when  once  tlie  con- 
querors were  converted,  no  longer  felt  the  same  want  of  close 
union  with  the  conquered  ;  the  people,  therefore,  lost  the 
momentary  importance  which  it  seemed  lo  have  acquired. 
The  barbarians  inherited  none  of  it ;  they  were  in  no  way 
capable  of  ossociuting  with  the  government  of  the  church ; 
they  had  not  the  least  wish  so  to  do ;  and  kings  were  soon  the 
only  laymen  who  took  part  in  it. 

Many  facts,  however,  combated  this  isolation  of  the  cede, 
siastical  society  in  the  religious  society,  and  gave  influence  to 
the  laity  in  default  of  power, 

1st.  The  first,  which,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  ob  little 
marked,  and  which  has  had  enduring  and  important  con- 
sequences,  was  the  separation  of  ordination  and  tonsure. 
Down  to  the  sixth  century,  the  tonsure  took  ptace  nt  The  time 
of  entering  inlo  orders  ;  it  was  regarded  as  the  sign  of  ordi- 
nation, vff^mm  ordinis.  Dating  from  the  sixth  century,  we 
find  the  tonsure  conferred  without  any  admission  into  ordors  ; 
instead  of  being  sigmtm  ordinis,  it  was  called  signum  dcsttjia- 
tionu  ad  ordintm.  The  principle  of  the  church  had  hitherto 
been,  ionsura  ipsa  est  ordo,  "  tonsure  is  the  order  itself.'*  She 
maintained  this  principle,  with  this  c»planation  : 

Tonsure  is  the  order  itself,  but  in  the  largest  sense  of  the 
term,  ond  as  a  preparation  to  the  divine  service.  In  a  wnrd^ 
everything  attests  that,  from  that  time,  tonsure  and  orditia- 
tion  were  distinct;  and  that  many  men  were  tonsured  wiih- 
out  entering  into  orders  ■  became  clerks  without  becoming 
ecclesiastics.* 


*  M.  Plank  even  says  that  they  often  gnve  the  trtiiinrc  (o  children  ; 
and  he  refem  to  the  fith  canuii  of  the  tOtli  council  u(  Tuleilj,  held  in 
8M,  which  forbids  its  being  conferred  hcCorc  ihc  ago  of  ten.  But 
tliere  in  some  confusion  in  this:  (his  cnnun  o^\]y  concerns  children 
■roughi  up  in  monuterics.  and  whom  the  tonsure  devoted  to  a  reU' 
ffions  lite.  This  fuct  has  no  analogy  with  thai  which  occnpieii  us,  and 
to  the»upiiort  of  which  M.  Plank  invokes  it. — Hist  de  la  Consl]t  di 
t'K!;lise  Clir^tienne,  ii^  p.  1.%  not  S.  Lab^A.  Cone,  t.  Ti.,<'tl.  403 
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Thoy  wished  Ij  partioipaLo  in  tlio  imniunities  of  ifae 
church  ;  she  received  them  into  her  roiilca  in  the  sAme  way 
as  she  opened  her  temples  to  the  proscribed ;  she  theret^ 
gained  un  extension  of  her  credit  und  her  forces.  But  the 
relifrious  society  gained  thereby^  in  its  lum,  a  means  of  actioo 
upon  the  ecclctfiosiical  society  ;  tliose  who  were  merely  lDa> 
sured  did*  not  share  completely  either  the  interests  or  lbs 
esprii-<U.corpSj  or  the  life  of  the  clorgy,  properly  so  called  ; 
they  preserved,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  habits  and  fediuga 
of  the  lay  population,  and  introduced  them  into  the  church* 
More  numerous  tnun  thoy  are  generally  supposed,  this  clan 
of  men  has  played  a  cousldcrnhle  part  in  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages.  Bound  to  the  church  without  belonging  to  her» 
enjoying  her  privileges  without  fulling  under  tlie  yoke  of  bar 
interests  and  manners,  protected  and  not  enslaved,  it  was  ut 
its  breast  Itmt  that  spirit  of  liberty  was  developed  wliicb  we 
shall  see  hurst  forth  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  oenturyi 
and  of  which  Abailard  was  then  the  most  illusiriouB  interpr&> 
ter.  From  the  eighth  century,  it  mitigated  that  sepanUioa 
of  the  clergy  and  the  people  whicli  was  tlie  domioaot  cbo- 
racteristic  of  the  npoch,  and  prevented  it  from  bearing  all 
fruit. 

t^dly.  A  second  fact  concurred  to  the  same  result.  F 
the  time  that  Christianity  became  powerful,  it  was,  as  you 
know,  a  frequent  custom  to  found  and  to  endow  church 
The  founder  enjoyed,  in  the  churcli  which  owed  its  origia 
him,  certain  privileges  which,  at  firyt,  were  purely  honororyj' 
they  inscribed  his  name  in  the  interior  of  the  church,  ihey 
prayed  for  him,  they  even  grunted  liim  some  influence  over 
the  choice  of  tho  priests  cliarged  with  the  divine  uHiccs.  U 
liapponed  that  bishops  wished  to  found  churches  beyond 
their  diocese,  wiiether  in  iheir  native  town,  in  tne  midst  of 
some  domain,  or  from  some  other  motive.  Tboir  right  Ut 
choose  the  priest  eallnd  to  pertbrm  the  duties  was  unhesitat- 
ingly recognized ;  many  councils  occupied  theioselvcs  in 
regulating  the  exercise  of  this  right,  and  the  relations  of  the 
bishop  who  founded  the  church  with  the  bisbop  in  the  diocese- 
whore  the  foundation  was  situated. 

**  If  a  bishop,"  suys  the  council  of  Orange,  "  wishes  to 
build  a  church  in  the  territory  of  a  city,  whether  for  the 
tutcrest  of  his  domains,  for  tlie  bcncHl  of  tho  Church,  or  for 
ftiiy  other  reason,  after  having  obtained  permission  for 
Which  cADDot  be  denied   him  without  crime,  let   him 
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meddle  with  ila  consecration,  which  w  absolutely  reserved  to 
the  bishop  of  Uie  see  where  the  new  church  is  situated. 
But  this  grace  shall  be  ^rranted  to  the  bishop  who  founded  It, 
that  the  bishop  of  the  place  shall  ordain  whatever  priests  the 
founder  may  desire  to  see  in  his  foundation  ;  or,  if  they  be 
already  ordaiued,  the  said  bishop  of  the  place  shall  accept 
them."' 

This  ecclesiastical  patronage  soon  led  to  a  lay  patronage  of 
the  same  nature.  Foundations  by  the  laiiy  became  more  and 
more  frequent.  Their  conditions  and  forms  were  very 
various.  Sometimes  the  founder  reserved  a  portion  of  the 
revenues  with  which  he  endowed  his  church  ;  he  sometimes 
even  wont  so  far  as  to  stipulate  that  he  nhnuld  enter  into  a 
participation  of  the  offerings  which  the  church  should  require 
in  addition  ;  so  tliat  men  founded  and  endowed  churches 
out  of  speculation,  to  run  the  chance  of  their  Ibrtune,  and 
to  associate  themselves  in  their  future  prosperity.  The 
councils  took  measures  against  this  abuse,  but  they  recog- 
nized and  consecrated  the  right  of  the  founders,  whether 
laymen  or  ecclesiastics,  to  influence  the  choice  of  the  official 
priests. 

"  Moved  by  a  pious  compassion,"  say  the  bishops  of  Spain, 
met  in  council  at  Toledo,  **  we  have  decidtwl  that  as  long  a« 
the  founders  of  churches  shall  live  they  shall  be  permitted  to 
have  the  care  of  them,  and  they  must  especially  make  it  their 
business  to  present^  for  the  ordination  of  bishops,  worthy 
priests  for  these  churches  ;  if  they  do  not  propose  such,  ihen 
those  whom  the  bishop  ot  the  placo  simll  judge  pleasing  to 
God  shall  be  consecrated  to  his  worship,  and,  with  tfie  con< 
sent  of  the  founders,  shall  officiate  in  thoir  church.  If, 
in  contempt  of  the  founders,  the  bishop  performs  an  ordina- 
tion, it  shall  be  null,  and  ho  shall  be  constrained,  to  hia 
shame,  to  ordain  for  the  place  suitable  persons  chosen  by  the 
founders."* 

By  this  means,  therefore,  the  laity  exercised  t»  certain 
influence  in  the  church,  and  took  some  part  in  her  govern 
ment. 
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*  CouDcil  of  Oranee,  in  441,  c.  90. 

*  Ninth  council  of  Toledo,  held  in  055,  c.  2.  I  aball  often  cite  tlm 
Spanish  councils,  becnufle  thoy  hnve  committed  to  writing  moi^  tX' 
Illicitly  and  more  clearly  facta  which  took  place  also  in  GauL 
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Sdly.  At  the  same  time,  and  in  proportioa  as  the  aooiaJ 
state  became  a  litUe  fixed,  the  custom  was  introduced  among 
the  great  proprietors  in  the  country,  and  even  in  the  towns, 
of  instituting  at  home,  in  the  interior  of  their  house,  an  on- 
(ory,  a  chapel,  and  of  having  a  priest  io  officiate  in  it.  The«a 
chaplains  soon  became  tlie  object  of  lively  solicitude  on  the 
part  of  the  bishops.  They  were  placed  under  the  depend, 
ence  of  their  lay  patron  far  more  than  under  that  of  the 
neigtiboring  biahops ;  they  were  likely  to  participate  in  the 
(eelings  of  the  house  where  they  lived,  and  separate  more  or 
less  from  the  cfiurch.  Tliis  was,  besides,  a  means  for  ibe 
[M^worfuJ  laity  to  procure  the  assistance  of  religion,  and  of 
fullilltng  its  duties  without  depending  wholly  on  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese.  We  accordingly  had  the  councils  of  this  epoch 
carefully  watching  this  non-embodied  clergy,  disseminated  in 
the  lay  society,  and  of  which  they  seemed  to  fear  sometimes 
the  serviture,  sometimes  the  independence. 

**  If  any  one,"  orders  the  council  of  Agde,  "  wishes  to  have 
an  oratory  on  his  own  ground,  besides  the  parish  church,  we 
allow  that  in  ordinary  festivals  he  shall  there  cause  mass  to 
be  said  for  the  accommodation  o(  his  own  people ;  but 
Kaster,  Christmas,  Epiphnny,  Ascension,  Pentecost,  the  birth 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  all  the  other  days  which  should 
be  held  as  great  festivals,  must  only  be  celebrated  in  cer 
tain  churches.  The  priests  wtio,  without  the  order 
permission  of  the  bishop,  shall,  on  the  above  enumnrated 
tivals,  say  or  hear  mass  in  oratories,  shall  be  excluded  from 
the  communion."' 

*'  If  rectories,"  says  the  council  of  Orleans,  **  are  established 
in  the  houses  of  powerful  men,  and  the  priests  who  oiticiate 
there,  warned  by  the  archdeacon  of  the  ciiy,  neglect,  in  favor 
of  the  power  of  the  master  of  the  house,  that  wliich,  according 
to  the  degree  of  their  order,  is  their  duty  in  the  house  of  iht* 
Lord,  let  them  bo  corrected  according  to  ecclesiastical  dis. 
cipline.  And  if  by  the  agents  of  the  lords,  or  by  the  lords 
themselves,  the  said  priests  are  opposed  in  the  performance 
of  any  ecclesiastical  duty,  let  the  authors  of  such  iniquit) 
be  removed  from  the  holy  ceremonies  until,  being  amendei 
ibey  shall  re-enter  imo  the  peace  of  the  church."' 

"Many  of  our  brothers  and   bishops,**  says  likewise  tht 
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sotiDcil  of  Ch&luns,  "  havo  complained  to  the  holy  convocatioity 
upon  Uie  subject  of  the  oratories,  long  siaco  oooatructcd  iu 
!he  country  houses  of  the  great  men  of  tiie  state.  Those  to 
^vhom  tltcse  houses  belong,  dispute  with  the  bishops  property 
wJiich  has  been  given  to  these  oratories,  and  do  not  allow  that 
even  the  priests  who  officiate  in  them  are  under  the  juris, 
diction  of  the  archdeacon  ;  it  is  important  that  this  should  be 
reformed :  accordingly,  let  the  properly  of  the  oratories,  and 
the  priests  who  officiate  in  them,  be  under  the  power  of  the 
bishop,  in  order  that  ho  may  acquit  himself  of  what  is  due  to" 
(Jiese  oratories  and  lo  the  divine  service ;  and  if  any  one 
oppose  himself  thereto,  let  him  be  excommunicated,  according 
to  the  tenor  of  the  ancient  canons/'^ 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  the  bishops,  having  on  eye 
to  their  power,  louked  upon  this  domestic  clergy  with  somuuh 
mistrust:  an  nxamplc  of  it  is  met  with  in  modern  times,  wi»ich 
shows  us  its  eftect3.  In  England,  under  the  reign  of  Cliarles  I., 
before  tlie  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  during  the  struggle 
between  the  English  church  and  the  puritan  party,  the 
bishops  drove  from  their  cures  all  the  ecclesiastics  suspected 
of  puritan  opinions.  What  was  tiie  consequence  ? — the 
gentry,  the  great  proprietors,  wlio  shared  these  opinions,  look 
into  their  houses,  under  the  name  of  chaplains,  the  expelled 
ministers.  A  large  portion  of  the  clergy  who  were  suspected 
by  the  bishops,  accordingly,  placed  themselves  under  the 
patronage  of  the  lay  society,  and  there  exercised  an  influence 
formidable  to  the  official  clergy.  In  vain  the  English  church 
pursued  her  adversaries,  even  into  the  interior  of  families; 
when  tyranny  is  forced  to  penetrate  so  deep,  it  soon  becomca 
enervated,  or  hastens  towards  its  ruin:  the  inferior  nobility, 
ibe  high  boui^eoisie  of  England,  defended  their  chaplains 
with  the  most  persevering  energy  ;  ihey  concealed  them,  they 
changed  them  from  house  lo  house ;  they  eluded  or  they  braved 
e  episcopal  anatliemas.  Tho  bishops  might  manosuvre, 
press ;  they  were  no  longer  the  only,  the  necessary  clergy ; 
the  population  harbored  in  its  breast  a  clergy  foreign  to  the 
church,  and  more  and  more  at  enmity  with  it.  From 
ixth  to  the  eighth  century,  the  Hanger  was  not  the  same ; 
iahops  had  to  fear  neither  schism  nor  insurrection.  Sttl. 
le  institution  of  tho  chaplains  hori  an  analogous  oHeot:  it 
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tended  to  form  an  inferior  clergy,  less  closely  united  to  tb6 
body  of  the  church,  nearer  to  the  laity,  more  disposed  to 
share  their  manners,  in  fine,  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
age  and  the  people.  Accordingly,  ihey  did  not  cea.se 
lively  to  overlook  and  ctirb  the  chaphiins.  They,  bowevc 
by  DO  means  destroyed  them  ;  they  dared  not  attempt  it 
development  of  Iho  feudal  system  even  pave  to  this  institutii 
a  iutity  which  at  first  was  wanting  to  it :  and  this  was 
onie  ot'the  wa^s  by  which  the  laity  regained  that  influence 
Ihe  government  of  the  religious  society,  which  its  legal 
.  nternal  constitution  refnsea  to  it. 

4thly.  The  bishops  themselves  were  constrained  to  #peD 
another  wtiy  to  it.  The  administration  of  the  temporal 
affairs  an<I  pn^perty  of  the  church  was  often  a  source  of 
embarrassment  and  danger  to  them  ;  (l>ey  had  not  only  differ, 
ences  to  decide,  and  suits  to  maintain,  but,  in  the  fearful  dis. 
order  of  the  lime,  the  property  of  the  church  waK  exposed  toj 
continual  devastations,  engaged  and  compromised  in  numeroi 
quarrels,  in  private  wars ;  and  when  it  was  necessary 
make  a  defence,  when  the  church,  in  behalf  of  her  domaii 
or  her  rights,  had  some  robbery  to  repel,  some  legal  pi 
perhaps  even,  in  some  cases,  a  judicial  combat  to  inaintaii 
pious  menaces,  exhortations,  excommunications  even  dl 
not  always  suffice  ;  she  wanted  temporal  and  worldly  ai 
111  order  to  procure  them,  sho  had  recourse  to  an  expedient 
For  some  time  post  certain  churches,  especially  in  Africa,  hi 
been  in  the  habit  of  selecting  defenders  who,  under  the  name 
causidicit  iutorea^  vice-dominiy  were  charged  with  the  duty 
appearing  for  them  before  justice,  and  of  protecting  Ihom  ad* 
vtrsus  potentiiia  divihtm.  An  analogous  necessity,  and  one  far 
more  pressing,  led  the  churches  of  Frankish-Gaul  to  seek 
among  their  neighboring  laity  a  portion  who,  under  the  name 
of  advocatus,  took  their  cause  in  hand  and  become  their  maOf 
not  only  in  judicial  disputes,  where  they  had  need  of  him, 
but  against  any  robberies  which  might  threaten  them.  From 
the  sixth  to  the  eighth  centur)',  the  advocates  of  the  church 
did  not  ypt  appear  with  the  development  nor  under  the 
forms  which  tliey  received  at  a  later  period,  in  the  feudal 
system  ;  wo  do  not  as  yet  distinguish  the  advocait  sagatii 
or  armed,  from  the  advocnti  togaiiy  charged  merely  with  civil 
■ifiairs.  But  the  institution  was  not  the  less  real  and  effica* 
sious  ;  we  find  numerous  churches  choosing  advoc^Ues  ;  tliey 
wore  careful  to  lake  powerful  and  bravo  men  ;  kings  some- 
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times  gave  them  to  churches  who  as  yet  had  no  advocatest 
and  the  laily  were  thus  called  in  to  participate  in  the  temporal 
administration  of  the  churchy  and  to  exercise  an  important 
influence  over  her  affairs. 

It  was  generally  by  granting  them  certaiD  privileges,  espe- 
cially in  giving  tlieni  the  usufruct  of  some  domain,  tliat  the 
churches  thus  solicited  the  support,  and  paid  the  &er\'ices  of 
some  powerful  neighbor. 

We  may  already  see,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  four 
doors  opened  to  religious  society  to  enter  lhe*ecclesiastical 
society,  and  there  exercise  some  [)ower ;  the  separation  of  ordi- 
nation and  tonsure,  that  is  to  say,  tlie  introduction  into  Ihe 
church  of  many  clerks  wlio  were  not  ecclesiastics;  the  rights 
attached  to  the  foundation  and  to  the  patronage  of  churches ; 
the  institution  of  private  oratories ;  and  lastly,  the  inter^'en 
tion  of  advocates  in  the  administration  uf  the  temporal  inte- 
rests of  the  church  ;  such  were  the  principal  causes  which,  at 
the  epoch  which  occupies  us,  combated  the  exclusive  domina- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  society  over  religious  society,  and 
weakened  or  retarded  its  eifects.  I  might  point  out  many 
others  which  1  omit,  because  they  are  less  general  and  less 
evident.  A  priori,  such  a  fact  was  easy  to  pre8unie  :  this 
separation  of  the  governing  and  the  governed  could  not  be  so 
alwolute  as  the  official  insTitutirmg  of  the  church  at  this  epoch 
would  lead  us  to  suppose.  If  it  had  been  so,  if  the  body 
of  tlie  faithful  had  been  strdugers  to  the  bwly  of  priests  to 
such  a  degree,  and  deprived  of  nil  rrifluenoe  over  its  govern- 
ment, the  government,  in  its  turn,  would  have  soon  found 
ilself  a  stranger  to  its  people,  and  deprived  of  all  power,  ll 
must  not  be  supjwscd  that  snrvitude  is  complete  wherever 
the  forms  or  even  the  princijiles  of  tyranny  are  found.  Pro- 
vidence does  not  |H;rniit  evil  to  l>o  developed  in  all  the  rigor 
of  its  consequences;  and  human  nature,  often  so  weak,  so 
easily  vanquished  by  whomsoever  wishes  to  oppress  it,  has 
yet  infinite  ability  and  a  wonderful  jwwer  for  escaping  from 
the  yoke  which  i«  seems  to  accept.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
hut  that,  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  century,  the  religious 
society  bore  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  society,  and  that  the 
separation  of  the  clergy  and  the  people,  already  a  source  of 
much  evil,  one  day  was  to  cost  both  of  iliem  deaily ;  but  it 
was  much  less  complete  than  it  appeared  ;  it  only  1of»k  place 
with  a  crowd  of  restrictions  and  moditications  which  alorie 
rendered  it  possible^  and  alone  can  explain  them. 
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11.  Let  U8  now  enter  into  the  bosom  of  eculesuistiual  socielj 
itself,  and  let  ua  sec  what  became  of  its  intomol  organizaiioQ 
from  the  tiflh  to  Uie  eighth  century,  especially  of  that  prcpoi^. 
derance  of  ttio  episcopacy  which  in  tbo  fifth  century  was  its 
ilominont  characterisUc. 

The  organization  of  the  clergy  at  this  epoch  was  complt 
and  almusl  the  same,  at  least  in  its  essential  forms,  as  it  h 
remained  up  lo  modern  times.      I  can  therefore  plaoe  il  bcforoi^j 
you  in  its  ensfimii/r.  j  ymi  will  so  belter  follow  the  variations. 

Tive  clergy^iompri'hL-ndeil  two  oriiurs,  the  minor  orders  and»] 
llio  major  orders.     The  first  were  Jour  in   number;  the  a< 
lytcs,  the  porters,  the  exorcists,  and  the  rtaders.     They  c«lJed| 
major  orders,  the  under>deticoiis,  the  deacons,  and  the  priests^i 
The  inequality  was  great;   the  four  minor  orders  were  pre-, 
sL'rved  scarcely  more  than  in  name,  and  out  of  rcspfci  for* 
itncienl  traditions;  allhouj^h  they  were  reckoned  as  clergy,. 
iJicy  did  not,  truly  ±j[)euking,  form  a  part  uf  il ;  tJiey  had  not 
inip<^)scd  upon   ihcjn,  ihey  were  not  even  recommended  lo 
celibacy  :  they  were  looked   upon   rather  as  servants  than 
us  nienibcra  oi  the  clergy^     When,  therefore,  the  clergy  and 
the  ecclesiQsiical  guvenimont  of  this  epoch  is  ^ipoken  of,  il  is 
only  the  major  orders  thiil  are  meant. 

Kven  in  tho  niujur  orders  the  iuQuencu  uf  the  first  two 
named,  the  undcr-deaconn  and  deacons,  was  weak  ;  the  dea- 
cons were  occupied  rather  in  administering  the  property  of  the 
church,  tmd  the  di:>lribu(ion  of  her  alms,  than  in  religiou»i 
government  properly  so  called.  It  is  lo  the  order  of  priests, 
truly  speaking,  thut  this  government  was  confined  ;  neither 
the  minor  ordurii,  nor  the  two  others  uf  the  major  orders,  really 
purtietpatcd  in  it. 

The  body  of  priests  were  subject,  in  the  first  six  centuries, 
lo  numerous  and  im|>orLunt  vicissitudes.  The  bishop,  in  my 
opinion,  ought  to  be  considered  as  it^  primitive  and  fuudaniGn- 
lal  element ;  not  that  tlie  same  funciions,  the  same  rights, 
have  always  been  indicated  by  ihiii  word  j  the  episcopacy  of 
the  second  century  greatly  diifered  from  tiiatof  the  fourth;  it 
is  no  less  the  starting  point  of  ecclesiastical  organization.  The 
bishop  waSj  originally,  the  inspector,  the  chief  of  the  religioua 
uongregalion  of  each  tnwiu  The  Christinn  church  took  birth 
in  towns;  the  bishops  were  its  first  magistrates. 

When  Christianity  spread  into  iho  rural  districts,  ihe  inu- 
.licipal  bishop  no  longer  sufficed.  Then  appeared  the  oltorcw 
pincopi,  or  rural  bisho|>e>,  moving,  ambulatory  biBhops,  epis* 
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copi  vagif  considered,  sometimes  as  tho  delegates,  sometimes 
08  tho  equals,  the  rivals  even  of  the  metropolitan  bishoj>s,  and 
whom  the  latter  attempted  at  first  to  subject  to  their  power, 
and  afterwards  to  abolish.  i 

They  succeeded  therein  :  the  rural  districts  once  Christian,' 
the  cboreptscopi  io  their  turn  no  longer  sutliced :  something 
more  fixed,  more  regular,  was  necessary  ;  something  loss  con- 
tested by  the  most  infiuentiftl  mngistrnies  of  the  church,  that 
Ls  to  say,  the  metropolitan  bishops.  Then  parishes  were 
Ibrmed  ;  each  Christian  agglomeration  ut  all  considerablo  he. 
came  a  parish,  and  had  a  priest  for  its  religious  head,  natur. 
ally  subordinate  to  the  bishop  of  the  neighboring  town,  from 
whom  he  received  and  held  all  his  powers;  for  it  sccrns  that 
originally  pnrish  priests  acted  absolutely  only  as  representa- 
tives, aa  delegates  of  the  bishops,  and  not  in  virtue  of  their 
own  right. 

The  union  of  ail  ihe  ngglnmoraied  ptirishes  aroimd  a  town, 
in  a  circumscription  for  a  long  lime  vague  and  variable, 
formed  the  diocese. 

After  a  certain  time,  and  in  or»Jer  to  bring  more  regularity 
and  completeness  into  the  rrhitions  of  the  diocesan  clergy, 
they  formed  a  small  assrH;fation  of  many  parishes  under  ]the 
name  of  the  rural  chapter,  and  ut  ihe  head  of  the  rural  chap. 
ter  was  placed  an  archpricM,  At  a  later  period  many  rural 
chapters  were  united  in  a  new  circumscription  under  the 
name  of  district,  which  was  directed  hy  an  archdeacon.  This 
last  institution  had  scarcely  arisen  at  the  epoch  of  which  we 
treat:  it  is  true  that  long  before  we  find  erohdeacons  in  the 
dioceses  ;  but  there  was  but  one,  and  he  did  not  presido  over 
a  territorial  circumscription  ;  established  in  an  episcopal  town, 
in  the  same  town  with  the  bishop,  he  took  his  place,  some, 
limes  in  the  exercise  of  his  jurisdiction,  sometimes  in  the 
visitation  of  the  dioccsP!.  Ii  was  only  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh,  or,  at  K-nyt,  nt  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, that  we  see  many  arctideacons  in  the  samo  diocese,  re- 
siding ni  a  distnnop  imm  the  bishop,  and  each  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  district.  Wo  still  encounter  at  this  epoch,  in 
prankish  Gaul,  some  cltorepiaoopi  ;  but  the  name  and  charge 
were  not  long  in  disappearing. 

The  diocesan  organization  was  then  complete  and  defmi> 
live.  The  bi»hnp,  as  you  see,  had  been  its  source,  as  he  re< 
moined  its  centre.     He  was  much   changed   himself,  but  if 
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wa3  around  him,  and  under  his  influence,  itial  alinosl  oil 
olber  cbannes  were  brought  about. 

All  the  dioccsos  in  ihc  civil  province  formed  the  eocl 
lical  province,  under  the  direction  of  the  metropoliian  or 
bishop.  The  qualHy  of  lt>e  archbishop  was  but  the  expres. 
siou  of  this  fact.  The  civil  metropolis  was  gcnt'raliy  moru 
wealthy,  more  populous  tJ»nn  the  other  towns  of  the  province  ; 
its  bishop  hod  more  iniluence  ;  people  met  around  him  on  all 
important  occasions  ;  iiis  r^>sidcnco  bocume  the  chief  place  of 
the  provincial 'council ;  he  convoked  it,  and  wob  the  president 
of  it ;  he  was  moreover  charged  with  the  confirmation  and 
consecration  of  the  newly  elected  bishops  of  tlie  province 
with  receiving  accusations  brought  against  bishops,  and  tl 
appeals  from  tlieir  decisions,  and  with  carrying  Uiom,  after 
liaving  made  a  first  examination,  to  the  provincial  council, 
which  alone  had  the  right  of  judging  them.  The  archbish 
unceasingly  attempted  to  usurp  this  right,  and  make  a  per. 
Konal  power  of  it.  They  often  succeeded  ;  but,  in  truth,  as 
nil  important  circumstances,  it  was  to  the  provincial  couu 
ihal  it  appertained  ;  tl>e  archbishops  wore  only  oliarged  with 
superintending  the  execution  of  it. 

in  some  stales  finally,  espc»cially  in  the  east,  llie  organ 
ion  of  the  church  extended  beyond  the  archbishops.  Asth 
had  constituted  parishes  into  the  diocese,  and  the  d 
into  the  province,  they  undertook  to  constitute  provinces  in 
imtiorml  churches,  under  the  direction  of  a  patriarch.  T^ 
undertaking  succeeded  in  Syria,  in  Palestine,  in  t^gypt,  in  thi 
Eastern  Kinpiru  ;  there  was  a  patriarch  at  Antiucli,  at  Jeru- 
salem,  at  Constantinople  ;  ho  wos,  with  regard  to  archbishf>| 
what  orchbishops  were  to  bishops;  and  the  ecclesiastical  » 
ganisuition  corresponded  in  all  degrees  of  the  hierarchy  wi 
tiie  political  organization. 

The  same  attempt  took  plaeo  in  ilie  west,  not  only  on  th#^ 
part  of  the  bishops  of  I^^nte,  wt»o  labored  at  an  early  period 
to  become  the  patriarchs  of  the  whole  west,  but  indrpendcntly 
of  their  prt-tensions.  and  even  against  tk*em.  There  a 
scarcely  any  of  the  slates  formed  after  the  invasion,  vvh 
did  not  attempt,  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  century,  to 
come  a  national  church,  and  to  have  a  patriarch.  In  Spain, 
the  archbishop  of  Toledo ;  in  England,  the  oj'clibisliop  of  Can 
terbury ;  in  Frankish  Gaul,  the  archbishop  of  Aries,  of  Vi. 
enne,  of  Lyons,  of  Bourgos,  bore  the  title  of  primate  or  petri 
arch  of  Gaul,  of  Oreat  Britain,  of  Spain,  and  attempted  to  ex 
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ezcisu  all  its  rights.  But  the  attempt  everywhere  faileJ  :  the 
western  states  had  scarcely  taken  rise ;  thoir  limits,  their 
government,  their  very  existence  were  inocssttntly  in  ques- 
tion. Gaul,  particularly,  was  divided  between  many  nations, 
and,  in  the  heart  of  each  nation,  between  the  sons  of  the 
kings ;  the  bishops  of  a  kingvlom  were  uuwiUiog  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  oC  a  Ibreign  primulc ;  the  civil  govern- 
ment was  equally  opposed  to  it.  Besides,  the  bishop  ot'Uome, 
already  in  possession  of  great  influence,  even  where  his  ofii- 
oial  supremacy  was  not  uckiiowle<lged,  wurrnly  contested  the 
establishment  of  the  patriarchs  ;  in  Gaul,  tiic  principle  upon 
which  he  acted  was  constantly  to  transfer  the  primacy  from 
one  metropolitan  to  another,  so  as  to  prevent  its  remaining  t<->o 
long  attached  to  one  particular  see  ;  at  ono  time  'le  favored 
the  pretensions  to  the  primacy  of  the  metropolitan  of  Vienne, 
then  those  of  the  bishop  of  Aries  ;  at  another  time  Jiose  of  the 
bishop  of  Lyons  ;  and  limn  again  those  of  tlie  bishop  of  Sens ; 
flo  aa,  by  this  constant  fluctuation  and  uncertainty  in  the  reli- 
gious and  civil  order,  to  prevent  the  institution  from  attaining 
force  or  fixity. 

The  same  eatiscs  whii^h  operated  against  this  particular  in> 

sittution.  extended  their  influence  beyond  it;  in  the  same  way 

that  they  hud  prevented  the  systtun  of  the  putrinrclmtc   from 

taking  root,  they  weakened  and  linally  broke  down  tho  archi- 

episcopal  system.     From  ilie  sixth  to  the  eighth  century,  the 

metropolitan  biahops  ftll  fmrn  lime  to  time  lower  and  lower; 

90  that,   at   the   accession   of  tlie  Carlovingians,   thuy  could 

hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  all.     The  circunistanco  uloiic  of  tho 

^parcelling  out  of  Gaul  into  ditFLTent  states,  wtxs  calculated  to 

•  be  of  fatal  consequence  to  thorn.     The  circum^criptiui]  of  the 

religious   society   no   longer   agreed  with  that  of  the  civil 

aociety.     Within   the  province  of  llie  archbishop  of  Lyonn, 

^r  instance,  there  were  bishops  subject  to  the  kingdom  of 

tlhe    Visigoths,    and   to   the   kingdom   of    the   Pratiks,    and 

'ho,  on   all   occasions,   eagerly   availed   themselves   of  this 

pretext    for    evading    their    spiritual    superior's    authority, 

|uito  certain  o(  being  supported  by  the  temporal  sovereign. 

loreovcr,  as  you  have  seen,  the  preponderance  of  the  metropo 

^litaits  was  based  upon  that  of  the  town  in  which  they  rcspec- 

itivcly  resided,  and  upon  its  former  quality  as   a  metropolis. 

nNow,  in  tho  general  disorder  occasioned  by  the  mvasion,  con. 

^siderable  changes  took   plaee   in   the   relative  importance  of 

towns;   rich,  impftrtiml  ciliPs,  inetropoles,  truly  so  called,  h&- 

cam*   poor   ami   dc(Kiipulated.      Oihors,    cm    whom    fortune 
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smiled  more  favorably,  aL-quireil  a  wcallh  and  population  pfe 
viously  unknown  lo  ihcm.  Wilh  thn  disappearance  from  a 
city  of  its  importance,  disappeared  ihc  cause  which  had  ren* 
dered  its  bishop  a  metropolitan,  and  Oie  word  metropolitao 
became,  by  degrees,  a  falsehood,  a  circumstance  highly  d&n- 
gerous  to  the  power  which  it  outwardly  expressed.  Besides, 
it  was  ill  the  very  nature  of  the  institution  to  be  assuilcnl  at 
once,  on  the  one  hand,  by  iJiu  bi±>hops,  wliu  were  not  Uesiroua 
of  having  a  spiritual  superior;  on  the  other  by  the  bishop  of. 
Rome,  who  naturally  wished  to  have  no  rivals ;  the  result 
was  what  might  have  been  expected.  The  bishops  preferring, 
as  their  general  metropolitan,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  live^l 
at  a  distance,  and  took  care  to  conciliate  tliem,  not  having 
thcni  as  yet  within  his  power,  adopted  the  course  of  support- 
ing the  bishop  of  Rome  against  their  more  immediate  tnetropru 
litans.  Thus  attacked  on  both  sides,  the  metropolitans  daily 
declined  in  tuUuence  and  power;  the  Lishu|)3  ceased  to  pay 
any  attention  to  their  mandates,  or  even  to  tiiei/oxhortaiicms; 
ilie  boiiy  of  the  church  lo  have  recourse  in  any  way  lo  their 
intervcnlii)u ;  and  when,  in  744,  Pepln-le-Bref  consulted  pope 
Zachury  on  tho  best  means  of  restoring  order  to  the  confused 
and  ngitati-d  church,  one  of  his  first  questions  was,  whal 
course  he  should  adopt  for  procuring  respect  for  the  nietropo- 
lilHUs  at  ihe  hands  of  the  bii^hops  and  parochial  priests. 

In  point  of  fact,  iho  whole  govenmient  of  the  church,  ot 
this  period,  waa  in  the  hands  uf  the  bishops  and  of  the  priests: 
they  were  the  only  members  of  it  who  were  at  oil  active  oud. 
powerful.      What  were  their   mutual  relations?    how  waaj 
power  divided  between  them  ? 

The  general  manifest  fact  was,  the  exclusive  diminution 
and,  we  may  say,  despotism  of  the  bishops.  Let  us  seek 
closely  for  the  causes  of  this  :  it  is  the  best  means  of  jimperly 
understanding  the  situation  of  the  church 

1.   And   first,  the  full  of  the  riirjtro[xilimn3  left  the  bishopaj 
without  superiors,  or  very  nnirly  so.     With  the  head  of  the 
ecclesiastical  province  declined  the  provincial  synod,  which  i. 
was  his  privilege  to  assemble  and  preside  over.    These  synodi 
Itcrctoforc   the    unqucsiionable  superiors  of  the   bishops,  to. 
which  appeals  were  carried  from  the  decisions  of  the  bishops, 
and  which  took  cognizance  of  all  the  causes  wliich  the  bii^twp^ 
could  nut  uf  themselves  decide,  became  rare  and  inactive.      In 
the  course  of  the  sixth  century,  there  were  held  in  Gaul  fifty- 
four  councils  of  every  description ;  iu  ^he  seventh  century 
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only  twenty ;  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century  only 
seven,  and  five  of  these  were  held  in  Belgium,  or  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine . 


Talffe  of  the  GauiUh  CmncUs  of  the  Sixth  CtHtyty. 


I 


Zlo/e 

506 

5t»7 
511 
613 
S16 
617 
617 
S17 
024 
537 
620 
629 
639 
530 
633 
535 
639 
640 
6'!  I 
545 
64U 

6-10 
5W 
550 
554 

555 

5^.1 
567 
603 
567 
667 
573 
575 
577 
678 


679 
679 


P/a«. 


Agde. 


Toulouse 

Orleans 

St.  Maurice 

Lyons 

Place  uncertain. 

Cpaoncnde. .... 

Lyons 

Arlca 

Carpentras 

Orange ........ 

VftleiLcia. 

Vaison 

Angers 

Orleans 

Clermont... .... 

Orlemiii 

Orleans 

Orleans 

Arloa. 

Orleans 


Arlea. 

Toul. 
Mefz. 
Arlea. 


Place    uncertain     in 

HritUnv. 
pBjis 


Paris... 
Stintaa,. 
Lyon«  . . 
Toun  . . 
ParU. . . . 
Lyon«. 
Paris. 
Auxcrre. 


Pretent, 

25  bishops,  S  priests,  2  deacons,  re- 
presenting their  bishops 

32  biflhnpa 

4  bishops,  6  counts. 

16  bishops. 

25  bishops. 

11  bishops. 

14  bishnps,  4  pricafe. 

19  bishnps, 

14  bishnps,  S  viri  ilhutre*. 

11  or  12  bishops. 

5  bishops. 

2f]  bishops,  5  priests. 

l.*!  binhnps. 

19  biithups.  7  priests, 

38  bishops,  U  priests,  I  abbot. 

5  bishops,  31  priests,  archdeacons, 

or  abbots 
10  bishops. 


11  bishops,  H  priests,  deacons,  or 
archdoaootis. 


27  bishops. 
Iti  bishops. 

8  bishops,  5  priests,'!  deacon. 
7  bishojw. 
32  bishops,  1  priest 


The  bishop  of  Anxerre,  7  abbots,  31 
priests,  3  deacons,  all  ofthedio* 
case  of  Aozcrro. 


Chalons. 
Sain  tea. 
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Tabte  of  ike  aautiah  Councihoftke  Sixth  Century— continw^ 


Ptace. 

Brainwi. 

IiVong. 

M^con. 

Lyons 

Valencia. 

Macon.. 

CIcrmonL 

Place  unciTtain 

Soiircy,  near  Sui  Mon^ 

Cliklnns. 

Norbonac 

Upon  the  confioes  of 
Aupergne.or  Roucr- 
gve,  anrl  of  Givau- 
dan. 

Poicticrs. 

Melz. 

Nanterre. 

Chalons. 


Table  of  the  CouneiU  of  GanU  in  the  Seventh  Cenfvry 


Date. 

615 
nhorlly      \ 
afterwards  J 
025 

P/aee. 

Chalons. 
Piiri«. 

Place  uncertain. 

Khcims >  ••> 

637 
628 

Macon. 

Clichy 

033 
638 

CUchy 

Pans ,. 

G4S 
650  or  61.') 
650 
558 
664 
660 

Bourges. 
Orleana. 

Chilon-* 

Nan  let. 

Paris 

Clichy 

670 

Sdns 

070 

670 

CBA  or  0S3 

69S 
693  or  093 

Aulun. 

Place  uncertain 

In  the  pal  aco  of  the 

king. 
Ibid. 
Rouco. 11....... 

41  bishot>s. 

Ui«hcip$  and  high  laymcu. 
15  hiahopa,  Uagubcrt,  great  men. 
9  bishops,  Dagobert,  great  men. 


3S  bi^hopH.  5  abbots,  I  archdeacoD 

'2f}  btflihops. 

Bishups  and  great  men. 

^0  bishoiis. 


10  bidbops,  4   abbots,  1    legate, 
archacacoTiB,  many  prieats  aad 

deacon*. 
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Faifie  of  the  Councih  of  Gaul  in  thtjint  halfofihe  Eighth  Century 


Date^ 

729 
742 
743 
744 

746 
748 
75'a 


Place 


Maeatncht. 
In  Germany 
Septines. 
Soiasona 

In  Germany. 

Ibid. 

Vernieric, 


Present. 


23  bishops,  many  priutfU  aiiU  high 
laymen. 


I 
I 


Thus  gradually  freed  from  individual  fiupetiors,  and  from 
nsseinbltcs  ofthcjr  equals,  the  bis!iops  found  tliemaolvca  in  an 
almoet  entirely  independent  position.  There  was  a  change, 
too,  in  the  system  of  episcopal  elections.  You  have  seen  that 
ihe  election  by  the  clergy  and  the  people,  although  stilt  legal 
and  of  frpquent  occurrence  at  the  epoch  which  occupies  ua, 
was  still  far  more  uncertain  and  fur  less  real.  A  foreign 
forcpj  royalty,  constantly  interfered  ihrrein,  in  order  to  bring 
trouble  and  impotonce  into  it :  kings  unceasingly  directly 
nominated  bishops,  despite  the  continual  protestations  of  the 
church,  and,  in  all  cases,  the  elected  required  their  confirma. 
tion.  The  ties  whicli  mitpd  the  hishops  to  their  pncsl^i  be- 
came accordingly  very  n.uch  weakened  ;  it  was  almost  solely 
by  election  that  the  clergy  influenced  the  episcopacy,  and  this 
influence,  if  it  was  not  destroyed,  was  at  least  enervated  and 
disputed. 

2dly.  There  resulted  from  this  another  circumstnnoe 
which  still  more  separated  the  bishops  from  thrir  priests: 
when  the  clergy  elected  lliem,  it  took  them  from  its  own 
bosom  ;  it  selected  men  already  known  and  accredited  in  the 
diocese.  When,  on  the  contrary,  a  crowd  of  bishops  received 
their  title  from  kings,  tfie  greater  part  arrived  strangers,  un- 
known,  alike  without  credit  and  without  aflection  among  thn 
clergy  whom  they  had  to  govern.  Taken  even  in  the  diocese, 
Ihey  were  there  oftrn  destitute  of  consideration  ;  intriguers 
who  had  succee<led,  by  disgraceful  means,  or  even  by  money, 
in  obtaining  the  royal  prefrrcncc.  Thus  were  still  farther 
broken  the  lies  which  united  the  bishops  to  the  clergy  ;  thus 
the  episcopal  power,  which  no  longer  possessed  any  superior 
power,  was  alike  released  from  the  influence  of  its  people ;  as 
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the  clergy  was  stpftrntcd  from  the  Iny  po|>u1atlon,  so  wan  tne 
episoopacy  separated  from  the  clergy. 

ddly.  This  ia  not  all :  the  clergy  itst:ir  declined  ;  not  ouly 
did  it  lose  its  power,  but  its  position,  andi  so  to  speak,  lis 
quality  was  diminished,  i'ou  have  seen  that,  at  this  epoch, 
a  great  number  of  slaves  entered  into  the  church,  and  by 
what  causes.  The  bishops  soon  perceived  that  a  clergy  thus 
formed  was  without  principle,  without  power,  far  more  easy 
to  govern  and  to  conquer,  if  it  attempt  to  resist.  In  many 
dioceses  they  took  care  to  recruit  it  from  the  same  souroe,  to 
aid  themselves  the  natural  course  of  things;  this  tirigin  of  a 
crowd  of  priests  long  contributed  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
episcopacy. 

4ihly.  Here  wn  have  a  fourth  cause,  even  more  powerful 
and  extensive.  Tlie  bishops  wtn;  Uie  sole  administrators  of 
the  property  of  the  church.  This  property  was  of  two  kinds: 
on  one  side,  foundation  property,  every  day  more  considera- 
ble, for  it  was  under  this  form  tliat  the  greater  part  of  dona- 
tions to  churches  were  made  ;  on  the  other,  the  otforings  of 
the  faithful  in  the  churches  themselves,  i  shall  say  a  word, 
in  passing,  of  a  third  kind  of  ecclesiastical  revenue,  which  at 
d  later  period  played  an  im[>ortHnl  |>art,  but  which,  at  the 
seventh  century,  was  not  yet  well  established  j  I  mean  llie 
lithe.  From  the.  earliest  ages,  the  clergy  marlo  continual 
elforts  to  bring  back  or  to  genrr^lisc  tin's  Ht;hrew  Liistituttu«i ; 
it  preached  it,  it  prais'.-d  it ;  il  recallud  the  Jewish  trndiiinivi 
and  manners.  Two  Gaulish  councils  of  the  sixth  century, 
that  of  Tours,  in  567,  and  that  of  M&con,  in  585,  iriude  il  the 
subject  of  formal  provisions.  But  they  felt,  by  ihuir  very 
tone,  that  these  dispositions  were  rather  exhortations  thou 
laws:  *' We  urgently  caution  you,"  writes  llie  council  of 
Toui^  to  the  faithful,  "  that,  following  the  examples  of  Abra- 
nam,  you  do  not  fai'  to  offer  to  God  the  tenth  of  all  your  pro- 
perty, to  the  end  that  you  may  pre8ei%*e  the  res'*  ;"'  and  these 
exhortations  were  of  but  Ultle  elTect. 

It  was  at  a  later  periotl,  and  ofily  under  the  Carlovingians, 
that,  with  the  aid  of  the  civil  power,  the  clergy  attained  ita 
end,  and  rendered  the  lithe  general  and  regular.  At  tlnr 
epoch  of  which  we  treat,  Uie  foundation  property  and  the 
otferings  were  her  only  reven  los.     Now  it  must  not  lie  sup- 


»  Labhe,  vol.  v.,  col.  $68. 
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Dosed  that  these  revenues  belonged  to  a  particular  church  or 
parifihi  where  the  source  of  iliem  tuy  :  the  iiroducc  of  all  tlm 
adjacent  domains^  of  all  oiTerings  received  in  the  diocese, 
formed  a  mass  of  which  the  bisliop  alone  had  the  disjwsition : 

*'  Let  the  domains,  estates,  vineyards,  slaves,  the  pecuUum, 
.  .  ,  •  which  arc  given  to  pal^shei^,"  says  tlie  council  of  Or- 
leans, *'  remain  in  the  power  of  the  bishop."'  Charged  with 
the  cost  of  dispensing  worship  and  the  maintenance  of  tlie 
priests,  in  the  whole  diocese,  it  was  the  bishop  wlio determined 
the  part  aUotled  to  each  parish.  Certain  rules,  it  is  true, 
were  soon  established  with  regard  to  this  matter  :  three  parts 
were  usually  made  of  the  revenues  of  n  parish  ;  one  third 
was  appropriated  to  the  priest  who  (>erfornied  its  duties; 
another  to  the  expense  of  worship  ;  and  a  third  returned  lutlio 
bishop.  But  in  spite  of  this  legal  injunction,  oHcn  repealed 
by  the  canons^  the  centralization  of  the  ecclesiastical  reve- 
nues continued :  the  general  adininistrution  belonged  to  the 
bishopj  and  it  was  easy  to  foresee  the  extension  of  this  means 
of  power. 

5th.  He  disposed  of  persons  almost  as  of  things,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  pariah  priests  was  scarcely  better  guaranic.ed 
than  their  revenue.  The  principle  of  tl»e  servitude  of  the 
glebe,  if  1  nmy  so  express  myself,  whs  introduced  into  ihe 
church :  we  read  in  the  acts  of  the  councils : 

**It  is  said,  in  the  law  concerning  the  '.aborers  of  the  field, 
that  each  must  remain  wherever  ho  began  to  live.  The 
canons  likewUe  order,  that  the  priests  who  work  ibr  the 
church  remain  where  they  commenced.*" 

*'  Let  no  bishop  raise  in  degree  a  strange  priest,"' 

*'  Let  no  one  ordain  a  priest  who  does  no^  jirst  promiso  to 
remain  where  he  shall  be  placed."*  . 

Never  was  power  over  persons  more  expressly  established. 

Clh.  The  progress  of  the  political  im|>ortance  of  the  bishops 
turned  equally  to  the  profit  of  their  religious  domination. 
They  entered  into  Uie  national  assemblies ;  they  surrounded 
and  counselled  kmgs.  How  could  the  poor  priests  struggle 
with  any  advantage  against  such  superiors?  Besides,  such 
was  tho  disorder  of  the  times,  and  both  the  difliouJty  and  the 


>  Coancil  of  Orlrans,  in  611,  e.  14, 15. 

'Coaocit  of  Seville,  in  tlQ,  c.  3.    »  Council  o*"  Angers,  in  453*  e.  R 

'CouBciL  of  Valencia,  in  S3-1,  c.  0. 
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necessity  of  maintaining  some  general  dC)  some  unity  (n 
administration  of  the  church,  that  the  course  of  things  agree- 
ing with  the  passions  of  men,  tended  to  strengthen  the  central 
power.  Tho  dcfipotism  of  the  episcopal  aristocrficy  prevailed 
by  the  same  causes  which  caused  that  of  the  feudal  aristo- 
cracy to  prevail ;  this  was,  perhaps,  at  this  epochs  the  com- 
men  and  dominant  want,  tlie  only  means  of  maintaining 
society. 

But  it  redounds  to  the  honor  and  safety  of  human  nature, 
that  an  evil,  although  inevitahle,  is  never  accomplislied  with- 
out resistance,  and  that  liberty,  incessantly  protesting  ond 
struggling  against  necessity,  prepares  tho  enfranchisement, 
even  at  the  moment  that  it  submits  to  tlie  yoke.  'I'he  bishops 
strangely  abused  their  immense  power:  the  priests,  and  tho 
Fovonues  of  their  diocese,  were  the  prey  to  violences  »nd 
exactions  of  oil  kinds  ;  the  acts  of  the  councils,  composed  of 
bishops  only,  are,  in  this  respect,  the  most  unexceptionable 
testimony. 

"  We  have  learned,"  says  the  council  of  Toledo,  *'  that  the 
bishops  treat  their  parishes,  not  episcopally,  but  cruelly  ;  and 
while  it  baa  been  written  *  neither  as  being  lords  over  God's 
heritage,  but  being  ensamples  to  the  flock,*  they  load  their 
dioceses  with  loss  and  exactions.  It  is  Ibr  this  reason  that 
the  things  which  llio  bishops  apprupriute  to  themselves  are  to 
be  refused  them,  with  the  exception  of  what  the  ancient  insti- 
tutions grant  them  ;  let  the  priests,  whether  parochial  or  dio- 
cesan, wlio  shall  be  tormented  by  the  bishop,  carry  their  com- 
plaints to  the  metropolitan,  and  let  the  metropolitan  delay  not 
to  repress  such  excesses."^ 

"Ti)ose  who  have  already  obtained  ecclesiastical  dogroes, 
that  is  to  say,  tho  priests,"  says  the  council  of  Brapn,  **  must 
in  no  way  be  subject  to  receive  blows,  except  for  grave  and 
deadly  faults.  It  is  not  suitable  that  each  bishop  should,  ac- 
cording to  his  inclination  and  when  it  pleases  him,  strike  with 
blows  and  cauete  his  honorable  ministers  to  suffer,  for  fear  he 
lo6e  the  respect  wliich  is  his  due  frotn  those  who  are  subject 
to  him."« 

The  priests  did  not  lose  all  respect  for  the  bishops,  nor  any 
more  did  Ihey  acuupl  ull  their  tyranny.  An  important  fact, 
and  one  too  little  remarked,  is  seen  here  and  there  during  the 


*  Cooncil  of  Toledo,  in  SS9,  c.  20.     *  Council  of  Bra^,  io  K75,  c.  7 
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Dourse  of  this  epoch  !  this  is  the  contest  of  the  parochial 
priests  against  the  bishops.  Three  principal  symptoms  in  llie 
ntits  of  the  councils  must  not  be  overlooked  : 

1st.  Tho  parochial  priests,  the  inferior  clerks,  lengiied 
among  themselves  to  resist :  they  formed  eonjuratios  against 
the  bishops  similar  to  those  eonjuratios,  to  those  fraternities 
formed  at  a  later  period  by  the  burghers  against  their  lords. 

"If  any  priesis,  as  has  happent^d  lately  in  many  places,  at 
ihe  instigation  of  the  devil  should  rebel  against  authority, 
unite  in  a  conspiracy,  should  take  a  common  oath  among 
ihemselvea,  or  unite  in  a  common  bonJ,  let  such  audacity  be 
concealed  under  no  pretext,  and,  the  thing  once  known,  let 
the  bishops,  assembled  in  synod,  punish  the  guilty  according 
to  their  rank  and  quality.'" 

"  If  any  priests,  for  the  purpose  of  revolt^  should  combine 
in  a  common  bond,  whether  verbal  or  written,  and  should 
ctmningly  lay  snares  for  their  bishopj  and  once  warned  lo 
give  up  tliese  practicts  should  refuse  lo  obey,  let  them  bo  de- 
graded from  their  rank."* 

2d.  The  priests  have  constantly  recourse  against  their 
bishops,  to  the  aid  of  the  laily,  probably  to  that  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  or  any  other  powerful  person  in  the  district  with 
whom  they  are  in  connexion.  We  find  this  injunction  re- 
peatedly in  the  acts  of  the  councils : 

"  Let  not  the  priests  rise  up  against  their  bishops  by  the 
aid  of  secular  power."* 

3d.  But  while  repeating  this  prohibition,  while  prostcribing 
the  eonjuraiiones  of  the  priests,  the  councils  themselves  en- 
deavored to  apply  some  remedy  lo  the  evils  combined  against ; 
complaints  were  constantly  addressed  to  them  from  all  quar- 
ters, to  which  they  felt  themselves  compelled  to  pay  attcn. 
tion  :  a  few  passages  from  their  acts  will  be  more  elucidatory 
on  this  point  than  any  comments  of  ours: 

"  As  some  complaints  have  reached  us,  of  certain  bishops 
having  taken  possession  of  ttitngs  given  by  the  faithful  for 
he  use  of  their  parishes,  so  that  little  or  nothing  is  lefl  to  tho 
churches  upon  which  these  gifts  were  really  bestowed,  it  han 


*  Coancil  of  Orleatii,  in  538,  c.  3S. 

'  Couoci]  of  Rheici  ia  69d.  a  2  ;  Ma  also  the  cooncil  of  Norbonuu, 
*n  SS9,  c.  5. 

*  Council  of  Clermont,  in  533,  c.  4. 
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appoarcd  to  ua  just  and  reasonable,  and  we  hereby  declare 
that,  if  the  church  of  ihe  ciiy  wherein  the  bishop  resides  ia 
80  well  provided,  that,  by  llie  grace  of  Christ,  it  wants  for 
notliiiig,  all  that  remaius  to  the  parishes  should  be  distrituted 
among  the  clf^rks  who  officiate  in  thum,  or  employed  in  re- 
pairing their  churches.  But  if  the  bishop  is  involved  in 
much  expense,  without  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  it,  there 
slioll  bo  given  to  tlio  richer  parislics  that  which  in  fitting  and 
reasonable,  whether  for  priests,  or  for  the  support  of  tl»e 
buildings,  and  let  tlie  bishop  appropriate  the  surplus  to  his 
owu  uae,  in  order  tlial  he  may  provide  for  his  expenses,'" 

**  If  otfonngs  have  been  made  to  the  basilicas  established  in 
cities,  of  lands,  goods,  or  any  other  things  whatsoever,  let 
them  be  at  the  disjwsition  of  the  bishop,  and  let  them  be  freft 
to  employ  what  is  suitable,  wliether  in  the  repair  of  the  basi- 
lica, or  in  the  support  of  priesLs  who  ofRciate  in  it.  With  re- 
gard to  parochial  property  or  basilicas  established  in  borouglis, 
dependent  u[Kin  cities,  let  the  custom  of  each  place  be  ob- 
served." * 

'*It  has  been  decided  that  no  bUhop,  in  tlie  visitation  uf  iii& 
diocese,  shall  receive  from  any  church  anything  beyond  what 
is  due  to  him,  as  a  murk  of  honor  to  his  sec  ;  he  shall  not 
take  the  third  of  all  the  oilLrlngs  of  the  people  in  the  parish 
churches,  but  tliis  third  shall  remain  fur  the  lighting  and  re- 
pairs of  the  churches ;  and  each  year  the  bisliop  shall  ha\'P 
an  account  of  it.  For  if  the  bishop  take  this  third,  bo  rubs 
the  church  of  its  light  and  the  supjwrt  of  its  roof."' 

"  Avarice  ia  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  this  guilty  thirst  seizcf 
even  the  hearts  of  (he  bishops.  Many  of  tlie  faithful,  from 
love  for  Christ  and  tlie  martyrs,  raise  basilicas  in  the  parishes 
of  the  bishops,  and  deposit  oQcrii  gs  therein  i  but  the  bishop? 
seize  upon  them  and  turn  them  It*  their  own  use.  Thence  it 
follows  that  priests  are  wanting  to  pcrfunrj  Divine  service, 
because  they  do  not  receive  their  fees.  Dilapidated  cathe- 
drals are  not  repaired  because  sacerdotal  avarice  has  carried 
otr  all  the  funds.  The  present  orders,  therefore,  Uiat  bishop* 
govern  their  churches  without  receiving  more  than  is  due  to 
them  according  to  the  ancient  decrees,  that  is  to  say,  the  tliird 
3f  the  oflcrings  and  of  the  parochial  revenues  ;  if  they  take 


*  CdDncA  or  Carppntras,  in  SXl. 
^  Council  nf  firaa»<  in  573,  c.  3. 
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more  than  this,  the  council  will  cause  it  to  be  returned  on  the 
demand  of  either  the  founders  of  the  church  Ihcmselvea  if 
they  bo  living,  or  of  their  descendants.  Nevertheless,  the 
founders  of  churches  are  not  to  suppose  that  tliey  retain  any 
power  whatever  over  the  property  with  which  they  have  en- 
dowed the  said  churches,  seeing  that  according  to  the  canons, 
not  only  the  church  itself,  but  the  property  with  which  it  is 
endowed,  is  under  the  jurisdiction,  duly  administered,  of  lh#* 
bishop/'* 

"Among  the  things  which  it  behoves  us  to  regulate  by 
common  consent,  it  is  more  especially  necessary  to  meet  dis- 
erectly,  tlio  complaints  of  the  parochial  priests  of  the  province 
of  Galacia,  touching^  the  rapacity  of  their  bisliops,  which  has 
grown  to  such  a  height  as  to  compel  the  priests  to  demand 
public  inquiry  into  them ;  such  inquiry  having  been  made,  it 
has  clearly  resulted  that  these  bishops  overwhelm  their  paro- 
chial churches  with  their  exactions ;  and  that  while  they 
themselves  wallow  in  luxury,  they  have  brought  many  of  the 
churches  to  the  verge  of  ruin  ;  in  onler  to  put  a  stop  to  such 
abuses  we  order  llmt,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the 
synod  ofBraga,  each  of  the  bishops  of  the  said  province  shall 
receive  annually  from  cac!i  of  ilie  churches  in  his  diocese  the 
sum  of  two  soHdif'  and  no  more.  And  when  the  bishop  visits 
his  diocese,  let  him  be  burdensome  to  no  one  from  the  multi- 
tude of  his  attendants,  let  him  have  no  more  than  five  car. 
riagcs  with  him,  and  let  htm  stay  no  longer  than  one  day  at 
each  church."* 

The  extracts  here  given  ure  amply  sufficient  to  prove  (he 
oppression  and  the  resistance,  the  evil  and  the  attempt  to  reme- 
dy it ; — the  resistance  was  abortive,  iho  remedy  ineffectual : 
episcopal  despotism  contittued  to  take  deeper  and  ividur  rtiot. 
Thus,  at  the  commcnccmDnt  of  the  eighth  century,  the  church 
had  fallen  into  a  ftate  of  disorder  almost  equal  to  llmt  preva- 
lent in  civil  society.  Without  superiors,  without  inferiors  at 
all  to  be  dreaded — relieved  from  the  superintendence  of  the 
metropolitans  and  of  the  councils,  rejecting  the  influence  of 
the  priests — a  crowd  of  bishops  were  seen  yielding  themselves 
up  to  the  most  scandalous  excesses.  Masters  of  the  ever  in- 
creasing  wealth  of  the  church,  ranking  amongst  the  groat 


•  Council  of  ToloiJo,  in  539,  c.  33 

*  Council  of  Toledo,  in  C-i4,  c.  4. 
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ft  wboUjMCoUr  life ;  they  kept  boundi  and  &looas,  they  weinl 
Cram  pUoe  Co  plftoe  suxrounded  by  an  mnned  retiniie,  the} 
took  pftrt  in  the  D«tioa*t  varfiue  ;  nay  more,  they  uodertook, 
from  time  to  time,  expeditions  of  vicJeoce  and  rapine  a^aiint 
their  neighbors  on  their  own  bcooudl.  A  crisis  was  ioeviia. 
hie:  everything  prepared  the  neceasiiy  iok  rele>nnaiioa,eTery. 
lh:3g  proclairned  it,  and  you  will  see  that  in  point  of  fiict* 
«t)orUy  ailer  the  accession  of  the  Carlovingions,  an  aXXempl 
at  reformatioa  was  mude  by  the  ciril  power,  but  the  church 
herself  contained  the  germ  of  a  remedy :  side  by  side  with 
the  secular  clergy,  there  had  been  rising  up  another  order, 
influeDced  by  other  principles,  aniinated  with  another  spirit, 
and  which  seemed  destined  to  prevent  that  dissolution  with 
which  the  church  was  menaced ;  I  speak  of  the  niooke. 
Their  history  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  century  will  be  the 
cibject  of  our  next  lecture. 
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ilijtijry  of  tho  regular  clor^»  or  the  monk«,  fVom  tlte  aixth  to  th( 
eiffhih  century — That  the  inooks  wero  at  first  Uymen — Iin^iottance 
of  this  fact — Origin  aiiJ  procressiro  derciopincnt  of  tho  nioaaatic 
life  in  the  caat— First  rule^ — Imnartation  of  tnc  monks  into  the  west 
— Tliey  are  ill  received  there — Their  first  proj^reas — Difl«ronco  be- 
tweaD  eMtcrn  and  weiterti  monajturicd— Opinion  of  Saint  Juroik^e* 
u  to  Cha  errurs  of  the  monastic  Ut'e — Ctonerdl  caused  of  its  extensioQ 
—State  of  the  monks  in  tho  west  in  the  filth  century; — Their  power 
and  their  want  of  coherence— Saint  Benedict — His  life — He  founds 
the  monastery  of  Monte  Cnsino — Annlyvifl  and  estimate  of  his  rule 
— It  diffuses  itacir  throughotit  the  west,  and  bccocBci  prfidomiaanl 
in  almost  all  the  tnoiiasteries  there. 


Since  wa  resumed  thu  history  of  religious  society  in  Frank- 
ish  Gaul,  wo  have  considered  :  l,  the  general  dominant  fact 
which  characterized  the  church  frcai  the  sixth  lo  the  eighth 
century — that  is  to  say,  its  uuity  ;  2,  its  rolaiioQs  with  the 
atate ;  3,  its  internal  orgauistatioa,  the  mutual  position  of  the 
governors  and  the  governed,  tlie  constitution  of  the  govern- 
ment—tlmt  is  to  say,  of  the  clergy, 

Wc  have  seen  that,  towards  tho  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, the  government  of  the  church,  the  clergy,  had  fallen 
into  a  state  of  greut  disorder  and  decay.  We  have  recog- 
nized a  crisis,  the  necessity  for  reformation  ;  I  mentioned  to 
you  that  a  principle  of  reform  already  existed  in  the  bosom  of 
tlie  clergy  itself  j  I  named  the  regular  clergy,  the  monks;  it 
ta  with  their  history  of  the  same  period  that  we  are  now  about 
to  occupy  ourselves. 

The  term,  regular  clergy,  is  calculated  to  produce  an  illu. 
sory  effect ;  it  gives  one  the  idea  that  the  monks  have  always 
been  ecclesiastics,  have  always  essentially  formed  a  pari  of 
ihe  clergy,  and  this  is,  in  jHitnL  of  fact,  the  general  notion 
which  has  bccii  apidiud  la  them  indiscriminately,  witliout  ro» 
gard  to  lime,  or  place,  or  to  the  successive  modiiications  of  the 
institution.  And  not  only  are  monks  regarded  as  ecclesias- 
tics, but  they  are  by  many  people  considered  us,  so  to  speak, 
tlie  most  ecclesiastical  of  all  ecclesiastics,  as  the  most  com- 
plclely  of  all  olerical  bodies  separated  from  civil  society,  as 
the  mod  estranged  fr-^m  its  interests  and  Horn  its  manners. 


tagMfeer  aMft  boa  tt 
eicfgj,  cipeeaaDy  ao  e«2M. 

Aad  asC  «Md  j  was  sack  tka  nttare  of  Uie  tiMtititfinn  at  kr 

kioJl  ia  ao  geaaraU  j  «b- 

ili  vMft  UMorr,  aad 

to  cunipwhewl  fa  vkiaritadea.     I  have 

Ififics  in  tba  WMt.  mora  opeciaUy  in  the  aootb  of  Gaol.  I 
will  DOW,  in  renewing  the  aubfeeC,  trace  back  the  facta  to  tlwir 
remotcat  aoaicea.  and  iAlom  tbera  more  cloaely  in  tbetr  de- 
velopineat. 

You  are  all  aware  it  vaa  in  the  east  that  the  monks  took 
their  riae.  The  form  in  which  they  first  appeared,  was  rery 
different  frorn  that  which  they  afterwards  asstimed,  mod  m 
which  the  mind  ia  accustomed  to  view  them.  In  the  earlier 
years  of  Christianity,  a  few  men  of  more  excitable  tniagina^ 
(ions  than  their  felluws,  imposed  upon  themselres  all  sorts  of 
socrlBoes  and  of  extraordinary  personal  austfnties ;  this,  hoar. 
ever,  was  no  Christian  innovation,  for  we  find  it,  not  only  in 
a  general  tendency  of  hunran  nature,  but  in  the  rvli^ious 
mannent  of  the  entire  cost,  end  in  several  Jewish  traditiooa. 
The  atcete*  (ihia  waa  the  name  first  given  to  these  pion* 
enthusioata ;  ai^teu.  exercises,  ascetic  Hfe)  were  the  first  form 
of  monka.  They  did  not  segregate,  in  the  first  instance,  from 
nivil  society;  thej  di-l  not  retire  into  the  deserts :  ihey  only 
condemned  themselves  to  fasting,  silence,  to  all  sorts  of  aus- 
terities, more  especially  to  celibacy. 

Soon  aflerwardA  they  retired  from  the  world  :  they  went  ic 
Hve  fur  from  mankind,  absolutely  alone,  amidst  woods  and 
dosorts,  in  the  depths  of  the  Thebaid.  The  oscetes  becan>e 
honniu,  anchorites  ;  this  was  the  second  form  of  the  monastic 
life. 

AAer  some  timo,  from  causes  which  have  lofl  no  Iracry^  fie- 
hlnd  them — yielding,  perhaps,  to  the  powerful  attraction  of 
toino  niorti  [wculiarly  celebrated  hermit,  of  Saint  AnihAnv, 
for  inslOMOo,  or   pdrhnjM  simply  tired  of  complete  isolnti'^n. 
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the  anchorites  collected  together,  huilt  tlieir  hut?  side  by  bide, 
and  while  continuing  to  livecacli  in  his  own  abode,  pcriortncd 
their  religious  exercises  together,  and  began  to  form  a  regular 
community-  It  was  at  this  time,  as  it  would  seem,  that  they 
first  received  the  name  of  monks.' 

By  and  bye  they  nmdca  further  strp  ;  instead  of  remaining 
fn  separate  huts,  thoy  collected  in  one  cdificet  umlerone  roof: 
the  association  was  more  closely  knit,  the  common  life  more 
complete.  They  bocnme  cenolnics  /*  this  wna  the  fourth  form 
of  the  monastic  institution,  its  definitive  from,  that  to  which 
all  its  5ubse<]uent  developments  were  to  adapt  ihbniselves. 

At  atx)Ut  this  period  we  see  arising,  for  the  conduct  of 
these  houses  of  cenobites,  for  these  monasteries,  a  certain  ilis- 
cipline  mutually  ogreed  upon,  certain  written  rules,  directing 
the  exercises  of  these  small  societies,  and  laying  down  the 
obligations  of  their  members  ;  aninng  these  primitive  rules 
of  the  eastern  monk«,  the  most  celebrated  are  those  of  Saint 
Anthony,  Saint  Maclmrius,  Suint  Hilarius,  and  Saint  Puco. 
mus ;  all  these  rules  are  brief  and  general,  directed  to  a  few 
leading  circumstances  of  life,  but  without  any  pretension  to 
govern  the  whole  life  ;  thuy  are  precepts,  in  fact,  rather  than 
rules,  customs,  rather  ifian  laws.  The  ascetes,  the  hermits, 
and  the  other  different  classes  of  monks,  continued  to  subsist, 
concurrently  with  the  oenobites,  in  all  the  independence  of 
their  first  condition. 

The  spectacle  of  such  a  life,  of  so  much  rigidity  and  en- 
thusiasm, of  sacrifice  and  of  liberty,  strongly  excited  the 
imagination  of  the  people.  The  monks  were  multiplied  with 
a  prodigious  rapidity,  and  varied  to  infinity.  As  you  may 
suppose^  1  shall  not  enter  into  the  detail  of  nil  the  forms 
which,  under  this  name,  wore  taken  by  the  exaltation  of  the 
faithful  ;  I  shall  only  indicate  the  extreme  terms,  so  to  speak, 
»f  the  career  which  it  run  thruugh,  and  its  two  effects,  at  once 
"he  mobt  strange  and  the  most  virinus.  While,  under  the 
name  of  Mcssalhans^  or  «tx'"»  nnmproua  hands  of  fanatics 
overran  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  &c.,  r'^ieclinc  the  legal  wor- 
fillip,  merely  celebrating  irregular  spontaneous  pi*;iyer,  and 
abandoning  themselves  in  tho  towns,  uj>oii  pulilic  ittnoe*.  to 
all  sorts  of  extravagances;  others,  in  order  to  sepnrat^.Ml'f-ui- 


1  Mnnnchuii,  p«^«'^«f»  from  ^or*!,  alune, 

c  Ceiiobitv,  ff6iPo|7t«i,  frcim  jtoivs^,  cummoii,  aad  Stau  hi* 
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Belvea  more  completely  from  all  human  iutercourse,  cAu- 
bLishcd  themselves,  alter  the  eximiple  of  tiaiit  Simeon  of 
Antioch,  on  the  summit  of  a  column,  and  under  the  name  of 
tlylites,  devoted  their  life  to  tliis  fantastical  isolation  ;  and 
neit[ier  one  nor  tho  other  were  in  want  of  admirers  oiuf 
Lmitators.' 

In  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  oentury.  the  rule  of  Sftiot 
Basil    brouglit    some    regularity   into   the   new   institution. 
Digested  into  the  form  of  answers  to  questions  of  all  kinds/ 
it  soon  became  the  general  discipline  of  the  monasteries  of  the 
west— -of  all  those,  at  least,  which  had  neither  any  entirety  nor 
fixity.     Such  could  not  fail  to  be  the  result  of  the  iniluooce 
of  the  secular  clergy  over  the  monastic  life,  of  which  the  most 
illustrious    bishopn,    Suiiit   Atlianasius,    Saint   Basil,   Sail 
Gregory   Nazianzen,    and    numorous   others,  then   dedans 
themselves  the  patn^nn.     This  patronago  could   not  fail  &o| 
introduce  into  it  more  order  and  system.     Still,  the  monasl 
ries  remained  purely  lay  BHsociutiotis — strangers  to  the  clergy^] 
to  it3  funclioiis,  to  its  rights.     For  the  monks,  there  was  n( 
ordination,  no  ecclesiastical  engagements.     Tlioir  dominuQl 
characteristic   was   always  religious   exaltation   and   libenya 
They  entered  inio  the  association,  l\\ey  went  out  from  it,  thei 
chose  their  own  abode,  their  own  austerities;  enthusiasm  tool 
the  form  and  entered  the  path  which  pleased  it.     The  moo ks^' 
in  a  word,   had  nothing   in  common  with  the  priests,  exce| 
their  doctrines  and  tlie  respect  with  which  tliey  inspired  th< 
population. 

iSuch  was  the  slate  of  the  monastic  institution  in  ilio  ei 
at  tho  last  half  of  the  fovirth  century.  It  was  somewhei 
about  this  period  that  it  was  introduced  into  the  west.  Saial 
Alhanasius,  driven  from  his  see,  retired  to  Home  f  he 
there  with  him  some  monks,  and  there  celebrBted  their  viitu< 
and  glory,  ilis  accounts,  and  the  Fprctacle  otTered  by  the 
first  monks,  or  those  who  i<>llowed  their  examplci  were  ill 
received  by  the  western  papulation.  Paganism  was  still 
Tery  strong  in  the  west,  especially  in  Italy.  The  superioi 
olasses  who  liad  abondun^d  its  duelrines  wished  at  least  to 
preserve  its  manners,  and  a  part  of  the  inferior  orders  stiU 


^  There  were  strlites  in  the  east  down  to  the  twelfth  oeatury. 
•It  contained  203  questions,  and  as  many  answi^m 
3  In  34 1 
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prosorred  its  prejudices.  The  monks,  at  their  first  appear, 
ance,  were  then  an  object  of  contempt  and  of  anger.  At  the 
funeral  of  Bleailla,  a  young  Roman  nun,  who  died,  it  was 
Baid,  from  excessive  fasting,  in  334,  the  people  cried  :  "  When 
will  they  drive  this  detestable  men  of  monks  from  the  town  ? 
Why  do  they  not  stone  them  ?  Why  don't  they  throw  them 
into  the  river  V*  It  is  St.  Jerome  who  records  tliese  popular 
cbullJlLons.^ 

"  In  the  cities  of  Africa,"  says  Salvienus,  **  and  more  espe- 
cially In  Carthage,  no  sooner  did  a  man  in  a  cloak  make  hia 
appearance,  pale,  and  with  his  head  shaved,  than  the  miser- 
able infidel  populace  assailed  him  with  curses  and  abuse  ; 
and  if  some  servant  of  God,  from  the  monasteries  of  Egypt,  or 
the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  venerable  retreat  of  some 
hermitage,  proceeded  tothat  city  tn  fulfil  some  pious  dim',  the 
people  pursued  him  with  odious  insults,  ridiculing  and  hissing 
him.* 

I  have  already  mentioned  RutiHus  Numatianus,  a  Gnulish 
poet,  who  resided  for  a  long  time  al  Rome,  and  has  left  us  a 
poem,  celebrating  his  return  to  his  native  country ;  in  the 
course  of  this  poem,  he  says,  in  reference  to  the  [ale  of 
Gorgona : 

*'  I  detest  those  rocks,  scene  of  the  recent  shipwreck  of  one 
r  hold  dear :  it  was  there  a  fcllnw-townsman  of  my  own  de- 
scended living  into  the  tomb.  He  was  one  of  our  own  nobles, 
possessor  of  a  splendid  fortune,  blosst'd  in  a  happy  nnd  dig- 
nified marriage ;  but,  impelled  by  madness,  lie  abandoned 
God  and  men,  and  now,  a  credulous  exile,  fijoHsbly  takes 
delight  in  a  foul  retreat  in  this  island.  Unfortunate  man, 
who  seeks  celpstial  food  amidst  (ilthy  garbage,  and,  more  cruel 
bo  himself  than  are  his  oiTended  gods,  persists  in  hts  miserable 
solitude.  This  Christian  sect,  with  its  delusions,  is  more  fatal 
Ihan  arc  the  poisons  of  Circe  :  these  only  change  the  body  ; 
ihftt  pervert**  the  mind."^ 

Rutilius,  I  admit,  was  a  pagan,  but  numbers  of  men  in  the 
west  were  so  too,  and  received  the  same  impressions. 

Meantime,  the  revolution  which  had  filled  the  east  with 
monks,  pursued  its  course  in  the  west,  bringing  alwut  gra- 
dually the  same  results.     Paganism  afli^r  awhile  disappeared, 


•  Lettera  to  Paul,  Lett.  22.  nl,  QS. 
'  Ve  Ouhernatione  Vet,  viii.,  4. 
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and   the  new  creed,  the   new  manners,  took   poasessiot 
aociety  at  large ;  and  ihe  luouastic  life,  as  iu  the  cost^  h 
soon  tho  greatest  bishops  for  patrons,  the  whole  populat 
for  admirers.     St.  Ambrose  at  Milan,  St.  Martin  at  Toi 
St.  Au^ustin  in  Africa,  celebrated  its  praises,  and  thcniselvi 
founded  monasteries.     St.  Augustin   drew  up  a  sort  of  rul 
for  ihe  nuns  of  his  diocese,  and  ere  long  ihc  institution  wa« 
full  vigor  throughout  the  west. 

U  assumed  there,  however,  from  the  outset,  aa  I  hfti 
already  had  occasion  to  observe,  a  peculiar  character.  Ui 
doubtedly  the  original  desire  was  to  imitate  what  had  tak< 
place  iu  the  east,  and  minute  inquines  were  made  into 
discipline  and  manners  of  the  eastern  monasteries;  a  desch] 
tion  of  the^e,  as  you  are  aware,  formed  the  materials  of  t^ 
books,  published  at  Marseilles  by  Cassiunus ;  and  in 
Cbtablisiuncat  of  many  of  the  new  monasteries,  great  paii 
we\e  taken  to  conIt:>rm  to  them.  But  the  genius  of 
Western  character  differed  iar  too  widely  from  that  of 
Gusl  for  the  dilTurence  not  to  be  stamped  u))on  the  respeclii 
regulations.  The  desire  for  retirement,  for  conlemplatit 
for  a  marked  rupture  with  civil  society,  was  the  source 
fundamental  trait  of  the  eastern  monks:  in  the  west,  on  th 
contrary,  and  especially  in  southern  Gaul,  where,  at  tli 
commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  the  principal  monasterii 
were  founded,  it  was  iu  order  to  live  in  common,  with  a  vie! 
to  conversation  as  well  as  to  religious  edification,  that  the  fii 
monks  met.  1  lie  monasteries  of  Lerens,  of  Saint  Viclorj 
many  others,  were  eH|)cuJully  great  schools  of  theology, 
focuses  of  inlellcotual  movement.  It  was  by  no  means  will 
solitude  or  with  mortification,  hut  with  discussion  and  activity! 
that  they  thcro  concerned  thcinsilves. 

And  not  only  was  this  diversity  of  situation  and  turn  o( 
mind   in  the  east  and  west  real,  but   contemporaries  ihei 
selves  observed  it,  paid   attention   to   it ;  and  in   laboring 
extend  the   monastic   insLituliou    in   llie  west,   clcar-sighl 
men  took  care  to  say  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  servilely 
imitate  the  oast,  and  to  explain  the  reasons  why.     In  point  ol 
fasts  and  austerities,  the  rules  of  tho  western  monasterit 
were,  in  general,  less  rigid.     '^  Much  etfiing,"  said  Sulpicii 
Boverus,  "  is  gormandizing  amorjg  the  Greeks,  natural  among* 
the  Gauls.*" 

•  Sulp.  Sev.,  Dial,  i.,  8. 
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"The  rigor  of  winter,"  says  Cossien  also,  "  does  not  permit 
OS  to  be  ooDtentcd  wiih  light  stockings,  nor  with  a  coat  with- 
out sleeves,  nor  with  a  mere  tunic  ;  and  he  who  shall  present 
himself  clotlied  in  a  small  cloak,  or  in  a  thin  mantle  of  goat's 
hair,  will  be  laughed  at  instead  of  edifying.'^^ 

Another  caui^e  no  less  contributed  to  give  a  new  direction 
to  the  monastic  institution  in  the  west.  It  was  only  in  the 
first  halt*  of  the  fillb  century  that  it  spread  and  really  esta- 
blished itself  there.  Now,  at  this  epocti,  the  monasteries  of  the 
east  had  already  taken  their  lull  development ;  Ml  the  extrava- 
gances of  ascetic  exaltutiou  hud  already  tliere  given  a  spec- 
tacle to  the  world.  The  great  bishops  of  the  west,  the  chiefs 
of  the  church  and  of  mind  in  Europe,  whatever  their  religious 
ardor,  were  struck  by  these  excesses  of  the  rising  monachism, 
the  aotsof  Iblly  to  wliich  it  led,  the  vices  which  it  often  covered. 
Certainly  no  niiiive  of  the  west  had  more  religious  enlhu. 
siasm,  a  more  lively,  more  oriental  imagination,  nor  a  more 
fiery  character,  than  Saint  Jerome.  He  was,  however,  by  no 
means  blind  In  the  faults  and  dangers  of  the  monastic  life, 
3uch  as  it  was  otfcred  Uy  the  east.  I  will  read  some  pos- 
Siigt's  in  wiiich  he  c-xprt*s8es  his  thoughts  upon  this  subject ; 
ihoy  are  among  the  numlwr  of  the  most  interesting  docu 
ments  of  tlie  period,  and  which  give  us  the  best  information 
upon  it.  "There  are  monks,"  says  he,  "  who,  from  the 
dampness  of  the  cells,  from  immodpmtc  fasts,  from  the  wcnri- 
ness  of  solitude,  from  excess  of  reading,  fall  into  melancholy, 
and  have  more  need  of  the  remedies  of  HipjKJcrales,  than 
of  our  advice  ...  I  have  seen  persons  of  both  sexeSj  in  whom 
the  understanding  has  been  attected  with  too  much  abstinence, 
especially  among  those  who  live  in  cold  and  damp  cells;' 
they  no  longer  knew  what  they  did,  nor  how  to  conduct 
themsolves,  nor  when  they  shottid  speak,  nor  when  keep 
mlence."2 

And  elsewhere  : — 

"I  have  seen  rr>en  who,  renouncing  the  age  only  in  habits 
■and  name,  have  changed  nothing  of  their  old  way  of  life. 
Their  fortune  is  rather  increased  than  diminished.  They 
have  the  same  cohorts  of  slaves,  tho  same  pomp  of  bantiucts. 


I  C»ui«n,  de  /fufil,  jSffUoA.*  I.  iL 

*  ^unt  Jerome,  leU.  00  (4/.  4).  ad  Riuticum,  07  («/.  6), 
9>ttriaUan. 
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It  is  gold  that  they  eat  upoo  miseiable  dkrhcs  of  delf  of 
clay  ;  oad  amid  tlio  swarms  of  their  servants,  they  have  them- 
selves called  solitaries."' 

"Avoid  also  men  whom  thou  shalt  see  loaded  with  chains, 
with  the  beard  of  a  goat,  a  black  cloak,  and  feet  naked  in 
spite  of  cold  .  .  .  They  enler  into  the  houses  of  the  nobler  • 
they  deceive  poor  women  loaded  with  sins ;  they  are  always 
learning,  and  never  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  truth  ;  Ibey 
feign  sorrow,  and,  apparently  abandoned  to  long  fasts,  they 
make  amends  at  night  by  secret  feasts.'*' 

And  again  : — 

"  I  blush  to  say  it,  from  the  bottom  of  our  cells  we  condemn 
the  world  ;  while  rolling  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  we  pronounce 
our  sentences  upon  bishops.  What  means  this  pride  of  a 
king  under  iho  lunio  of  a  penitent  ?  .  ,  .  .  Pride  quickly 
creeps  into  soliiudo  :  that  man  has  fasted  a  liiile ;  he  has 
seen  no  one  ;  he  already  thinks  himself  a  weighty  personage ; 
ho  forgets  what  he  is,  whence  he  came,  where  he  goes ;  and 
his  heart  ond  language  alrcndy  wander  on  all  sides.  Contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  apostle,  he  judges  other  people's  servants; 
he  goes  wherever  his  gluttony  leads  him ;  he  sleepa  as  long 
and  as  of\en  as  he  pleases ;  he  respects  no  one ;  he  does  what- 
ever ho  chooses  ;  ho  looks  down  on  every  one  else  as  inferior 
from  himself ;  he  is  oftener  out  in  the  town  than  in  his  cell, 
and  while  he  otTects  retiring  modesty  amongst  his  brethren, 
in  the  public  streets  he  thrusts  himself  against  any  pas- 
■engor."* 

Thus,  the  most  impassioned,  the  ntoet  cathusiasctc  of  tne 
fathers  of  the  west  was  not  unacquainted  cither  with  the 
insanity,  hypocrisy,  or  the  intolerable  pride  which  from  that 
time  the  monastic  life  gave  birth  to;  and  characterized  them 
with  that  tudignant  good  sense,  that  satirical  and  passioiMle 
eloquence  which  is  his  characteristic ;  and  he  denounced  Ihero 
loudly,  for  fear  of  the  contagion. 

Many  of  the  mast  illustrious  bishops  of  the  west,  Sunt 
Augustin  among  otiiers,  had  the  same  foresight,  and  wrote  in 
tlie  same  strain ;  they  also  applied  themeelvea  to  the  preven* 


*  Saint  Jerome,  lett,  OS  (a/.  7),  ad  Rtuticwn. 

■  Saint  Jorotne,  lett.  18  {al.  S2),  ad  Eustocfiium. 

*  Saint  Jerome,  lett.  15  {al.  77),  adMarewm;  97  {al.  4),  ad  Rm 
fiatm. 
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ticm  of  the  absutl  extravagances  into  which  the  monks  ol 
the  east  had  fa.leii.  But  in  attending  to  this,  in  marking 
tho  insanity  or  hypocrisy  ol' which  tho  monastic  life  served  aa 
the  groundwork,  i]iey  incessantly  lahored  to  propogate  it. 
U  was  a  means  for  Ihem  of  drawing  away  from  pagun  civil 
society,  always  the  same  in  fact,  despite  il^;  apparent  con- 
versation, a  portion  of  the  laity.  Without  entering  into  the 
clergy,  the  monks  followed  the  same  path,  serve<l  the  same 
inducnce  j  the  patronage  of  the  bishops  could  not  be  wanting 
to  them.  Had  it  been  wanting  to  thcni,  their  prOf^rcsa  pro- 
bably would  not  have  been  ditninishcd.  It  was  not  to  any 
ecclesiastical  combination,  nor  even  to  the  movement  and  the 
particular  direction  that  Christianity  might  impress  u]K)n 
men's  imaginations,  that  the  monastic  life  owed  its  origin. 
Tho  general  state  of  society  at  this  epoch,  was  its  true  source. 
It  was  tainted  with  three  vices,  idleness,  corruption,  and  un- 
happinesH.  Men  were  unoccupied,  perverted,  and  a  prey  to  all 
kinds  of  miseries;  this  is  the  reason  ihut  we  fnd  so  many 
turning  monks,  A  laborious,  Iionehl,  or  happy  people,  wouhl 
never  have  entered  into  this  life.  When  human  nature  could 
not  fully  and  harmoniously  display  itself,  when  man  could  iml 
pursue  the  true  airn  of  his  doHtiiiy,  it  was  then  tliat  his  dc- 
vclopmcDt  became  eccentric,  and  that,  rather  than  accept 
ruin,  ho  cast  himself,  at  all  risks,  into  the  strangest  situations. 
In  order  to  live  and  act  in  a  regular  and  reasonable  manner, 
mankind  requires  that  the  factor  in  the  midst  of  which  it  lives 
and  acts,  should  be,  to  a  ceriain  degree,  reasonable,  regular  ; 
that  its  faculties  should  lind  employment,  that  its  condition 
should  not  be  too  austere,  timt  the  spectacle  of  {general  cor- 
ruption  and  abasement  should  nut  rebel  against,  «iliould  not 
desolate  strong  souls,  in  which  morality  cannot  bo  deadened. 
The  weariness,  the  disgust  at  an  enervated  perversity,  and 
tlie  desire  to  Hy  from  the  public  miseries,  is  what  nmrje  the 
monks  of  the  cast  far  more  than  the  particular  chamcter  of 
Christianity  or  an  access  of  religious  exaltation.  TU'se  same 
circumstances  existed  in  the  west ;  Italian,  Gaulish,  African 
society,  amidst  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  and  the  devastations  of 
tlie  burt>Hrians,  was  as  unhappy,  as  depraved,  as  idle,  as  that 
of  Asia  Minor  or  Kgypt.  The  Irue  causes  of  the  corlinual 
extension  of  the  monastio  life  were,  therefore,  the  sa/rie  in 
both  countries,  ami  must  have  produced  in  them  the  name 
ctTucts. 

Despite  the  divcjsitiea  wliiuh  1  iiave  remarked,  the  aipiili. 
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lade  VM  abo  very  gf^td,  mad  the  oou&JsiB  of  ike  inoai 
oas  bbbop*  did  not  preveat  ibft  exmra^uittes  of  the 
of  the  etit  from  &odiag  iauuion  in  the  west.     NeitJ»er 
rmtXt  reoluau,  nor  aoy  of  tbe  pious  fcUim  of  like 
were  wanting  ia  Gaul.     Saint  Senock.  a  beriMuiui 
retired  ioto  the  eoviroos  of  Tours,  incloaed  Unatlf 
£»ar  walls,  ao  ckse  losether,  tbal  be  oonU  make  no 
with  the  lower  pert  <a  bis  peraoo,  aad  lived  many 
tiiie  Mtuaiioo,  an  object  of  veneraiioa  to  the  surrouoding 
Ution. 

Tbc  recluses,  Caluppa  in  Auver^^ne,  Patroclits  in  the  tenv 
lory  of  Lan((res,  llospitius  in  Provcoce,  were  aol  quite  so  ad* , 
mirable ;  still  their  celebrity  was  great,  as  were  their  auaiefi- 
litfs.^  Even  the  stylitus  haii  oompetiton  in  the  west;  aod  tb*' 
occouot  whscb  Gregory  of  Toura  has  leil  us  concerutag 
paiuts  the  inanneni  of  the  limes  with  so  rouch  truth  aod. 
rest,  that  I  muit  read  it  to  you  entire.  Gregory  Kivea 
count  of  his  own  convemation  with  the  oiook  VVuldlaich, 
le»  a  barbarian,  as  his  namQ  indicates,  and  who  was  the  tinl 
in  the  west  to  attempt  setting  up  as  a  rival  for  Saint  Simeoo 
of  Antioch. 

"  1  went  into  the  territory  uf  Treves,"  says  WulfiUich  tti 
Gregory;  "*I  there  constructed,  with  ray  own  band*,  upon 
this  mountain,  tl>e  little  dwelling  which  you  see,  1  fuuuJ 
there  an  image  of  Diana,  which  the  people  of  the  place,  silA 
infidels,  adored  a-s  a  divinity.  1  raised  a  column  upon  wluch 
I  remained  with  great  sulferinj;,  and  wittioui  any  kind  of 
shoes  or  stockings;  and  when  the  winter  .season  arrircd,  1 
was  90  affected  witii  the  rigors  of  the  frost,  that  very  often  the 
nails  have  fallen  from  my  feet^  and  frozen  water  has  bung 
from  my  beard  in  tbc  form  of  candles  ;  fur  this  country  ha.i 
the  reputation  of  often  haviitg  very  severe  winters.'  We  par. 
nestly  asked  him  to  say  what  was  his  nourishment  and  drink, 
and  Ittjw  ItQ  had  overthrown  the  Idol  of  llie  mountain  ;  lie 
said — '  My  food  was  a  litth)  bread  and  herbs,  ami  a  small 
quantity  of  water.  But  a  large  number  of  people  from  the 
neighboring  villages  be^an  to  ilock  towards  me  ;  I  oonliaually 
preached  to  them  that  Diana  did  not  exist ;  that  the  idol  and 
the  other  objects  to  which  tJiey  thou^rht  it  their  duty  to  ad. 
dress  worship,  were  absolutely  nothing.     I  also  repeated  to 


'  See  Greffory  of  Tours,  »oI.  I.,  p.  231,   312, 
Md^noirei  rtlatifi  h  V  Histoire  dt  rronet. 
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hem  that  those  canttcles  which  ihey  usually  sang  while 
drinking,  and  amidst  Lbeir  dcbauohencs,  were  unworthy  of 
the  Divinity^  and  that  it  would  bo  far  better  if  they  oijercd 
the  sacriiicea  of  iheir  praises  to  tlie  all-powerful  God  who  made 
heaven  andcanb;  1  also  often  prayed  the  Lord  to  deign  to 
overthrow  the  idol,  and  draw  tliose  people  from  their  errors. 
The  mercy  of  the  Lord  worked  upon  those  gross  minds,  and 
disposed  tJiem,  lending  an  ear  to  my  words,  to  quit  their  idols, 
and  follow  the  Lord.  I  assembled  some  of  them,  in  order  that 
1  ini^ht,  with  iheir  help,  thrown  down  the  immense  image 
wKtcfi  1  could  not  destroy  by  my  own  strength.  1  had  alrea- 
dy broken  the  other  idols,  whioh  was  more  easy.  Muny  as- 
sembled around  tlie  stutue  of  Diana  ;  they  threw  cords  around 
it,  and  be.gan  to  pull ;  but  nil  their  etJbrLs  could  not  break  il, 
I  then  went  to  the  cathedral,  threw  myself  upon  the  ground, 
and  with  tears  implored  Uie  Divine  mercy  to  destroy  by  the 
powers  of  Heaven,  what  earthly  ctforts  did  not  suHice  to  throw 
down.  After  my  prayer  J  left  the  cathedral,  und  immediately 
returned  to  the  laborers  ;  I  took  the  cord,  and  we  iramodialely 
recommenced  pullin;^.  At  the  first  ctTort  ihc  idol  fell  to  the 
ground ;  it  was  at^erwnrds  broken,  and  reduced  to  powder  by 
iron  mallets I  felt  disputed  to  retirru  to  my  ordi- 
nary way  of  life  ;  but  the  bishops,  who  wished  to  strengthen 
me,  in  order  that  I  might  continue  n»ore  pcrfijclly  tfie  work 
which  I  had  ooininenced,  came  tu  nie  and  said  ; — '  The  way 
thai  you  liave  chosen  la  not  the  right  way  ;  you  are  unwor- 
thy, and  cannot  oe  comptiretl  with  Saint  Simeon  of  Antioch, 
who  lived  upon  his  column.  Besides,  tlic  situation  ol  the 
piaoe  does  not  permit  of  a  like  amount  of  suOering  ;  descend 
rather,  and  live  with  the  brolliers  that  you  iiavo  assembled.* 
At  these  words,  that  1  might  not  be  accused  of  disobedtencc 
towards  the  bisbop,  1  descended,  and  I  went  with  Iheni,  and 
also  took  some  repn.st  with  them.  One  day,  the  bishop  having 
despatched  me  to  some  distance  from  the  village,  sent  laborers 
with  hatchets,  chisels,  niid  hammers,  and  ihrew  down  tlie 
column  on  which  I  used  to  live.  When  1  returned  tbc  next 
day,  I  found  all  destroyed  ;  I  wept  biilerly  ;  but  I  did  not 
wish  to  re-establish  what  was  destroyed,  for  fear  of  being  ac- 
cUsctl  of  going  against  the  orders  of  the  bisliops ;  and  from 
that  lime  I  have  remained  here,  and  contented  myself  with 
living  with  my  brothers,*  "' 

*  Oreg.  oTTourfl,  vtHi  t.,  p.  44(K-444. 
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All  is  equally  remarkable  in  this  account,  both  the  eucr 
getio  devotion  and  the  inward  cnttiusiasm  of  the  hermit,  and 
the  good  sense,  perhaps  with  a  touch  of  jealousy,  of  the 
bishops ;  we  meet  in  it  at  once  the  influence  of  the  east,  and 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  west.  And  as  tl»e  bishop  of 
Treves  repressed  the  insanity  of  the  stylitcs,  so  Saint  Au- 
gustia  assailed  hypocrisy  wandering  under  tlie  nionkisli 
claak. 

"  The  subtle  enemy  of  mankind/'  saya  he,  "has  every. 
where  dispersed  hypocrites  under  the  features  of  monks ;  they 
overrun  the  provinces,  where  no  one  has  sent  them,  wander- 
ing in  every  direction,  not  establishing  themselves,  staying 
nowhere.  Some  go  about  selling  relics  of  martyrs;  that  is  to 
say,  if  they  be  relics  of  martyrs  ;  others  sliow  their  nibes  and 
their  phylacteries  f '* 

I  might  cite  many  other  examples  in  which  this  two- told 
fact,  the  resemblance  and  the  ditference  of  the  east  and  the 
west,  is  likewise  marked.  Amidst  these  eccentricities,  through 
these  alternations  of  iblly  and  wisdom,  the  progress  of  the  mo- 
nastio  institution  continued  ;  the  number  of  monks  went  on 
increasing ;  they  wnminred  or  beeamo  fixed,  they  excited  the 
nation  by  their  preiichings,  or  edified  it  by  the  spectacle  of 
their  life.  From  day  to  day  they  received  greater  admira- 
tion and  resjiect ;  the  idea  became  established  that  this  was 
the  perfection  of  Christian  conduct.  They  were  proposed  as 
models  for  the  clergy  ;  already  some  of  liiem  had  been  or- 
dained, in  order  to  make  thorn  priests  or  e%*en  bishops ;  antl 
yet  they  were  still  laity,  preserving  a  great  degree  of  liberty, 
contracting  no  kind  of  religious  engagement,  always  distinct 
from  the  clergy,  oflen  even  purposely  separating  from  it. 

**  It  is  the  ancient  advice  of  the  fathers,"  says  Cassien, 
"advice  which  endures,  that  a  monk,  at  any  cost,  tnuat  fly 
bishops  and  women,  for  neither  women  nor  bishops  allow  n 
MKMik  who  has  once  become  familiar  with  them,  to  rest  in 
peace  in  his  cell,  nor  to  fix  his  eyes  on  pure  and  celestial  doc- 
trine, contemplating  holy  things. "^ 

So  much  liberty  and  power,  so  strong  an  in/luence  over  the 
people  and  such  an  absence  of  general  forms,  of  regular  or- 
ganization, could  not  fail  to  give  rise  to  great  diiwrder.     Tl»r 


^  Saint  AtiKUstin,  He  Opnc*  Monac    c  S8w 
*  Caasinn,  He  Intiiii,  cmud.,  xi.  17. 
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iieoetA'ly  of  putting  an  end  to  it,  of  at^sciTibling  those  niissiono. 
rit.'s,  thcso  solitaries}  these  recluses,  these  ccnobilcs,  wha 
every  day  became  more  numerous,  and  were  neither  of  the 
Deople  nor  the  clergy,  under  a  common  government,  under 
one  discipline,  was  strongly  feit. 

Towardn  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  in  480,  there  was  bom 
in  Italy,  at  Nursia,  in  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  ofn  wtalthy  niul 
considerable  family,  the  man  destined  to  re.s<jlvc  this  problemf 
'x»  give  to  the  monks  of  ihn  west  the  general  rule  for  which 
they  waited  ;  I  spenk  of  Saint  Uenedtct.  At  the  ape  of  twelve 
years  he  was  sent  to  Home  to  prosecute  his  studies.  Tliia 
wag  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  I'impire,  and  the  ^rcat  troublea 
nf  Italy  ;  the  Heruli  and  the  Ostrojrolhs  disputed  for  its  pos- 
session ;  Theodoric  drove  out  Odoacer ;  Rome  was  incessantly 
taken,  re-taken,  throairrnMl.  In  404,  Benedict,  scarcely 
twelve  years  of  age,  left  H  w!ih  Cyrllla,  liis  nurse;  and  a 
Hhort  time  afterwards,  we  find  him  a  hermit  in  the  deptlis  of 
a  cavern,  nt  Subiaro,  in  the  Cnmpn;;na  di  Roma. 

As  to  why  this  child  retired  tliere,  how  ho  lived,  nolliing  ia 
known  ;  for  his  legend,  ouronly  account,  places  at  every  step 
a  moral  wonder,  or  a  miracle,  properly  so  called.  However 
this  may  have  been,  nt  the  end  of  a  certain  period,  the  life  of 
Benedict,  his  youth  and  his  austerities,  altrarted  the  shepherds 
of  the  neighborhood  ;  he  preached  to  them  ;  and  the  power 
of  his  word  and  the  authority  of  his  exnm[>le,  the  always 
numerous  concourse  of  auditors,  soon  renth»red  him  celebrated. 
In  filO,  the  neiphborinj?  monks  of  Vicovuro  wished  to 
have  him  for  ihoir  chief;  he  at  first  refused,  tctUnp  the 
monks  that  their  conduct  was  distirderjy,  that  they  abandoned 
thenwclves  in  tlioir  house  tn  uil  kinds  of  excesses,  that  they 
sfiouM  undertake  reformation  and  submit  themselves  to  a  very 
severe  rule.  They  persisted,  and  Benedict  U  caine  nbliot  of 
Vicovaro. 

He,  in  rfff?cl,  undertook  with  Invincible  enerjry  the  rePir- 
mation  whieh  he  had  s|K>ken  of;  os  he  had  foreseen,  the  monks 
were  Sfxtn  tired  of  a  reformer.  The  strugrjle  between  ihetn 
and  him  became  so  violent  thrf  5l»ey  attempted  to  poison  him 
m  the  cha  ice.  He  perceived  it  by  a  miracle,  says  the  legend  ; 
'quilted  the  monastery,  and  retook  to  his  hermit  life  al 
Bubiaco. 

His  renown  spread  far  ;  not  only  the  shepherds,  but  laymeii 
of  every  condition,  and  wandering;  monks,  assembled  to  live 
near  him.     Efiuiiiiw  and  TertuUus.  noble  Romans,  sent  Ihel' 
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BODS|  Maurus  and  Jt'luoiUus  to  him ;  MoiiruK  at  the  age  ol 
twelve,  Placidus  quite  an  infant.  lie  founded  monasterioi 
around  his  cavcni.  In  520,  it  appears  that  he  had  foundec^ 
twelvBi  each  composed  of  twulve  monks,  in  which  he  began  la 
try  the  ideas  and  institutions  by  which,  in  his  opinion,  tlie 
monastic  life  should  be  regul&tcd- 

But  the  same  spirit  of  iuHulKirdination  and  jeaJoasy  which 
had  driven  him  from  the  innnu-sicry  of  Vieovaro  was  soon 
manifested  in  those  which  he  liad  himself  just  founded.  A 
monk  ntinied  Ftoreiitius  raised  up  enemies  against  liiin,  laid 
snares  for  hini.  Benedict  was  irritated,  and  a  second  lime 
renounced  llie  struggle,  and,  taking  some  of  hia  disciple*, 
among  others,  Maurus  and  PUcidus,  he  retired,  in  528,  In 
tho  irontiers  of  the  Abruzzi  and  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  near 
Cassino. 

He  there  found  what  the  lufnuit  Wulfiloich,  wliose  history  I 
have  just  mentioned,  tuuiul  uearTrevcK,  paganism  slill  in  ex- 
istence, find  the  temple  and  slf\tue  of  Apollo  standing  on 
Mount  CassinOf  a  hill  which  overlooks  the  town.  Benedict 
overthrew  the  temple  and  the  statue,  extirpated  pagaiusr% 
collected  numerous  disciples,  and  founded  a  new  monastery. 

It  was  here,  where  he  reirmined  utid  ruled  to  lUe  end  of  his 
life,  that  ho  cnliroly  applied  himself  to,  and  published,  his 
Rules  of  Monastic  Life.  It  soon  became,  as  evciy  one  knows, 
the  general,  and  abnost  only  Uw  of  tho  monks  of  the  vresi. 
It  wus  by  this  rule  of  Suint  Benedict  thnt  the  western  nioiias- 
rical  institution  was  reformed,  and  received  its  deiinilive  ibnn. 
Let  us  stop  herr,  then,  ana  examine  witli  some  care  this  small 
code  of  a  society  which  has  played  so  important  a  part  ia  the 
history  of  Europe. 

The  autlior  commences  by  explaining  the  slate  of  th«) 
western  monks  at  this  epoch  ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  bugiuniog 
of  the  sixth  century  : 

'^  It  is  well  known,"  says  ho,  "  that  there  are  four  kinds 
af  monks;  lirstly,  the  cenobites\  tliose  who  live  In  a  monas- 
tery, under  h  ruler  or  abbot.     The  second  kind  is  that  of  the 
anchorites,  that  is  to  say,  hermits ;  those  who,  not  from  the 
fervor  of  a  novice,   but   by  long  proof  of  the  monastic  life 
have  already  leanied,  to  the  great  prolit  of  many  people,  to 
combat   against   the  devil,   and  who,  well   prepared,   go  out 
aloae  from  the  army  of  tlioir  brothers  to  engage  in  a  single 
ocxnbat.  ......  The  third  kind  of  monks  is  that  of  the 

aarahaites,  who,  not  being  tried   by  any  rule,  nor  by  aii} 
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tenonfl  ->f  experience,  as  gold  is  tried  in  Ihc  furnace,  and 
oimilar  rathnr  to  the  soft  nature  of  lead,  by  their  works  keep 
fealty  to  the  age,  and  lie  to  Crod  by  their  tonsure.  We  meet 
these  to  the  number  of  two,  three,  or  inore,  without  pa&tor,  not 
oaring  about  the  sheep  of  tlie  Lord,  but  merely  their  own 
particular  flock  ;  their  law  is  their  desire ;  what  they  think 
or  prefer,  llinl  they  call  holy  ;  what  does  not  please  them  iliey 
wyy  is  not  permitted.  The  fourth  kind  is  that  of  the  monks 
v'ho  are  called  ^yror/i^i,  who,  during  their  whole  liie,  iidmbit 
various  oell«  for  three  or  four  diiys,  in  various  provinces, 
always  wanderinjr- — never  soliled,  iiboying  tJia  bent  of  their 
Uixuries  and  the  debaucheries  of  gormandizing,  and  in  every 
respect  worse  than  the  sarabaites.  It  is  much  better  to  hold 
our  peace  than  to  spenk  of  their  miserable  way  of  life:  pass- 
ing them  in  silence,  let  us,  with  God's  aid,  regulate  the  strong 
association  of  the  cenobites.'* 

The  facts  thus  established,  the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict  w 
divided  into  seventy-three  chnplerfi,  namely: 

Nine  ehnptcrs  concerning  the  moral  and  general  duties  of 
the  brothers ; 

Thirteen  concerning  religions  rlinit's  and  offices  ; 
Twenty-nine  concerning  discipline,  faults,  penaliicK,  dec. ; 
Ten  concerning  (he  iniomal  government  and  administra- 
tion ; 

Twelve  concerning  various  subjects,  as  guests,  brothers 
Iravelling,  &c. ; 

That  is, — 1,  nine  chapters  on  tha  moral  code;  2.  thirteen 
on  the  religious;  3.  twenty-nine  of  the  penal  code  or  disci- 
pline ;  4.  ten  of  the  political  code  ;  fi.  twelve  U[)on  varioiiM 
subjects. 

Let  us  lake  each  ^f  ihese  small  codes,  and  see  what  prin- 
ciples dominate  in  them,  what  was  llie  meaning  and  compass 
of  the  reformation  which  their  author  brought  alxiut. 

I.  With  regard  \o  the  moral  and  general  duties  of  monks, 
the  points  upon  which  the  whole  rule  of  Saint  Benedict  rests 
are,  wlf-deninl,  nhedience^  antl  lalvor.  Some  of  the  mnnksof 
the  west  had  often  endeavored  to  introduce  lalv^r  into  their 
life;  but  the  attempt  had  never  become  genrrnl,  whs  Uf^vvt 
followed  up.  This  was  the  greni  revoUitinn  whieh  Saint 
Benedict  made  in  the  monastic  institution  ;  he  rs|»e<'ially  in. 
troduced  manual  and  agricultural  labor  into  it.  The  Bene 
dietlne  monks  were  the  agriculturists  of  Europe ;  Ihei 
cleared    it   on    a   large  scale,   associating   ajjjricnUuro 
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preaohing.  A  colony,  ft  ^wonii  of  monks,  not  very  nuimk 
rou3  at  first,  transported  themselves  into  uncultivated  p1ac€^ 
or  ftlmoet  so,  otlen  into  the  niiist  of  a  sitU  pagan  populntion, 
into  Germany,  for  example,  or  Brittany  ;  and  thore,  at  once 
missionaries  and  lubortirs,  tlipy  acdmipllslied  their  twofold 
ta«k,  otlcn  attended  with  as  much  danger  as  fatigue.  Thia  is 
how  Saint  Benedict  regulated  tlie  employment  of  the  day  in 
his  noonastories ;  you  will  sec  that  labor  there  occupied  a 
grreat  place  : 

'  Laziness  is  the  enemy  of  the  soul,  and  oonse-quenlly  Uie 
brothers  should,  at  certain  times,  occupy  themselves  in  mauual 
labor  ;  at  others,  in  holy  reading.  Wo  think  that  tins  should 
bo  thus  regulated.  From  Kostei'  to  the  month  of  October, 
after  the  first  prime,  they  stioulJ  wurk,  nearly  to  the  fourth 
hour,  at  whatever  may  he  necessary  :  from  the  fourth  hour, 
nearly  to  the  sixth,  Ihoy  shall  apply  themselves  to  reading. 
Afler  the  sixth  hour,  on  leaving  the  table,  they  shall  reput>u 
quietly  in  their  beds  :  or  if  any  one  wiahes  to  read,  lei  him 
read,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  disturb  others  :  and  kt 
iiones  be  said  at  the  middle  of  the  eighth  hour.  Lei  ibem 
work  till  vespers  at  whatever  there  may  bo  to  do ;  and  if  the 
poverty  of  the  place,  nrcessiiy,  or  the  harvest  keep  them  con- 
stantly employed,  let"  them  not  mind  thai,  (or  they  are  truly 
monks  if  they  live  by  mani;al  labor,  as  our  brothers  the 
anostlcs  did  ;  but  let  everything  bo  done  with  moderation,  for 
liic  sake  oF  the  weak. 

"  From  the  month  of  October,  until  the  bej^iiming  t»f  Lent, 
Vi  them  be  occupieti  in  rciwJinj^  unill  ihc  second  hour;  at 
khe  second  let  thcin  stng  tierce,  uad  until  nones  let  oil  work 
ut  what  is  3!]joiaL'd  tiiem ;  ul  the  iir^il  stroke  of  nones  let 
them  quit  work,  and  be  ready  ihc  moment  the  second  stroke 
shall  sound.  After  repast,  let  them  rt-ud  or  recite  (lie 
psaltns, 

'^  During  Lent,  let  thctn  read  from  the  morning  until  the 
(hinl  hour,  and  let  them  then  work  as  they  shall  be  ordered, 
until  the  tenth  hour.  During  Lent,  all  shall  receive  books 
from  the  library,  which  they  shall  read  one  afler  another  all 
through.  These  books  shall  bo  given  at  the  commcncemen* 
of  Lent.  Especially  let  one  or  two  ancients  be  chosen  to  go 
through  the  monastery  at  the  hours  when  the  brothers  are 
wjcupied  in  reoding,  and  let  them  see  if  ihoy  find  any  negli- 
gent brother  who  abandons  himself  to  repose,  or  to  convenft- 
Ooa,  who  in  no  way  applies  hin)self  to  reading,  who  ia  nnl 
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only  useless  to  iiimsolf,  but  who  distracta  tho  others.  W  one  of 
the  kind  ia  founds  let  him  be  reprimanded  once  or  twice  ;  if  he 
flo  not  amend,  let  him  be  subjected  to  the  regulated  correction, 
in  ortier  to  intimidate  the  others.  On  Sunday  kt  all  be  ooou- 
pied  in  reading,  except  those  who  are  selected  for  various 
functions.  If  any  one  be  negligent  or  lazy,  so  that  he  neither 
wishes  nor  is  able  to  meditate  or  read,  let  some  labor  be  en- 
joined upon  him,  so  that  he  may  not  remain  doing  notbiog. 
As  regards  infinn  or  delicate  brothers,  lei  some  work  or  em- 
ployment be  imposed,  so  that  they  may  neither   be  lazy  nor 

loaded  with  the  severity  of  the  work Their  weakness 

should  be  taken  into  considemtion  by  ilie  abbot.'*' 

Together  with  labor,  Saint  Benedict  prcscribfrs  passive 
obedience  of  the  monks  to  their  superiors:  a  rule  less  new, 
and  whicli  prevailed  also  among  itie  monks  of  the  cost,  but 
which  he  laid  down  in  a  much  more  express  manner,  and 
more  vigorously  developing  its  consequences.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, in  studyini;  the  history  of  European  civilization,  not  to  bo 
astonished  nt  (he  part  which  is  there  played  by  this  idea,  and 
not  curiously  to  seek  its  origin.  Of  a  surety,  Europe  re- 
ceived it  neither  from  Greece,  ancient  Rome,  the  Germans, 
nor  from  Christianity,  properly  so  colled.  It  began  to  appear 
under  the  Roman  empirt>,  and  aroeso  out'of  the  worship  of  the 
imperial  majesty.  But  it  was  in  the  monastic  institution  that 
It  was  truly  aggrandized  and  developed  ;  it  is  from  thi-noe 
that  it  set  out  to  spread  itself  into  modf^m  civilization.  That 
is  the  fatal  present  that  the  monks  made  to  Europe,  and 
which  so  long  altered  or  enervated  its  virtues.  This  princi- 
ple is  incessantly  repealed  in  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  Many 
chapters,  entitled,  Ve  obediential  dr.  hujniiitale,  ij-c,  announce 
and  comment  upon  il  in  detail.  Here  are  two  which  will 
show  to  what  a  point  the  rigor  ks^  application  was  pressed. 
Chapter  si.xly-eight,  entitled,  If  a  brother  is  onlered  to  uny- 
thmg  impossible,  is  thus  expressed  : 

"  If  by  chance  anything  difficult  or  impossible  be  imponed 
*i\x>n  0  brother,  let  him  receive  with  all  mildness  and  obedi- 
ence the  command  which  is  imposed  upon  him.  li  he  uees 
that  tho  thing  entirely  surpasses  the  extent  of  hia  jwwer,  let 
htm  explain  fttly  and  patiently  to  his  superior  the  reason  of 
ilrt)  innpossibility,  not   tndamed  with  pride,  not  resisting,  not 
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contradictini^.  If,  after  bis  obsGrration,  tho  prior  persislii 
in  his  opinion  and  his  command,  lee  the  disciple  know  that 
iC  ought  1q  bo  90,  and,  conhding  in  tlie  aid  of  God,  let  him 
ob^." 

Chapter  sixty-nine  lit  entitled,  That  in  a  monoMiery  no  one 
must  defend  anoiher^  and  goes  on  to  say  :— 

*'  It  is  necessary  to  bo  very  careful  thai,  upon  no  protesli 
a  monk  dare  in  tho  monastpry  di^fend  another,  or,  ao  to  speftk, 
protect  him,  even  when  he  shall  be  related  by  the  ties  oi 
blood  ;  let  this  in  no  manner  be  dured  by  the  oioaks,  b& 
cauao  it  might  lead  to  grave  and  Koandalous  oocurrencea. 
If  a  ly  one  tranagrewi  in  tbisj  let  him  be  severely  repri* 
manded." 

Sclf'dcnial  is  the  natural  consequence  of  passive  obedienoe. 
Whoever  is  Iwund  loolwy  absolutely,  and  on  every  occasion* 
exiflts  not ;  nil  personality  is  tnm  from  him.  The  rule  of 
Saint  Ben  diet  formally  establishes  the  interdiction  of  all 
property  a  i  well  as  all  personal  will. 

*'  It  is  especially  necessary  to  extirpate  from  the  monasbery. 
and  unto  the  very  root,  the  vice  of  any  one  possessing  any- 
thing in  particular.  Let  no  person  dare  to  ^ivo  or  receive 
without  tho  order  of  the  abbot,  nor  have  anything  of  bis  own 
peculiar  property,  not  a  book,  nor  tablets,  nor  a  pen,  nor  any- 
lhinj»  whatsoever;  for  it  is  not  permitred  them  even  to  liavc 
ihoir  bcn\y  and  their  will  under  their  own  power."' 

Can  individutilily  be  more  aiinpletely  abolished  ? 

2.  I  shall  not  detain  you  with  iht^  thirteen  chapters  whiah 
regulate  wrirship  and  the  relij?ifvus  *i dices ;  ihey  do  not  give 
rise  to  any  imporifint  olwervation. 

3.  ThoHP  which  treat  of  discipline  and  penalties,  on  tiM 
contrary,  re<^uirG  our  best  alioniion.  It  is  here  that  perhaps 
the  most  considerable  of  the  chancres  hroujjht  about  by  Saint 
Benedict  into  the  monastic  institution  op[)ears,  tiiu  introduc- 
tion of  solemn  nn'l  perpetual  vowa.  llitheito,  altliou^h  the 
entering  into  ih**  *v.onastery  pave  reason  to  presume  tlie  in- 
trnlion  of  rt*miiinin^  there,  although  ttie  nwiik  contracted  a 
kind  of  moral  obligation  which  daily  tended  to  take  great 
fixity,  siiii  no  vow,  no  formal  engagement,  was  yet  pronounced, 
ll  wxs  Saint  Benedict  who  introduce!  thom,  and  made  them 
Ihe  basis  of  the  monastic  life,  ^f  which  the  primitive  cJiara^ 
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Cur  thus  entirely  disappeared.  Thi>  character  was  e.taUatioa 
aad  liboTty ;  perpelunl  vows,  which  could  not  loug  dolay 
Seing  placed  undor  ihc  earn  of  the  public  power,  substituted 
a  law,  an  iasiitutlon. 

"  Let  him  who  ia  to  be  received,"  say 3  the  rule  of  Saint 
Uenediol,  "  promise  in  the  oratory,  before  (iod  and  his  Saints, 
the  perpetuity  of  his  stay,  the  rc^rmation  of  his  manners  and 
obedience.  Let  a  deed  be  made  of  this  promise,  in  the  name 
of  the  saints  whusc  relios  are  deposited  there,  and  in  presence 
of  the  abbot.  Let  him  write  thi.^  dneri  with  his  own  hand, 
OP,  if  he  cannot  write,  lot  anotherj  at  his  request,  write  it  for 
him,  and  let  the  novice  put  n.  ci\fs>s  to  it,  and  with  his  own 
Imnd  deposit  the  deed  upon  the  altar.'" 

The  word  novice  reveuls  another  innovation  to  us  ;  a  novi- 
cialo  was,  in  fact,  the  natural  consequence  of  the  perpetuity 
of  vows,  and  Saint  Benedict,  who,  to  an  exalted  imagination 
and  an  ardent  character,  joined  much  good  sense,  and  practical 
sagacity,  failed  not  to  prescribe  it.  Its  duration  was  more 
than  a  ^ear.  They  read  by  degroes  the  whole  rulo  to  the 
novice,  saying  to  him:  "Here  is  the  law  under  which  you 
wish  to  strive ;  if  you  can  observe  it,  enter;  if  you  cannot, 
go  Irccly.''  Upon  the  whole,  the  conditiooa  and  forms  of 
(rial  are  evidently  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  sincerity,  and  with 
(he  intention  of  being  well  assured  that  the  will  of  tlie  can- 
didate was  real  and  strong. 

4.  As  regards  tije  poliiical  code,  the  government  itself  of 
the  monasteries,  the  rule  of  Suint  Benedict  olFers  a  singular 
mixture  of  despotisn  and  liberty.  Pasaivo  obedienoc,  as  you 
have  just  seen,  fs  its  fundamental  principle  ;  at  the  same  lime 
the  government  is  elective  ;  ttic  abl«t  is  always  chosen  by 
the  brothers.  When  once  this  choice  is  made,  they  loKe  all 
liberty,  they  fall  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  their  su- 
porior,  but  of  the  superior  whom  they  have  elected,  and  of 
no  other. 

Moreover,  in  imposing  obedience  on  tb«  monks,  the  rule 
orders  that  the  abbot  consult  them.  Chapter  HI.,  entitled 
That  the  adotce  of  the  brothers  rf-ust  be  taken,  expressly  says: 

^*  Whenever  anytiting  of  importance  is  lo  take  place  in  the 
monastery,  let  tlie  abbot  convoke  the  whole  congrrgation, 
kinl  say  what  the  question   is,  and  afVer  having  heajd  the 
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advice  of  the  brothers,  he  shall  think  oC  it  apart,  and  shall  do 
aa  appears  to  him  most  suitable.  We  say  call  all  thebrolhen< 
U>  the  council,  because  Grod  often  reveals  by  the  youngfvt 
what  is  most  valuable.  Let  the  brothers  give  their  advloo 
in  all  submission,  and  let  them  not  venture  to  defend  it  ob- 
stinately ;  let  the  adUir  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  abbot, 
and  let  all  obey  what  he  thinks  beneScial.  But  as  it  is  suit, 
able  that  the  disciple  should  obey  the  master,  so  it  is  desira- 
ble that  the  latter  should  rcj^ulnte  all  things  with  prudcncn 
and  justice.  Let  the  rule  he  followed  in  everything,  and  let 
no  one  dare  to  break  it. 

'*  If  trilling  things  are  (o  bo  done  in  the  interior  of  the 
monastery,  let  them  take  the  advice  of  the  ancients  alone." 

Thus  in  this  singular  government,  election,  deliberation, 
and  absolute  power  were  coexistent. 

5.  The  chapters  which  ircat  of  various  subjects  have 
nothing  remarkable,  except  a  character  of  good  sense  and 
mildness^  which  is  also  seen  in  many  other  parts  of  the  rtile 
and  with  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck.  Tli^  moral 
thought  and  general  discipline  of  it  are  severe  ;  but,  in  the 
details  of  life,  it  is  humane  and  moderate ;  more  humane, 
more  moderate  than  the  Roman  law,  than  the  barbaric  laws, 
than  tho  general  miinm^rs  of  the  times.  I  do  not  doubt  but 
that  the  brothers,  uunlined  within  a  monastery,  were  governed 
by  an  authority  upon  tho  whole  more  reasonable,  and  in  a 
maimer  less  severe,  than  they  would  have  k>een  in  civil 
aociety. 

Saint  Benedict  was  so  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  a 
mild  and  moderate  rule,  that  the  preface  which  He  has  annexed 
to  it  finishes  with  these  words : 

•'  We  wish  thus  to  institute  a  school  for  the  service  of  the 
Lord,  and  we  hope  we  have  not  put  into  this  institution  any* 
thing  harsh  or  painful  ;  but  if,  afier  the  council  of  equity, 
anything  fcjr  the  corrcctiuii  of  vice,  or  maiiitenouce  of  charity, 
is  found  in  it  which  is  rnthcr  too  harsh,  dn  not,  alarmed  at 
that,  llee  tho  path  of  snlvalion  ;  at  its  commencement  it  is 
always  narrow  ;  but  by  the  progress  of  n  regular  life,  and 
faith,  the  heart  dilates,  and  runs  with  an  inotlable  sweetness 
into  liie  way  of  God's  commandments." 

it  was  ill  523  that  Saint  Benedict  gave  forth  his  rule  :  in 
f)43,  the  lime  nf  his  donth,  it  had  already  spread  into  all  parts 
^f  Europe.  Saint  Placidus  carried  it  into  Sicily,  others  into 
Spam.     Stiint  Muurus,  the  cherished  disciple  of  Saint  Bene- 
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diet,  introduced  it  into  France.  At  the  request  of  lanocent,' 
bishop  of  Mans,  he  set  out  from  Mount  Cassino  at  the  end  of 
the  year  542,  while  Saint  Benedict  still  lived.  When  he 
arrived  at  Orleans,  in  543,  Saint  Benedict  no  longer  lived, 
but  tlie  institution  did  not  the  less  pursue  its  course.  The 
first  monastery  founded  by  Saint  Maur  was  that  of  Glanfeuil, 
in  Anjou,  or  Saint  Maur-sur-Loire.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century,  the  greater  part  of  the  French  monasteries  had 
adopted  the  same  rule ;  it  had  become  the  general  system  of 
the  monastic  order,  so  that  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century,  Charlemagne  caused  it  to  be  asked  in  the  various 
parts  of  his  empire,  if  there  existed  any  other  kind  of  monks 
than  those  of  the  order  of  Saint  Benedict  1 

We  have  as  yet  not  studied  more  than  half,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  revolutions  of  the  monastio  institutions  at  this  epoch,  theii 
internal  revolutions,  the  changes  in  the  regime  and  legislation 
of  monasteries,  their  relations  on  the  one  hand  with  the  state, 
on  the  other  with  the  clergy,  their  situation  in  civil  sooie^, 
and  in  ecclesiastical  society.  This  will  form  the  subject  of 
our  next  lecture. 
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FIFTEENTH  LECTURE, 

The  lelstiotu  of  the  inonk.1  with  the  cler;^,  from  the  fourth  to  the 
eighth  century — Tlielr  primitive  inUepeiidencu — Causa  of  its  Utf- 
clme — I.  In  proportion  aa  (he  number  and  the  power  of  the  monkf 
were  »ugiiientcd,  the  bishops  extended  their  jurisdiction  orcr  them 
— Canonj  of  the  councils — 2.  l*he  monkd  demand  and  obtUD  priri- 
iBgt^^-3,  They  upire  to  enler  into  the  cler^Y — DiRbroncet  ana  con 
teats  ftmuag  tlio  monks  thcmselvea  UDon  this  subject — The  biahopt 
M  firil  repuNe  their  prct^rnsion-* — They  give  way  to  them — In  en- 
vying into  the  clerpy  the  monks  lose  their  independence — ^Tyraanj 
*t(  the  hiflhops  over  the  inonaalcriea—Rrsistanco  of  the  mdnloi— 
CborCcra  granted  by  Ui*^  bishops  to  some  monasteries — ^Tbe  mookr 
have  recourse  tu  tlio  *  i»teclitin  of  the  kings,  to  thut  of  tltc  pO|»e*- 
Charactcr  and  lini'  ..  of  tlie  interventjun — SimiUrity  biHwecn  thf 
alrvii^le  of  the  m'  .lastffries  against  the  bishops  and  that  of  the  mm- 
munii  ai^ast  thf  feudal  lords. 

Wb  have  studied  Llic  intemnl  system  of  roonasterios  from 
thfi  fbiirth  to  the.  <M(r|iih  century  ;  nt  proscni  let  us  occupy  our- 
selves with  iliotr  external  condition  in  the  church  in  general, 
with  their  rulaliuiis  with  the  clergy* 

As  people  have  been  deceived  as  to  the  internal  state  an'l 
system  of  monasteries,  by  forgetting  the  primitive  character 
of  monks,  who  were  at  firift  laymen  and  not  ecclesiastics,  so 
havo  they  been  greatly  deceived  concerning  their  situation  in 
the  church,  by  forgetting  their  equally  primitive  character, 
which  was  liberty,  independence. 

The  foundatiun  of  a  great  number  of  monasteries  belonged 
to  an  epoch,  when  the  monks  wore  already,  and  for  a  long 
time  had  been,  incorporated  with  the  clergy ;  many  were 
foundt'd  by  a  patron,  lay  or  ecclebiaslicul,  sometimes  a  bishop, 
somelimns  a  king^  or  a  great  nobleman  ;  and  we  see  them, 
froni  their  very  origin,  subje-ct  to  an  authority  to  which  they 
owed  their  existence. 

Il  is  supposed  that  it  had  always  been  thus,  that  all  the  mo. 
nasteries  had  been  the  creation  of  some  will  foreign  and  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  congregation  itself,  and  which,  more  or  less, 
had  retained  its  influence.  This  is  entirely  to  overlook  the 
Drimitivc  situniinn  of  these  establishments,  and  the  true  mods 
Lit  their  formation. 

The  first  nionosleries  were  nol  ibunded  by  any  one, — Ihoy 
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founded  theinselvca.  They  were  not,  as  at  a  later  period, 
the  pious  work  of  some  rich  and  powerful  nuui  who  y^aa  de- 
sirous of  building  an  edifice,  joining  a  church  to  it,  endowing 
it,  and  calling  other  men  to  it,  in  order  that  they  naight  there 
lead  a  religious  life.  The  monostical  associations  formed 
therasclvea  spontaneously,  among  equals,  by  the  impulsive 
movement  of  soul,  and  without  any  other  aim  than  that  of 
satisfying  it.  The  monks  preceded  the  monastery,  its  edifices, 
its  olmrch,  its  endowmeut ;  they  united,  each  of  his  own  will, 
and  on  his  own  aocouni,  without  depending  upon  any  one  be- 
yond, as  free  as  they  were  disinterested. 

In  mesUng,  tbey  naturally  fuurid  tfiemselves,  in  all  that  re- 
lated to  manners,  to  doctrines,  to  religious  practices,  placed 
under  the  inspection  of  the  bishops.  The  secular  clergy  ex. 
isted  before  the  monasteries  ;  it  was  organized  ;  it  hod  rights, 
a  recognized  authority ;  the  monks  were  subject  to  it,  like 
other  Christians.  The  morul  and  religious  life  of  the  faithful 
was  the  object  of  episcopal  inspection  and  censure ;  that  of 
the  monks  was  in  the  same  case :  the  bishop  was  not  invested 
with  any  jurisdictina  with  regard  to  them,  with  any  particu- 
lar  authority  ;  they  were  in  the  general  condition  of  the 
laity — living,  however,  in  great  independence,  electing  their 
superiors,  administering  the  properly  which  they  possessed 
in  common,  without  any  obligation  to  any  one,  without  any 
burden  upon  any  one,  governing  themselves,  in  a  wond,  as 
they  ciio.se. 

Their  independence,  and  the  analogy  between  their  situa- 
tion and  the  nsst  of  the  laity  was  suuti,  that  they  had  no  par- 
ticular church,  for  instanue,  no  church  attached  to  their 
monastery,  no  priest  who  celebrated  Divine  service  for  thero 
especially  ;  they  went  to  the  cliurch  of  the  neighboring  city 
or  parish,  like  all  ihe  fuithfulf  united  to  the  mass  of  the  popu* 
lution. 

This  was  the  primitive  state  of  the  monasteries,  the  stail. 
iiig  point  of  their  relatious  with  the  clergy.  They  did  noi 
long  remain  there:  many  causes  soon  concurred  to  change 
their  independence,  and  unite  them  more  intimately  with  the 
ecclesiaHticnl  corporation.  Let  us  nttonipt  to  recognize  them, 
and  to  mark  the  various  degrees  of  their  transition. 

The  number  and  power  of  the  monks  continually  increased. 
When  I  say  power,  I  speak  of  llair  influence,  their  moral 
action  on  the  public:  (or  powrr,  properly  so  called,  legal, 
Qooetituted  power,  the  monks  w<ere  entirely  without:  but  their 
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influence  was  daily  more  visible  and  more  slrong.  For  !hib 
reason  alone,  they  attracted  a  more  assiduous  and  atteniivf* 
inspection  on  the  part  of  the  bishops.  The  clergy  rery  quick- 
ly understood  that  it  had  in  tJiem,  either  formidable  rivals,  ot 
useful  instruments.  They  applied  themselves,  therefore,  at 
an  early  period,  to  confine  them,  and  to  make  use  of  ihem 
The  ecclcsia-stical  history  of  the  fifth  century  attests  the 
OL^ntinual  eflorts  of  the  bishops  to  extend  and  to  confirm  their 
jurisdiction  over  the  monks.  The  general  inspection  whicfi 
they  had  a  right  to  exercise  over  all  the  faithful,  fumishc  i 
them  with  a  thousand  occasions  and  means.  The  very  liber- 
ty  enjoyed  by  the  monks  lent  them  aid,  for  it  ^ve  rise  to  many 
disorders;  and  the  episcopal  authority  was,  of  all  others,  most 
naturally  called  upon  to  interfere  for  their  repression.  It  in- 
torposed,  therefore,  and  the  acts  of  the  councils  of  the  (ifih 
century  abound  in  canons,  whose  only  object  is  to  confirm  and 
establish  tlie  juris^iiction  of  the  bishops  over  monasteries. 
The  most  fundanientitl  is  a  canon  of  the  oscunienical  council 
held  at  Chalccdonia,  in  451,  and  which  enacts: 

"  Those  wlio  have  sincerely  and  really  embraced  the  soli- 
tary  life  shall  be  suitably  honored  ;  but  as  some,  under  (htr 
appearance  and  name  of  monks,  disturb  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs,  overrunning  towns,  and  attempting  even  to  insti- 
tute monasteries  for  themselves,  it  has  pleased  us  to  order  that 
no  one  build  or  found  a  monastery  without  the  consent  of  the 
bishop. 

**  Monks,  in  every  city  or  district,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
bishop,  remain  tranquil^  only  appty  themselves  to  fastings  and 
prayer,  and  remain  in  tha  place  where  they  have  renounced 
the  world.  Let  them  not  meddle  with  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
uffairs,  and  interfere  in  nothing  out  of  doors,  and  not  quit 
their  ntonastcrics,  unlesji,  tor  some  necessary  work,  it  Ike  so 
ordered  by  the  bishop  of  the  city,'" 

This  text  proves  that,  hitherto,  the  greater  part  of  the  mo- 
nastories  were  freely  founded  by  the  monks  themselves;  but 
this  fact  was  already  considert^d  as  an  abuse,  and  the  anthori. 
ty  of  the  bishop  was  formally  required.  Its  necessity,  in 
fact,  became  a  law,  and  we  read  in  the  canons  of  the  council 
of  Agde,  held  in  506 : 

"  We  forbid  lltat  new  monasteries  bo  founded  without  (he 
;onsent  of  the  bishop."' 

In  511,  the  council  of  Orleans  orders : 

1  Council  of  Chalcedonia,  in  4^1,  c 
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'*  Let  the  abboU,  according  to  the  humility  which  ia  suita- 
ole  to  the  religious  life,  be  subject  to  the  power  of  the  bishops; 
and  if  they  do  anything  against  the  rule,  let  them  be  repri- 
inaaded  by  the  bishops ;  and  being  convoked,  they  shall  meet 
mice  a  year  iu  the  place  chosen  by  the  bishop."' 

Here  the  bishop  goes  further,  he  nnakes  himself  the  ruling 
minister  even  in  llie  interior  of  monasteries;  it  was  not  from 
him  that  they  held  it;  he  was  not  the  monastical  legislative 
power ;  but  he  took  the  right  of  surveying  the  execution  of 
ihe  law  there. 

The  same  council  adds :  **  Let  no  monk,  abandoning, 
through  ambition  or  vanity,  ilie  fX)ngregalion  of  the  monas. 
tery,  dare  to  construct  a  separate  cell  without  tlie  permission 
of  the  bishop,  or  the  consent  of  the  abbot. "^ 

New  progress  of  tlm  opisoopal  autliority  :  hermits,  ancho- 
rites, recluses,  attracted  more  admiration  and  popular  favor 
than  the  cenobiles ;  the  most  zealous  monks  were  always 
disposed  to  quit  the  interior  of  the  monasteries  in  order  to 
^[vG  themselves  up  to  iljese  proud  austerities.  For  some 
lime  no  autliority  intcrferod  to  prevent  it,  not  even  that  of 
iLio  abbot ;  you  now  see  \Uo  repressive  power  sanotioned,  not 
only  that  of  the  abbot,  but  of  tlie  bishop  ;  he,  too,  charged 
b<;l}i  with  keeping  the  monks  within  the  interior  of  the  house, 
and  with  repressing  the  external  ctfceisof  exaltation. 

In  353,  a  new  council  of  Orleans  decrees: 

'*  Let  abbots  who  slight  the  orders  of  the  bishops,  not  bo 
udmitted,  unless  they  humbly  retract  this  rebellion.**' 

And  a  year  afterwards  : 

*'  Let  the  monastery  and  the  discipline  of  monks  be  under 
iha  authority  of  the  bishop  of  llie  district  in  which  they  are 
tfiiuotcd. 

"Let  it  not  bD  periniited  to  abbots  to  go  lar  from  their  mo- 
nastery without  tlie  periiii^isiun  of  the  bishop.  If  they  do  so, 
let  them  be  regularly  corrected  by  their  bisl»op,  according  to 
lite  ancient  canons. 

"Let  the  bisho[;stako  under  their caiu  nut  neries established 
;n  their  city  ;  and  let  them  not  allow  any  abbess  lo  do  aught 
against  the  rule  of  her  monastery."* 

When  all  tliese  rules  were  proclaimed,  although  they  did 


*  Coun.  ofChalccdonia,  in  4.31,  c.  I'J.     '  Coun.  of  Orlcann,  (*.  9S. 
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not  ooDtain  onyllimg  very  precise,  alihough,  ua  yoa  sse,  the 
■^irisdiction  of  the  bishops  waa  not  exactly  determined,  still 
ii  was  established  ;  it  interfered  in  tlie  principal  points  of  the 
existence  of  the  monks,  iu  tlte  foundation  or  monasteries,  in 
the  observation  of  their  discipline^  in  the  duties  of  lh(>  abbots 
and,  recognized  in  principle,  although  ofleo  repulsed  in  fact, 
it  strengthened  itself  by  exercise. 

The  nxmks  thomselve.s  concurred  to  its  progression.  When 
they  had  acquired  more  imporianoe,  they  claimed  a  separate 
existence.  They  complained  of  twing  assimilated  with  the 
simple  laity,  and  oonibunded  with  the  mass  of  the  faithful ; 
they  desired  to  bo  establishefJ  as  a  distinct  corporation,  a  ptii. 
tive  institution.  Indepondenco  and  influence  were  not  suffi. 
cient  for  them — privilege  was  necessary.  Now,  from  whom 
oould  they  obtain  it,  except  from  the  clergy  ?  The  ouihoriiv 
of  the  bishops  could  alone  oonistitutc  them  separate  from  the 
religious  society  in  general,  and  privilege  them  in  its  brrsom. 
They  demanded  these  privileges,  and  obtained  them,  but  by 
paying  for  them.  There  was  one,  for  instance,  very  simple, 
that  of  not  going  to  the  church  of  the  parish,  of  constructing 
one  in  the  interior  of  tiie  monastery,  and  there  celebrating 
divine  service.  They  granted  it  to  them  witliout  difficulty  ; 
but  it  was  necessary  that  priests  should  do  duty  in  these 
churches ;  now  the  monks  were  not  priests,  and  had  not  the 
right  of  doing  duty.  They  gave  them  priests,  and  the  exter- 
nal clergy  from  thiit  time  had  a  place  in  the  interior  of  mo. 
nasteries ;  men  were  there  sent  from  it  os  delegates,  inspect- 
ors. By  this  fact  alone,  the  independence  of  the  monks 
already  endured  a  serious  blow:  ihey  saw,  and  attempted  to 
remedy,  the  evil ;  they  demanded  that  instead  of  priests  sent 
from  without,  the  bishop  should  ordain  some  monks  priests. 
The  clergy  consented  to  it,  and  under  the  name  of  hiero* 
monacJd,  the  monasteries  had  priests  chosen  from  out  of  iheii 
own  body.  They  wore  rather  less  strangers  than  those  who 
came  from  uithout,  but  still  they  belongoil  to  the  secular 
clergy,  took  its  spirit,  ossooiutbj  themselves  with  its  interests, 
separated  themselves  more  or  less  from  their  brothers  ;  and 
by  this  simple  distinction,  established  between  the  simple 
monks  and  the  priests,  between  those  who  were  present  at 
the  service,  and  those  who  peribrmed  it,  the  monostio  insti- 
lution  already  lost  part  of  its  independence  and  of  its  homo- 
geneity. 

The  loss  was  so  real  that  more  than  one  superior  of  a  mo- 
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nuslery,  niore  than  one  abbot  |M?rceived  it,  and  attempted  to 
repair  it,  at  least  to  limit  it.  The  rules  of  many  monastic 
orders  speak  of  priests  established  in  the  monastery  with  dis 
trust,  and  apply  themselves  sometimes  to  restrain  their  num. 
ber,  sometimes  the  influence  of  them. 

Saint  Benedict,  in  his,  formally  inserted  two  chapters  nn  thl* 
subject : 

"  If  an  abbot,"  says  he,  "  wishes  to  have  a  priest  or  a  dea- 
con ordained  (or  him,  let  him  select  from  among-  his  pcojile 
one  who  is  worthy  to  perform  the  sacerdotal  fiinciinns.  Hut 
let  him  who  is  oHained  puarH  against  nil  pride,  and  let  him 
not  contend  against  anything  which  shiill  be  enjoined  him  by 
the  abbot ;  let  him  know  that  he  is  even  more  subject  to  the 
regular  discipline  than  any  other  ;  thnt  the  priesthood  is  not  n 
reason  for  him  to  forget  obedience  and  rule ;  but  let  him  mor*s 
and  more  advance  in  Gofj,  and  always  keep  to  the  functions 
by  which  he  entered  into  the  monastery,  except  the  duties  of 
the  altar,  when  even,  by  choice  of  the  congregation,  and  the 
will  of  the  abbot,  he  shall  be,  by  reason  of  the  merits  of  his 
life,  raised  to  a  more  elevated  rank.  Let  him  knnw  that  he 
must  obser%*e  the  rule  established  by  the  deans  and  priors; 
that  if  he  dure  to  act  otherwise,  lie  shall  not  be  Jtidged  as  n 
priest  but  as  a  rebel.  And  if,  nftor  having  been  frequently 
wam^,  he  does  not  correct  himself,  let  the  bishop  himself  tie 
called  as  witness.  If  he  do  not  anioml,  and  his  faults  be 
glaring,  let  him  be  driven  from  the  monastery,  In  case  he 
will  not  still  submit,  nor  obey  the  rule,*" 

'*  If  any  one  of  the  order  of  priests  ask  lo  be  received  into 
the  monastery,  let  it  not  bo  immediately  consented  to  ;  if  he 
persist  in  his  request,  let  him  know  that  he  shall  submit  to 
Iho  whole  discipline  and  rule,  and  that  nothing  shall  bo  abated 
him."" 

This  rather  jealous  fear,  this  vigilance  to  »epress  the  arro- 
gance of  priests,  to  subject  them  to  the  life  of  monks,  was 
also  manifested  clsowliere,  and  by  other  symptoms  ;  they  only 
the  belter  pi-ove  the  progress  of  the  externa!  clergy  in  the 
Interior  of  monasteries,  and  llie  -Ranger  in  which  it  placed 
their  ancient  independence. 

It  had  to  submit  lo  an  entirely  aifTerent  check.  Not  con- 
ten*,  with  being  separated  from  the  lay  society,  and  being 
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praised  above  il  by  their  privileges,  tlie  Doonks  cooceived  llio 
arnbitioa  of  cutenug  fully  into  the  ecclefiiaatical  society,  o] 
participating  Lu  the  privileges  and  power  of  tho  clergy^  ThL 
iimbitioo  was  sliown  ia  the  monosticai  tasiitution  at  a  very 
early  period.  It  was  not  approved  of  by  all.  The  exalU-n) 
and  austere  monks,  tlioi>o  whose  iinugiaotioa  was  strongly 
filled  with  tho  holiness  of  the  monastic  life,  and  aspired  Lo  all 
its  glories,  were  averse  to  receiving  the  sacred  orders.  Some 
regarded  the  clerical  as  a  worldly  life,  which  deterr*^  li:*fin 
from  the  contemplation  of  divine  tilings ;  tho  others  ihougiU 
themselves  unworthy  of  the  priesthood,  and  did  not  find  Ihim- 
s^lves  in  a  sufficiently  periect  slate  to  celebrate  divine  ser- 
vice. Hence  arose  some  singular  incidents  in  Uie  relations 
between  the  monks  and  the  clergy.  In  the  fourth  century, 
while  Saint  Epiphanus  was  bishop  in  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
there  was  a  monk  in  the  inland  named  Pauliuiuuus,  celebroled 
for  his  virtues,  and  in  groat  reputation  iur  sanctity,  Thoy 
frecjueully  proposed  making  him  a  priest ;  he  always  de- 
cliiied,  saying  that  he  was  not  worthy  of  it  ^  but  Saint  Epi 
phanua  positively  insisted  upon  coosocrating  bim.  He  pro- 
ceeded in  the  following  manner:  it  is  himself  who  gives  the 
account ; 

'^  Wlicu  tlicy  celebrated  mass  in  the  church  of  a  yillnge  n«af 
our  monastery,  without  his  being  aware  of  it,  or  in  the  least 
expecting  it,  we  hud  him  seized  by  a  number  of  deacons,  and 
had  his  mouth  held,  fur  fear  that,  wishing  to  escape,  he  should 
adjure  us  in  live  name  of  Christ.  We  at  iirst  ordained  hiru 
deacon,  and  summoned  him,  by  tlie  fear  he  had  for  God»  to 
fulfil  the  office.  He  strongly  resisted,  niuintuiuiug  that  be 
was  unworthy.  It  was  almost  necessary  to  force  him,  for  we 
had  threat  dlfliculty  In  persuading  him  by  testimonies  of  the 
Writings,  and  in  cilitig  the  commands  of  GtxJ.  And  when  he 
had  performed  the  duties  of  deacon  in  the  holy  sacriiicc,  we 
agajji  had  his  mouth  ]]4;li],  Milh  great  diffic-ulty  ;  we  ordained 
him  priest,  and  for  the  same  reasons  which  we  hod  already 
impressed  upon  him,  we  decided  hiui  to  take  a  place  among 
the  priests."^ 

They  rarely  came  to  such  violent  extremities ;  but  I  might 
;;ite  many  other  examples  of  monks  wfio  were  sincerely  re* 
fiUgnant  to  becoming  priests,  and  obstinately  refused. 
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3uch,  however,  was  far  from  being  their  geooral  character. 
The  greater  part  were  very  anxious  to  enter  into  orders,  for 
the  clergy  was  the  superior  body :  to  be  receivpH  into  its  bo- 
som wa«  to  be  raised.  '*  If  the  desire  to  bf?conie  a  priest  ex- 
cite you,"  says  Saint  Jerome  to  a  tnonk^  *'  Ipurn.  thut  you  may 
bo  able  to  teach  ;  pretend  not  to  be  a  soldier  wiiliout  having 
been  a  militiaman,  and  a  master  before  having  been  a  disci- 
ple.'" ia  fact,  the  desire  to  become  priests  so  keenly  excited 
the  monks,  that  Cossicnus  ranks  it  among  the  temptations  with 
which  the  demon  pursued  Ihem,  and  especially  among  those 
which  he  attributes  to  the  demon  of  vain-^lory. 

"  Sometimes,"  says  he,  "  the  demon  of  vain-glory  inspires 
a  mock  with  a  desire  for  the  degrees  of  the  clergy,  the  priest- 
hood,  or  the  deaconsiiip.  Acconiing  to  him,  if  be  be  invested 
with  it,  despite  himself,  lie  will  (til  the  duties  with  so  much 
rigor,  that  he  might  offer  examples  of  holiness  even  to  other 
priests,  and  might  gain  many  people  over  to  the  church,  not 
only  by  his  admirable  way  of  living,  but  by  his  doctrine  and 
discourses. "^  And  he  relates  the  following  anecdote  upon  this 
Kubject — a  singular  proof,  truly,  of  the  passion  with  which 
certain  raouks  aspired  to  become  priesL«(,  and  of  the  empire 
which  this  desire  pos-sessed  over  their  imnginnlion  : — 

"  1  remember,"  says  he,  "that  during  my  slay  in  the  soli, 
tude  of  Scythia,  an  old  man  told  me,  that  going  one  day  to  the 
coll  of  a  certain  brother,  to  visit  him,  as  he  approached  the 
door,  ho  heard  him  within  pronouncing  certain  words;  ho 
stopped  a  little,  wishing  to  know  what  he  read  of  the  Scrip, 
tare,  or  else  what  he  repeated  from  memory,  according  to 
usage.  And  as  this  pious  spy  curiously  listened,  with  his  car 
at  the  door,  he  perceived  that  the  spirit  of  vain-glory  tempted 
the  brother,  for  he  spoke  as  if  he  addressed  a  sermon  to  the 
people  in  the  church.  The  old  man  still  stopped,  and  he 
heard  tlrnt  the  brother,  after  having  finished  hia  sermon, 
changed  his  oiHce,  and  did  the  duties  of  deacon  at  the  mass 
of  the  catechumens.  He  at  lost  knocked  nt  the  door,  and  the 
brother  came  to  meet  him  with  his  accustomed  veneration, 
and  introduced  him  into  his  uell.  Then,  rather  troubled  in  his 
coQsctenco  at  the  thoughts  which  had  occi  pied  him,  he  asked 
him  how  long  he  had  been  there,  fearing,  without  doubt,  tha> 


'  Saint  Jerome,  lett.  4,  ad  Ruatictun. 
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he  had  insulted  him  by  keeping  him  waiting  at  the  door  ; 
ihe  old  man  answered,  smiling:  *  I  Brrived  ju»t  aa  you  cele- 
brated the  moss  of  the  catechumens.'  "^ 

Of  a  surety  men  prooccupied  to  such  a  degreo  by  such  a 
dcsirCi  would  unhesitatingly  have  sacriiiccd  tbcir  independ. 
eoce  to  it.  Let  us  see  how  ifacy  attained  their  end,  and  what 
result  this  success  had  for  them. 

Tho  clergy  at  first  looked  upon  the  ambition  of  the  monk^ 
with  a  good  deal  of  jealou-.y  and  distrust.  At  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, soino  bisho|)s,  more  vigorous  and  discerning  than  others, 
or  with  some  particular  end  in  view,  received  them  favorably. 
Saint  Athunosius,  for  example,  huthop  of  Alexandria,  engaged 
in  his  great  contest  against  the  Ariaiis,  visited  the  monasteries 
of  Egypt,  loaded  the  riKiukH  witli  distinction,  and  selected 
many  to  ordain  as  priests,  and  even  to  make  bishops  of.  The 
monks  were  orthodox,  eager,  popular.  Athanasius  saw  that 
in  them  he  should  have  powerful  and  devoted  allies.  His 
example  was  followed  by  some  bishops  in  the  west,  especially 
by  Saint  Ambrose  at  Milan,  and  by  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Ver- 
ceil.  But  the  episco|>acy  in  general  behaved  differently:  it 
continued  to  treat  tiie  pretensions  of  the  monks  coldly,  scorn- 
fully, and  to  combat  them  underhand.  Proo&  of  it  are  in 
writing  down  to  the  seventh  century.  At  the  end  of  thr 
fourth,  for  example,  the  bishop  of  llomc,  Saint  Siricius  (394 
—396),  allowed  holy  orders  to  he  conferred  upon  tliem,  but 
with  many  stipulations,  lest  too  large  a  number  of  monkn 
should  penetrate  into  the  clergy,  in  the  miiidleof  the  follow- 
ing century,  Saint  Leo  (44(J — 460)  engaged  Mnximus,  patri- 
arch of  Antioch,  not  (oo  easily  to  allow  permission  to  preach 
to  the  monks  of  his  diocese,  even  to  the  most  holy,  becaa-so 
their  preaching  might  liavc  serious  consequences  for  the  influ- 
ence of  the  clergy.  At  tiie  end  of  the  sixth  century.  Saint 
Gregory  the  Great  raoommeniled  the  bishops  to  ordain  monks 
as  parish- priests  but  rarely,  and  to  employ  ihem  with  rcscrvp. 
Upon  tho  whole,  amidst  even  the  favors  which  ii  exhibits  to- 
wards them,  the  episcopacy  always  shows  itself  jealous  of  the 
monks,  and  inclined  to  separate  thc-m  from  tlio  clergy. 

Uut  llie  progress  of  their  fiopularity  surmounted  this  secret 
resistai;ce.  It  was  soon  acknowledged  that  theirs,  of  all 
lives,  was  the  Christian  lifo;  thai  It  surpassed  in  merit  that 
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Df  the  external  clergy,  who  could  not  do  bettor  than  imitate 
'hem  ;  and  that  a  priest,  or  even  a  bishop,  in  becoming  s 
monk,  advanced  in  the  paths  of  holiness  and  salvation.  The 
councils  themselves,  composed  of  bishops,  proclaimed  these 
maxims : — 

"  If  priests,"  says  a  council  of  Toledo,  "  desiring  to  follow 
n  better  life,  wish  to  embrace  the  rule  of  the  monks,  let  the 
bishop  give  them  free  access  into  the  monasteries,  and  in  no 
way  obstruct  the  design  of  those  who  wish  lo  give  thenwelvca 
up  to  contemplation."* 

When  they  wore  generally  recognized,  there  was  no  longer 
any  means  of  resisting  the  invasion  of  the  monks,  nor  of  pai- 
stmoniously  granting  them  the  prieslh<XKl  and  episcopacy.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century,  Boniface  IV.  pro- 
claims that  they  are  phts  quatn  idotief,  more  thiin  fitted  for  all 
the  functions  of  the  clergy  ;  and  gradually  events  and  minds 
progressed  in  this  direction  ;  the  monks  found  themselves  in- 
corporated  in  the  clergy;  and,  while  preserving  n  distinct 
existence,  associated  on  every  occasion  with  its  privileges  and 
power,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly  the  date  of  this 
admission  ;  it  was  progrpfwivc  and,  fJ^r  a  longtime,  incomplete  ; 
even  in  the  eighth  century,  the  monks  were  at  times  still 
called  laymen,  and  considered  as  such.  Still  it  may  be  said 
that,  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sciventh  century,  the  revolution  lor  which  they  hud  labored 
fiXMn  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  was  consummated.  Let 
U3  see  what  were  the  results  of  it,  ns  regards  their  external 
condition — what  was  the  condition  of  the  monks  in  the  clergy 
when  they  decidedly  formed  a  part  of  it. 

It  is  evident  that  they  must  have  lost  there  a  great  dealof 
independence,  and  that  the  authority  of  the  bishops  over 
monasteries  was  necessarily  extended  and  confirme*!.  You 
know  what  the  jwwer  of  the  episcopacy  was  over  parish  priests 
from  the  seventh  to  the  eighth  century.  The  fortune  of  monks 
was  no  better.  Those  little  associations  which  wo  have  just 
seen  so  independent,  over  which  the  bishops  had  scarcely  a 
nwral  jurisdiction,  which  they  labored  with  so  mach  care  to 
draw  beneath  their  empire,  see  how  they  were  treated  at  the 
seventh  century.  I  shall  leave  the  councils  to  s\)enk  for 
lliemsclves  :^ 


Council  of  Toledo,  in  633,  o.  00. 
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"  It  has  bccQ  givcu  out  at  the  present  council  th&t  tnor^k^ 
by  order  of  the  bishops^  are  subject  to  servile  lubors^  and  that, 
against  tlie  canonicul  orders,  the  rights  of  moaasteries  ore 
uburped  with  an  iilegitimatu  audacity  ;  so  tbut  a  ntonastexy 
becomes  almost  a  domain,  and  that  illustrious  pan  of  ilie 
body  of  Christ  is  almost  reduced  to  ignominy  and  servitude. 
We  therefore  warn  the  chiefs  of  the  churches  that  they  no 
longer  commit  anytliing  of  tlie  kind  ;  and  that  the  bisliops  do 
nothing  in  monasteries  except  what  the  canons  direct  them; 
that  is,  exliort  the  monks  to  a  holy  life,  appoint  the  abbots 
iLud  oUier  ulFicers,  and  relbrin  aiich  things  as  Hhatl  bo  against 
rule.'" 

*'  As  regards  presents  that  arc  made  to  a  munastery,  lot  not 
the  bishops  touch  thcm.^'^ 

**  A  most  deplorable  thing  there  is,  which  we  arc  ibrccd  to 
extirpate  by  a  severe  censure.  We  have  learnt  that  certain 
bishops  unjustly  establish  as  prelutes  In  certain  monasteries 
Rome  of  their  relations  or  favorites,  and  procure  them  iniqui- 
tous advantages,  to  tho  end  that  thoy  may  receive,  through 
them,  both  what  is  in  fact  regularly  due  to  the  bishop  of  thn 
diocese,  and  all  that  the  violence  of  the  exactor  whom  they 
have  sent  can  seize  from  the  monasteries.'" 

I  might  greatly  multiply  these  quotations :  all  would  equally 
attest  that,  at  this  epoch,  thv  monasteries  were  subjected  to  an 
odious  tyranny  on  tho  part  of  the  bishops. 

They,  however,  had  means  of  resistance,  and  tliey  made  use 
of  them.  In  order  to  explain  the  nature  of  these  means  satis- 
fiictorily,  allow  nto  to  leave  the  monks  for  a  moment,  and  call 
your  attention  to  an  analogous  fact,  and  one  much  better 
known. 

Every  one  is  aware  that,  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  oen. 
tury,  the  cities,  large  or  small,  which  still  cxisiod  in  Gaul* 
vere  induced  to  enter  into  tlte  feudal  society,  to  assume  the 
qharacteristics  of  the  new  system,  to  Lake  a  place  in  its  hier> 
arohy,  to  csiitract  its  obligations  in  order  to  possess  its  rights, 
to  live  under  the  patronage  of  a  lord.  This  patronage  was 
harsh,  oppressive,  and  the  cities  impatiently  supported  )l4 
weight.     At  a  very  early  period,  when  they  first  engaged  io 


»  Council  nf  Toledo,  in  833,  c.  51 
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feudalism,  they  attempted  to  shake  it  off,  to  regain  some  inde* 
pendcnce.  What  were  their  means?  In  the  boroughs  there 
was  tlie  wreck  of  llie  ancient  municipal  system:  in  their 
miserable  condition,  they  still  selected  some  obscure  mn^is. 
tratea:  some  property  remained  to  (hem;  ihey  adminislcred 
this  property  themselves :  in  a  word,  lliey  preserved,  in  some 
respects,  an  existence  diBtiiict  from  that  which  they  had  us- 
*iumed  in  enterin|l  the  feurlol  society,  an  existence  which  was 
cormected  with  institutions,  with  prir^iples.  end  with  a  social 
slate,  all  of  them  entirely  dilFerent.  These  remains  of  their 
ancient  existence,  these  wrecks  of  the  municipal  s^Titem,  be- 
came the  fulcrum  by  the  aid  of  which  the  boroughs  struggled 
against  the  feudal  master  who  had  invnded  them,  and  pro- 
gressively regained  some  degree  of  Ubcny. 

An  analogous  fact  was  brought  about  in  the  hintory  of  t,io- 
nasterics,  and  of  their  relations  with  the  clergy.  You  have 
just  seen  iho  monks  entering  into  the  ecclpsiastical  flociety. 
and  falling  under  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  as  the  commons 
entered  at  a  later  period  into  the  feudal  society,  and  ftll  under 
the  authority  of  tho  lords.  But  the  monks  also  retained  some 
of  their  primitive  existence,  of  their  original  indepondence  ; 
for  example,  they  had  had  dnmains  given  them:  these  do- 
moios  were  not  confounded  wiih  those  of  the  bishop  in  whoso 
diocese  the  monastery  was  situated  ;  they  were  not  lost  in  the 
moss  of  church  projierty  of  which  the  bishop  had  the  sole  ad- 
ministration ;  they  remaineil  tlie  distinct  and  personal  proper- 
ty of  each  establishment.  The  monks  accordingly  continued 
to  exercise  some  of  their  righbj ;  the  election  of  their  abbot 
and  other  monastic  affairs,  the  interior  administration  of  the 
monastery,  &c.  in  the  same  way,  therefore,  as  the  boroughs 
retain  some  wreck  of  the  municipal  system,  and  of  their  pro- 
perty,  and  made  use  of  them  in  order  to  struggle  against  leu. 
dal  tyranny,  so  did  tho  monks  preserve  somp  remnants  of  their 
internal  constitution  and  of  their  property,  and  made  use  of 
them  in  struggling  against  episcopal  tyranny.  So  that  the 
boroughs  followed  the  routo  and  in  the  steps  of  the  monasteries  ; 
not  that  they  imitated  them,  but  Ixx^ause  the  same  situation  led 
to  the  same  results. 

Let  us  follow  in  its  vicissitudes  the  resistance  of  the  monkfe 
Q^iinst  the  bisliops  ;  wo  shall  see  this  analogy  developed  mofO 
and  more. 

The  contest  was  at  first  limited  to  complaints,  to  protoeto- 
liont,  carried  eiOier  bclure  the  bishop  himself,  or  before  ihc 
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-OOUDcUs.  Sometimes  the  councils  received  ihem,  and  iamiaf 
oanoDs  to  put  a  stop  to  the  evU :  I  have  just  read  to  you  texti 
which  prove  it.  But  a  written  remedy  is  of  littlo  efficacy. 
The  monks  felt  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  some  other  means. 
They  openly  resisted  their  bishop ;  they  refused  to  obey  bis  in- 
junctions, to  receive  him  in  the  monustery  ;  n)ore  than  once 
they  repulsed  his  envoys  by  force  of  arms.  Still  their  resist, 
anoe  weighed  heavily  upon  tiiem ;  the  bl^op  excommunu 
oated  them,  interdicted  their  priests :  the  struggle  was  grier- 
ous  for  all.  They  treated.  The  monks  promised  to  resunrui 
iordcr,  to  make  presents  to  the  bishop,  to  cede  to  him  some 
part  of  the  domain,  if  he  wns  willing  to  promise  to  respect 
the  monastery  thenceforward^  not  to  pillage  their  property,  to 
leave  them  in  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  rights.  The  bishop 
consented,  and  gave  a  charter  to  the  nxtnastery.  They  are 
regular  charters,  these  immunities,  these  privileges  conferred 
tipon  monasteries  by  their  bishop,  the  use  of  which  became 
so  frequent  that  we  find  an  ofHcial  compilation  of  them  in  the 
Formula  of  Marculf.  1  will  read  it :  you  will  be  struck  with 
ihe  character  of  these  acts : 

*'  To  tlic  holy  lord  and  brother  in  Christ,  the  abbot  of 

or  to  the  whole  congregation  of monastery,  built  at 

hy^ ,  in  honor  of  Saint ,  bishop, .     The 

love  which  we  bear  you  has  impelled  us,  by  Divine  inspiration, 
to  regulate  for  your  repose  things  which  assure  us  eternal  re- 
compense, and,  without  turning  us  from  the  right  road,  or 
overstepping  any  limit,  to  ostabUsh  rules  which  may  obtain 
by  the  aid  of  the  Lord  an  eternal  duration,  for  we  do  not 
insure  the  least  recompense  from  God  in  applying  ourselrcs 
to  what  must  come  to  pass  in  future  times,  without  giving 
succor  to  the  poor  in  the  present  time,  .  .  .  VVc  tliiuk  it  oar 
duty  to  insert  in  this  sheet  what  you  and  your  succossQrs 
should  do  with  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  rather 
that  to  which  the  bishop  of  the  holy  church  himself  is  bound  : 
namely,  that  those  of  your  congregation  who  are  to  exercise 
the  lK>ly  services  in  your  monastery,  when  they  shall  be  pre- 
sented by  the  abbot  and  all  the  congregation,  receive  from  lu 
or  our  succf^ssors  the  sacred  orders,  without  making  any  gift 
f<»r  this  honor  ;  that  the  said  bishop,  out  of  respect  for  the 
place,  and  without  receiving  any  recompense,  consecrate  the 
altar  of  the  monastery,  and  grant,  if  it  l>e  demanded  of  him, 
the  holy  oil  each  year ;  and  when^  by  Divine  will,  one  abbot 
■hall  pass  from  the  monastery  to  God|  let  the  bishop  of  the 
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j>!acc,' without  expecting  renompenso,  elevate  to  the  rnnk  of 
abbot,  the  monk  most  remarkable  for  the  merits  of  bis  life, 
whom  lie  shall  find  selected  by  llie  brethren.  And  let  them 
lake  noihing  which  htis  beeo  oflorcd  by  God-fearing  men  tr 
(he  abbey.  And  unless  requested  by  the  congregation  or  the 
abbot,  to  go  there  for  the  sake  of  prayer,  let  none  of  us  enter 
into  the  interior  of  a  monastery,  nor  overstep  its  enclosure. 
And  if,  after  having  been  hcggrd  .so  to  do  by  the  monks,  the 
bishop  como  for  the  purposes  of  prayer,  or  lo  be  useful  to 
them  in  anything,  after  the  celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries, 
and  after  having  remvnl  aini]ilc  and  brif*f  thanks,  lot  him 
set  about  regaining  his  dwelling  without  being  required  so  to 
do  by  any  one,  so  that  the  monks  who  are  aucoviuted  solita- 
ries may,  with  the  help  of  God,  pass  the  time  in  perfect  tran- 
quillity, and  that,  living  under  a  holy  rule,  and  imitating  the 
holy  fathers,  they  may  the  more  perfectly  implore  Gwl  for 
the  good  of  the  church,  and  the  salvation  of  the  country. 
And  if  any  monks  of  this  order  conduct  themstlves  with  indif- 
ference, and  not  as  they  should,  if  it  is  necessary  let  them  be 
oorrccted  according  to  rule  by  their  abbot ;  if  not,  the  bishop 
of  the  town  must  restrain  them,  in  onler  that  the  canonical 
authority  1x5  deprived  of  nothing  win'ch  lends  to  the  repose 
of  the  servants  of  the  lliiih.  If  any  of  our  successors  (which 
God  forbid),  full  nf  perfidy,  and  impelled  by  cupidity,  desire, 
in  a  spirit  of  audacity,  to  vinlute  the  things  herein  contained, 
overwhelmed  by  the  blow  of  divine  vengcauce^  Inl  him  bo 
anathematized  and  cxeluiled  Irnm  the  communion  of  the  bro- 
therhood for  three  years,  and  let  this  privilege  be  not  the  less 
eternally  immovable  for  nis  conduct,  la  ordrr  that  this  con- 
eiitution  may  remain  always  in  vigor,  we  and  our  brothers. 
the  lords  bishops,  have  confirmed  it  with  our  signatures. 

**Done,  this dny  of thn  year  of  our  Lord —."' 

When  we  come  to  tlie  history  of  the  commons,  you  will  sc« 
that  many  nf  the  charters  which  they  wrested  from  their 
*ords,  seem  to  hnve  been  framed  upon  this  model. 

It  happened  lo  the  monasteries  as  it  was  afterwards  to  hap- 
pen  to  the  commons:  their  privileges  were  constantly  violated 
or  altogether  abolished.  They  were  obliged  to  have  recourse 
lo  a  higher  guarantee,  and  they  invoked  that  of  the  king:  a 
nHtiiral  pretext  presented  itself;  the  kings  themselves  founded 


»  Marculf,  b.  i.  f. !. 
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moaostcrios,  and  In  founding  ibcm  took  some  prccautioaa  (c, 
rbielding  them  from  the  tyranny  of  the  bishops;  they  ie<> 
tained  them  under  their  especial  protection,  and  prohibited  iui> 
usurpation  of  the  property  or  rights  of  the  monks  on  the  part 
of  the  bishops.  'I  hus  originated  the  intervention  of  royalty 
t>etwecn  the  monasteries  and  the  clergy.  By  and  bye,  monas- 
teries which  liud  not  been  founded  by  kings  had  recourse  tii 
iheir  proleclion,  and  attained  it  for  money  or  some  other  con- 
sideration. The  kings  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  juris, 
diction  of  t!ie  bishops,  they  disputed  none  of  their  religious 
rights  ;  the  protection  accorded  by  ificm  had  exclusive  refer- 
ence to  monasiic  properly  ;  as  iliis  protection  was  more  or  less 
efTicacious,  the  bishojMi  used  every  eHbrt  to  elude  it  ;  the^ 
refused  to  recognize  the  letters  of  protection  and  immunity, 
granted  by  the  king;  sometimes  ihey  falsified  them  by  the 
assistance  of  some  treacherous  brother,  or  even  wholly  ab- 
stracted them  from  the  archives  of  the  monastery.  Af^er  s 
while,  in  order  more  fully  to  possess  themselves  of  the  con- 
stantly augmenting  wealth  of  these  establishments,  they 
thought  of  another  plan ;  they  procured  their  own  nomination 
rts  abl>ois  of  the  more  valuable  monasteries:  an  opening  to 
this  encroachment  presented  ilseif ;  many  monks  had  become 
bishops,  and  for  the  nwst  part,  bishops  ol'  the  diocese  in  which 
their  own  monastery  wns  situated ;  in  this  monastery  ihey 
iiad  taken  care  to  keep  up  friends,  partiznns ;  and  the  post  of 
abbot  becoming  vacant,  frequently  found  no  dilBculiy  in 
securing  it  for  themselves.  Thus,  at  once  bishops  and  abbota, 
they  gave  themselves  up  without  restraint  to  the  most  nx>n- 
stroud  abuses.  The  monasteries  in  every  direction  were 
aorely  oppressed,  were  recklessly  despoiled  by  their  heads; 
the  monks  looked  around  for  a  new  protector,  they  addressed 
themselves  to  the  |xij)e.  The  papal  power  bad  keen  long 
strengthening  and  extending  itsf.'lf,  and  it  eagerly  availed 
itself  of  everj*  opportunity  of  stilt  further  extending  itself;  it 
interposed  as  royalty  had  interjjosed,  keeping,  at  all  events 
for  a  long  time,  wiiliin  the  same  limits,  making  no  attempt  to 
narrow  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  and  abridging 
them  of  no  spiritual  right ;  applying  itself  only  to  repreea 
their  aggressions  upon  property  and  persons,  and  to  maintain 
inviolate  ihe  established  monastic  rule.  The  privileges 
{granted  by  the  popes  lo  certain  monasteries  of  Frank  ish-Gaul 
previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century  kept 
itrictly  within  its  limi*.s,  in  no  cnse  removing  them  from  the 
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ei>i0oopil  to  tho  papa]  junsdiction.  The  monastery  of  Falda 
presents  U3  with  the  flrst  instance  of  such  a  transfer,  and  this 
took  place  by  the  consent  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  Saint 
Boniface,  who  himself  plated  the  monastery  under  tho  direct 
authority  of  the  holy  see.  This  is  tho  first  instance  of  such 
a  proceeding  that  wc  meet  with  ;  neither  popes  nor  kings  had 
ever  before  interfered,  except  for  ihe  purpose  of  keeping 
tho  bishops  within  tlie  just  limits  of  their  authority. 

Such  were  the  chanj^es  through  which,  in  the  interval  I 
have  described,  the  monastic  associations  passed,  in  their  re- 
lations with  the  clergy.  Tlieir  original  condition  was  that  of 
independence;  this  indepenHcncc  was  lessened  the  moment 
that  they  obtained  from  the  clergy  some  of  the  privileges 
which  tiiey  had  solicited  from  that  body.  The  privileges  so 
obtained,  only  served  to  augment  their  ambition  i  they  became 
bent  upon  entering  the  ecclesiastical  cor|xiration :  they  did 
enter  it,  after  a  while,  ami  found  themselves  thencerorward 
subject,  like  the  priests,  to  the  ill-dofined,  the  unlimited 
anthority  of  tiie  bishops.  The  bishops  abused  their  autliority, 
the  monasteries  resisted,  and  in  virtuu  of  wliat  still  remained 
to  them  of  their  original  independence,  procured  guarantees, 
charters.  The  charters  being  slighted,  tho  monks  had  recourse 
!o  liie  civil  authority,  to  royalty,  and  royalty  confirmed  the 
charters,  and  took  the  monks  under  its  protection.  This 
protection  proving  inadequate,  the  monks  next  addressed 
themselves  to  the  pope,  who  interposed  by  another  title,  but 
without  any  more  decisive  success.  It  is  in  this  struggle  of 
ro'  al  and  papal  protection  against  episcopal  tyranny,  that  wc 
lea.e  the  monasteries  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century. 
Under  the  Carlovingiau  race,  they  had  to  experience  still 
more  terrible  shocks,  assaults  which  it  required  their  utmost 
efforts  to  overcome.  We  will  spenk  of  these  at  the  propel 
time ;  at  present,  the  analogy  between  the  history  of  thf 
monasteries  and  that  of  the  commons^  which  manifested  itself 
two  centuries  later,  is  the  fact  which  most  [jccullarly  calls  foi 
nn  observation. 

Wn  have  now  completed  the  historj'  of  social  civilization, 
from  the  sixth  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century.  We  have 
gone  through  the  revolutions  of  civil  and  of  religious  society,— 
viewed  each  of  them  in  their  various  elements.  We  have 
ytill  to  study  the  history,  during  tho  same  period,  of  purely 
Lnlellectiial  and  moral  civilization  ;  of  the  ideas  which  then 
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ooott[^ed  men's  minds,  the  works  wbloh  fheae  ideas  gave  btrtti 
to— in  a  word,  the  philosophical  and  literary  history  of  Francs 
at  this  epoch.  We  will  enter  npoa  this  study  in  our  next 
lecture. 


SIXTEENTH  LECTURE 


F^nm  the  aixl  h  to  the  eighth  contury  nil  profane  literature  disappeftred , 
bacred  htcratarc  alone  remained — This  is  evident  in  the  xcnoolii  and 
writings  of  this  epoch — I.  Of  the  schoolii  in  Gaul  from  the  sixth  tc 
(ho  eighth  century — Cathedral  schools — Ilunil  schools — Monnstic 
ffchools — What  they  taui;ht  there — '2.  Of  the  writings  of  the  day- 
General  character  of  literature — It  ceased  to  be  speculative,  and  to 
fleck  more  especially  science  and  inteUectu;d  enjoyments;  it  be- 
came practical ;  knowledge,  eloquence,  writing,  were  made  tneang 
of  acLon— Influence  of  this  characterislic  upon  the  idea  formed  of 
the  intellectual  state  at  this  epoch — It  produced  scarcely  any  works, 
it  has  no  literature  properly  so  called  ;  still  minds  wore  active — Its 
literature  consists  in  sermons  and  tugcncJs — llishnps  and  missionarien 
— Iflt.  Of  Saint  Ccsalre,  bishop  of  Ark-s— Of  his  sermons — 2d.  Of 
Saint  Columban,  mi<sionary,  and  abbot  of  Luxeuil — Character  of 
aacred  cloquenCG  at  this  epoch. 

In  studying  llie  state  of  Gaul  at  the  fourth  aiuJ  fifth  cen- 
[uries/  we  fijund  two  literatures,  the  one  sacred,  tlie  other 
profane.  The  distiuclion  was  marked  in  persons  and  ia 
things;  the  laity  ami  the  ecclesiastics  studied,  moditatod, 
wrote ;  and  they  sluJied,  they  wrote,  they  meditate*!,  upon 
lay  subjects,  aitd  ujfon  religious  subjects.  Sacred  literature 
dominaicd  more  and  nkorc,  but  it  was  not  alone,  profane 
literature  slill  existed. 

From  tiie  fourth  to  the  eighth  cantury,  there  is  no  looker 
any  profane  lilcralurc ;  aacred  literature  stands  alone  ;  priests 
only  study  or  write;  and  they  otdy  study,  ihcy  only  write, 
save  some   rare   exceptions,    upon    religious  subjects.     The 

fjenoral  character  of  llie  epo<.'h  is  the  concentration  of  intel- 
ectual  development  in  the  religious  sphere.  The  fact  ia 
evident,  whether  we  regard  the  slate  of  the  schools  which  still 
existed,  or  the  works  whicli  have  come  down  to  us. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  you  will  remember,  were  in 
no  want  of  civil  schools,  of  civil  professors,  instituted  by  the 
temporal  power,  and  Icacliii^g  the  profane  sciences.  All 
those  great  schools  of  Gaul,  the  organization  and  names  of 
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which  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  were  of  this  description.  ] 
have  even  pointed  out  to  you,  that  as  yel  there  were  no 
rMJolcsiasticat  schools,  and  that  religious  doctrines,  which 
daily  became  more  powerful  over  minds,  were  not  regularly 
taught,  had  no  legal  and  official  organ.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century,  everything  is  changed:  there  are  no 
longer  civil  schools ;  ecclesiastical  seliools  alone  subsist.  Those 
I'reat  municipal  schools  of  Treves,  of  Poictiers,  of  Vienne,  of 
Bordeaux,  &c.,  have  disapiK*arud  ;  in  their  place  have  arisen 
schools  called  cathedrul  or  episcopal  schools,  because  each 
episcopal  see  had  its  own.  The  cathedral  school  was  not 
always  alone  ;  we  find  in  certain  dioceses  other  schools,  of  an 
uncertain  nature  and  origin,  wrecks,  perhaps,  of  some  ancient 
civil  school,  which,  in  becoming  metamorphosed,  had  perpetu- 
ated itself,  in  the  diocese  of  RoiinK,  for  example,  there  ex- 
isted the  school  of  Monznn,  some  disiance  from  the  chief 
place  of  the  diocese,  and  in  higli  credit,  although  Reims  had 
a  cafliedral  school.  The  clergy  began  also,  about  the  some 
epoch,  to  create  other  schools  in  the  country,  also  ecclesi- 
astical, destined  to  form  young  renders  who  should  one  day 
become  priests.  In  520,  the  council  of  Viiison  strongly  re- 
commended the  propagation  of  country  schools;  they  went, 
indeed,  multiplied  very  irregularly,  numerous  in  some  dioceses, 
scarcely  any  in  others.  Finally,  there  were  schools  in  ihe 
great  mona-stertes:  the  intelteciual  exercises  were  of  two  kinds; 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  monks  gave  direct  instriu^- 
lion  to  the  members  of  the  congregation,  and  to  the  young 
people  who  were  heinr-  brought  up  at  ihe  monastery  ;  it  was, 
moreover,  the  custom,  in  a  large  number  of  monosteries,  that 
after  the  lectures  at  which  the  monks  were  bound  to  attend, 
they  should  have  confcrrnces  among  themselves  u[K>n  what- 
pver  had  been  made  the  subject  of  the  lecture  ;  and  these  con- 
ferences became  a  powerful  means  of  intelleciual  developmeni 
iind  instruction. 

The  most   flourishing  of  the  episcopal  schools  fnom  the 
sixth  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  were  those  of: 

I .  Poictiers.    There  were  many  schools  in  the  monasteries 
of  the  diocese,  at  Poictiers  itself,  at  Liguge,  at  Ansion,  &c. 
Paris. 

3.  Le  Mans. 

4.  Bourges. 
&.  CUrmoni,  There  was  another  school  in  the  town  wticre 
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hey  taught  ttM  Theodosian  code  ;  a  remarkable  ciroumsduicfr 
which  I  do  not  find  elsewhere. 

6.  Vienne. 

7.  Chaionssur'Saone. 

8.  Aries, 

9.  Gap. 

The  most  flourishing  of  the  monastic  schools  of  the  same 
tpcxjh  were  those  of: 

1.  Luxeuil,  ID  Franche-Comt^. 

5.  FontciieUey  or  Siiint  VandriUe^  in  Normandy  ;  in  which 
woro  about  300  students. 

3.  Sithiuy  in  Normandy. 

4.  Saint  Medard^  at  Soissons. 

6.  Lerens. 

It  were  easy  to  extend  this  list;  but  thr  prosperity  of  mo- 
nastic schools  wns  subject  lo  great  vicissitudes;  they  flourished 
under  a  distinguished  abbot,  and  declined  under  his  bug- 
cessor. 

Even  in  nunneries,  study  wiis  not  neglected  ;  that  which 
Suitit  Ccsairc  founded  at  Aries  contained,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  iho  sixth  century,  two  hundred  nuns,  for  the  most 
part  occupied  in  copying  books,  sometimes  religious  books, 
sometimes,  probably,  even  the  works  of  the  ancients. 

The  metamorphosis  of  civil  schools  into  ecclesiasiiua) 
schools  was  complete.  Let  us  see  wimt  was  taught  in  them. 
We  shall  often  find  in  tliem  the  names  of  sciences  formerly 
professed  in  the  civil  schools,  rhetoric,  logic,  grammar,  gpo- 
metry*  astrology,  &o.  ;  but  these  were  evidently  no  longer 
taught  except  in  their  relations  to  theology.  This  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  instruction  :  all  was  turned  into  commeniarv 
of  the  Scriptures,  histoiical.  philosophical,  allegorical,  nx»ral, 
commentary.  They  dt-sircdonly  to  form  f)riests  ;  nil  studies, 
whatsoever  their  nature,  wore  directed  towards  this  result. 

"Sometimes  thoy  went  even  further:  they  rojpcted  the 
profane  sciences  themselves,  whatever  might  be  the  use  made 
of  them.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  centurv.  Saint  Dizier, 
bishop  of  Vienne,  taught  grammar  in  his  cathedral  school. 
Saint  Gregory  the  Great  sharply  hlnmed  him  for  it.  •*  It  is 
not  fit,"  he  writes  to  him,  'Mhal  h  iiiouih  sacred  to  the  praises 
-)f  God,  should  be  opened  for  those  of  Jupiter."  I  do  not 
^now  exactly  what  the  praises  of  God  or  of  Jupiter  had  to  dr 
with  grammar ;  but  what  is  evident,  is  the  crying  down  ni 
lie  profane  studies,  although  cultivated  by  the  priests 
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TlMSMDe  fact  b  risible,  and  far  more  plainly,  in  the  wih 
ten  literature.  No  more  philosophical  meditations,  no  nme 
learned  jurisprudence,  no  more  literary  criticism  ;  save  amae 
chrooicles,  some  occasional  poems,  of  which  I  shall  speak  at 
a  later  period,  we  have  nothing  belonging  to  this  tione  except 
religious  works.  Intellectual  activity  appears  only  under  this 
form,  displays  itself  only  in  this  direction. 

A  still  more  important  revolution,  and  lew  perceived,  ia 
manifested  :  nnt  only  did  literature  become  entirely  religious, 
but,  religious,  it  ceased  to  be  literary  ;  there  was  no  longc 
any  literature,  properly  so  culled.  In  the  finest  times  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  in  Gaul,  up  to  the  fait  of  the  Roman 
empire,  people  studied,  they  wrote,  lor  the  mere  pleasure  oi 
studying,  ot  knowinj^,  in  order  to  procure  for  thomselvfts  and 
for  others  intellectual  enjoyment.  The  influence  of  letters 
over  society,  over  real  life,  was  only  indirect ;  it  was  not  the 
immediate  end  of  the  writers ;  in  a  word,  science  and  litera- 
ture were  essentially  disinterested,  devoted  to  the  research 
for  the  true  and  llie  beautiful,  sati*$fied  with  finding  them,  with 
enjoying  them,  nnd  pretending  to  nothing  more. 

At  the  epoch  which  now  occupies  us  it  was  otherwise  ; 
jieople  no  longer  studied  in  order  to  know  ;  they  no  longer 
wrote  for  the  sake  of  writing.  Writings  and  studies  took  a 
practical  character  and  aim.  Whoever  abandnned  himself 
thereto,  aspired  to  immediate  action  upon  men,  to  regulate 
their  actions,  to  govern  their  life,  to  convrrt  those  who  did  not 
believe,  to  reform  those  who  bflieved  mid  did  not  practise.. 
Science  and  eloquence  were  means  of  action,  of  government. 
There  is  no  longf  r  a  disinterested  literature,  no  longer  any 
true  literature.  The  purely  speculative  character  of  philo- 
sophy, of  i>oetry,  of  letters,  uf  the  arts,  has  vanished  ;  it  is  nc 
longer  the  beautiful  that  men  soi*k  ;  whrn  they  me4?t  with  it, 
it  no  longer  serves  merely  for  enjoyment ;  positive  application, 
influence  over  men,  authority  is  now  the  end,  the  triumph  of 
all  works  of  mind,  of  all  intellentufil  development. 

It  is  from  not  having  taken  proper  beod  to  this  character- 
istic of  the  epoch  upon  which  we  are  occupied,  that,  in  my 
(opinion,  a  false  idea  has  Ijenn  formed  of  it.  We  find  ther* 
scarcely  any  works,  no  literature,  properly  so  called,  no  dis- 
interested intellectual  activity  distinct  from  |>ositive  life.  It 
las  been  thence  concluded,  nnd  you  have  surely  hcjird  it  said, 
^tm  may  everywhere  read,  that  this  was  a  time  of  apathy  and 
ntoral  sterility,  a  time  abanaoned  lo  the  disorderly  stnigg  e  of 
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material  forocs,  in  which  intelleot  was  without  doveiopment 
and  without  power. 

It  was  not  90.  Doubtless  nothing  remains  belonging  to  ihig 
age,  either  of  philosophy,  poetry,  or  literature,  properly  speak- 
ing ;  but  it  doc^  not  follow  that  there  was  no  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, it  was  in  an  eminent  degree  otherwise  ;  only  it  wae 
not  produced  under  the  same  forms  as  at  other  epochs  ;  it  did 
not  lead  to  the  same  results.  It  was  an  activity  entirely  of 
appUofttion,  of  circumstance,  which  did  not  address  itself  to 
the  future,  which  had  no  design  to  bequeath  literary  monu- 
ments to  it,  calculated  to  charm  or  to  instruct;  the  present, 
its  wants,  its  destinies,  contemporaneous  interests  and  life, 
that  was  the  circle  to  which  it  confined  itself,  wherein  tlie 
literature  of  this  epoch  spent  itself.  It  produced  few  books, 
and  yet  it  was  fertile  and  powerful  over  minds. 

One  is  therefore  highly  astonished  when,  after  liaving  heard 
It  said,  and  having  oneself  tliought  that  this  lime  was  sterile 
and  without  intellectual  activity,  we  find  in  it,  upon  looking 
nearer,  a  world,  as  it  were,  of  writings,  not  very  considerable, 
it  is  true,  and  often  liitlo  remarkable,  but  which,  from  their 
number  and  the  ardor  which  reigns  in  them,  attest  a  rare 
movement  of  mind  and  fertility.  They  are  sermons,  instruc- 
tions, exhortations,  homilies,  and  conferences  upon  religious 
matters.  Never  hos  any  political  revolution,  never  has  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  produced  more  pamphlets.  Three- 
fourths,  nay,  perhaps  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred,  of  Iliese  little 
works  have  been  lost :  destined  to  act  ai  the  very  moment, 
almost  all  improvised,  rarely  collected  by  their  authors  or  by 
others,  iney  have  not  come  down  to  us  ;  and  yet  an  immense 
number  remains  to  us  ;  they  form  a  tn/e  and  rich  literature. 

The  sermons,  homilies,  instructions,  «kc.,  of  this  epoch,  may 
be  ranged  under  four  classes.  The  one  class  consists  of  ex- 
planations, of  commentaries  upon  the  Scriptures.  A  passionate 
interest  was  attached  to  these  monuments  of  the  common  faith ; 
men  saw  everywhere  among  them  purposes,  allusions,  lessons, 
examples;  they  sought  in  them  hidden  meanings,  moral 
meanings,  will  or  allegory.  The  most  elevated,  the  most 
subtle  mind  incessantly  found  there  something  to  exercise 
itself  upon;  and  the  people  received  with  avidity  these  ap 
plications  of  books,  which  had  all  their  respect,  the  actual 
•nterests  of  their  conduct  and  life. 

The  sermons  of  the  second  class  relate  to  the  primitive  his- 
tory of  Christiinity,  to  the  festivab  and  aolcmnitics  which 
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oelebrato  ita  great  cvcnla,  such  as  the  birth  of  Je3us  Chriiit. 
his  passion,  his  resurrection,  6cc, 

The  third  class  comprehends  sermons  fur  the  festivals  of  tlie 
fiaints  and  martyrs  ;  a  kind  of  religious  panegyrics,  sometimes 
purely  historical,  sometimes  turned  into  moral  exlmrtalions. 

Finally,  the  iburth  class  is  tliat  oC  the  sermons  destined  lo 
apply  religious  doctrines  to  the  pructioo  of  life  ;  that  Is  to  say^ 
sernjons  upon  religious  morality. 

I  have  no  intention  to  detain  you  long  upon  this  Uler«tureu 
To  really  understand  it,  to  estimate  tlie  degree  of  develop- 
ment taken  by  the  human  rnind,  and  to  appreciate  tlie  inilu. 
ence  which  it  has  ejcerciscd  over  mankind,  a  lengthened 
Ktudy  is  necesHary,  oflcu  tedioUH,  allliough  full  of  results. 
The  number  of  these  compositions  posses  all  conception  :  of 
Saint  Augustiu  alone  there  remain  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  sermons;  and  he  preached  many  others,  of  which  we 
only  have  fragments,  and  again  many  others  which  are  en. 
tirely  lost.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  selecting  two  of  the 
men  who  may  be  considered  as  the  most  futthful  representa- 
tives of  thiij  epoch,  and  to  the  placing  before  you  some  frug- 
ments  of  their  eloquence. 

There  were  two  classes  of  preachers — the  bishops  and  the 
missioiiurius;.  The  bishops  in  their  cathedral  town,  where 
they  almost  constantly  rosi.led,  preached  several  times  a  week, 
some  even  every  day.  The  missionaries,  who  were  chiefly 
monks,  perambulating  the  country,,  preaching  both  in  churches 
and  in  public  places,  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  people. 

The  most  illustrious  of  the  bishofw  of  the  epooh  which 
occupies  ua  was  Saint  Ceisaire,  bisliop  of  Aries;  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  missionaries  was  Saioi  Colomban,  abliot  of 
Luxeull.  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  an  idea  of  theit  life 
and  preaching. 

Suint  Cc:>airc  was  burn  at  the  end  of  Lite  fiflh  century,  in 
470,  at  Chaloas*sur.Sa6ne,  of  a  considerable  family,  and  al- 
ready celebrated  for  its  piety.  In  his  infancV)  his  tenden- 
cies, both  intellectual  and  religious,  attracted  th&  attention 
of  tJie  hishop  of  Chalons,  Saint  Sitvestre,  who  tonsured  him  in 
488,  and  devoted  him  to  an  ecclesiastical  life.  lie  made  his 
first  appearance  in  tlio  abbey  of  Lerens,  where  he  passed 
many  years,  abandoning  himself  to  great  nustoritiee,  and  often 
charged  with  preaching  and  leaching  in  the  interior  of  tke 
monastery.  His  health  suffered  from  it ;  the  abbot  of  Leiens 
:«nl  him  to  Aries  to  get  re-eslabHshcd,.  and  in  501,  amid  the 
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unanimous  aoclamfttions  of  tbe  people,  he  became  bishop  of 
llmt  place. 

He  occupied  the  nee  of  ArWs  for  forty-one  years,  from  501 
lo  •&42,  during  the  whole  of  which  period  he  M'as  one  of  the 
inost  illustrious  and  influeutial  of  the  bishops  of  southern  Gaul. 
He  presided  at,  and  directed  llie  principal  councils  of  this 
ejx>ch,  the  councils  of  Agde  in  500,  of  Aries  in  524,  ol'  Car- 
pentras  in  527,  of  Orange  in  529,  ail  the  councils  in  which 
the  great  questions  concerning  ihe  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  ihe  time  were  treated  of,  among  others,  that  of  semi-Pela- 
gianism.  It  appears  even  that  his  activity  was  no  stranger 
to  politics.  He  was  twice  exiled  from  his  diocese;  in  505, 
by  Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  and  in  513,  by  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  because,  they  said,  he  wished  lo 
ubai»don  Provence,  and  especially  the  city  of  Aries,  lo  the 
king  of  the  Burgundinnsj  under  whoee  empire  he  was  bom. 
Whether  the  accusation  was  or  was  not  well  founded,  Saint 
Cesaire  whs  quickly  restored  to  his  diocese,  which  passionately 
recalled  him. 

His  preaching  there  was  powerful,  and  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  his  cek'brity.  About  a  hundred  and  thirly  of  his 
sernnons  have  reached  us,  a  number  far  inferior  to  that  wtiich 
he  preached.  They  may  be  distributed  into  the  four  classes 
which  1  have  just  pointed  out ;  and,  by  a  cin-umsUmce  which 
reflects  honor  on  Saint  Cesaire,  the  sermons  on  doctrine  or 
religious  morality  are  moro  numerous  than  mystical  allegories, 
or  panegyrics  of  the  saints.  U  is  from  among  the  former  tliat 
I  shall  lake  some  passages  calculated  to  make  you  acquainted 
with  this  kind  of  literature  and  eloquence,* 

In  a  sermon,  entitled  Advice  to  the  faithful  that  thcp  read 
the  divine  writinga  Saint  Cesaire  urges  them  not  to  devote 
themselves  exclusively  to  their  temporal  nflairs,  lo  watch  their 
TOuls,  lo  be  occupied  solicitously  with  them. 

"  Tbe  care  ofour  soul,  mydcar  brulhers,"  sayshe,  "strongly 
reaemblcs  the  culiivulion  of  the  earth  :  as  in  the  earth,  we  pluck 
up  some  things  in  order  to  sou  others  which  shall  be  good,  so 
diould  it  be  for  our  nnul  ;  what  is  evil  should  be  rooted  up, 
♦vhat  is  good  shouJid  be  planted ;  let  pride  be  plucked  away, 

.__      ^  ,^  ^      _.^^ 

'  The  grenter  part  of  tbe  lermonfl  of  Saint  Cesaire  were  inserted  io 
the  appendix  to  the  aerroons  of  Saint  AugusUn,  at  the  end  of  vol.  v  of 
hia  wurkv,  fol.  1683. 
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and  humility  take  its  place;  let  avarice  be  rejected,  and 
.nercy  cultivated.  .  .  .  No  one  can  plant  good  tilings  iu  his 
ground,  until  he  has  cleared  it  of  evil  things ;  nccordingly 
thou  canst  not  plant  the  holy  germs  of  virtue  in  thy  soul,  un- 
Joss  thou  first  pluck  out  the  tfiorns  and  thistles  of  vice.  TeK 
me,  I  pray  thee,  thou  who  saidst  even  now  that  thou  couldy 
not  accomplish  the  comtnandments  of  Glod  because  thou  cans: 
not  read,  tell  me,  who  has  taught  thee  to  dress  tliy  vine,  ai 
what  time  to  plant  a  new  one?  who  ha.^  taught  U  llico? 
liast  tliou  road  it,  or  host  thou  heard  speak  of  it,  or  htuni  ihoii 
asked  it  of  able  cultivators  i  Since  thou  art  so  occupied  w=th 
Ihy  vine,  why  art  thou  not  so  with  thy  soul  ?  Give  heed,  my 
brother,  1  pray  you,  there  are  too  kinds  of  fields,  one  of  God, 
the  other  of  man  ;  the  domain  of  God  is  thy  soul ;  is  it,  then, 
just  to  cultivate  thy  domain,  and  to  neglect  that  of  God  1 
When  thou  seest  the  earth  in  a  good  state  thou  rejoiccst; 
wherefore,  then,  dost  thou  not  weep  at  seeing  thy  soul  lie  fal- 
low ?  We  have  but  few  days  to  live  in  this  world  up(m  the 
fruits  of  our  earth  ;  let  us  turn,  tiierefore,  our  greatest  atten. 
tion  towards  our  souls.  ...  let  us  labor  with  all  our  power, 
with  the  aid  of  God,  to  the  end  that  when  he  shall  come  to  his 
held,  which  is  our  soul,  he  may  find  it  cultivated,  arranged  In 
good  order ;  let  him  find  crops,  not  thorns ;  wine,  not  vinegar, 
and  more  wheal  ihun  lares."* 

Comparisons  borrowed  from  conmion  life,  familiar  anti- 
theees,  singularly  strike  the  imagination  of  the  people  ;  and 
Saint  Cesaire  makes  great  use  of  them,  lie  recommends  the 
faithful  to  conduct  themselves  properly  at  ciiurch,  to  avoid  all 
distraction,  to  pray  with  attention  : — 

*'  Although  in  many  respects,  my  dear  brothers,"  says  he^ 
•*  we  have  often  to  rejoice  at  your  progress  in  the  way  of  sol- 
vation, still  there  are  some  things  of  which  we  must  caution 
you,  and  I  pray  you  to  receive  our  ohservatinns  willinglr, 
according  to  your  custom.  I  rejoice,  and  I  return  thanks  lo 
God  for  that  I  see  you  flock  faithfully  to  the  church  to  hear 
the  divino  lectures;  but  if  you  wish  to  oomplcto  your  success 
and  our  joy,  coroe  here  earlier:  you  see  tailors,  goldsmiths, 
blacksmiths,  rise  early  in  order  to  provide  <br  the  wants  of  the 
bod/ ;  and  we,  we  cannot  go  before  day  lo  church  to  solicit 
pardon  for  our  sins.  .  .  .  Come  then,  at  an  early  hour,  I  pmy 
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>*ou;  and  once  arrived,  try,  with  the  aid  of  God,  to  preven' 

any  foreign  thought  from  gliding  amidst  our  prayers,  for  feai 
of  our  having  one  thing  upon  our  lips,  and  another  in  our 
hearts,  and  that  while  our  language  is  addressed  to  God,  oui 
minds  go  astray  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects.  .  .  .  If  thou  wished 
lo  urgB  any  atFair  important  to  thyself  with  some  powerful 
man,  and  suddenly  turning  thyself  from  him,  and  interrupt- 
ing the  conversation,  thou  wert  to  occupy  thyself  with  all 
sorts  of  trifles,  what  an  insult  wouldsl  thou  not  be  guilty  of 
towards  him  ?  whiit  would  his  anger  not  he  towards  thee  ?  If, 
then,  when  we  are  occupied  with  ti  man,  we  employ  all  our 
oare  not  lo  think  of  anything  else  for  fear  of  offending  him, 
ought  we  not  to  be  ashamed,  when  we  are  occupied  with  God 
in  prayer,  when  we  have  to  defend  ourselves  to  his  Holy 
Majesty  ibr  miserable  sins,  should  we  not  he  asliamcd  to  allow 
our  mind  to  wander  here  and  there,  and  to  turn  from  his 
divine  countenance  ?  Every  man,  my  brothers,  takes  for  his 
God  that  which  absorbs  his  thought  at  the  moment  of  prayer, 
and  seems  to  adore  it  as  his  Lord.  .  .  .  This  one,  while  pray- 
ing, lliinks  of  the  public  place — it  is  the  public  place  that  he 
adores ;  another  has  before  his  eyes  the  house  which  he  ia 
constructing  or  repairing;  he  adores  what  he  has  before  his 
eyes;  another  thinks  of  his  vine,  another  of  his  garden.  ,  .  . 
What  will  it  be  if  the  thought  which  occupies  be  an  ill 
thought,  an  illegitimate  thought  ?  if,  in  the  midst  of  our 
prayers,  we  allow  our  mind  to  run  upon  cupidity,  rage,  hate, 
luxury,  adultery?  ...  1  implore  you,  therefore,  my  cTierished 
brothers,  if  you  wish  entirely  to  avoid  these  distractions  of 
the  soul,  let  us  endeavor,  with  the  aid  of  God,  not  to  yield  to 
them."i 

Even  in  treating  of  the  most  elevated  subjects,  in  addressing 
the  gravest  counsel  to  his  people,  the  tone  of  St.  Cesaire'a 
preaching  is  always  simple,  practical,  foreign  to  all  literary 
pretension,  only  declined  to  net  upon  the  soul  of  his  auditors. 
He  wishes  to  e.xcite  in  them  that  ardor  for  good  works,  thai 
active  zeal,  which  incessantly  pursues  good. 

"  Many  people,  my  dear  brothers,"  says  he,  "think  thai 
it  is  sufficient  for  eternal  life,  if  they  have  done  no  evil ;  if, 
perchance,  any  one  has  deceived  himself  by  this  fulse  Iran. 
qiiillity,  let  him  know,  positively,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  « 
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Chritjtiaa  merely  to  bave  avoided  evil,  if  he  has  not  accoca 
pliahed,  as  far  as  in  hini  Lies,  things  which  are  good  ;  for  lie 
who  said,  Dejmrtjrom  evU, — al»  said  to  us,  JDo  gooiL 

'*  He  w])0  thinks  that  it  is  sufficient  out  to  hava  done  evil, 
although  he  has  done  no  good*  let  him  tell  ine  if  ho  would 
desire  from  his  servant  what  he  does  to  his  Lord.  Is  ihera 
any  one  who  would  wish  that  his  servant  should  do  neither 
good  nor  evil  ?  We  all  require  that  our  servants  should  not 
only  not  do  the  evil  which  wo  interdict  them,  but  thai  tliey 
should  ac<{uit  themselves  of  the  labors  that  we  impose  upoii 
them.  Thy  servant  would  be  more  seriously  guilty  if  he 
should  rob  thee  of  thy  cattle,  but  he  would  not  he  exempt  from 
fault  if  he  neglected  to  guard  it.  It  is  not  just  that  wc  should 
be  towards  God  as  wo  would  not  wijth  our  servants  to  be  to< 
wards  us.  .  .  . 

"  Thoee  who  tliink  ihat  it  is  HufHciciU  that  they  do  no  evil, 
are  accustomed  to  say :  *  May  it  please  Ood.  that  1  should 
merit  being  found,  at  the  hour  of  death,  the  same  as  when  1 
lefl  the  sacrament  of  baptism.'  Doubtless,  it  is  good  for 
each  to  be  found  free  from  faults  at  the  day  of  jutlgment,  but 
it  is  a  grave  one  lujt  to  have  progressed  in  good.  To  him 
aloDC  who  lc(\  the  world  as  soon  as  ho  received  baptism,  may 
it  suffice  to  be  the  same  as  wben  leaving  baptism ;  be  had  not 
time  to  exercise  good  works  ;  but  ho  who  has  had  time  to  live, 
and  is  arrived  at  the  age  to  do  good,  It  will  not  suHico  hira  to 
be  exempt  from  faults,  if  he  wishes  also  to  be  exempt  from 
good  works.  1  wish  that  he  who  desires  to  be  ibund  the  same 
at  death  as  he  was  when  ho  reoelved  tlie  saorameut  uf  bap- 
tism would  tell  me,  if,  when  he  plants  a  new  vine,  he  wi&hea 
that  at  the  end  of  ten  years  it  should  be  the  same  as  the  day 
when  he  planted  it  If  he  graAs  un  olive  plant,  would  it  suit 
him  that  it  should  be  the  same  af\cr  many  years  as  on  the  day 
when  he  grafted  it?  If  a  son  be  born  to  him,  let  him  consi-. 
der  whether  he  would  wish,  that  after  five  years  he  should  be 
of  the  same  age  aitd  the  same  size  as  at  tho  day  ul  his  birth. 
Since,  then,  there  is  no  one  to  whom  tliis  would  be  agreeable 
for  the  things  which  belong  to  him,  in  tlie  same  way  that  he 
would  be  sorrowful  if  his  vine,  his  olive  plant,  or  lus  son, 
should  make  no  progress,  so  let  him  sorrow  if  he  find  that  he 
Himself  has  made  no  progress  from  the  moment  he  was  horn 
n  Christ."' 
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And  olsewhcra  io  a  sermon  upon  charily  : — 

"  It  ia  not  without,  reaaun,  you  must  suppose,  thai  I  so  oAen 
iiacourse  with  you  upoa  truth  ami  perfect  charity.  1  do  it 
bccauao  I  know  no  remedy  so  wholesoaiu,  or  so  elBcacious  for 
the  wounds  of  sin.  Let  U3  add  that,  however  powerful  may 
be  this  remedy,  thoro  in  do  oiio  wlio  may  not  procure  it,  with 
the  aid  of  God.  For  other  good  works  omitted^  one  may  find 
some  excuse  ;  there  is  none  tor  omitting  the  duty  of  charity. 
One  may  aay  to  mc,  '  1  cannot  fast ;'  *  1  cannot  love.'  They 
may  say»  *  from  the  weakne^  of  my  body,  I  cannot  abstain 
from  meal  and  wine ;'  but  who  can  say  to  me,  *  I  cannot  love 
my  eoeinies,  nor  pardon  those  whw  have  oOonded  me  V  Let 
no  ooe  deceive  himself,  for  no  oue  can  deceive  God.  .  .  . 
There  are  many  tilings  which  we  cannot  draw  from  our  gra- 
nary or  our  cellar,  but  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  say  that  there 
is  something  wliicli  we  cannot  draw  from  the  treasure  of  our 
heart;  for  here  our  feet  have  not  to  run,  our  cye^  to  look,  our 
ears  to  listen,  nor  our  hands  to  work.  We  can  allege  no  fa. 
tigue  as  an  excuse ;  men  do  not  say  tu  us :  *  Go  io  tlie  ea^t  to 
ank  cliarity  ;  sail  to  the  eii-si,  and  thence  bring  back  aiTcotion.' 
It  is  into  ourselves  and  into  our  hearts  that  they  order  us  to 
enter;  it  is  there  that  we  slmlt  hnd  everytliing.  .  * 

**  But,  says  some  one,  I  cannot,  in  any  way,  love  my  ene- 
mies. God  tells  thee  in  the  scriptures  tiiat  thou  const ;  and 
thou  answered  tliat  thou  canst  not.  Now,  look ;  should  we 
believe  God  or  thee  1  .  .  How  then  ?  So  many  men,  so  many 
women,  so  many  chiUlren,  so  many  delicate  young  girls 
have  supported  with  a  tirm  heart,  for  the  love  of  Chnst,  the 
Qames,  the  sword,  wild  boasts ;  and  we  cannot  support  the 
insults  of  some  foolish  persons  !  and  for  some  [>etty  ills  which 
the  wickedness  of  men  has  done  us,  we  pursue  against  them 
to  their  death  the  vengeance  of  our  injuries.  Truly,  I  know 
not  with  what  face  and  with  what  conscience  we  dare  ask  tc 
share  eternal  beatitude  with  the  saints,  we  who  cannot  follow 
their  example  even  in  the  slightest  things."* 

This  is  not  devoid  of  energy  ;  the  feeling  of  it  is  lively,  the 
turns  picturesque  ;  it  almost  amounts  to  elcxjucncc. 

ilere  is  a  passage  wiiich  is  even  more  touching.  It  it 
Joubtful  whether  the  sermon  from  which  I  borrow  it  is  by 
daint  Cesaire.     It  contains  some  almost  verbal  i'nitatlons  frmii 
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the  eastern  futliera,  especially  Eiuebius  and  Saint  Gregofy . 
but  this  nmttors  little ;  it  is  certitiuly  by  some  preacher  ofthr 
time,  and  characterizes  it  as  well  as  that  which  I  have  jual 
cited.  It  was  preached  on  Easter-day  ;  it  celebrates  Chriat^s 
descent  into  helt,  and  hia  resurrectioo : 

"  Behold,"  says  the  preacher,  **  you  have  beard  what  was 
done  of  his  own  free  will  by  our  Saviour,  tho  Lord  af  Ven- 
geance. When,  like  a  conqueror,  burning  and  terrible,  he 
reached  tho  countries  of  tho  kingdom  of  darkness,  at  the  Bight 
of  him  the  impious  legions  of  hell»  nflTrighled  and  trembliny, 
began  to  ask  each  other,  snying: — •  What  is  this  terrible  figure 
resplendent  with  tho  whitene-ss  of  snow  f  Never  has  our 
Tartarus  received  hia  like ;  never  hus  the  worid  cost  into  ooi 
caverns  any  one  resembling  him ;  thij  is  an  invader,  not  a 
debtor  ;  he  exacts,  he  does  not  ask  ;  we  see  u  judge,  not  a  sup- 
pliant ;  ho  comes  io  oommnnd,  not  to  succumb ;  to  take  away, 
not  to  remain.  Did  our  porters  sleep  when  this  iriumpher  at- 
tacked our  gates  ?  If  he  was  a  sinner,  he  would  not  be  so 
powerful ;  if  any  fault  sullied  hini,  he  would  not  illuminate 
our  Tartarus  with  such  brilliancy.  If  he  is  God,  wherefore 
has  he  come  ?  if  he  is  man,  how  has  he  dured  ?  If  ho  is 
God,  what  does  he  in  the  sepulchre  ?  if  he  is  man,  why  data 
ho  deliver  sinners  ?  whence  comes  he,  ho  dazzling,  so  power. 
fa\f  so  radiant,  so  terrible  ?  .  .  .  Who  is  he,  that  with  so  much 
intrepidity  he  oversteps  our  frontiers,  and  thut  not  only  lie 
docs  not  bear  our  punishments,  hut  that  he  delivers  othera 
from  our  chains?  Should  not  this  be  he  by  whose  death  our 
prince  lately  said  we  should  gain  the  empire  over  the  whole 
universe?  But  if  this  bo  he,  the  hope  of  our  prince  has  de- 
ceived him ;  where  he  thought  to  conquer,  he  has  been  oon- 
3uerod  and  thrown  down.  O,  our  prince,  what  hast  thou 
one,  what  hast  thou  wished  to  do  ?  Heboid  him  who.  by  hia 
splendor,  has  dissipated  Ihy  darkness;  lie  has  ovenhrovn 
thy  dungeons,  bn>ken  Ihy  chains,  delivered  thy  captives,  and 
changed  their  sorrow  into  joy.  Behold  those  who  were  ac- 
customed to  groan  under  onr  torments  insult  us  because  of 
the  salvation  which  tlicy  have  received  ;  onJ  not  only  do 
they  not  fear  us,  but  they  even  menace  us.  Have  any  seen 
hitherto  the  dead  become  proud,  the  captives  rejoice  ?  Why 
hast  thou  desired  to  lead  hither  him  whose  coming  has  called 
back  joy  to  those  who  lute  were  in  despair  ?  We  no  longer 
hear  their  accustomed  cries,  none  of  their  groans  reaound. 
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Surbly,  even  were  you  to  find  such  a  passage  in  ParadUi 
Lostj  you  would  not  bo  astonished,  for  this  discourse  is  not  un- 
worthy  of  the  hell  of  Milton. 

It  is  not,  however  (and  this  is  a  good  reason  for  not  attribul- 
ing  it  to  him),  in  the  general  tone  of  the  preaching  of  Saint 
Cesaire,  This  b  in  general  more  simple,  less  anient ;  it  ad- 
dresses itiflf  to  the  common  incidf^nts  of  life,  to  the  nnlwral 
feeUngs  of  the  soul.  There  reigns  in  it  a  mild  kindness  to- 
wards a  genuine  intimacy  witli  the  population  to  whom  the 
preacher  addresses  himself;  he  not  only  ,speak3  a-language 
suited  to  his  auditors,  the  language  which  he  believes  best 
calculated  to  act  upon  them  ;  but  he  pays  attention  to  the  ef- 
fect of  his  words ;  he  wishes  to  take  from  them  anything 
which  they  may  poasesa  Hkely  to  wound, — all  hiticrness ;  he 
in  a  manner  claims  indulgence  for  his  severity. 

"  When  I  make  those  reflections,  I  fear  that  some  will  rather 
be  irritated  against  us  than  against  themselves ;  our  discourse 
is  offered  to  your  charity  as  a  mirror;  and  ns  a  matron,  when 
she  regards  herself  in  her  mirror,  corrects  what  she  sees  de- 
fective in  her  person,  and  does  not  break  the  mirror;  so, 
when  any  one  shall  recognize  his  deformity  in  a  discourse,  it 
is  just  tliat  he  sliould  rather  correct  himself  than  be  irritated 
against  the  preacher  as  against  a  mirror.  Those  who  receive 
a  wound  are  more  disposed  to  nurse  it  than  to  irritate  them- 
selves against  the  remedies ;  let  no  persons  irritate  them- 
selves against  spiritual  remedies  ;  let  each  receive,  not  only  pa- 
tiently, but  with  a  good  heart,  what  is  said  to  him  with  a  good 
heart.  It  is  well  known  that  he  who  receives  in  a  good  spirit 
a  salutary  correction,  already  avoids  evil ;  he  who  is  dis- 
pleased with  his  faults,  begins  to  have  an  inclination  for  what 
18  good,  and  in  proportion  as  he  departs  from  vice,  he  approach- 
es  virtue."' 

Ho  pushej?  his  solicitude  so  far  ns  to  desire  that  his  audi. 
tors  should  interrogate  him,  and  cater  into  conversation  witli 
him. 

**  It  was  a  cause  of  great  joy  to  him,"  say  his  biographers, 
"  when  men  induced  him  to  explain  any  obscure  point ;  and 
he  himself  frequently  excited  us  to  it,  by  saying  to  us — '  I 
■now  that  you  do  not  understand  all  that  we  say ;  why  do 
you  not  interrogate  us,  to  the  end  that  you  may  be  able  to 
comprehend  ?     The  cows  do  not  always  run  to  the  calves — 
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oAcQ|  even  iho  culvea  run  (o  the  dows,  Uiut  tlicy  may  uppcase 
their  Lunger  at  the  dugs  of  their  mother.  You  titkoultj  act  in 
precisely  (ho  samo  manner,  so  that  by  interrogatmg  us,  you 
may  seek  Ihc  means  of  extracting  the  spiritual  bonoy  for 
yourselves.' '" 

One  can  scarcely  suppose  but  tiiat  such  language  would 
exercise  greul  iuHuence  over  the  miuss  of  the  people  ;  Uiat  of 
Saint  Cesaire  was  great  indeed^  and  everything  attests  that 
few  bishops  possessed  tlic  soul  of  their  auditors  as  he  did. 

1  pass  .to  a  preaching  of  another  kind,  less  regular,  lea 
wise,  but  not  less  powerful — to  that  of  Uu)  missionoriofi.  1 
have  named  Saint  Colombnn  as  the  type  of  this  class  of  men. 
ilo  was  born  in  540,  not  in  Gaul,  but  in  Ireland,  in  the  pro. 
vince  of  Lelnster ;  he  jjrosecuted  his  ecclesiastical  studies, 
and  became  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  [Anchor,  situated  in 
the  North  of  Ireland^  in  Ulster.  What  he  had  to  do  as  n 
comnian  monk,  and  in  Ireland,  did  not  sati^ify  his  activity ; 
fiad  in  5d5,  already  forty-five  years  of  age,  he  paascJ  into 
Prance  with  twelve  uionks  of  hU  monastery,  with  tlie  sole 
aim  of  visiting  it  and  prcucbing  there.  He  preached,  iudoed^ 
while  travelling  from  west  to  east,  with  enormous  success^ 
auracting  everywhere  the  concourse  of  the  people,  and  the 
attention  of  the  great.  A  short  time  afler  his  urrivuJ  ia  Bur- 
gundy, the  kingf  Goniran,  implored  him  to  remain  there,  tie 
establi-shed  him.Helf  amidst  ihc  mounf-ains  of  Vosges,  and  there 
founded  a  monastery.  At  tliu  end  of  a  very  short  period,  in 
590,  the  increasing  iimuber  of  bis  dij^ciplos,  and  the  aliluenca 
of  people)  obliged  him  to  seek  a  ntore  extensive  and  more  ac- 
cessible place  ;  he  descended  to  the  foot  of  the  mouutaius, 
and  there  founded  the  monastery  of  Lvixeuil,  whicli  soon  bc- 
cama  very  considerablo.  The  successes  of  Saint  Culomban 
were  less  peaceable  than  that  of  Saint  Cesaire-^tticy  were 
accompanied  by  resistance  and  trouble  ;  he  preached  the 
rcibrmotion  of  manners,  the  zeal  of  faith,  witho'it  caring  for 
any  consideration  or  circumstance,  fulling  out  with  princes, 
with  bishops,  casting  the  divine  lire  on  all  sides  without 
troubling  himself  about  the  conflagration.  Accordingly,  hid 
mflucnce,  wliich  he  exercised  with  a  good  intention,  was  un. 
certain,  unequal,  and  incessantly  disturbed.     In  002,  be  gol 
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into  a  quarrel  with  the  neighboring  bishops,  about  the  day  of 
the  celebration  of  Easter,  and  not  choosing  lo  yield  anything 
to  the  local  customs,  he  made  enemies  of  them.  About  609, 
a  violent  storm  was  raised  against  him  at  the  court  of  the 
King  of  Burgundy,  Theodoric  II.,  and,  with  his  accustomed 
energy,  he  preferred  to  abandon  his  monastery  rather  than 
yield  for  an  instant.  Fredfegaire  has  occuralely  preserved 
the  account  of  this  contest ;  I  will  read  it  entire :  the  cha- 
racter and  the  situation  of  the  missionary  are  strongly  shown 
in  it; — 

"The  fourth  year  of  the  rtign  of  Thcot!onc,  the  reputa- 
tion of  Saint  Colomban  increased  in  the  ciifea  and  in  all  the 
provinces  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  He  was  so  much  celebrated 
and  venerated  by  all,  that  king  Theodoric  often  visited  him 
at  Luxeuil,  to  ask  with  humility  the  favor  of  his  prayers.  As 
he  went  there  very  often,  the  man  of  God  began  to  rebuke 
him,  asking  him  why  he  gave  himself  up  to  adultery  with 
concubines,  rather  llian  enjoying  the  sweetness  of  a  legiti- 
mate marriage,  so  that  the  royal  race  might  proceed  from  an 
honorable  queen,  and  not  from  an  evil  place.  As  already  the 
king  obeyed  the  word  of  the  man  of  God,  and  promised  to 
abstain  from  all  illicit  things,  the  old  serpent  glided  into  the 
soul  of  his  grandmother  Brunehault,  who  was  a  second  Jeze- 
bel, and  excited  her  against  the  Biiirit  of  God  with  the  sting 
of  pride.  Seeing  Theodoric  obey  the  mnn  of  God,  she  feared 
that  if  her  son,  slighting  the  concubines,  put  a  queen  at  the 
head  of  the  court,  she  would  see  herself,  by  tliis  event,  re- 
trenched of  a  part  of  her  dignity  and  honors.  It  happened 
one  day  that  Colomban  visited  the  court  of  Bnmrhnult,  which 
was  then  in  the  domain  of  Bouruhercsse.'  The  quetn  hav- 
ing seen  him  enter  the  court,  led  lo  him  the  sons  that  Theo. 
doric  had  had  by  his  adulteries.  Having  looked  at  them,  the 
saint  asked  what  they  wanted  with  him.  Brunehault  said  to 
him — '*  These  are  the  sons  of  the  king — give  them  the  favor 
of  thy  benediction.'  Colomban  said  to  her — *  Ktinw  that 
they  will  never  bear  the  royal  sceptre,  for  they  have  come 
from  an  ill  place.'  She,  in  a  fury,  ordered  the  children  to 
retire.  The  man  of  God  having  left  the  court  of  the  queen, 
at  the  moment  that  he  passed  the  threshold  a  terrible  noise 
from  above  was  heard,  but  did  not  repress  the  fury  of  thtij 
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miserable  woman,  who  prepared  to  set  siiares  for  him.  •  .^Mi 
Coloriiboi),  seeing  ihe  royal  anger  raised  agaiaet  him,  promptly 
repaired  to  the  court,  to  repress  by  hia  admonitions  this  uiu 
worthy  rancor.  The  kin^  was  then  at  Epoisse,  his  oouolry 
house.  Colomban  arrived  as  tiie  sua  went  down ;  they  bju 
nounccd  to  the  king  that  the  man  ot*  God  was  there,  aod  that 
he  was  not  willing  to  enter  into  the  house  of  the  king.  Then 
Theodoric  said,  that  ho  had  rather  properly  honor  the  man  of 
God  than  provoke  tlie  anger  uf  tlie  Lord  by  ofiending  une  cf 
his  servants;  he  therelnre  ordered  his  people  to  prepare 
everything  with  royal  pomp^  and  to  go  to  the  servant  of  God. 
They  ran,  therefore,  and  according  to  tlie  order  of  the  kin^ 
offered  their  presents.  Colomban,  seeing  tlial  they  prcaenteQ 
him  dishes  and  cups  with  royal  splendor,  asked  what  they 
wanted.  They  said  to  him — '  This  is  what  the  king  seotk 
thee.'  But,  driving  th^m  back  with  malediction,  ho  onswefed 
— '  It  is  written,  tiie  Most  High  rejcctelh  tiuj  gifts  of  lb* 
wicked  ;  it  is  not  fit  that  the  lips  of  tJie  servants  of  God 
should  be  soiled  with  his  meat — of  his  who  interdicts  tlteir 
entry,  not  only  into  his  dwelling,  but  that  of  otliers.'  Al 
these  words,  llie  vases  fell  to  pieces,  the  wine  and  the  beer 
ran  over  the  ground,  and  cveryilung  was  scattered  about. 
Some  servants,  tcrriiied,  went  to  tell  the  king  what  had  hap- 
pened. He,  seized  with  fright,  repaired  at  break  of  day  with 
his  grandmother  to  the  man  of  God  ;  they  implored  htm  to 
pardon  llicm  for  what  they  had  done,  and  promised  lo  correct 
themselves  in  future.  Colomban  was  appeased,  and  returned 
to  the  monastery.  But  they  did  not  long  obeorvc  their  pro- 
mises ;  their  nuscrable  sins  recommenced,  and  the  king  gave 
himself  up  to  his  usual  adulteries.  At  the  news  of  iliis,  Co- 
lomban sent  him  a  letter  full  of  rcproacliea,  meuocijig  hin- 
with  excommunication  if  he  would  not  correct  himself. 
Brunehanit,  again  eiiragfd,  excited  the  mind  of  the  king 
against  Colomban,  and  strove  to  deprive  him  of  all  his  power  ; 
she  prayed  all  the  lords  and  ^reul  men  of  the  court  to  animato 
the  king  against  die  man  of  God ;  she  also  dared  to  solicit  the 
bishops,  in  order  that  they  might  raise  suspicions  concerning 
his  religion,  and  blauie  tlte  rule  which  he  im()osed  upon  hi« 
monks.  The  courtiers,  obeying  tho  discourse  of  this  misera- 
ble queen,  excited  the  mind  of  the  king  against  the  saint  of 
God,  and  persuaded  him  to  cause  him  to  come  and  prove  his 
religion.  The  king  hurried  away,  sought  the  man  of  God  at 
Luxeuil,  and  asked  birr)  why  he  deviated  from  the  custome 
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of  other  bishops,  nnd  also  ^vny  the  interior  of  the  monastery 
was  not  open  to  all  Cliristians.  Colomban,  with  a  haughty 
soul  and  full  of  courage,  answered  the  king  that  it  was  not 
customary  to  open  the  entrance  of  the  dwelling-place  of  (he 
servants  of  God  to  secular  men  and  strangers  to  rellpon,  bat 
that  he  had  places  prepared  and  dnsiined  to  receive  all  {guests. 
The  king  said  to  him — *lf  tlioii  desire  to  acquire  the  gifts  of 
our  bounty  and  the  help  of  our  protection,  thou  must  allow 
every  one  to  enter  into  all  parts  of  ihy  monastery.'  The 
mftn  of  God  answered — *  If  thou  wouldst  violate  what  has 
hitherto  been  subject  to  the  rigor  of  mir  rules,  and  if  thou  art 
come  here  to  destroy  the  retreats  of  tlic  servants  of  God,  and 
overthrow  the  rules  of  discipline,  know  that  thy  empire  shall 
crumble  to  the  ground,  and  that  thou  shalt  perish  with  all  thy 
royal  race  ;*  which  the  event  afterwanls  confirmed.  Already, 
with  a  nush  step,  the  king  had  penetrated  into  the  refectory  ; 
terrified  at  these  words,  he  quickly  returned.  He  was  then 
assailed  with  the  warm  reproaches  of  the  man  of  God,  to 
whom  Theodoric  said  :  *  Thou  hopest  I  shall  give  thee  the 
crown  of  a  martyr ;  know  that  I  am  not  sufficiently  foolish 
to  ooinmit  so  great  a  crime.  Return  to  a  view  of  things 
which  will  be  far  more  profitable  for  thee,  and  let  him  who 
has  renounced  the  manners  of  secular  men  resume  the  path 
he  has  quitted.'  The  courtiers  all  cried,  with  one  voice,  that 
they  could  not  tolemre  in  that  place  a  man  who  would  not 
associate  with  all.  But  Colomban  »aid  that  he  would  not  go 
beyond  the  boundory  of  the  monastery,  unless  taken  away 
by  force.  The  king  then  departed,  leaving  a  certain  loitl 
named  Bandulf,  who  immediately  drove  the  saint  of  God 
from  the  monastery,  and  conducted  him  in  exile  to  the  town 
of  BesanQon,  until  ihe  king  should  decide  upon  the  sentence 
which  it  might  please  him  to  pass." 

The  struggle  was  prolonged  for  some  time  ;  the  missionary 
was  finally  obliged  to  quit  Burgundy.  Theodoric  had  him 
conducted  to  Nantps,  where  he  attempted  to  embark  in  order 
to  return  to  Ireland  ;  an  unknown  circumstance,  of  which  his 
biographers  have  made  a  miracle,  prevented  him  crossing  the 
sea  ;  he  resumed  the  route  of  the  countrios  of  the  east,  and 
established  himself  in  the  states  of  Teodebert,  brother  of 
Theodoric,  in  Switzerland,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Zu- 
rich  ;  then  on  Ihe  lake  of  Constance,  and  finally  on  the  lake 
of  Geneva.  New  troubles  drove  him  from  this  abode ;  he 
pasied  into  Italy,  and  there  founded,  in  612,  the  monastery 
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of  Bobbio,  where  he  died  on  the  21st  of  November,  615,  an 
object  of  veneration  to  all  tlie  people  among  whom  he  had 
brought  his  tempestuous  activity. 

It  is  sliown  in  his  eloquence  :  few  nu>numeiits  of  it  remain 
to  us ;  such  preaching  was  far  more  improvised,  far  nK>ro 
fugitive,  than  that  of  a  bishop.  Belonging  to  Saint  Colomban 
we  have  only  the  rule  which  he  instituted  for  his  monastery, 
some  letters,  some  poetical  fnigmcnts,  and  sixteen  DircciiamM^ 
which  are  really  sermons,  prcaclied  either  during  some 
mission,  or  in  tiie  interior  of  bis  monastery.  The  character  of 
thorn  is  entirely  ditierent  from  that  of  the  sermons  of  Saint 
Cesairo;  there  is  much  less  mind  and  reason  in  them  ;  a  less 
line  and  varied  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  the  different 
situations  of  life,  lees  care  taken  to  model  the  religious  in- 
struction upon  she  wants  and  capacities  of  the  auditors.  Bui 
on  the  other  hand,  the  flights  of  imagination,  tlie  pious  Irans- 
]>ortS)  the  rigorous  application  uf  principles,  tlie  warfare 
declared  against  all  vain  or  hypocritical  comprorriise,  give  to 
the  words  of  the  orator  tliat  passionate  authority  which  does  not 
always  and  surely  reform  the  soul  ui  his  auditors,  but  which 
dominates  over  ifiem,  and,  for  some  time  at  lea.st,  sovereignly 
disposes  of  their  conduct  and  tlieir  life.  1  shall  cite  but  one 
passage  from  them,  so  much  the  more  remarkable,  as  be'tog 
what  one  would  least  oxpcct  to  tind  there.  It  was  the  age 
when  fasts,  mortificalions,  austerities  of  all  kinds  were  mulli- 
plicd  in  the  interior  of  monasteries,  and  Saint  Colomban 
recommends  them,  like  others;  but,  in  tlio  sincerity  of  his 
enthusiasm,  Ite  soon  perceived  that  neillicr  sanctity  uur  ^ih 
existed  therein,  and  he  uLtacked  tliu  errors  uf  the  monastical 
rigors,  in  tlie  same  way  that  he  hud  attacked  the  baseness  of 
worldly  effeminacy  : 

"  Do  not  suppose,"  says  Ike,  "  that  it  sutRces  fur  oc  to 
fatigue  the  dust  of  our  body  with  fasls  and  vigils,  if  we  do 
not  also  reform  our  manners.  ...  To  mortify  the  fleali,  if  the 
Boul  fructifies  not,  is  to  labor  incessantly  at  the  earth  without 
making  it  produce  any  harvest ;  it  is  to  construct  a  statue  ol 
gold  outside,  and  of  mud  within.  To  what  purpose  we-re  it 
to  go  far  abroad  to  make  war,  if  the  interior  bo  lefl  a  prey  to 
ruin?  What  would  be  eaid  of  the  man  who  should  dig  all 
round  his  vineyard  and  leave  it  inside  full  of  brambles  and 
hashes?. ...  A  religion  consisting  merely  of  gestures  and  move- 
ments of  the  body  is  vain  ;  the  sufTcring  of  the  body  alone  is 
vaia  I  the  care  which  a  man  takes  of  lus  exterior  ia  vain,  if 
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lie  does  not  qIko  watch  and  tnkc  care  of  his  sou!.  True 
piety  rfisides  in  the  hamility,  not  of  the  body,  but  of  the 
heart.  To  what  purpose  are  those  combats,  which  are  fought 
with  the  passions  by  the  servant,  when  these  live  hi   peace 

with  the  master  ? It  does  not  suffice  any  more  to  hear 

speak  of  the  virtues,  or  to  read  of  them Is  it  by  words 

alone  that  a  man  clrnnses  his  house  of  fiUh  ?  Is  it  without 
labor  and  without  sweat  that  a  dai.y  work  can  be  accomplish- 
ed ?  ...  .  Therefore  strengthen  yourself,  and  cease  not  lo 
combat ;  no  one  obtains  the  crown,  unless  he  has  courageous- 
ly fought."' 

We  do  not  find  many  passages  in  the  Instructions  of  Saint 
Colomban,  so  simple  as  this.  The  transports  of  imagination 
are  there  always  mixed  with  subtlety  of  mind  ;  still  the  founda- 
tion is  often  energetic  and  original. 

Compare  this  sacred  eloquence  of  the  sixth  century  with 
the  eloquence  of  the  mo<lern  pulpit,  even  in  its  finest  period  ; 
at  the  seventeenth  ceniur}%  Jur  example.  I  said  but  now 
Ihut  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  century,  the  characteristic  of 
literature  was  that  of  ceasing  to  bo  literature,  thut  it  hod 
become  an  action,  a  power ;  that  in  writing,  in  speaking,  men 
only  concerned  tlieniselves  with  positive  and  immediate  re- 
sults ;  thnt  they  sought  neither  science  nor  intellectual  plea- 
sures, and  that,  for  this  reason,  the  epoch  produced  scarcely 
anything  but  sormotis,  or  works  analogous  to  them.  This  fact, 
which  is  shown  in  the  general  literature,  is  imprinted  on  the 
cermons  thi^mselves.  Open  those  of  nioiiern  times,  they  Iiave 
evidently  a  charaelur  more  literary  than  practical  ;  the  orator 
aspires  far  more  to  beauty  of  language,  lo  the  intellectual 
satisfaction  of  his  auditors^  than  to  influence  them  to  the  bot- 
tom of  their  souls,  to  profiuce  real  elTects,  true  reformation, 
efHcacious  conversion.  There  is  nothing  of  this  kind,  no. 
thing  literary,  in  the  sermons  which  I  have  just  spoken  of; 
no  anxiety  about  speaking  well,  about  artistically  combining 
images,  ideas  ;  the  orator  goes  to  the  facts  ;  he  desires  to  act : 
he  turns  and  returns  in  the  same  circle  ;  he  fears  not  repeti- 
tions,  familiarity,  or  even  vulgarity  ;  he  speaks  briefly,  but  he 
begins  again  each  morning.  It  is  not  sacred  eloquence,  it  is 
religious  power. 

1  here  was  at  this  epoch  a  literature  which  has  not  been 
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rernarkablei  a  veritable  literature,  essentially  disinterested. 
which  had  scarcely  any  other  end  in  view  but  that  of  pro- 
curing intellectual,  moral  pleasure  to  the  public ;  1  mean  tlie 
lives  of  the  saints,  the  legends.  They  have  not  been  intro. 
duced  into  the  literary  history  of  this  epoch  :  they  are,  how. 
ever,  its  true,  its  only  literature,  for  they  are  tiie  ouiy  works 
which  had  the  pleasures  of  the  iinaginalion  for  their  object. 
\fter  the  battle  of  Troy,  almost  every  town  in  Greece  had 
poets  who  collected  the  traditions  and  adventures  of  the  he- 
rocs,  and  made  a  diversion  of  tlicm  for  tbo  public,  u  national 
diversion.  At  the  epoch  which  occupies  us,  the  lives  of  the 
saints  played  the  same  part  for  the  Christians.  There  were 
men  who  occupied  themselve^s  in  collecting  them,  writing 
them,  and  recounting  them  for  the  edification,  no  doubt,  but 
more  especially  ibr  the  intellectual  pleasure  of  the  Christians. 
That  is  the  literature  of  the  time,  properly  so  called.  In  our 
next  lecture,  I  shall  lay  some  of  those  bcforo  you,  as  well  as 
some  monuments  of  profane  literature,  which  we  Ukewiss 
meet  there. 
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SEVENTEENTH  LECTURE. 


i'tolace  of  the  0/d  Mortaiiiy  of  Waller  ScoU— Robert  Palleraun— Pre- 
face of  the  VU  de  Saint  Marceltuit  bishop  of  Embrun,  wrUtea  at 
the  commencetnent  of  the  sixth  centur)' — Saint  Ceran,  bishop  of 
Paris — Eft^erncss  of  the  Christiana  of  these  times  to  coUect  tho  trft* 
ditions  ana  monumcnti  of  the  life  of  thu  sainU  and  mul/rif— Stain* 
tics  of  this  branch  of  sacrod  literature— Collectiou  cf  the  HoUaodiflti 
— Cause  of  the  number  and  popularity  of  Ic^emlj — They  almost 
alone  satisfy  at  thi'a  epoch— 1.  The  wants  of  u\c  moral  nature  of 
mao^Examples  :  Life  of  Saint  Baron,  of  Saint  W&ndre{?i^lufl,  of 
Saint  Valery— '2.  The  wants  of  physical  nature-^ExampIev:  Life  uf 
St.  Germain  of  Porla,  ofSaiut  Waudrcgl^iilus,  of  Saint  Rusticulus^  of 
Saint  Sulpicius  of  Bourifea— 3.  The  wofibt  of  the  tmaginatiou — Ex- 
nmples:  Life  of  Snint  S'.*ine,  of  Siunt  Austregesilus— Literary  d«-' 
fccts  and  merits  of  lcgcn<U.  ' 

IlKADirfO  the  Furitana  oi'  Walter  Scott  is  a  preface  which 
IIju  French  traimlaturs  \m\*^  uniiUe<tf  f  know  not  why,  and 
Axim  which  I  lake  ihe  following  details  : 

*'  The  lornbs  of  the  puritan  martyrs,  scatlcrcil  in  large 
numbers,  especially  in  .some  counties  of  SucjIIbikJ,  arc  still 
objects  for  the  respect  and  Hevotion  of  their  partisans.  It  is 
sixty  years  ago  that  a  man  living  in  the  county  of  Dumfries, 
named  Robert  Patterson,  a  dc!K;etiduDt,  it  was  supposed,  of 
one  of  the  viclima  of  the  persecution,  quitted  hi<i  house  and 
small  inheritance,  in  order  to  devote  hirus^'ir  to  tlie  task  of 
keejjitif];  Ineso  modest  tombs  in  repair.  .  .  .  lie  contrived  In 
discover  them  in  tho  most  secrnt  places,  in  the  m(»unuiins  and 
rocks  where  tho  insurKont  puritans  had  taken  rr-fu^re,  ami 
where,  often  surprised  by  (roups,  thi-y  perished  swon!  in  hand, 
or  were  shot  after  the  combat.  Ho  freed  tho  funrrnl  stone 
from  the  moss  which  covered  it,  he  renewed  the  fialf  effaced 
inscription  where  the  pious  friends  of  the  dead  had  expressed, 
in  scriptural  style,  both  the  celestial  joys  which  nwnited  him, 
and  the  malediction  which  should  for  ever  pursue  his  mur- 
derers. Every  year  he  visited  all  the  tombs  :  no  season 
stopped  him  ;  he  begged  not,  nor  luid  he  any  need  so  to  do  ; 
hoepilality  was  always  assured  him  in  the  families  of  the  mar. 
tyrs  or  xealots  of  the  sect.  For  nearly  thirty  years  he  conti- 
nued  this  painfu'  oilj^rimas^e  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  more  than 
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twenty-five  years  since  he  was  found  exhausted  with  fati^f 
and  breatliing  his  last  sigh  upon  the  high  rood,  near  Lockcriiy ; 
by  bis  side  was  his  old  white  horsct  the  companion  of  his  'b- 
bors.  In  many  parts  of  Scotland,  Robert  Patterson  b  still 
remembered,  and  the  people,  ignorant  of  his  real  n&mc, 
designated  him,  from  the  employment  to  which  he  devoted  his 
life,  by  that  of  Oid  Mortality  (man  of  the  dead  of  olden 
times).'" 

1  go  back  from  the  cightecnlh  to  tlie  sixth  cpoiury,  and  1 
feud  at  the  head  of  the  Life  rf  Saint  MarcelUrij  bishop  o'' 
Enibrun,  this  little  prologue  : 

"  By  the  kiunty  of  Christ,  the  combats  of  the  illustriou-s 
martyrs,  and  the  praises  of  the  blessed  confessors,  have  filled 
the  world  to  such  a  degree,  that  almost  every  town  may  boast 
of  having  as  patrons  martyrs  born  within  its  bosom.  Hence 
it  happens,  that  the  more  they  write  and  propagate  ll^e  iaesi- 
limable  recompense  which  tiiey  received  for  their  virtues,  the 
more  will  the  gratitude  of  the  faithful  increase.  According. 
ly,  1  find  my  pleasure  in  seeking  everywhere  the  palms  of 
these  glorious  clmmpions  ;  and  while  travelling  with  this  view, 
1  arrived  at  the  city  of  Embrun.  There  1  found  tliai  a  man, 
long  since  sleeping  with  the  Lord,  still  performs  signal  mim. 

cles -  1  asked,  curiously,  what  had  been  the  kind  of 

life  of  tliis  holy  man  from  his  infancy,  what  was  his  country, 
by  what  proofs  and  by  what  mar%-eU  of  virtue  he  had  been 
raised  to  the  sublime  charge  of  iiontilT;  and  all  declared  with 
one  voice  what  I  have  here  commillcil  to  writing.  Met\  even 
whose  age  has  been  prolonged  to  a  very  late  period,  and  sonit? 
of  whom  have  attained  ninety,  and  even  a  hundred  years, 
have  given  me  unanimous  answers  concerning  the  holy  pon. 
tiff.  ...  I  wish,  therefore,  to  transmit  his  memory  to  future 
ages,  ullhuugh  1  feel  my  weakness  succumb  under  such  a 
burden."' 

Behold  the  Robert  Patterson  of  the  sixth  century  :  this  on 
known  man  performed  the  sarno  travels,  and  fulfilled  almost 
the  same  office  for  the  Christian  heroes  of  this  epoch,  as  Oid 
MorUdity  did  for  the  martyrs  of  Scotch  puritonisrn.  It  was  a 
taste,  a  general  need  of  the  age,  that  of  seeking  all  the  tradi- 
tions,  aT.  the  monuments  of  the  martyrs  and  saintB,  and  rmns. 


*  Vie  dt  Saint  MarteVin^  i  i  the«ff/a  Sanetitrum  ortho  BoUanditrtS. 
Wt'i  April,  vol.  ii.,  p.  731. 
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milling  them  to  posterity.  Saint  Ccraunc,  or  Ccraa  btsliop 
of  Paris  ul  the  beginning  of  the  Beventh  century,  likewise  de- 
voted his  life  to  tliis  task.  He  wrote  to  all  the  priests  whom 
he  thought  learned  in  thn  pious  traditions  of  ihoir  country, 
praying  them  to  collect  such  for  him:  we  know,  miioug 
others,  that  ho  addressed  himself  to  a  priest  of  iho  diocese  of 
Langres,  called  Warnacher,  and  that  this  latter  sent  him  the 
acts  of  three  sainted  brothers  of  one  birth,  Sjfeusippius,  Kleu- 
sippius,  and  Meleusinpius,  martyrized  in  that  diocese  shortly 
after  the  middl<»  of  rhe  second  century  ;  nnd  of  Saint  Didier, 
bishop  of  Langres,  who  underwent  the  same  fate  about  one 
hundred  years  later,  it  wi>uld  be  enHy  to  find  many  analo- 
gous facts  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  from  iho  fourth  to  the 
tenth  century. 

Thus  were  amasst'd  the  materials  of  the  collection  com- 
menced in  1043  by  Holland,  a  Jesuit  of  Belgium,  since  con- 
tinued by  many  other  scholars,  and  known  under  ihe  name 
of  Recueil  des  Boilandvftts.  All  monuments  relative  lo  the 
life  of  the  saints  are  thero  collected  and  classed  by  month  and 
day.  The  enterprise  was  interrupted  in  1794  by  the  Belgian 
revolution  ;  so  the  work  is  finished  only  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  die  year,  and  the  first  (burieen  days  of  the  month 
of  October.  The  end  of  October,  nnd  the  months  of  Nuvem- 
ber  and  December  ire  wanting  ;  but  the  materials  fi>r  them 
were  prepared:  they  have  been  found,  and  it  is  said  that  no 
lime  will  be  lost  in  publishing  them. 

In  its  actual  state,  this  collection  contains  53  volumes  folio, 
of  which  liic  followinK  is  the  distribution : — 


V..I*. 

January .     . 
February     . 
March    .     . 

.     .     2 

April 

May        .     . 

.      .      3 

June       .     . 

.     7 

Vol*. 

July 7 

August    ....  6 

September    ...  8 
October  (up  to  the 

fourteenth  day)  ,  6 


Would  you  have  ao  idea  of  Lho  number  of  lives  of  the 
^ints,  long  or  succinct,  contemporaneous  or  not,  which  fill 
these  53  volumes  ?  Here  is  tlio  list,  day  by  day,  of  those  of 
'he  njQUth  of  April : — 
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StAmta. 

Bftiat 

April!.    . 

.     40 

April  17.     .     . 

.      42 

3.    . 

.     .     41 

18.     . 

.     46 

3.     . 

.     26 

19.     . 

.     38 

4.     . 

,     26 

20.     .     . 

.     57 

5      . 

.    ao 

21.     . 

.     24 

6.     . 

.     .     55 

22.     . 

.     62 

7.     . 

.     .     35 

23.     . 

.     42 

8.     . 

.     .     25 

24.     , 

.     74 

9.     . 

.     .     39 

25.     . 

.     30 

10.     . 

.     30 

26.     . 

48 

11.     . 

.     .     39 

27.     . 

.     56 

12.     . 

.     .   141 

29.     . 

45 

18.     . 

.     .     39 

29.     . 

.     .     58 

14.     . 

.     .     46 

30.     . 

.     .  126 

15.     , 

.     .     41 

16.     . 

.     .     81 

1472 

1  have  not  made  the  calculaiioa  for  the  fifiy-thrcc  Yoluinca, 
but  iicoorditig  to  tliis  amount  of  orio  month,  and  judging  by 
approximation,  ibey  contain  more  Uiun  ii5,000  livus  of  saints. 
I  must  a'ld  tlint  many,  doubtless,  have  been  lost,  and  that 
many  others  still  remain  unpublished  in  the  libraries.  Tbia 
fiimple  statistic  shows  you  tiie  extent  of  tJiis  literature,  aud 
what  prodigious  activity  of  mind  it  presupposes  in  ihc  sphere 
of  which  it  is  the  object. 

Such  on  activity,  such  a  fertility,  surely  did  not  proceed 
from  the  mere  fancy  of  the  authors ;  there  were  general  and 
powerful  causes  for  it.  It  is  customary  to  sec  them  only  in 
iho  religious  doctrines  of  this  epoch,  iu  the  zeal  which  they 
inspired:  assuredly,  they  conspired  thereto;  and  nothing  of 
the  kind  was  done  without  thoir  influence;  still  thoy  did  not 
do  all.  In  other  times,  also,  those  doctrines  were  difiuM>d, 
were  energetic  without  producing  iho  same  result.  U  was 
not  merely  to  fuith  and  to  religious  cxaltalioi  •  it  was  also, 
and  perhaps  more  especially,  to  the  moral  Btato  of  society  and 
of  man,  from  the  rif\h  to  ibu  tenth  century,  that  the  literature 
of  legends  owes  its  richness  and  popularity. 

You  know  the  character  of  the  epoch  which  we  have  just 
studied :  it  was  a  time  of  misery  and  extreme  disorder,  ono  of 
those  times  which  weigh,  in  somo  measure,  in  all  directions 
upon  mankind,  checking  and  destroying  it.  But  however 
bad  the  times  may  be,  whatever  may  be  the  external  circum. 
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duuiocs  which  oppress  human  nature,  there  is  an  energy,  an 
elasticity  in  it,  which  resists  their  empire ;  it  has  faculties, 
wants  which  make  their  way  through  all  obstacles ;  a  thousand 
causes  may  curb  them,  turn  them  from  their  natural  direc- 
'Jon,  suspend  or  divert  their  development  Tor  a  greater  or  lees 
length  of  litne;  nothing  can  abolish  them,  reduce  llicm  to  a 
state  of  complete  impotence:  they  seek  and  always  tioU  some 
issue,  some  satisfaction. 

It  was  the  merit  of  the  pious  legends  to  give  to  some  of  those 
powerful  instincts,  those  inviiiuiblo  wauls  of  the  human  soul, 
tliat  issue,  that  satisfaction,  which  all  elsewhere  refused  them. 

And  iirst  you  know  Vi  what  a  deplorable  state  Frankish* 
Gaul  had  arrived,  what  depravation  or  what  brutality  reigned 
lh*-"re.  The  view  of  the  dully  rtcurring  evciiLu  revolted  or 
suppressed  all  the  moral  inslincla  of  man;  everyihing  was 
abandoned  to  chuiice  or  to  furce  ;  we  scarcely  n)oel,  in  the 
interior  world,  with  that  empire  of  idea  of  duly,  that  re«|>ect 
ii>r  right,  which  is  the  fouutiulion  of  the  security  of  Hie  and 
the  repose  of  the  soul.  They  were  found  in  ihe  legends. 
Whoever  will  cast  a  glance,  uu  the  oim  hand,  u{>on  iho 
chronicles  of  civil  society,  on  the  other,  upon  the  lives  of  the 
saints, — whoever,  in  tlie  History  of  Clregory  of  Tours  alone 
will  compare  the  civil  traditions  and  Uie  religious  traditions, 
will  be  struck  with  their  dilTerence  ;  in  the  one,  morality 
nnly  appears,  eo  to  speak,  in  spite  of  mankind  and  without 
their  knowledge ;  interest  and  passions  alone  reign :  people 
are  plunged  into  their  chaos  and  darkness;  In  the  others, 
amidst  a  deluge  of  absurd  fables,  morality  bursts  forth  with  an 
immense  iafluence  ;  it  ts  seen,  it  is  felt  ;  this  sun  of  intellect 
yfiines  ujxjn  the  world  in  the  bosom  ofwhich  it  lives,  1  might 
refer  you  almost  indilfereutly  to  ail  the  legends  ;  you  wouhl 
everywhere  meet  with  the  fuel  I  poini  out.  Two  or  liirce  ex- 
amples will  make  it  fully  evident. 

JSaint  Bavon,  or  Bav,  hermit  and  patron  of  the  town  of 
Ghent,  who  died  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  bad  at 
first  led  a  worldly  life;  I  read  in  his  history,  written  by  a  co- 
temporary  : 

*'  One  day  he  saw  a  man  come  la  him,  whom  fnrnif^rly,  and 
while  he  still  led  a  worldly  life,  he  had  himself  auld.  At  this 
sight,  he  fell  into  a  violent  fit  of  despair  for  having  committed 
90  great  a  crime  towards  this  man  ;  and,  turning  towards 
him,  he  fell  upon  his  kneca,  saying,  *  It  is  I  by  whom  thou  wast 
•old,  lied  with  thongs ;  remember  not,   I  implore  thee,  (he 
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evil  that  I  have  done  to  thoe,  and  grant  ine  odd  prayer.  Strike 
my  body  with  rods,  shave  my  head  as  ihou  wouldsl  thai  of  ■ 
robber,  and  cast  mo  in  prison  as  I  deserve,  with  my  feet  and 
hands  tied  ;  may  be,  if  thou  doc;l  tliis,  the  Divine  mercy  will 
(jmnt  me  his  pardon.'  The  man  ....  says  that  he  dare  not 
do  such  a  thing  to  hia  master  ;  but  the  holy  man,  who  spoke 
oUxiucntly,  strove  to  induce  him  'o  do  wliui  he  oskcKl. 
Finally,  constrained,  and  despite  liim.stlf,  the  other,  overoome 
by  his  prayers,  did  a.s  ho  required  him  ;  he  tied  the  hands  of 
the  godly  man,  shaved  his  head,  tied  hits  feet  to  a  slick,  and 
conduoted  him  to  the  public  prison  ;  and  the.  hnly  man  re. 
inained  there  many  days,  deploring  day  and  night  those  acts 
of  a  worldly  life,  which  he  had  always  before  his  mind's  eye, 
as  a  heavy  burden."* 

The  exaggeration  of  these  details  is  of  little  importance  ; 
even  the  material  truth  of  the  history  is  of  little  ini{>ortanoc : 
it  was  written  at  the  beginning  of  llic  Hovexiih  c*»niury,  lo 
those  men  of  the  seventh  century  who  incessantly  had  under 
their  observation  servitude,  the  sale  of  slaves,  and  all  the 
iniquities,  nil  the  sufferincs,  which  ensued  from  tlieir  condi. 
tion.  You  can  understand  what  a  charm  this  simple  recital 
oossessed  for  theixi.  It  was  a  real  moral  relief,  n  protest 
arrainst  odious  und  jwwerful  facts,  a  weak  but  precioua  echo 
of  the  rights  of  liberty- 
Here  is  a  fact  of  another  nature  :  I  take  it  fi*mn  the  Life  of 
Saint  XVandregisiluSt  Abbot  of  I'ontenelkj  who  died  in'  66*7, 
and  who,  before  embracing  the  monostic  life,  had  been  cotmt 
of  the  palace  of  king  Dagobert : — 

"  While  he  still  led  a  lay  life,  as  he  was  travelling  one  day 
accompanied  by  his  people,  he  arrived  a!  a  certain  place  on 
his  road  ;  the  people  in  insurrection  abandoned  lliemselves  lo 
all  the  transports  of  fury  against  thn  holy  man  :  impelled  by 
a  barbarous  and  insrnsato  rage,  and  fallen  into  the  condition 
uf  beasts,  a  crowd  of  people  rushed  towards  liim,  and  much 
hlixid  would  have  been  shed,  if  his  intervention  and  the  power 
of  Christ  had  not  provided  a  remedy.  He  implored  the  succor 
of  Him  to  whom  it  is  said  ;  *  Thou  art  my  refuge  against  tri- 
bulations ;'  and  trusting  to  words  instead  of  his  sword,  he 
placed  himself  under  the  shieM  of  Divine  mercy.     Divine 


>  In  C53  or  657.     life  of  Saint  Bavon,  {  10,  Acta 

Bm  ,  vol   ii.,  p.  400. 
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Dclp  did  not  fail  him,  when  hunnan  help  was  wanting  ;  tliis 
crowd  of  madmen  stood  immoveable.  The  discourse  of  the 
holy  man  then  dispersed  and  saved  them  at  the  aamo  time ; 
ihey  came  in  fury,  and  they  retired  in  quiet!'" 

Would  you  suppose  that  at  this  epoch  it  would  have  occurred 
to  any  harbarian»  to  any  man  a  stranger  Lo  religious  ideaa, 
thus  to  manage  the  multitude,  to  employ  only  persuasion  and 
words,  in  order  to  appease  a  disturbance  i  It  is  very  probable 
that  he  would  have  had  immediate  recourse  to  force.  The 
rash  employment  of  force  was  repugnant  to  a  pious  man,  pre 
occupied  with  tho  idea  that  he  had  to  do  witfi  souls ;  instead 
of  physical  force,  lie  invoked  moral  force  ;  before  massacre, 
Se  tried  a  sermon. 

I  now  take  an  example  in  wliich  the  relations  of  men  shall 
be  nothing,  in  which  no  attempt  shall  Ik  made  to  substitute 
moral  for  physical  force,  nor  to  protest  against  social  iniquity ; 
in  which  there  is  no  question  concerning  anything  but  indi- 
vidual, private  sentiments,  of  the  internal  life  of  maiu  I  read 
in  the  life  of  Saint  Valcry,  who  died  in  622,  abbot  of  Saint 
Valery,  in  Picardy : 

"  As  this  godly  man  returned  on  foot  from  a  c<'rtain  place,** 
says  Cayeux,  "  to  his  monastery,  in  tho  winter  season,  it  hap- 
pened, by  reason  of  the  excessive  rigor  of  the  cold,  that  he 
stopped  to  warm  himself  in  the  dwelling  of  a  certain  [Miest. 
This  latter  and  l»is  companions,  who  should  have  treated  such 
a  guest  with  great  respect,  began,  on  the  contrary,  boldly  to 
hold  unsuitable  and  ill  discourse  with  the  judge  of  llie  place. 
Faithful  to  his  cusiorn  always  to  put  the  salutary  rejiKtiy  of 
the  Divine  won!  upon  corrupted  and  frightful  wounds,  he 
Attempted  to  check  ihom,  sayinj; .  *  My  sons,  have  you  ntM 
seen  in  the  Evangelist  that  at  tho  flay  of  judgniont  you  will 
have  to  account  for  every  idlu  word  ?*  But  ilw^y,  scorning 
his  admonition,  abandoned  themselves  more  and  more  to  grossi 
and  obscene  disuourse,  for  tlio  moulh  sfHiuks  from  the  ovnr- 
flowing  of  tho  heart.  As  Ibr  him,  he  said  :  '  I  desired,  by 
reason  of  the  cold,  to  warm  my  fatigued  body  a  little  at  youi 
fire  ;  but  your  guilty  discourse  forces  me  to  depart,  nil  frozen 
as  1  am.'     And  he  left  ttte  house."' 


*  Life  of  Saint  Wandregitiltu,  §  4,  in  the  Jcta  Stmct.  Ord.  S.  Ben. 
\u.   it.,  p.  t^ZiS. 

I  Life  of  Saint  Valery,  ^  35,  in  the  Mia  Sonet.  Ord.  S  i?c/i.,V(>| 
11.  p.  88. 
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or  a  surety  the  manners  and  language  of  ihe  men  of  tloe 
age  were  very  coarse,  diaorderiy,  impure  j  still,  dnubt.ft«B. 
respect,  a  taste  eTen  for  gmvitVi  for  purity,  both  in  thoughi 
and  word,  was  not  aljolialied  ;  and  when  They  found  nn  occ*. 
Bion,  many  among  thorn  certainly  took  pleasure  in  satisfying 
that  taste.  The  legends  alone  furnished  them  with  the  moans. 
There  was  presented  the  imnge  of  a  tnoral  Male,  highly  supfw 
rior,  in  every  respect,  to  that  of  the  externol  society,  of 
common  life ;  the  human  mind  might  ttiere  repoee,  relieved 
from  the  view  of  crimes  and  vices  which  assailed  it  on  all 
sides.  Perhaps  it  scarcely  itself  sought  this  -elief ;  1  doubt 
if  it  ever  made  account  of  it  ;  but,  when  it  came  upon  it,  it 
eagerly  enjoyed  it ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  was  the  first  and  most 
powerful  cause  of  the  popularity  of  this  literature. 

This  was  not  all :  it  also  answered  to  other  wants  of  our 
iiQlure,  to  those  wonts  of  affection,  of  sympathy,  which  pro- 
ceed, If  not  from  morality,  properly  so  called,  at  least  from 
moral  sensibility,  and  which  exercise  so  much  influence  over 
the  soul.  The  sensible  faculties  had  much  to  suffer  at  ilie 
epoch  which  occupies  us  ;  men  were  Imrd,  and  were  treated 
harshly ;  the  most  natural  sentiments,  kindness,  pity,  friend- 
ship, both  uf  family  and  of  choice,  took  but  a  weak  or  painful 
development.  Arul  yet  they  were  not  dead  in  the  heart  of 
man  :  they  often  sought  to  display  themselves  ;  and  tlie  sight 
of  their  presence,  of  their  power,  charmed  a  population  con- 
demned  to  so  little  enjoyment  of  them  in  real  life.  The 
legends  gave  them  this  spectacle ;  although  by  a  very  false 
idea,  in  my  opinion,  and  one  which  has  produced  deplorable 
extravagances,  the  religion  of  the  time  often  commanded  the 
sacrihce,  even  the  contempt  of  the  most  legilimnto  feolinga, 
etill  it  did  not  stifle,  it  did  nol  interdict  the  development  of 
liumnn  sensibility  ;  while  very  often  ill  directing  its  applica- 
tion, it  favored  rather  than  suppressed  its  exercise.  We  find, 
in  the  lives  of  the  saints,  more  benevolenoe,  more  te^dorn(^88 
of  heart,  a  larger  part  given  to  the  aflpctions,  than  in  any 
other  monument  of  this  epoch,  i  will  place  before  yousmie 
instances  ;  I  am  convince-l  you  will  ho  struck  with  the  der©- 
lopment  of  our  sensible  nature,  which  breaks  forth  amidst  tha 
theory  of  sacrifice  and  sclf-dcnial. 

The  ardent  zeal  of  Suinl  Germain,  bishop  of  Paris  in  the 
ost  half  of  the  sixth  century,'  for  the  redemption  of  davcs,  is 

Died  IB  576 
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suuwQ  by  every  one  ;  .many  pictures  have  iwrpoluated  it,  but 
ihe  touching  details  of  it  must  bo  read  in  his  lifa : 

<*  Were  evea  the  voioes  of  all  united  in  one,  you  could  nok 
say  iiow  prodigal  were  his  utins ;  often  oootenting  hitn£»ir 
with  a  tunic,  he  oorcred  aomo  poor  naked  object  with  the  res' 
ot  his  clothes,  so  that  while  the  bc^ggar  woa  warn,  the  bene 
factor  was  cold.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  ia  bow  inan\ 
places,  or  in  what  number,  lie  redeemed  captives.  Thr 
neigbboriDg  nations,  the  Sponianls,  the  Scotch,  the  Britoos 
the  Gascons,  the  Saxous,  the  Burgundians,  may  attest  in 
what  way  recourse  was  had,  on  ail  sides,  to  the  name  of  thp 
Saint,  ill  order  in  t>e  delivered  from  Uic  yake  of  slavery. 
When  he  had  nothing  more  lefl,  he  remained  seated,  sorrow- 
ful and  restlesd,  with  a  more  grave  visage,  and  a  more  solemn 
conversation.  If  by  chance  any  one  then  invitcfl  him  to  a 
repast,  ho  excited  the  guests,  or  his  o\vn  servants,  to  concert 
the  manner  of  delivering  a  captive,  and  the  soul  of  the  bishop 
escaped  a  little  from  its  di^spondency.  If  the  Lord,  in  any 
way,  sent  means  to  the  saint)  iauiiediatcly,  socking  iu  his 
mind,  he  was  accustomed  to  say :  ^  Let  us  return  thanks  to  ttie 
Divine  clemency,  for  the  means  of  cflectint;  redemption  has 
arrived,'  and  at  once,  without  hesitation,  the  edect  followed 
the  words.  When,  therefore,  he  had  thus  received  anythmg, 
the  wrinkles  on  his  forehead  disappeared,  his  countenance 
was  more  serene,  he  walked  with  a  lighter  step,  his  di.scourse 
was  more  copious  and  lively  ;  so  much  so  tiiat  one  would 
have  tliought  that,  in  redeeming  othcru>  this  inau  delivered 
binoself  from  the  yoke  of  slavery."' 

Never  has  the  passion  of  goodness  been  painted  with  a  raoc* 
simple  and  a  truer  energy. 

In  the  life  of  Saint  Wandrcgi-silus,  abbot  of  Fontencile,  o* 
whom  I  have  just  spoken,  I  find  this  nnecdote  : 

*'  As  be  repaired  one  day  to  king  Dagobert,  just  as  he  a\ 
proachcd  the  palace,  there  was  a  poor  man  whose  cart  hai 
been  overthrown  before  the  ver>  gate  of  the  king:  many  peo 
pie  passed  in  and  out,  aud  not  only  ihey  did  not  lend  him  any 
aid,  but  many  passed  over  him,  and  trod  him  under  foot.  Thi 
man  of  God,  when  he  arrived,  saw  ihe  impiety  which  iheai 
"hildreu  of  insolence  committed,  and  inimediately  descending 


I  Life  of  Saint  G«rmun.  biRhop  of  Pari*,  ^  74,  in  tbs  Jttto  Sattct 
Ord  S.  Btn.,  vol.  i.,  p.  214. 
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(Vom  hifl  horse,  he  held  his  hand  out  to  ihe  poor  msn,  anJ  bat!j 
togetlier,  lliey  raised  the  cart*  Many  of  those  present,  soeing 
him  all  soiled  with  mud,  mocked  and  insulted  him  ;  but  he 
cared  not,  following  with  humility  the  humble  example  of  hta 
Master ;  for  the  Lord  himself  hoa  said  in  the  Gospel :  *  If  tbey 
have  called  tlie  master  of  the  house  Beelzebub,  how  much 
more  shall  they  call  them  of  his  household  V  "' 

Here  is  another  taken  from  the  Life  of  Saint  Sulpicius  ll»e 
Pious,  bishop  of  Bourgea,  in  which  breathes,  amidst  the  tnos: 
puerile  credulity,  a  benevolence  and  a  mildness  certainly  very 
Ibrcign  to  tiie  general  maimers  of  the  epoch. 

"One  night,  a  ruffian,  doubtless  poor,  intrfMluccd  himself 
violeotly  into  the  pantry  of  the  holy  man  :  he  soon  seized  upon 
what,  in  his  criminal  heart,  he  proposed  stealiog,  and  hastens 
to  got  out ;  but  he  linds  no  opening,  he  is  imprisoned  within 
the  surrounding  walls,  and  uontined  on  all  sides.  The  night 
slipt  away  fruitlessly  to  this  man  who  had  entered  so  easily, 
and  who  could  not  see  the  slightest  nutlet.  However,  the  light 
of  day  began  to  light  the  world ;  tho  man  oi  God  called  onf 
of  his  guards,  ordered  him  to  take  a  comrade,  and  to  bring  to 
him  the  man  they  should  rind  in  the  oAice,  plunged  in  crime, 
and  as  if  bound. 

"  The  servant  went  without  delay  lo  seek  a  companion,  and 
repaired  to  the  oflico:  tltcre  they  Ibund  the  guilty  nmn,  and 
seized  him  to  carry  him  ofl';  Ihe  knave  e8ca[)cd  from  Iheif 
hands;  and  seeing  himself  loaded  with  crimes,  surrounded 
with  people,  preferring  a  &i>cedy  death  to  the  punishtneni  of 
his  long  transgressions,  he  nished  into  a  well  tJenrly  eighty 
cubits  deep,  which  he  saw  near  him  ;  but  at  Uie  moment  when 
ho  fell  into  tlie  abyss,  he  implored  tlie  prayers  of  the  blessed 
bishop.  The  man  of  God  ran  quickly,  and  ordered  one  of 
his  servants  lo  descend  into  the  well  by  means  of  a  cord,  on- 
joining  him  expressly  immediately  to  draw  up  the  eriminal 
who  had  thrown  himself  in.  All  exclaimed  that  any  on© 
whom  such  an  nbyss  had  swallowed  could  not  llve^  and  that 
surety  he  was  dead  alioady  ;  but  the  lioly  man  onlered  Itis 
servant  to  obey  tiim  without  delay.  The  latter  wailed  no 
longer,  and,  strengthened  with  the  l>enediction  of  the  saiou 
he  found   him  whom  they  believed  dead  sound   and  safe. 


*  Life  of  flaiat  Wandregisilua,  ^  t,  in  the  ^aa  99Hei.  Ord.  8.  Btn^ 
vol.  ii.,  p.  5*2S. 
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Having  surrounded  him  with  cords,  he  drew  him  captive  on 
to  his  native  soil.  The  walla  could  not  contain  the  crowd ; 
almost  the  whole  town  had  hastened  to  such  a  spectacle,  an^ 
all  mode  a  great  noise  with  their  cries  and  plaudits.  The 
criminal,  as  if  shaking  off  a  profound  stupor,  liirew  himself 
at  the  feet  of  the  saint,  and  implored  his  pardon.  The  latter, 
lull  of  charily,  immediately  granted  it  to  liim,  and  oven  gave 
him  what  he  liad  need  of,  recommending  hJm  to  ask»  for  the 
future,  instead  of  taking,  and  saying  that  ho  would  rather 
make  him  presents  than  be  robbed  by  hira.  Who  con  express 
the  perfect  humility  of  tliia  man,  the  prompt  mercy,  the  holy 
simplicity,  patience,  and  forbearance  !'" 

If  we  desire  examples  of  the  development  of  sensibility 
alone,  without  any  precise  application,  without  any  Iwnoiicial 
or  direct  result,  the  life  of  Saint  Rustibula,  abbess  of  the  mo- 
nastery that  Saint  Ccsaire  had  founded  ut  Aries,  will  furni&h 
us  with  two  which  seem  to  mo  to  have  a  lively  interest.  Saint 
Rusticula  woAbom  in  Provence,  in  the  territory  of  Vaison  : 
ber  parents  bad  already  one  son. 

"  One  night,  when  her  mother  Clemence  was  asleep,  she 
saw  herself,  in  a  dream,  nursing,  with  great  atlection,  two 
small  doves,  one  as  while  as  suow,  the  oilier  of  a  mixed  color. 
As  she  occupied  herself  al>out  ihem  wjib  much  pleasure  and 
tenderness,  she  thought  that  her  servants  came  to  tell  her  that 
Saint  Cesaire,  bishop  of  Aries,  wus  at  lier  gate.  Hearing 
tliis,  and  delighted  ut  the  arrival  of  the  saint,  alio  ran  joyfully 
to  htm,  and  eagerly  saluting  him,  humbly  prayed  him  to 
grant  to  her  house  the  blessing  of  his  presence.  He  entered, 
and  blessed  her.  After  having  done  him  the  due  honors,  she 
prayed  him  to  lake  some  nourishment,  but  ho  answered — 
'■My  daughter,  I  only  desire  thee  to  give  me  this  dove,  which 
I  have  seen  thee  rearing  so  carefully.'  Hesitating  within 
herself,  she  thought  whence  be  could  kiow  that  she  hod  this 
dove  ;  and  she  denied  that  she  posscrssed  anything  of  the  kind. 
He  then  atiswered — '  Before  Ood,  i  tell  thee  1  will  not  leave 
tliis  place  till  thou  grant  mc  my  rc(]uest/  She  could  no 
longer  excuse  herself  j  she  showed  her  doves,  and  olfered 
them  to  the  holy  man.  He  joyfully  took  that  which  was  of 
■  brilliant  white,  and,  congrululaliug  himself,  put  it  into  hit 


*Life  of  Saint  Sulpirim,  ^  38  and  29,  in  the  Aeta  Sanct,  Ord.  B 
Sm.,  vol.  ii,,  p.  175 
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bosom;  imd  after  taking  leave  of  her,  he  departed.  Wher. 
sho  awoke,  she  reflected  upoa  what  all  this  sigaified,  and  elie 
sought  in  her  soul  why  he  who  wns  no  moro  hod  appeared  to 
her.  She  knew  not  that  Christ  had  chosen  her  daughter  in 
marriage,  he  who  has  said,  '  A  oity  tliat  is  set  on  a  hill  can- 
not be  hid.  Neilhei  do  men  light  a  caudle,  and  fmt  it  undor 
a  busbeU  buton  a  candlesttck,  and  it  giveih  light  unto  all  that 
are  in  the  house.' "' 

There  is  certainly  nothing  remarkable  in  the  iocidentsof 
this  account;  the  t'oundatton  is  little  conformable  to  natural 
sentiments,  since  it  is  concerning  a  daughter  being  taken 
from  her  mother;  and  yet  there  reigns  in  i  a  general  tinge 
uf  sensibility,  of  sweet  and  lively  tenderness;,  wtHch  penetrates 
even  into  the  allegory  by  which  this  saortiice  is  asked  of  the 
mother,  and  sheds  much  charm  and  grace  over  it. 

Saint  Rusticula  governed  her  abbey  with  great  success,  and 
especially  inspired  a  deep  alfeotion  in  her  nuns:  in  033  she 
was  ill,  and  near  to  death  : 

*'  It  happened  one  Friday,  that  after  having,  according  to 
her  custom,  sung  the  vespers  with  her  daughters,  and  feeling 
fatigued,  she  went  beyond  lipr  powers  in  giviag  her  accu^ 
lomed  reading:  slie  knew  that  she  only  went <)uicker  to  the 
Lord.  The  Saturday  morning  she  was  rather  cold,  and  had 
lost  all  strength  in  her  limbs.  Then  lying  down  in  her  little 
bed,  she  was  seized  with  a  severe  lover :  she,  however,  did  not 
cease  to  praise  God,  and,  fixing  her  eyes  on  heaven,  she  nj- 
commcnded  to  his  care  her  daughtflrs,  whom  she  left  orphan^ 
and,  with  a  firm  voice,  consoled  those  who  wept  around  her. 
On  the  Sunday  sho  found  hen*elf  worse  ;  and  as  it  was  cu^ 
tomary  to  make  her  bed  only  once  a  year,  the  servants  of  God 
asked  her  to  allow  herself  a  rather  softer  couch,  in  order  to 
spare  her  body  so  rough  a  fatigue ;  but  she  would  not  consent 
thereto.  On  Monday,  the  day  of  Saint  Lawrence  thp  martyr, 
she  still  lost  strength,  and  her  chest  made  a  great  noi<*e.  To 
this  sight  the  sorrowful  vi'gins  of  Christ  answered  with  tears 
and  sighs.  As  it  was  the  third  hour  of  tlie  day,  and  as,  in  its 
affliction,  the  nuns  read  the  psalms  in  silence,  the  holy  mother 
Asked  why  she  did  not  hear  the  psalms:  the  nuns  answer^ 
they  could  not  sing  by  reason  of  their  sorrow:  *8ing  sdU 


1  CiA  of  Saiat  Rustjcara,  &  3,  in  the  JTi^a  Smi^,  iW.  S,  Bm.. v<4 
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ouder,'  «akl  she,  *that  I  may  receive  the  help  of  it,  for  it  is 
very  sweet  to  me.'  Tlio  following  day,  when  her  body  waa 
nlmofit  without  motion,  her  eyes,  which  preserved  tlic^ir  vigor, 
BtiU  shone  like  ftars,  and  looking  on  oil  sides,  and  being  una- 
bte  to  speak,  she  iinpoeed  silence  with  her  hand,  on  those 
who  wept,  and  gave  them  consolation.  When  one  of  the 
sisters  touched  her  feci  to  see  if  hey  were  warm  or  cold, 
she  said  :  Mt  is  not  yot  the  hour.'  But  shortly  after,  at  Uie 
sixth  hour  of  the  day,  with  a  serene  countenoDce,  with  eyes 
sliining,  and  as  if  she  smiled,  this  glorious,  blest  soul,  passed 
.0  heaven,  and  associated  with  the  innumerable  choirs  of 
saints."' 

]  know  not  if  any  of  you  have  ever  opened  a  colleotion, 
entitled  Miatoires  pifur  servir  a  rHi^loire  de  Port  Roffol^ 
wiiich  contains  the  accoimt  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  prin- 
cipal  nuns  of  llmt  cfU-bratcJ  abbt-y ;  among  others,  of  the 
two  Angclique  Arnaulds,  who  succubsively  governed  it.  Port- 
Royal,  the  bronoh  for  women  as  well  as  that  fi)r  men,  was, 
as  you  know,  the  asylum  for  the  most  ardent,  the  nwst  inde- 
pendent souls,  as  well  as  ibr  the  most  elevated  minds,  that 
lionorcd  the  a^^o  of  Louis  XJV.  Perhaps  human  sensibility 
is  nowhere  displayed  with  more  richness  and  energy  than  in 
the  moral  history  uf  these  pious  women,  of  whom  many 
shared  at  once  the  intellectual  development  of  Nicolle  and 
of  Pascal.  Well ;  the  recital  of  their  last  moments  a  good 
deal  resembles  what  I  have  just  read:  we  find  there  the  same 
emotions  of  piety  and  friendship,  almost  the  same  language  ; 
and  the  sensible  naluro  of  mankind  appears  to  us,  in  the 
seventh  century,  almost  as  lively,  and  as  developed,  ns  that 
of  the  seventeenth  amidst  the  most  passionate  characters  of 
the  age. 

I  might  greatly  multiply  these  examples  ;  but  we  must 
proceed.     I  have  some  to  prf'sent  to  you  of  another  kind. 

Independently  of  the  sniisfaciion  which  they  gave  to  mo. 
rality  and  human  sensibility,  the  condition  of  which  in  the 
'external  world  was  so  bad,  the  lec^onds  also  corresponded  tc 
Other  faculties,  to  other  wants.  Much  is  at  present  said  con. 
eeming  the  interest,  the  movement  which,  in  the  course  of 
what  is  vaguely  called  the  middle  ages,  animated  the  life  of 


'  Life  of  Saint  Ruaticula.  §  31,  p.  1<J 
•Three  vol«.,  latno.     Utrecht,  1743. 
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nationfi.  h  soems  that  great  adventures,  spectacles  and  n** 
citals  incessantly  excited  the  imagination  ;  that  society  was  a 
tiiousaiid  times  more  varied  and  amu.sinf^  than  it  Ir  oiriong 
us.  It  may  have  been  so  for  some  men  placed  in  the  superior 
ranks,  or  thrown  into  peculiar  situations  ;  but  for  the  mass  of 
the  i>opulatioa,  life  was,  on  the  contrary,  prodigiously  monoto- 
nous, insipid,  wearisome;  its  destiny- went  on  in  the  same 
place,  the  same  scenes  wore  produced  before  the  eyes  ;  there 
was  scaroely  any  external  movement,  stilt  less  movement  of 
mind  ;  its  pleasures  were  as  few  as  its  blessings,  and  the  con- 
dition of  its  intellect  was  not  more  agreeable  than  it*  physical 
existence.  It  nowhere  so  much  as  in  the  lives  of  the  saint*, 
found  nourishment  for  this  activity  of  imagination,  this  incli- 
nation for  novelty,  for  adventures,  which  exercises  so  much 
influence  over  men.  The  legends  were  to  the  Christians  of 
this  age  (let  me  he  allowed  this  purely  literary  comparison), 
what  those  long  nocounts,  those  brilliant  aud  varied  histories, 
nf  which  the  Thotutand  and  One  Nights  gives  ua  a  spoolmen, 
wore  to  the  Orientals.  It  was  there  that  tlie  popular  imogi. 
nation  wandered  freely  in  nil  unknown,  nmrvellous  world,  full 
of  rpovement  and  poetry.  It  is  diiBcult  for  us,  in  tlic  pre-aont 
day,  to  share  the  pleasure  which  was  tnken  in  them  twelve 
centuries  since ;  the  habits  of  mind  have  changed  ;  distrac- 
tions beset  us:  but  wo  may  at  lea.st  understand  that  there  was 
therein  a  source  of  powerful  interest  for  this  liteniiure.  fn 
the  immense  number  of  adventurer  and  scenes  with  which  il 
charmed  the  Christian  people,  I  have  selected  two  which 
will  perhaps  give  yot;  some  i<lea  of  the  hind  of  attrnctinii 
which  they  had  for  it  The  first  is  taken  from  tho  life  of 
Suinl  Seine  (Saint  Sequanus),  the  founder  in  the  sixth  cen- 
lury  of  the  abbey  in  liurgundy,  which  took  his  name,  and 
it  describes  the  incident  which  induced  him  to  select  its  site  : 
'*  When  Seine  dmnd  himself — thanks  to  his  laudable  zeai 
— well  instructed  in  the  dogmas  of  the  divine  scriptures,  and 
learned  in  monasttcal  rules,  lie  sought  n  place  suited  fur 
building  a  monastery;  as  ho  went  ovmr  nil  the  neighlioring 
places,  and  communicated  his  project  to  all  his  friends,  one  of 
ids  relations,  Thiolaif,  said  to  him:  *  Since  ihou  interrogates! 
me,  1  will  }ioint  out  a  certain  place  where  thou  mayest  estab. 
lish  thyself,  if  what  thuu  desirest  to  do  is  inspired  by  the  love 
of  Grod.  There  is  nn  estate  which,  if  I  do  not  deceive  my- 
self,  belongs  to  me  by  hereditary  right  ;  but  the  people  aronnd 
teed  themselves,  like  ferocious  beasts,  with  human  blood  and 
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3osh;  thb  renders  it  difficult  to  go  among  them,  unless  one 

fmys  a  troop  of  armed  men.'  The  blebsed  Seine  answered 
uin  :  '  Show  me  the  place,  to  tlieend  that  if  my  desires  have 
been  conceived  by  a  divine  instinct,  all  the  ferocity  of  these 
inen  may  be  ohanged  into  llie  niUdneas  of  the  dove.'  Huv 
ing,  therefore,  tukcD  his  companions^  he  arrived  at  the  place 
oi  which  they  had  spoken.  It  was  a  forest,  the  trees  of 
which  almost  touched  the  clouds,  and  whose  solitude  had  not 
fur  u  long  time  been  interrupted  :  they  askod  themselves  how 
lhe.y  could  ponoirute  iulo  it,  when  ihey  saw  a  winding  foot- 
path, so  narrow,  aad  full  of  briars,  that  they  could  scarcely 
pluco  tlteir  feet  upiu  iIr^  saiiio  lirio,and  from  the  thiokness  of 
the  branches,  it  was  wit!)  dilliculty  that  one  foot  followed  the 
ather.  However  with  much  labor,  and  having  their  clothea 
torn,  they  got  into  the  depths  of  this  rou[^h  fore»t ;  then,  bend- 
ing towards  tlie  ground,  they  began  to  watch  the  profound 
darkness  with  an  attentive   eye. 

*'  Having  for  some  time  looked  with  attention,  they  per- 
ceived very  narrow  openings  to  a  cavern,  obhtrucied  by  stones 
and  plants;  besides  which,  the  interlaced  branches  of  the 
trees  rendered  the  caveni  so  dark,  that  wild  beoslii  tlieniselves 
would  have  hesitated  to  eutcr  it.  This  was  tlie  cavern  of  ilie 
robbers,  and  the  resort  of  unclear^  spirits.  When  they  ap- 
proached it,  Seine,  agreeable  to  God,  beut  his  knees  at  tlie 
cntr)',  and  extending  his  body  over  tlio  bushes,  addressed  a 
prayer  to  God,  mixed  with  tears,  saying*— "'Lord,  who  hast 
uiada  Heaven  and  eartb,  which  thou  givest  to  the  wishes  of 
him  wlio  implores  tlioe,  and  who  oriiriuatest  all  good,  and 
witl>oui  whom  all  the  weak  efforts  of  Ituinanily  arc  useless, 
if  thou  orderest  me  to  live  iti  this  soUtu<le,  make  the  same 
known  unto  me,  and  lead  to  good  the  buginniitgs  which  ihou 
hast  granted  to  my  devotion.'  When  lie  had  fmishrd  his 
prayer,  he  arose,  and  raised  his  hands  towards  heaven,  and 
his  eyes,  which  were  moist  with  tears.  Knowing  then  that  i* 
was  under  the  conduct  6f  the  Saviour  that  he  had  repaired 
into  this  dark  forest,  aflcr  having  blessed  the  place,  ht-  imme. 
diately  set  about  placing  the  li>uaduiions  of  a  cell  where  he 
bad  knerled  lo  pray.  The  report  of  his  arrival  carne  to  the 
ears  of  the  tieighlioring  inhabitants,  w1k>,  each  exhorting  the 
other,  ami  impelled  by  a  divine  movement,  repaired  near  him. 
When  they  had  seen  him,  from  wolves  they  became  lanibe, 
&o  that  lhij«e  who  were  formerly  a  source  of  terror  were 
henceforth  niinistem  of  help  ;  and,  from  that  time>  this  plooc^ 
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wniub  was  the  resort  for  divers  cruel  demons  and  robbeita. 
became  tlie  abode  of  iiinocenls."* 

Should  we  not  suppose  that  we  were  reading-  tlie  accoun 
of  the  establtsliineot  of  some  colonists  in  the  heart  of  the  mofit 
distant  forofita  of  Anierica,  or  of  some  pious  missioaariea 
amidst  the  most  savage  hordes  ? 

Here  is  an  account  of  a  diiTereril  character,  but  wliich  is  no 
less  full  of  movcineot  find  intciest. 

Still  young,  and  before  entering  into  the  ecclesiastical  order, 
Saint  Austregevilus,  bishop  of  Buurgcs,  ut  the  coinineDoemeot 
of  the  seventh  century,  niaiiifested  a  lively  desire  to  forsake 
the  world,  and  not  to  marry. 

"  Hearing  him  speak  thus,  his  parents  began  to  press  him 
earnestly  to  obey  them  in  this  respect.  He,  in  order  (ItAt  he 
might  not  see  them  diHConlented,  whom  lie  desired  to  «m 
satisfied,  promised  to  do  as  they  asked  him,  if  such  was  the 
will  of  God. 

**  When,  therefore,  he  was  occupied  in  the  king's  service, 
he  began  to  return  to  this  business,  and  to  seek  what  would 
befit  betit  him  to  do.  He  recollected  three  men  of  the  same 
nation,  and  of  equal  ibrtuoe.  He  wrote  their  uames  upon 
three  tablets,  and  put  them  under  the  cover  of  the  altar  in  the 
cathedral  of  kSaint  John,  nqar  the  town  of  ChMons,  and  made 
a  vow  to  pass  three  nights  in  prayer  without  sleeping.  Ai\er 
the  three  nights,  he  was  to  put  his  hands  upon  the  altar,  tak. 
ing  the  tablet  whicfi  tlie  Lord  sliuuld  deign  to  nriake  him  find 
first,  and  demnnH  in  mnrrinsfe  rhfl  daughter  of  the  mon  whose 
name  should  be  u}ion  the  tablet.  After  having  passed  one 
night  without  sleep,  the  next  uiglit  he  found  himself  overcome 
by  it,  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  night,  unable  to  resist 
any  longer,  his  limbs  gave  way,  and  he  fell  asleep  upon  a 
seat.  Two  old  men  presented  themselves  to  his  view.  One 
said  to  the  other:  *  Whose  daughter  is  Austrege&ilus  to  mar- 
ry?' The  other  answered:  'Art  thou  ignorant  tliat  he  is 
already  married  V  '  To  whom  ?'  '  To  the  duughterof  judge 
Just.'  Austregcsilus  then  awoke,  and  applied  himself  to 
finding  out  who  this  Just  was,  of  what  place  he  was  judge, 
and  if  he  had  a  virgin  daughter.  As  ho  could  not  find  him, 
he  repaired,  according  to  custom,  to  the  king's  palace.     He 
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arrived  in  a  village  where  there  was  an  inn.     Some  travel 
lers  were  assembled  there,  among  others,  a  poor  veteran  with 
hia  wife.     When  this  woman  saw  Austregesilus,  she  said  to 
him : 

"  « Stranger,  stop  an  instant,  and  I  will  tell  thee  what  I  have 
lately  seen  concerning  thee  in  a  dream  ;  it  appeared  as  if  I 
heard  a  great  noise,  like  that  of  the  singing  of  psalias,  and  I 
said  to  my  host :  "Man,  what  is  this  that  I  hear  ?  what  festi- 
val is  now  being  celebrated  by  the  priests,  that  they  make 
this  procession  V*  He  answered  :  "  Our  guest  Austregesilua 
is  being  married."  Full  of  joy,  I  was  eager  to  see  l}io  young 
bride,  and  to  view  her  face  and  form.  When  the  priests, 
clothed  in  white,  carrying  crosses,  and  singing  psalms  in  the 
usual  manner,  were  passed,  tliou  earnest  out^  and  all  the  peo- 
ple followed  behind  ;  for  me,  I  l.?okod  with  curiosity,  and  I 
saw  no  woman,  not  even  the  girl  whom  thou  wert  to  marrj- ; 
I  suid  to  thy  host:  "Where  ia  the  virgin  whom  Austregesilua 
is  to  marry  V*  he  answered :  "  Do  you  not  see  her  in  his 
hands  ?"  I  looked,  and  I  only  saw  in  thy  hands  the  book  of 
the  gospel.'  Then  the  saint  understood  by  his  vision  and  the 
dream  of  this  womnrij  that  the  voice  of  God  called  him  to  the 
priesthood."' 

There  is  here  no  miracle,  properly  so  called  j  all  is  con6ned 
to  dreams;  but  you  see  what  movement  of  imagination  is 
connected  with  alt  the  sentiment,  with  nil  the  incidents  of  a 
religious  life,  and  with  what  eagerness  the  people  received 
them. 

These  are  the  true  sources  of  this  literature  ;  it  gave  to  the 
moral,  physical,  and  poetical  nature  of  man,  a  nourishment,  a 
satisfaction  which  it  found  nowhere  else;  it  elevated  and  agi- 
tated his  aoul ;  it  animated  hfs  life.  Hence  its  fertility  and 
its  credit. 

If  it  were  our  purpose  to  consider  it  under  a  purely  literary 
point  of  view,  we  should  find  its  merits  neither  very  brilliant 
nor  very  varied.  Trulh  of  sentiment  and  naiveti  of  tone  are 
not  wanting  toil;  it  is  devoid  ofaflectation  and  pedantry.  The 
narrative  is  not  only  interesting,  but  it  is  often  conceived  under 
a  rather  dramatic  form.  In  the  eastern  countries,  where  ihe 
charm  of  narration  is  great^  the  dramatic  form  is  rare ;  we 


*  Life  or  Saint  Austregesitus,  §  2,  in  the  Acta  Sand  Ord.  S,  S€n, 
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Uiere  meet  wiih  few  coaversatioos,  fuw  dialogues,  with  Uttle 
getting  up,  properly  speaking.  Thero  ia  much  more  of  this 
in  the  legends ;  dialogue  la  there  habitual,  and  oden  progresses 
with  nature  and  vivacity.  But  we  should  in  vain  seek  a  liitla 
order  in  them,  any  art  of  compoeilioQ ;  even  for  iho  least  ex. 
acting  minds,  the  confusion  is  extreme,  tlie  monotony  great; 
credulity  continually  descends  to  the  ridiculous,  and  the  Ian* 
guage  has  arrived  ai  a  degree  of  imperfection,  of  corruptioOg 
of  ooarsenesM,  which,  in  the  present  day,  pains  and  wearies  the 
reader. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  also  on  a  portion  (very  inconsider- 
able, it  is  true,  but  which,  however,  I  ought  not  to  omit)  of  tlia 
literature  of  this  period,  that  is,  its  profane  literature.  I  bav« 
observed  that,  dating  from  Uie  sixth  century,  saored  Utorature 
was  alone,  that  all  profane  literature  had  disappeared;  there 
were,  however,  some  remains  of  it ;  certain  chronicles,  certain 
occasional  poems  wiiicb  belonged  not  to  religious  society,  and 
which  merit  a  moment's  attention.  In  our  next  lecture,  I  shall 
present  to  you,  on  some  of  those  monuments  so  little  known  in 
the  present  rlay,  developments  which  appear  to  me  not  unin* 
tere«ting. 
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EIGHTEENTH  LECTURE. 

Sume  wrecks  of  profane  literature  from  the  sixth  to  tha  eighth  centur} 
—Of  their  true  character — lit,  Prose  writers — Gregory  of  Tour»— 
His  life — Hia  EecUnoitical  Uuiiory  of  the  Franks — 1*he  influence 
of  the  ancient  Latin  literature  unites  with  that  of  the  Christian  dcjc< 
trtnes— Mixturo  of  civil  and  rtLigious  history— Fridegaire — Hii 
Chronicle — Odly,  Poets — Saint  Avitus,  hishop  of  Vienne — His  life — 
Uin  poeiDs  on  the  Creation — OriKinal  sin— Tlje  condemnation  of  man 
— ^Tba  Deluge— 1'he  passage  of  the  Red  Sea — The  praise  of  vir^nity 
— Comparison  of  the  three  first  with  the  Paradite  Loit  uf  Milton— 
Fortunatug,  bi.ihop  of  Poirtiers — Ilia  life— His  relations  with  Saini 
RadegYindc — Hi?  poems— Their  character — First  origin  of  French 
literature. 


I  MENT.ONED  in  ouf  last  lecture  that  we  should  now  occupy 
ourselves  with  tli©  wrecks  of  profane  literature,  scattered  here 
and  (here>  from  the  hIxIIi  to  the  oiglith  century,  amidst  ser- 
mooB,  legends,  theolorrical  disserfations,  and  escaping  from  ilip 
universal  triumph  of  sacred  literature.  I  shall,  perhaps,  be  a 
Utile  embarrassed  with  my  promise,  and  with  this  word  pro/iinr, 
which  I  have  applied  to  tlie  works  of  which  I  moan  to  spcnk. 
It  seems  to  say,  iu  fact,  that  their  authors  or  their  subjects  are 
of  a  lay  character,  that  they  belong  not  to  the  religious  sphere. 
Yet,  ace  the  names  of  the  writings,  and  of  the  authors.  There 
are  two  prose  writers,  and  two  poets;  the  prose  writers  are 
Gregory  of  Tours,  and  Fr^d<5gaire  j  the  poets,  Saint  Avitus, 
and  Fortunatus,  Of  theso  four  men,  three  were  bishops: 
Gregory  at  Tours,  Saint  Avitus  at  Vienne,  and  Fortunatus  nt 
Poictiera;  alt  three  were  canonized;  the  fourth,  Fr^d6ga.re, 
Wtts  probably  a  monk.  With  regard  to  the  persons,  there  can 
scarcely  be  anything  less  profane  ;  assuredly  they  belong  to 
sacred  literature.  As  regards  the  works  themselves,  that  of 
Gregory  of  Tours  bears  the  title  o{  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
the  Franks  ;  that  of  Fr<?degaire  is  a  simple  chronicle  j  the 
poems  of  Saint  Avitus  turn  upon  the  Creation,  Original  Sin, 
the  Expulsion  from  Paradise,  tho  Deluge,  the  Passage  of  U»e 
Red  Sea,  the  Praise  of  Virginity  ;  and  although  in  those  of 
Fortunatus  many  treat  of  the  incidents  of  a  worldly  life,  aa 
,*lbe  marriage  of  Sigebert  and  BrmiehauU,  ttie  departure  of 
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4|uccn  Galsuinthe,  &cc.,  still  the  greater  pait  relate  to  religiiua 
events  or  interests,  as  the  dedicnlions  of  cathedrals,  the  praise 
of  saints  or  biishups,  tlio  feasts  of  tlie  church,  dec,  so  that,  to 
judge  by  appearances,  the  subjects  aa  well  as  the  authors  enter 
into  sacred  literature,  and  it  seems  that  there  is  nothing  to 
which  the  name  of  profane  can  be  suitable 

I  might  easily  allege  that  some  of  the^ie  writers  were  not 
always ecclesiosucs;  that  Fortunatus,  for  example,  for  a  long 
time  lived  a  layman ;  that  many  of  his  poems  date  irom  this 
period  of  his  life.  It  is  not  certain  that  Fr^d^gaire  was  a 
monk.  Gregory  of  Tours  formally  expressed  his  intentioa 
«f  mixing  the  sacred  and  the  profane  in  his  histc:y.  But 
Uiese  would  be  poor  reasons.  1  had  far  rather  oJmiL  lliat,  in 
some  respects,  tlic  works  [  inte.td  to  speak  of  at  present  belong 
to  sacred  literature  ;  and  still  I  maintain  wliat  I  have  said  ; 
Ihey  belong  to  profane  literature  ;  they  bore  its  character  in 
more  than  one  respect,  and  tlit-y  shouUi  bear  its  name.  And 
hero  is  the  reason  : 

I  have  just  passed  before  you  tlte  two  principal  kinds  of  the 
:red  titcraluro  of  this  epoch,  on  one  band  sermons,  on  the 
icr,  legends.  Nothing  of  this  kind  had  existed  in  antiquity  ; 
neither  the  Greek  nor  Ltuin  literature  furnished  a  model  ol 
similar  compositions.  Tiiey  took  their  rise  from  Christianity 
— from  the  religious  doctrines  of  the  age;  they  were  original ; 
ihey  constituted  a  new  and  truly  religious  literature,  lor  it  had 
no  impress  of  ancient  literature,  of  the  profane  world,  neither 
In  form  nor  groundwork. 

The  works  of  which  1  am  about  to  speak  are  of  anothej' 
nature:  the  autlKjrs  and  the  subjecu^  are  religious,  but  the 
character  of  the  compo»iiions,ihe  manner  in  which  they  are  con- 
ceived and  executed,  belong  not  to  the  new  religious  literature ; 
the  influence  of  pagan  unLiquiLy  is  uleiirly  shown  in  them; 
we  incessantly  fmd  ihoro  the  tmitution  of  the  Greek  or  Latin 
writers;  it  is  visible  in  the  turn  of  the  Imagination  ;  in  the 
forms  of  tlio  language;  it  is  sometimes  direct  and  avowed. 
This  is  nothing  like  thai  truly  new  Christian  mind,  foreign, 
even  hastile,  lo  all  ancient  recollections,  which  invisible  in  tho 
sermons  and  legends;  here,  on  the  contrary,  and  even  in  the 
most  religious  subjects,  uno  fuels  the  tradilious,  tho  intellectual 
customs  of  the  pagan  world,  a  certain  desire  to  be  connected 
with  profane  literature,  to  preserve  and  reproduce  its  merits. 
It  is  hence  that  the  name  is  applied  correctly  to  the  works  of 
which  I  speak,  and  that  they  form  in  the  literature  from  tha 
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Bixih  to  the  eighth  century  a  separate  class,  wljich,  in  a  mc»* 
Bure,  unites  the  two  epochs,  tlio  two  societioa,  anU  claims  ospe> 
cial  inquiry. 

Let  us  pass  in  review  the  four  writerB  I  have  just  nanr»ed  . 
we  shall  recognize  this  characteristic  in  their  writings. 

I  begin  by  the  prose  writers,  and  by  Gregory  of  Toura,  in. 
contestably  the  most  celebrated. 

You  will  recollect  whether  historical  compositions  had  fallen 
in  the  Roman  empire:  high  history,  the  poetical,  political, 
philosophical  history,  ihnt  of  Livy,  that  of  Polybius,  and  that 
of  TNcitus,  had  equally  vanished  ;  they  could  only  keep  a 
register,  more  or  less  exact,  more  or  less  complete,  of  events 
and  men,  without  retracing  their  concatenation  or  moral  cha- 
racter, without  uniting  them  to  the  life  of  the  stale,  without 
seeking  therein  the  emotions  of  the  drama,  or  of  the  trut 
epopee.  History,  in  a  word,  was  no  more  than  a  chronicle. 
The  last  Latin  historians,  Lumpridius,  Vopiscus,  Eutropius, 
Ammianus  Marccllinug  himself,  are  all  mere  chroniclers. 
The  chronicle  is  the  last  form  under  which  history  prc^nt.s 
itself  in  the  profane  literature  of  antiquity. 

It  is  likewise  under  this  form  that  it  re-appears  in  the  rising 
Christian  literature ;  the  first  ChriHtinn  chroniclerSj  Gregory 
of  Tours  among  others,  did  nothing  but  jinilate  and  perpetuate 
their  pagan  predecessors. 

George  Florentius,  who  took  the  name  of  Gregory  from  his 
great  grandfather,  bishop  of  Langrcs,  was  born  on  the  3d  of 
November,  539,  in  Auvergne,  in  tho  bnsoin  of  one  of  those 
families  which  cnlle<l  themselves  senatorial,  nnd  which  formed 
the  decaying  aristocracy  of  the  country.  The  one  to  which 
he  belonged  was  noble  in  the  civil  and  the  religious  order:  he 
had  many  illustrious  bishops  for  ancestors  and  relations,  nnrl 
he  was  descended  from  a  senator  of  Bourges,  Vellius  Epaga- 
tus,  one  of  the  first  and  most  glurious  martyrs  of  Chrisliunity 
in  Gaul.  It  appears  (and  this  fact  is  so  commonly  met  with 
in  the  history  of  celebrated  men,  that  it  becomes  matter  of 
suspicion),  it  ap[>ears  that  from  [ijs  infancy,  his  intellectual  and 
pious  tendencies,  ho  attracted  the  Qttention  of  all  around  him, 
and  that  he  was  brought  up  with  particular  care  as  the  hope 
oC  his  family  and  of  the  church,  among  others,  by  his  uncle, 
Saint  Nizier,  bishop  of  Lyons,  Saint  Gal,  htshop  of  Clermont, 
and  Saint  Avitus,  his  successor.  Ho  had  very  ill  health,  and, 
already  ordained  deacon,  he  made  a  journey  to  Tours,  in 
the  hope  of  being  cured  at  tho  tomb  of  Saint  Martin.     He  wun 
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actually  cured,  and  he  rclurned  to  his  oouotry.  VVu  gad  hii 
in  573,  al  the  court  of  iSigebert  1.,  king  of  Austrasia,  (o  whom 
AuvDrgne  belonged.  He  received  news  that  the  clergy  and 
people  of  Tours,  doubtless  struck  with  his  menu  during  the 
Bojourn  which  he  hud  rnude  among  ihem,  had  just  elected  him 
bishop.  Af\cr  some  hcsitaticn,  be  ooDsenlud,  was  consecrated 
on  iheSSGd  of  August  by  the  bishop  of  Reims,  and  immediately 
repaired  to  Tours,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life. 

He^  however,  oAeii  lefl  it ;  and  even  un  atlaina  foreign  to 
those  of  the  church.  Gontran,  king  of  Burgundy,  and  ChtU, 
debert  11.  king  of  Austrnsia,  employed  him  as  a  negotiator  itf 
their  long  quarrels  ;  wo  And  him  iu  5S5  and  in  58^,  tmvcUing, 
from  one  court  to  another  lo  reooncile  the  two  kings.  iU.J 
appeared  likewise  at  the  council  of  Paris,  hold  in  ^11,  to 
judge  Pretextat,  urclibishop  of  Koueu,  whom  Chilperc  and, 
[''r^legondo  wished  to  expel,  and  whom  in  fact  they  did 
from  his  diocese. 

In  his  various  missions,  and  especially  at  the  counciL  of 
Paris,  Gregory  of  Tours  coiiduoied  hiuist^lf  with  more  indc-' 
jjendcnce,  good  sense,  and  equity,  than  was  evinced  by  many 
other  bishops.  Doubtless,  he  was  crtKJulous,  superstitious, 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  clergy  :  still  few  ecclesiastics  of 
his  time  had  a  devotion,  I  will  not  say  as  enlightened,  but  lesa 
blind,  and  kept  to  so  reasonable  a  lino  of  conduct  in  what  coru 
cerncd  the  church. 

In  592,  according  to  his  biographer,  Odo  of  Cluny,  whO' 
wrote  his  life  in  Lhc  tenth  otMitury,  he  made  a  journey  to 
Rome  to  sec  pope  Gregory  the  Great.  The  fact  is  doubtful^ 
and  of  little  interest:  still  the  account  of  Odo  of  Cluny  con- 
tains a  rather  piquant  anectlote,  and  one  which  proves  what  % 
high  estimation  Gregory  and  his  contemporary  were  held  in 
at  the  tenth  century.  He  was,  as  I  have  said,  remarkably 
weak  and  puny. 

**  Arrived  in  the  presence  of  the  pontiff,"  says  his  biog-ra- 
phers,  "  he  kneeled  and  prayed.  The  pontiff,  who  was  of  a 
wise  and  deep  mind,  admired  within  himself  the  secret  dis- 
pensations of  God,  who  had  placed  so  many  divine  graces  w 
80  small  and  puny  a  body.  The  bishop,  internally  advisedi, 
by  the  will  on  high,  of  the  iliought  of  the  pontitf,  aioee,  audi 
regarding  him  with  a  tranquil  air,  said  to  him :  *  It  is  the  Lord 
who  makes  us,  and  not  ourselves  ;  it  is  the  same  with  th« 
great  and  with  the  small/  The  holy  popo  seeing  that  ha 
thus  answered  to  his  thought,  conceived  a  i^rcat  venermttoo 
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(or  liim,  and  took  so  much  to  heart  the  dignifying  of  Uie  sue 
of  Tours,  that  he  presented  a  choir  of  golu  to  it,  which  is  still 
preserved  in  that  church."* 

Close  upon  his  return  from  his  journey  to  Rome,  if  it  iji 
true  that  he  mode  one,  Gregory  died  Bt  Tours,  the  17th  of 
November,  593,  very  much  regretted  in  his  diocese,  and  cele- 
brated throughout  western  Christendom,  where  hia  works 
were  already  spread.  That  which  interests  us  most  in  tlie 
present  day  was  certainly  not  at  that  time  the  most  ardently 
•ought  for.  He  composed,  Ist,  a  treatise  of  the  Glory  of  the 
MartyrSt  a  collection  of  legends,  in  one  hundred  and  seven 
chapters,  devoted  to  the  recital  of  the  miracles  of  martyrs  ; 
2.  A  treatise  on  the  Glory  of  the  Confessors,  in  one  hundred 
and  twelve  chapters ;  3.  A  collection,  entitled,  Lives  of  the 
Fathers,  in  twenty  chapters,  and  which  contains  the  history 
of  twenty-two  saints,  of  both  sexes,  of  the  Gaulish  church  ; 
4.  A  treatise  on  l!io  Miracles  of  Saint  JuHanus,  hishnp  of 
Brioude,  in  fifty  chapters  ;  5.  A  treatise  on  the  Miracles  of 
Sainl  Martin  of  ThurSf  in  (bur  books;  0.  A  treatise  on  the 
Miracles  of  Saint  Andrew.  These  were  the  writings  which 
rendered  his  name  so  popular.  They  have  no  aistinguishing 
merit  amid  the  crowd  of  legends,  and  nothing  which  requires 
us  to  stop  at  them. 

The  great  work  of  the  bishop  of  Tours,  that  which  ha? 
broueht  his  name  down  to  us,  is  his  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
the  Franks.  The  mere  title  of  tlie  book  is  remarkable,  ior  il 
points  out  its  character  to  be  at  once  civil  and  religions  ;  tht 
author  did  not  wish  to  write  a  history  of  the  church  merely, 
nor  of  the  Franks  alone;  ho  thought  that  the  destinies  of  th< 
laity  and  those  of  the  clergy  should  not  be  separated. 

He  says,  *'  I  shall  indiscriminately  combine,  and  without 
any  other  order  than  that  of  time,  the  virtues  of  the  saints  and 
ihe  disasters  of  the  people.  I  rim  not  of  opinion  ihEt  it  should 
'be  regarded  as  unreasonable  to  mix  the  felicities  of  the  blcssrd 
'ith  the  calamities  of  the  miserable  in  the  account,  not  for 
the  convenience  of  the  writer,  but  in  order  to  conform  witli 
'the  progress  of  events  ....  Eusebius,  Severus,  Jerome,  and 
-Orofjius,  have  mixed  up  in  like  manner  in  their  chronicles, 
the  wars  of  kings  and  the  virtues  of  martyrs."" 


'  FiM  S.  Greeorii,  &c..  by  Odo,  abbot  of  Clany,  §  24. 
•Oregory  of  Tours,  vol.  i.|  p.  39,  in  my  ColUetion  ties  Miraclret  nil 
r  BiMtoirt  dc  France. 
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1  shall  have  recourse  to  no  other  testiuiouy  than  that  of 
Gregory  of  Tours  himself,  for  distinguishing  in  his  work  thai 
influence  of  ancient  literature,  that  mixture  of  profane  and 
sacred  letters,  which  I  pointed  out  at  the  begiouiag.  He  pro. 
tests  his  contempt  for  all  pagan  traditions  ;  he  eagerly  repudi- 
ates all  heritage  of  the  world  in  which  ihey  reigned. 

"  1  no  not  occupy  myself,"  he  says,  "  with  the  flight  of 
Saturn,  nor  the  rage  of  Juno,  nor  tlie  adulteries  of  Jupiter; 
J  despise  all  such  things  which  go  to  ruinj  and  apply  myself 
Far  rather  to  Divine  things,  to  the  miracles  of  the  gospel."^ 

And  elsewhere,  in  the  Preface  of  his  history,  we  road  :- 

•' The  cultivation  of  letters  and  the  liberal  sciences  were 
declining,  were  perishing  in  the  cities  of  Gaul,  amidst  the 
good  and  evil  actions  which  were  then  committed ;  while  the 
barbarians  abandoned  themselves  to  their  ferocity,  and  the 
kings  lo  their  fury,  while  the  churches  were  alternately  en- 
riched  by  pious  men,  and  robbed  by  the  infidcU,  wo  find  no 
grammarian  able  in  the  art  of  logic,  who  undertook  Lo  de- 
scribe these  things  either  in  prose  or  verse.  Many  men 
accordingly  groan,  saying  ■  *  Uidiappy  nro  we  !  the  study  ol 
letters  perishes  among  us,  and  we  find  no  person  who  can 
describe  in  his  writings  present  ^cts.'  Seeing  this,  I  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  preserve,  although  in  on  uncultivated 
language,  the  memory  of  past  things,  in  order  that  future  men 
may  know  tnem.*** 

What  does  the  writer  lament  ?  the  fall  of  the  Hborul  studies, 
of  the  liberal  8cient;es,  of  grammar,  of  logic.  There  is  no- 
thing Christian  tliere  ;  the  Christian  never  thought  of  them. 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  mcra  Christian  spint  dominated, 
men  scorned  what  Gregory  calls  the  liberal  studies ;  they 
called  them  profane  studies. 

It  is  the  ancient  literature  which  the  bishop  regrets,  and 
which  he  wishes  to  imitate  as  far  as  his  weak  talent  will 
allow  him  ;  it  is  that  which  he  admires,  and  which  he  Qattcra 
liimself  with  the  hope  of  continuing. 

You  see  hero  the  profane  character  breaks  through.  No- 
thing is  wanting  to  this  work  to  place  it  in  sacred  literature ; 
it  bears  the  name  of  EcchsiasUcal  History^  it  is  full  of  the 
rcltgious  doctrines,  traditions,  the  affairs  of  the  Church.    And 


Jirtide  upon  Greg,  t^f  Toun,  toL  i.,  p.  22,  in  my  ColUchmi 
An.  on  Greg.  ofTmtm^  vol.  i.,  p.  23,  id  my  Coifeetion, 
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Still  civil  affairs  likowiso  find  a  place  in  it,  and  U  is  a  chroni- 
cle Yery  like  the  last  of  thu  pagan  cliroiiicleu  ;  and  respect 
and  ref^rct  ibr  papan  literature,  as  formally  expressed  in  it, 
with  the  design  of  imitating  it. 

Independently  of  the  narrative,  the  hook  is  very  curious 
from  the  double  character  which  unites  it  to  the  two  societies, 
and  murks  the  transition  from  one  to  tho  oiher.  As  to  the 
rest,  there  is  no  art  of  comprtsilion,  no  order  ;  even  the  chro- 
nolo^cal  order,  which  Gregory  [>romi8es  to  follow,  la  inces 
santly  forgotten  and  interrupted.  It  is  merely  the  work  of  a 
man  who  has  collecte<l  all  he  hus  heard  said,  all  that  passed 
in  his  time,  traditions  and  events  of  every  kind,  and  has  in- 
serted them,  good  and  bad,  in  n  sln^rle  narration.  The  samp- 
enterprise  was  exeouiL'd.  and  in  the  same  spirit,  at  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century,  by  a  Norman  monk,  Orderic  Vital. 
Like  Grcffory  of  Tours,  Orderic  collectetl  all  the  recollec- 
tions, all  facts,  both  lay  and  religious,  which  came  within  his 
knowledge,  and  inserted  ihem  promiscuously,  connected  by  a 
small  thread,  and,  to  complete  the  resemblance,  he  also  gave 
his  work  the  title  of  Ecr.fr si axticai  History  of  NormnnHtf.  I 
shall  speak  minutely  of  it  when  we  arrive  at  the  civilization 
of  the  eleventh  century  ;  1  merely  wished  here  to  [wint  out 
the  analogy.  The  work  of  the  bishop  of  Tours,  prpcisely  by 
reason  of  this  shadow  of  ancient  lilernture,  whii,li  we  may 
catch  a  glimpse  of  in  the  distance,  is  superior  to  ihut  of  the 
Norman  monk.  Althoui^h  the  l#aiin  is  very  corrupt,  the 
c<imposition  ver}'  defective,  and  the  style  undignified,  it  has 
still  some  merit  in  the  narration,  some  rnovi-mcnt.  some  truth 
of  iniagination,  and  a  rather  acute  knowU-drrij  of  men.  Il  is, 
upon  the  whole,  the  rnosl  instructive  and  anmsin';?  chronicle 
of  the  three  centuries.  It  begins  at  llio  year  ;?77,  at  the 
death  of  Saint  Martin,  and  stops  in  oUl. 

Frfedegairo  continued  it.  He  was  n  Uurgundian,  probably 
a  monk,  and  lived  in  the  iiuddlo  of  ttie  eighth  century.  This 
is  all  that  i.«t  known  of  him,  and  even  his  name  is  doublfid. 
His  work  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  Grepory  of  Tours  ;  it  is  a 
general  chronicle,  dividtwl  into  five  boolts,  and  commences  at 
the  creation  of  the  world.  The  fif\h  book  only  is  curious;  it 
is  there  that  the  narration  of  Gregory  of  Tours  is  taken  up, 
and  continued  up  to  Oil,  This  continuation  is  of  no  value 
except  for  the  infornmtion  which  it  contains,  and  because  it 
U  atm'>8*  the  ooly  work  there  is  njx>n  the  same  epoch.     Foi 
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the  refltj  it  has  no  literary  morit,  and,  except  two  paa8agt4 

oonlaios  no  picture  the  lenst  detailed,  nor  does  it  cost  any 
light  U|)on  uociely  and  nianners.  Fr^digairc  himself"  wa« 
struck,  1  will  not  say  with  the  mediocrity  of  his  work,  btu 
with  the  intellectual  decay  of  his  time. 

"  We  can  only  draw  with  trouble,"  says  he,  **  from  a 
eource  which  does  nut  still  run.  Now  the  world  ages,  and 
the  force  of  mind  dcadona  in  us :  no  man  in  the  present  age 
is  equal  to  the  orators  of  past  limes,  and  no  one  dare  eren  pre- 
tend to  emulate  them."' 

The  distance  between  Grcgorj'  of  Tours  and  Fred^gairo 
is,  in  fact,  great,  in  the  one,  we  still  feel  the  influence,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  breath  of  Latin  literature  ;  we  recognize  some 
traces,  some  tinges  of  a  taste  for  scienoe  and  elegance  in  mind 
and  manners.  In  Frcdt^gaire  nil  recollection  of  the  Roman 
world  has  vanished  ;  he  is  a  barbarous,  ignorant,  and  coarse 
monk,  wliose  tliought,  like  his  life,  is  inclosed  within  the  walls 
of  his  monastery. 

From  the  prose  writers  let  us  pass  to  the  poets;  they  are 
worthy  of  our  attention. 

!  just  now  called  to  your  recolletlion  what  had  been  the 
last  slate,  the  lost  form  of  history,  in  Latin  literature,  from 
llie  third  to  the  fifth  century.  Without  fallin*^  quite  so  low, 
the  decay  of  poetry  was  profound.  All  great  poetry  had  dis. 
appeared,  that  is,  all  epic,  dramatic,  or  lyrical  poetry  ;  the 
Bpopee,  the  drama,  and  the  ode,  those  glories  of  Greece  and 
kome,  wore  not  even  aimed  at.  The  only  kinds  still  slfghtly 
cultivated,  were  :  1,  didactic  poetry,  sometimes  taking  that 
philosophic  tone,  of  which  Lucretius  gave  the  model,  and 
more  frequently  directed  towards  some  material  object,  the 
chase,  fishing,  &c. ;  2,  descriptive  ftoctry,  tl»c  sehool  of  which 
Ausonius  is  the  master,  and  in  which  are  found  numerous 
narrow  but  elegant  minds ;  3,  lastly,  occasional  poetry, 
epigrams,  epitaphs,  madrigals,  cpithulamiutns,  inscriptions,  all 
that  kind  of  versification,  sometimes  in  mockery,  sometimes 
..1  praise,  whose  only  object  is  to  draw  some  niomeotary 
amusement  from  passing  events.  This  was  all  that  remained 
of  the  poetry  of  antiquity. 

The  same  kinds,  the  same  characteristics,  a|>pear  in  iIm 
Kmi-profane,  and  the  semi -Christian  poetry  of  this  epoch. 


'  Pr^aee  to  Fredfigairft,  vol.  ii.,  p.  104,  of  ray  CoUectiott 
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III  my  opioion,  tho  most  distinguished  of  all  the  Chrislioa 
poeU  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighlh  century,  aUliougli  he  may 
not  be  the  most  talked  oO  is  baint  Avitus,  bishop  of  Viennc. 
Ho  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  fit\h  century,  like 
Gregory  of  Tours,  of  a  senatorial  family  in  Auvergne.  Kpis- 
Oopacy  was  thero  a  kind  of  inheritance,  for  ho  was  tho  fourth 
generation  of  bisliops ;  his  father  laiquc  preceded  him  in  the 
«ec  of  Vieunc,  Al^irnus  Ecdicius  Avitus  mounted  it  in  4DU, 
and  occupied  ft  until  the  5th  of  February,  525,  tiio  lime  of 
his  death.  During  all  that  period,  he  played  an  important 
part  in  the  Gaulish  church,  intervened  in  events  of  somt 
importance,  presided  at  many  councils,  among  others,  at  that 
of  Epaouo  in  517,  and  especially  look  a  very  active  part  in 
the  strui^gle  between  tlie  Arians  and  the  ortliodox.  lie  was 
the  chief  of  Ihc  orthodox  bisho|)s  of  the  east  and  south  of 
Oaul.  As  Vienne  belonged  to  the  Burg^undian  Arinns,  Saint 
Avitus  had  often  to  struggle  in  favor  of  orthodoxy,  not  only 
[fUnst  his  theological  adversaries,  but  also  against  the  civil 
r«r ;  he  got  out  of  it  happily  and  wisely,  respecting  and 
^to&Hftging  the  masters  of  the  country  without  ever  abandoning 
bis  opinion.  The  confercnco  which  lie  had  at  Lyons,  in  409, 
with  some  Arlan  bishops  in  presence  of  king  Gondebald, 
proved  his  firmness  and  his  prudence.  It  is  to  him  that  the 
return  of  king  Sigismoiid  to  the  bosom  of  orthodoxy  is  attri- 
buted. However  this  may  be,  it  is  as  a  writer,  Hm)  not  as  a 
bishop,  that  we  have  to  consider  him  at  present. 

Although  much  of  what  he  wrote  is  lost,  a  largo  number  of 
his  works  remains;  a  huadred  letters  on  the  events  of  his 
limes,  some  homilies,  some  fragments  of  theological  treatises. 
and  lastly,  his  poems.  Of  these  there  are  six.  all  in  hexa- 
TPeter  verses.  1.  Upon  the  Creation,  in  325  verses;  2. 
Upon  Original  Sin,  in  423  verses ;  3.  On  the  Judgment  of 
God  and  the  Expulsion  from  Paradise,  43o  verses ;  4.  Upon 
the  Deluge,  658  verses ;  5.  On  the  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea, 
7 lU  verses;  6.  In  pnii.se  of  Virginity,  066  verses.  The  first 
three.  The  Creation,  Original  Kin,  and  The  Judgment  of 
God,  together  form  a  triad,  and  may  be  considered  as  three 
parts  of  one  poem,  that  one  might — indeed,  that  one  ought  to 
tall,  to  speak  correctly,  Paradise  Lost.  It  is  not  by  the  subject 
alone  this  work  recalls  to  mind  that  of  Milton ;  the  resem- 
blance m  some  parts  of  the  general  conception,  and  in  some  of 
ho  more  important  details,  is  striking.  It  does  not  follow 
that  Milton  was  acquainted  with  the  poems  of  Saint  Avitus ; 
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doubtless,  notliing  proves  the  contrary ;  they  wore  published 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  classical 

and  theological  learning  of  Milton  was  very  great,  but  it  is  of 
little  importance  to  his  glory  whether  or  not  he  was  ocquainied 
with  them.  He  was  one  of  those  who  imitate  when  tliey 
please,  for  they  invent  when  they  choose,  and  they  invent 
even  while  imitating.  However  it  maybe,  the  luinlogy  of  the 
two  f>oems  is  a  rather  curious  liteniry  fact,  and  that  of  Saint 
Avitus  deserves  the  honor  of  being  closely  compared  with 
that  of  Milton. 

The  first  part,  entitled,  Of  the  Creation,  is  essentially  de- 
scriptive ;  the  descriptive  poetry  of  the  sixth  century  appears 
there  in  all  its  development.  It  singularly  resembles  the  de- 
Bcriptive  poetry  of  our  time,  the  5chool»  of  which  the  abb* 
Delille  is  the  chief,  that  we  havo  seen  so  nourishing^  and 
which  at  present  scarcely  counts  a  few  languishing  inheritors. 
Tlie  essential  characteristic  of  this  kind  is  to  excel  in  con- 
QUcring  difFicuIties  which  arc  not  worth  being  conquered,  lo 
nescribe  what  has  no  need  of  being  described,  and  thus  lo 
arrive  at  a  rather  rare  literary  merit,  without  it  resulting 
in  any  truly  poeticol  eifect.  There  are  some  objects  which 
It  is  sufficient  to  name,  occasions  in  which  it  is  suflicient  to 
name  the  objects,  in  order  that  poetry  may  take  ri«e,  and  llie 
imaginatiofi  be  struck ;  a  word,  a  comparison,  an  epithet, 
place  them  vividly  before  one's  eyes.  Descriptive  |ioclry, 
such  ns  we  know  it,  is  not  content  with  this  result:  it  is 
Rcienlitic  more  t[ian  picturesque;  it  troubles  itself  Ifss  with 
making  objects  stten,  than  with  making  them  known  ;  it 
minutely  observes,  and  surveys  them  as  u  designer,  as  an 
anatomist,  is  intent  ujKin  enumerating  them,  upon  displaying 
every  part  of  thoni ;  and  this  being  the  iatt,  that  which, 
simply  named  or  designated  by  a  single  stroke,  by  a  gi-nenil 
image,  would  be  real  and  visible  to  the  imagination,  ap. 
pears  only  decomposed,  cut  up,  disw^cled,  destroyed.  This  is 
the  radical  vice  of  modern  descriptive  |)oelry,  ai;i  the  trace 
of  it  is  imprinted  in  its  happiest  works.  It  is  found  in  that 
of  the  sixth  century ;  the  greater  part  of  the  descriptions  of 
Saint  Avitus  have  the  same  fault,  the  same  chsmcter. 

God  works  at  the  creation  of  man :  "  He  places  the  head 
on  the  most  elevated  place,  and  adapts  the  countenance, 
pierced  with  seven  outlets,  to  the  wants  of  the  intellect.  From 
thence  are  exercised  the  senses  of  smell,  hearing,  sight,  and 
taste  :  that  of  touch  is  the  only  cense  which  feeb  and  jmigr-t 
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oy  ihe  whole  body,  and  whose  energy  is  spread  through  all 
its  members.  The  flexible  tongue  ia  aitachetj  tu  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,  so  that  the  voice,  driven  iulo  this  cavity  us  if 
struck  by  a  bow,  resounds  with  vunous  modulations  through 
the  moved  air.  From  tho  humid  chest,  placed  before  the 
body,  extend  the  robust  arms  with  iho  ramilications  of  th( 
hands.  After  the  stomach  comes  the  bcUy,  which  upon  each 
side  surrounds  the  vital  organs  with  a  soft  envelopuieitt.  Be- 
low, the  body  is  divided  into  two  thighs,  in  order  to  walk  more 
cosily  by  an  alternate  moveme/it.  BehinJ,  and  below  thi 
occiput,  descends  the  nape  of  the  neck,  which  everywhere 
distributes  its  innumerable  nerves.  Lower  and  on  the  inside 
are  placed  the  lungs,  wliich  must  be  separated  by  a  light  air, 
and  which,  by  a  strong  breath,  ulteruatL'ly  receive  and  re- 
turn it."» 

Are  we  not  in  the  workshop  of  a  meclmnio  ?  arc  wc  not 
present  at  that  slow  and  successive  labtjr  which  announces 
Hcience  and  excludes  life  ?  In  this  description^  there  is  great 
accuracy  of  facts,  the  structure  of  the  human  Ixxly  and  the 
agency  of  tho  various  organs  are  very  faithfully  explained 
everything  is  there,  except  man  and  the  creation. 

It  would  be  easy  to  find,  in  moderu  descriptive  poetry,  ])or- 
fectly  antilogous  passages. 

Do  not  suppose,  however,  that  there  is  nothing  but  tilings 
of  this  kind,  and  that,  even  in  this  description  of  poetry,  Saint 
Avitus  has  always  executed  as  badly  as  this.  This  book 
contains  many  of  the  most  happy  descriptions,  many  most 
poetical,  those  especially  which  trace  the  general  beauties  of 
nature,  a  subject  far  more  within  the  reach  of  descriptive  p<». 
etry,  much  better  adapted  to  its  means.  1  will  quute,  for  an 
example,  tho  description  of  Paradise,  of  the  ^ardiii  of  Hden, 
and  1  will  at  the  same  time  place  before  you  that  of  Milton, 
universally  celebrated. 

**  Beyond  India,  where  tlie  world  commences,  where  it  is 
said  tliat  the  confines  of  heaven  luid  earth  meet,  is  an  elevated 
rctre^,  inaccessible  lo  mortals,  and  closed  with  eternal  harri. 
ers,  ever  since  the  author  of  the  first  crime  was  driven  out 
slier  his  full,  and  the  guilty  saw  themselves  justly  expelled 
iheir  happy  dwelling.  .  .  .  No  changes  of  season  there  bring 
Dack  frost ;  there  the  summer  sun  is  not  succeeded  by  the  ice 
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^r  winter;  while  elsewhere  the  circle  of  the  year  brings 
Btifliug  heat,  or  fields  whitened  by  i'rost,  the  kindness  of 
Heaven  there  maintains  an  eternal  spring ;  tlie  lurnulluouft 
South  wind  penetrates  not  there ;  the  clouds  forsake  tui  air 
always  pure,  and  a  heaven  always  serene.  The  soil  hns  no 
need  of  rains  to  refresh  it,  and  the  plants  prosper  by  virtue 
of  their  own  dew.  The  earth  is  always  venlunt,  and  il« 
surface^  animated  by  a  aweet  warmth,  resplendent  with 
beauty.  Herbs  never  abandon  the  hills,  the  trees  never  lose 
their  leaves  ;  and  although  constantly  covered  with  flowers, 
thpy  quickly  repair  their  strength  by  means  of  their  own  s&p. 
Fruits,  which  we  have  but  once  in  the  year,  there  ripen  every 
month  ;  there  the  sun  does  not  wither  the  splendor  of  ilie  lily  ; 
ij>  touch  stains  the  violet ;  the  rose  always  preserves  iia 
color  and  gmceful  form.  .  .  .  Odoriferous  balm  continually 
runs  from  fertile  branches.  If,  by  chance,  a  slight  wind 
arises,  the  beautiful  forest,  skitnrnud  by  its  breath,  with  a 
sweet  murmur  agitates  its  leavrs  and  flowers,  from  which 
escape  and  spread  afar  the  sweetest  perfumes.  A  clear 
fountain  runs  from  a  source  of  which  the  eye  with  caro  pene- 
trates to  the  bottom  ;  the  most  polished  gpld  ha«  no  such  splcn 
dor ;  a  crystal  of  fros^n  water  attracts  not  so  much  light. 
Cmcrulds  glitter  on  ius  shores  ;  every  precious  stone  which  the 
vain  world  extols,  are  there  scattered  like  pebbles,  adorn  the 
fields  with  the  most  varied  colors,  and  deck  them  as  with  a 
natural  diadem.'* 

Now  see  that  of  Milton  ;  it  is  cut  into  numerous  shreds, 
and  scattered  throughout  the  fourth  book  of  his  (micmi  ;  but  1 
3hoo8G  the  passage  which  best  corrnsp(>ndR  to  that  which  I 
have  just  quoted;  from  the  bishop  of  Vienne  : 


'*  lltua  wu  this  place 
A  happy  nirnl  scit  of  various  view  ; 
Groves  whnse  rich  trees  wept  odnroua  giiin?  and  bttim  ; 
Others  whose  fruit,  burnished  with  i^nMcn  rind, 
Him^  amiaolo,  Hesperian  fablen  truo. 
If  true,  here  only,  and  of  deliciouii  ta.stA  : 
Betwixt  them  lawns,  or  levfl  -Jdwiu^,  and  tiocks 
Grazing  the  tender  herb,  were  interpos'tl. 
Or  palmy  hillock  ;  or  the  flr.w#»rv  Inp 
Ofaomo  im(C»if>U!ii  valley,  **preafj  her  store, 
Fiowexs  d  oU  hue,  and  without  tburn  the  ium  ; 
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Anotuer  siUe,  umbrageoUA  groljr  and  cave* 
Of  cool  recess,  o'er  which  the  mantling  vim. 
Layi  fortli  her  purple  gnipe,  and  gently  creeps 
Luxuriant ;  meanwhile,  murmuring  waters  fall 
Down  the  olope  hills,  dispersM,  or  in  a  lake. 
That  to  the  fringed  bank  with  myrtle  crown'd* 
Her  crystal  mirror  holds,  unite  their  streams. 
The  birds  their  quire  apply ;  airs,  vernal  airs, 
Hreathinf?  the  smell  of  field  and  grnvc,  attune 
The  tremblin?  leaves,  while  universal  Pan 
Knit  with  ttie  graces  and  the  hours  in  dance, 
Lod  on  (he  eternal  spring."' 


aoi 


The  description  of  Saint  Avilus  is  certainly  rnlher  siiiierioi 
tlian  inferior  to  (hat  of  Milton ;  although  the  iirst  is  much 
nearer  to  pogaoistn,  he  tnixus  fur  fewer  mylliologicul  recol- 
lections in  his  pictures  :  the  imitation  of  ajiiiqiiity  is  perhaps 
less  visible,  ana  the  description  of  t)ic  beauties  of  Duture  ip. 
pears  to  me  at  once  roore  varied  and  more  simple. 

In  the  same  book  I  (ind  a  description  of  the  overfbwing  of 
the  Nile,  which  also  deserves  quotation.  You  know  that,  in 
all  religious  traditions,  Uie  Nile  is  one  of  the  four  rivers  of 
Parndi»e ;  it  is  for  this  reason  thai  the  poet  names  it,  and 
describes  its  annual  inucdutii^s. 

*•  Whenever  the  river,  by  swelling,  extends  over  its  banlts 
and  covers  the  plains  with  iu  black  slime,  its  waters  become 
fertile,  heaven  is  calm,  and  a  terrestrial  rain  spreads  un  all 
Bides.  Then  Memphis  is  surrounded  will)  water,  is  seen  in 
ihc  midst  of  a  large  gulf,  and  the  navigator  is  seen  upon  his 
fields,  which  are  no  longer  visible.  Tliere  is  no  longer  any 
limit ;  boundaries  disapjiear  by  the  decree  of  ihe  river,  which 
equalizes  all  and  sus[)end3  the  labors  of  the  year;  the  shop* 
herd  joyfully  sees  the  fields  which  he  frequents  swallowed 
up;  and  the  fish,  swimming  in  foreign  seas,  frequent  the 
places  where  the  herds  fed  upon  the  verdant  grass.  At  last, 
when  the  water  has  espoused  the  altered  earth  and  has  im- 
pregnated all  its  germs,  the  Nile  recedes,  and  re-collects  its 
scattered  waters:  the  lake  disappcors  ;  it  bec<»me8  a  river, 
returns  to  its  bed,  and  encloses  its  floods  in  the  ancient  dyke 
of  its  banks.*** 

Many  features  of  this  descripttoa  are  marked  with  faults  of 
Myle  ;  we  find  many  of  those  labored  comparisons,  those  arti- 
ficial antitheses,  which  he  takes  for  poetry :  "  the  terrfsirial 
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rain"  for  example,  "  the  tcater  espouses  the  «f  ^»"  &o.  ;   Htill 

the  picture  is  not  devoid  of  truth  and  cflccl.  In  his  poem 
upon  The  Delugd  Sainl  Avitus  has  described  an  annlogoua 
phenomenon,  but  far  more  vast  and  terrible,  Iho  fall  of  the 
waters  of  Heaven,  and  tho  simnltaneons  overflow  of  all  the 
waters  of  tne  earth,  with  much  vigor  and  effect ;  but  the 
length  of  the  passage  forbids  my  quoiiiifr  it  to  you. 

Jn  the  second  book,  entitled,  Of  ihe  Original  Sin,  the  poet 
follows,  step  by  step,  the  sacred  traditions  ;  hut  tlicy  do  not 
subdue  his  imagination,  and  he  sometimes  even  elevates  hiTi- 
self  to  political  ideas,  in  which  he  quits  them  without  poal- 
lively  contradicting  them.  Every  one  knows  tlie  chamcter 
with  which  Milton  has  invested  Sntan^  and  the  orit^inality  of 
that  conception  which  has  preser>*ed  in  the  demon  the  grandeur 
of  the  angel,  carrying  down  to  the  pit  of  evil  the  glorious 
traces  of  goodness,  and  thus  shrdrting,  over  the  enemy  of  God 
and  man,  an  interest,  which,  however,  has  nothing  iUogitimalft 
or  pen'erse.  Something  of  this  idea,  or  rnther  of  this  inten- 
tion, is  found  in  the  pr>em  of  Saint  Avitus:  his  Sntan  is  by  no 
means  the  demon  of  mere  religif^us  traditions,  odious,  hideous, 
wicked,  a  stranger  to  all  elevated  or  affcctinnatc  feeling.  He 
has  preserved  in  liini  some  traits  of  his  first  state,  a  certain 
moral  grandeur;  the  instinct  of  the  poet  has  overcome  the 
doctrine  of  the  bishop;  imJ  although  his  conception  of  the 
character  of  Satan  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  Milton,  nlihough 
he  could  not  bring  forth  in  it  those  conibtits  of  the  soul,  those 
fierce  contrasts  which  render  the  work  of  the  English  poet  so 
admirable,  still  his  is  not  devoid  of  originality  and  energy. 
Like  Milton,  he  has  painted  Satan  at  the  time  when  he  enters 
Paradise  and  perceives  Adnm  and  Eve  for  the  first  time. 

"  When  he  saw,"  snys  he,  '*  the  new  creatures  in  a  peaceful 
dwellings  leading  a  happy  and  cloudless  life,  under  the  law 
which  ihey  hod  received  from  the  Lord,  with  the  empire  of 
the  universe,  and  enjoying,  amidst  delicious  tranquillity,  all 
which  was  subjected  to  them,  the  fiash  of  jealousy  failed  a 
Kuddcn  vnpf/r  in  his  soul,  and  his  burning  rage  soon  becime 
a  terrible  fire.  It  was  then  not  long  since  ^e  had  fallen  from 
Heaven,  and  had  hurried  away  with  him,  into  the  low  pit, 
the  troop  attaehed  to  his  fate.  At  thi?  thought,  and  reviewing 
his  recent  Jisgrace  in  his  heart,  it  seemed  tiat  he  hod  lost 
more,  since  he  saw  another  possessed  of  such  happiness ;  and 
shame  mixing  itself  with  envy,  he  poured  out  his  angry 
regrets  in  these  words : 
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"  '  O  aorrow !  this  work  of  earth  is  suddenly  raised  befora 
Qs,  and  our  ruin  has  given  birth  to  this  odious  race  !  I, 
Virtue !  I  possessed  heaven,  and  I  ain  now  cxpellod  it,  ond 
dust  has  succeeded  to  the  honor  of  angols!  A  little  clay, 
arranged  unoer  a  pitiful  form,  will  here  reign,  and  the  power 
torn  from  us  is  Iransibrred  to  him  !  But  wc  have  not  en- 
tirely  lost  it  j  the  greatest  portion  thereof  remains  ;  we  can 
and  we  know  to  injure.  Let  us  not  delay  then  j  this  combat 
pleases  me ;  I  will  engage  them  at  their  first  appearance, 
while  their  simplicity,  wiiich  has  as  yet  experienced  no  deceit, 
is  Ignorant  of  everything,  and  offurs  itself  to  every  blow.  It 
will  be  easier  to  mislead  ihem  while  they  are  alone,  before 
they  have  thrown  a  fruitful  posterity  into  the  eternity  of  ages. 
Let  us  not  allow  anything  immortal  to  come  out  of  the  earth  ; 
let  us  destroy  the  race  ut  its  commencement :  O  tliat  the  de- 
feat of  its  chief  may  become  the  seed  of  death  ;  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  may  give  rise  to  the  pangs  of  death  ;  that  all  may 
be  struck  in  one  ;  the  root  cut,  the  tree  will  never  raise  itself. 
These  are  the  consolations  which  remain  to  me  in  my  fall, 
if  I  cannot  again  mount  to  the  heavens,  they  will  at  least  be 
closed  for  these  creatures :  it  seems  to  mo  less  harsh  to  be 
fallen,  if  the  new  creatures  are  lost  by  a  similar  fall  ;  if,  the 
accomplices  of  my  ruin,  they  become  companions  of  my  pun- 
ishment, and  share  with  us  the  fire  whiuh  I  now  catch  a 
glimpse  of.  But,  in  order  to  attract  ihem  without  difficulty, 
it  is  needful  that  I  myself,  who  have  fallen  so  low,  should 
show  tliem  the  route  which  I  myself  travelled  over ;  that  tlie 
same  pride  which  drove  me  from  the  celestial  kingdom,  may 
chase  men  from  the  boundaries  of  Paradise.'  He  thus  spoke, 
and,  heaving  a  sigh,  became  sUent."* 

Now  for  the  Satan  of  Milton,  at  the  samo.  time,  and  in  the 
came  situation  : 


*'  O  h«U,  what  do  miuo  eyes  with  grief  bebo.d : 
Into  our  room  of  bltas,  thus  high  advanoM, 
Cmturcf  of  other  mouldy  earth,  born,  perhaps, 
Not  spirits,  yet  to  hcavcaly  spirits  bright 
Little  inferior  ;  whom  mr  thoughts  pumue 
With  wonder,  and  cooldlove.so  lively  shinos 
In  them  Divine  resemblance,  and  such  graoo 
The  band  chat  form'd  them  on  their  shape  bath  pour'd. 
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Ah,  gentle  pair,  >-c  little  think  how  aigh 

Your  change  apitroachu*.  whea  all  these  delights 

Will  nniah,  and  deliror  ye  to  woe  ; 

Mora  woe,  the  more  your  tute  is  now  of  joj ; 

Hippy>  but  for  »o  happy,  ill  gecur'd 

Long  to  continue,  and  this  high  scat  yoar  Hflav*u» 

lU  fencM  for  Heaven  to  keep  out  such  a  foe 

Aa  now  in  enter*d ;  yet  no  purposM  foe 

To  you,  whom  I  could  pity  thus  forlorn. 

Though  I  unpitied :  league  with  you  [  aoeki 

And  mutual  amity  so  strait,  so  close. 

That  I  with  you  must  dwell,  or  you  with  me 

Henceforth  j  my  dwellini*  haply  may  not  please. 

Like  this  fair  Paradise,  your  sense  ;  ytt  such 

Accept  your  Maker's  work ;  he  ^ve  it  me. 

Which  I  a»  freely  give:  Hell  shall  unfold, 

To  entertain  you  two,  her  widest  gates. 

And  send  forth  all  hor  kings ;  there  will  b^  rnora. 

Not  like  these  narrow  limits,  to  receive 

Your  numerous  ofliprinK;  if  no  better  plac«, 

Thank  him  who  puts  mc  loath  to  tbiti  revenge 

On  you,  who  wrong  me  not,  for  him  who  wrong'd. 

And  should  I  at  yonr  harmless  innocence 

Melt  as  I  do,  yet  public  reason  just. 

Honor  and  empire  with  revenge  ealvr'd 

By  conquering  this  new  world,  compels  me  now 

To  do  what  else,  though  damn*d,  I  should  abhor.'"' 

Here  the  superiority  of  Milton  is  great.  He  gives  to  Sa! 
Ihf  more  elevated,  more  impassioned,  more  complex  feelings 
■ — perhaps  even  too  complex — and  his  words  are  far  more 
eloquent.  Still  there  is  a  remarkable  analogy  between  the 
two  passages  ;  and  the  simple  energy,  the  menacing  imity  of 
the  Satan  of  Saint  Avilus,  seems  to  me  to  t>e  very  effective. 

The  third  book  describes  the  despair  of  Adam  and  Eve 
after  their  fall,  the  coming  nf  God,  his  judc^inent,  and  their 
expulsion  from  Paradise.  You  will  surely  remember  that 
famous  passage  of  Milton,  afler  the  judgment  of  God,  when 
Adam  seers  everything  overthrown  around  him,  and  expects 
to  be  driven  out  of  Paradise ;  he  abandons  hinrt«elf  to  the 
harshest  rage  against  the  woman  : 

*  Whom  thus  alflicted  when  sad  Eve  beheld, 

lleaolate  where  she  sat,  approaching  nigh,  

Soft  words  to  his  fierce  passion  she  assavM  ; 
But  her  with  stem  regard  he  thus  repcll'd  : 
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*  3ut  of  my  su^hl,  thou  serpent  t  that  nune  beat 

Befita  thee  with  hltn  leagued,  thyself  oa  false 

And  hateful  ;  nothin^r  wants,  but  that  thy  shape. 

Like  his,  and  color  serpentine,  may  show 

Thy  inwerd  fraud,  In  warn  all  rrentures  from  thee 

Honcefartb  ;  least  that  tuu  iieavL-nly  furin  pretepik  J 

To  hellish  falsehood,  snare  them.     But  for  thee 

I  had  persisted  happy  ;  had  not  thy  pride 

And  wandcrine:  vanity,  when  least  was  safe. 

Rejected  xny  furewarninR,  and  diadainod. 

Not  to  be  trusted  ;  longing  to  be  seen, 

Though  by  the  devil  himsolf :  him  overwocnin^ 

To  overreach;  but  with  Ihc  serpent  meeting, 

Fool'd  and  beguilM ;  by  him,  thou,  I  by  thee. 

To  trust  thee  from  my  side,  imaein'd  wise, 

Const;tnt,  ma.*ure,  pronf  again»t  all  assaults; 

And  understood  not  all  was  but  a  show, 

Rather  than  solid  virtue  ;  all  but  a  rib 

Crooked  by  nature,  bent,  as  now  appears, 

More  to  the  part  sinister,  from  me  drown  ; 

Will  if  tlirown  out  as  supernunicrary. 

To  my  just  number  found.     0  !  why  did  Giid, 

Creator  wise,  that  peopled  highest  Heaven 

With  spirits  masculine,  create  at  last 

This  novelty  on  earth,  this  fair  defect 

Of  nature,  and  not  fill  the  world  at  once 

With  men  and  angels,  without  femtoinc; 

Or  fiLti  some  other  way  to  generate 

Mankind  ?     This  mischief  had  not  then  befairn, 

And  more  that  shall  befall ;  innumerable 

Disturbances  on  earth  throu<;h  female  snares. 

And  strait  conjunction  with  this  sex/'i 

The  same  idea  occurred  to  Saint  Avhus  j  only  that  it  ia  lo 
God  himseir,  not  to  Eve,  that  Adam  addresaes  the  explosion 
^r  his  rage: 

"  When  tJius  he  saw  Iiiinself  t^oDdcmried,  oud  that  tlio  most 
just  inquiry  had  made  cvideiii  all  his  fault,  he  did  not  hum- 
bly ask  his  pardon  and  pray  ;  he  answered  not  with  shrieks 
and  tears;  he  sought  not  to  deter,  with  Bupplitint  coofcseion, 
the  deserved  punishment ;  already  miserable,  he  invoked  no 
pity.  He  erccled  himself,  he  irritated  himself,  and  his  pride 
broke  out  into  insensate  clamors  :  *  It  was  then  to  brihg  my 
ruin  that  this  woman  was  united  to  my  fate  ?  That  which, 
by  thy  first  law,  thou  hast  given  for  a  dwelling  :  it  is  she  who, 
overcome  herself,  lias  conquered  me  with  her  sinister  coui 
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8cls  ;  it  is  she  who  has  persuaded  me  .o  take  tlial  Truil  wliicl* 
she  herself  already  knew.  She  is  the  source  of  evil  ;  from 
her  came  crime.  1  was  credulous ;  but  thou,  Lord,  taught 
me  Id  believe  hor  hy  giving  hnr  to  me  in  marriage,  in  joimng 
me  to  her  by  sweet  knots.  Happy  if  my  life,  at  first  soUtarj', 
had  always  so  run  on,  if  I  had  never  known  the  tics  of  such 
an  union,  and  the  yoke  of  this  fatal  companion !' 

**  At  this  outburst  of  irritated  Adam,  the  Creator  addressed 
these  severe  words  to  desolate  Eve :  '  Why,  in  falling,  hast 
drawn  down  thy  unhappy  spouse  ?  Deceitful  woman,  why, 
instead  of  remaining  alotic  m  thy  full,  hast  thou  dethroned  the 
superior  reason  of  the  man  V  She.  full  of  ahame^  her  cheeks 
covered  witli  a  sorrowful  blush,  said  that  the  serpent  had  per- 
suaded her  to  touch  the  forbiiJdcn  fruit. "^ 

Does  Dot  this  passage  appear  at  least  equal  to  that  of  Mil. 
ton?  It  is  even  free  from  the  subtle  details  which  disfigure 
tlio  latter,  and  diminish  the  progress  of  the  sentiment. 

The  book  terminates  with  the  prediction  of  the  advent  of 
Christ,  who  shall  triumph  over  Satan.  Dut  with  this  conclu* 
sion  the  poet  describes  the  very  leaviiig  of  Paradise,  and  these 
last  verses  are,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  in  the  poem  : 

**  At  these  words,  the  Lord  clothes  them  both  with  the  skins 
of  beasts,  and  drives  them  from  the  happy  retreat  of  Para, 
dise.  They  fall  together  to  the  earth  ;  ihey  enter  upon  the 
desert  world,  and  wander  about  with  rapid  steps.  The  world 
is  covered  with  trees  and  turf:  it  has  green  meadows,  and 
fountains  and  rivers  ;  and  yet  its  face  appears  hideous  to  them 
after  lliine,  O  Paradise  I  and  they  are  horror-struck  with  it; 
and,  according  to  the  nature  of  men,  they  love  better  what 
they  have  lost.  The  earth  is  narrow  to  them ;  they  do  not 
see  its  limits,  and  yet  they  feel  confined,  and  they  groan. 
I^ven  the  day  is  dark  to  their  eyes,  and  under  the  clear  s»in, 
they  complain  that  the  light  has  disappeared."' 

The  three  other  poems  of  Saint  Avitus,  the  Delugtj  the 
Passage  of  the  Red  Scuj  and  the  Praise  of  Virginity j  are  very 
inferior  to  what  I  have  just  quoted  ;  still  some  remarkable 
fragments  may  be  found  in  ihem,  and  certainly  we  have  rea- 
8oa  to  be  astouished  that  a  work  which  contains  such  Icau. 
lies  should  remain  so  obscure.     But  the  age  of  Saint  Avitiu 
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is  aU  obscure,  and  he  has  fallen  under  tlra  general  decay  Ir 
ihe  midst  of  which  he  lived. 

I  named  a  second  poet,  Fortonntus,  bishop  of  Poictiers. 
lie  was  not  of  Gaulish  ongin ;  lie  was  bom  in  r>>lO,  beyond 
the  Alps,  near  Ceneda,  in  the  Trovisan  ;  and  about  565,  a 
littlo  before  the  great  invasion  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  dp- 
t»tution  of  the  north  of  Italy,  be  passed  into  Gau),  and  stopped 
in  Austrasia  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  Sigebert  and 
lirunehault,  daughter  of  Athanagildc,  king  of  Spain.  It  ap. 
pears  that  he  remained  there  one  or  two  years,  rraking  epi. 
thalumiums,  laments,  a  court  poet  there,  devoted  to  the  cele- 
bration  of  its  adventures  and  pleattures.  We  then  find  him 
»t  Tours,  paying  his  devotions  to  Saint  Munin ;  he  was  then 
a  layman.  Saint  Radegonde,  wife  of  Clotnirc  I.,  had  just 
retired,  and  founded  a  monastery  of  nuns.  Forlunalus  con- 
nected himself  with  her  in  close  friendship,  entered  into 
orders,  and  soon  became  her  chaplain,  and  almoner  of  the 
monastery.  From  this  period,  no  remarkable  incident  of  his 
life  is  known.  Seven  or  oight  years  after  the  death  of  Saint 
Radegonde,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Poictiers,  and  there  died 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  after  fmving  long 
celebrated  with  his  verses  all  the  great  men  of  his  age,  and 
having  been  in  assiduous  oorrospondenco  with  all  the  great 
bishops. 

Independently  of  seven  lives  of  saints,  of  some  letters  or 
llieological  treatises  in  pTy>«!,  of  four  books  of  hexameters  on 
ihe  life  of  Saint  Martin  of  Tours,  which  are  merely  a  poetical 
version  of  the  life  of  the  same  saint  by  Sulpicius  Severus, 
and  some  trifling  works  which  are  lost,  there  remain  of  him 
two  hundred  and  forty-nine  pieces  of  verse  in  all  kinds  of 
metres,  of  which  two  hundred  and  forty-six  were  collected  by 
liimsolf  in  eleven  IxKiks,  and  tiirco  are  sr ptirate.  Of  these 
two  hmulred  and  forty-nine  pieces,  there  are  fifteen  in  honor 
of  certain  churcbes,  cathednils,  oratories,  dec,  composed  at 
the  time  of"  their  construction  or  dedication  ;  thirty  epitaphs  ; 
twenty-nine  pieces  to  Gregory  of  Tours,  or  concerning  liim  ; 
twenty-seven  to  Saint  Radegonde,  or  to  sister  Agnes,  abbess 
of  the  monastery  of  Poictiers,  and  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  other  pieces  to  all  sorts  of  persons,  and  upon  alt  sorts  of 
subjects. 

The  pieces  addressed  to  Saint  Radegonde,  or  tit  the  nbbesii 
Agikcs,  arc  incontostably  those  which  best  make  known  and 
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characterize  the  turn  of  mind,  and  the  kind  of  poetry,  of  For 
tunatus.     On  these  only  I  shall  dwell. 

One  is  naturally  led  to  attach  to  llie  rclaiioiis  of  such  pel 
sons  the  most  serious  ideas,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  under  a  grave 
aspect  that  they  have  been  described  :  it  has  l>eeD  mistakenly ; 
do  not  suppose  that  I  have  here  to  relate  some  strange  anec- 
dote, or  that  hia  history  is  subject  to  the  embarrassment  of 
some  Bcandal.  There  is  notiiing  scandalous,  nothing  equivo- 
cal, nothing  which  lends  the  slightest  malignant  conjecture,  to 
be  met  with  in  the  relation  between  the  bishop  and  the  nuns 
of  Poictiers ;  but  tliey  are  of  a  futility,  of  a  puerility  which 
it  is  impossible  to  overlook,  for  even  the  |>oeins  of  Fortunatus 
arc  a  monument  of  them. 

Theae  are  the  titles  of  sixteen  of  the  twenty,  seven  pieces 
a/Uressed  to  Saint  Radegonde,  or  to  Saint  Agnes  : 

Book  VIII.,  piece  8,  to  Saint  Radegonde  upon  violets. 

"  9,  upon  flowers  put  on  the  altar. 

"  10,  upon  flowers  which  he  sent  Iter. 

Book   XI.,  piece  4,  to  Saint  Radegonde  for  her  to  drink 
wine. 

"  11,  to  the  abbess  upon  flowers. 

"  13,  upon  chestnuia. 

"  14,  upon  milk. 

M  15,  idem. 

"  16,  upon  a  repast. 

'•  18,  upon  sloes. 

"  19,  upon  milk  and  other  dainties. 

"  20,  upon  eggs  and  nlums. 

"  22,  upon  a  repast. 

"  23,  idem, 

"  24,  idem . 

"  25,  idem. 

Now  see  some  nample^  of  the  pieces  themsolves ;  tliey  prors 
Jiat  the  titles  do  not  deceive  us. 

"  In  the  midst  of  my  fasting,"  writes  he  to  Saint  Radegonde, 
"thou  aendest  me  various  moats,  and  ot  the  sight  of  them  thou 
painest  my  mind  My  eyes  contemplate  what  the  doctor  Ibr. 
bids  me  to  use,  and  his  hand  interdicts  what  my  mouth  desires. 
Still  when  thy  goodness  gratifies  us  witli  this  milk,  thy  giHs 
surpass  those  of  kings.     Rejoice,  therefore,  1  pray  ihee,  like 
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a  good  sister  with  our  pious  moiKer,  for  at  this  niomnn  1  have 
the  sweet  pleasure  of  being  at  table/'^ 

And  elsewhere,  after  having  a  repast ;  "Surrounded  b) 
various  delicacies,  and  all  kinds  of  ragciQls,  snnietimes  1  tfloep, 
sometimes  I  eat ;  I  open  my  mouth,  then  1  close  my  eyes, 
and  I  again  eat  of  everything;  my  mind  was  confused,  l>o- 
lieve  it,  most  dear  ones,  and  i  could  not  easily  either  sj>eak 
with  liberty,  or  write  verses.  A  drunken  timn  bus  un  uncer- 
tain hand  ;  wine  produced  the  snme  ciTcct  upon  me  as  upon 
other  drinkers ;  methinks  I  see  the  table  swimming  in  pure 
wine.  However,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  1  have  traued  in  sot\ 
language  this  little  song  for  ray  mother  and  my  sister,  and 
although  sleep  sharply  presses  me,  the  aire<.tion  which  1  boar 
for  them  has  inspired  what  the  hand  is  scarcely  in  a  i^tate  to 
write."' 

It  is  not  by  way  of  amusement  that  I  insert  these  singular 
quotations,  which  it  would  be  easy  fur  ine  to  multiply ;  I  de- 
sire, on  the  one  hand,  to  place  before  your  eyes  a  view  of  the 
manners  of  this  epochs  which  are  but  litde  known  ;  and  on  the 
other,  to  enable  you  to  Hee,  and,  so  to  speak,  to  touch  willi 
your  6nger,  the  origin  of  a  kind  of  poetry  which  has  held 
father  an  important  place  in  our  literature,  of  that  lighl  and 
mocking  poetry  which,  beginning  with  our  old  fabliaux,  down 
to  Ver-vert^  ]jas  bsen  pitilessly  exercised  upon  the  weakness 
and  ridiculous  poinU  of  the  interior  of  moiiojjteries.  Fortu- 
natus,  to  be  sure,  did  not  mean  lo  jest ;  actor  and  poet  at  tlm 
same  lime,  he  spoke  and  wrote  very  seriously  to  Saint  Hade- 
gonde  and  the  abbess  Agnes ;  but  the  very  manners  which 
this  kind  of  poetry  took  for  a  text,  and  which  so  long  provoked 
French  fancy,  that  puerility,  that  laziness,  that  gluttony,  as. 
sociated  with  the  gravest  relations, — you  see  them  begin  here 
with  the  sixth  century,  and  under  exactly  the  same  traits  with 
those  which  Marot  or  Grestw^t  lent  to  them  ten  or  twelve  ccn- 
turios  later. 

However,  the  poems  ot  Fortunalus  .lave  not  all  of  them 
tbis  character.  Independently  of  some  beautiful  siicred 
hymns,  one  of  which,  the  Vexilia  Hegis,  was  officially  adopt- 
ed  by  the  church,  there  is  in  many  of  these  small  lay  and  reli- 
gious poems  a  good  deal  of  iniaginatiun,   of  intel^^t,   and 
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animation.  I  slmll  only  quote  a  passage  from  on  elegiac  poem 
of  tfiree  huniJrcd  and  seventy-one  verses,  about  the  departura 
of  Galsuinthe,  sister  of  Drunehault,  from  Spain,  her  arrival  in 
France,  her  inurriage  with  Chilperic,  and  her  deplorable  end  ; 
1  select  the  lamentations  of  Galsuinihe,  her  mother,  wife  of 
Athanagilde ;  she  sees  her  daughter  about  to  quit  her,  em> 
braces  her,  looks  at  her,  embraces  her  again,  and  cries : 

**  Spain,  so  full  of  inhabitants,  and  loo  confiiied  for  a  mother, 
land  of  the  sun,  become  n  prison  to  mc,  allhotigh  thou  extend, 
est  from  the  country  of  Zephyr  to  that  of  the  burning  Rous, 
from  Tyrhenia  to  the  ocean — although  thou  sufttcest  for  nu- 
merous nations,  since  my  daughter  ia  not  longer  here,  thou  ar* 
too  narrow  for  me.  VVithoui  thee,  my  daughter,  I  shall  be 
here  as  a  foreigner  and  wanderer,  and,  in  my  native  country, 
at  once  a  citizen  and  an  exile.  I  ask,  what  shall  these  eyes 
look  at  which  everywhere  seek  my  daugljler  ?  .  .  -  Whatever 
infant  pluys  with  me  will  be  a  punishment ;  ihou  wilt  weigh 
upon  my  heart  in  the  embraces  of  another :  let  another  run, 
step,  seat  herself,  weep,  enter,  go  out,  thy  dear  image  will 
alwavs  be  before  my  eyes.  When  thou  shalt  have  quitted 
me,  I  shall  hasten  to  strange  caresses,  and,  groaning,  I  shall 
press  another  face  to  my  withered  breast;  1  shall  dry  with 
my  kisses  the  leara  of  another  cfiild  ;  I  shall  drink  of  them ; 
and  may  it  please  God  that  1  may  thas  find  some  refreshment 
for  my  devouring  thirst!  Whatever  I  do,  I  shall  bo  torment- 
ed, no  remedy  can  console  me ;  1  perish,  O  Galsuinthe,  by 
the  wound  which  comes  to  mo  from  thoc !  1  ask  what  dear 
hand  will  dress,  will  ornament  thy  hair  ?  Who,  when  I  shall 
not  be  there,  will  cover  thy  soft  cheeks  with  kisses  ?  Whc 
will  warm  thee  in  her  bosom,  who  carry  thee  on  her  knees, 
Burroimd  thee  with  her  arms?  AlasI  when  thou  ahalt  be 
without  me,  tltou  wilt  have  no  mother.  For  the  rest,  my  sad 
heart  charges  thee  at  the  time  of  thy  departure ;  bo  happy,  1 
implore  thee  ;  but  leave  me  :  go :  farewell :  send  through  the 
air  some  consolation  to  thy  impatient  mother;  and,  if  the 
wind  bears  me  any  news,  let  it  it  bo  favorable."* 

The  subtlety  atid  affectation  of  bad  rhetoric  are  to  be  louod 
in  this  passage  ;  but  its  emotion  is  sincere,  and  the  expression 
ingenious  and  vivid.  Many  pieces  of  Foriunalus  have  the 
same  merits. 


'  Fortun.  Cann.t  1.  ri ,  No  7 ;  Bib.  Pat„  roj  r,,  p.  M3 
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I  shal.  prosecute  this  inquiry  no  further ;  I  think  I  have 
fully  justified  what  I  said  in  commencing :  sacred  literature  is 
not  there ;  the  habits,  and  even  the  metrical  forms  of  the 
dying  pagan  literature,  are  clearly  stamped  upon  them. 
Ausonius  is  more  elegant,  more  correct,  more  licentious  than 
Fortunatus ;  but,  speaking  literally,  the  bishop  is  a  continua- 
tion  of  the  consul ;  Latin  tradition  was  not  dead ;  it  had  passed 
into  the.  Christian  society;  and  here  commences  that  imitation 
which,  amid  the  universal  overthrow,  unites  the  modem  t6 
the  ancient  world,  and,  at  a  later  period,  will  play  so  consi- 
deraMd  a  part  in  all  literature. 

We  must  pause :  we  have  just  studied  the  intellectual  state 
of  Prankish  Gaul  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  century.  This 
study  completes  ibr  us  that  of  the  development  of  our  civOiza. 
tion  during  the  same  period,  that  is,  under  the  empire  of  the 
Merovingian  kings.  Another  epoch,  stamped  with  the  same 
character,  began  with  the  revolution  which  raised  the  family 
of  the  Pepins  to  the  throne  of  the  Franks.,  In  our  aoxt  lec- 
ture I  shall  attempt  to  deacrrbe  the  revolution  itself;  and  we 
shall  then  enter  into  the  new  paths  which  it  forced  France  to 
take 
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NINETEENTH  LECTURE. 

I'he  causes  nnd  the  character  of  the  revolution  which  substituU^ 
Carlovingiuu  for  tlie  Merorinffians — Recapitulation  of  the  historr 
civilizatioQ  in  France  under  the  Mcrorini^ian  l<ing« — The 
state  in  its  relations  with  the  neit^hboriog  nations — Tlie  Knnk 
in  its  internal  organization — The  ariatocratical  clement 
in  it,  but  without  entirety  or  roi^ularitj — The  ktate  uf  the 
church — Episcopacy  prevails  in  it,  but  is  itself  thro^rn  into  decay 
Two  ntfw  powers  arise — lat.  The  Anstrasian  Fraiilcj* — Mayors  of  th 
palace — Tho  family  of  the   Pepins — 2.  Papacy— Circumstances 
vorulile  to  its  progress — Causes  which  drew  and  united  the  Aus! 
siaii  Franks  to  the  popes — The  conversion  of  the  Germans  beyond  t' 
Rhine — Hfilatioiis  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mi4;*ioaari«,  on  the  otie  " 
with  the  {lopes,  on  thu  uthtT,  with  the  mayors  of  the  palace  of  A 
trasia^Saint  Boniface — The  pope»  have  need  of  tiie   Austnsi 
Franks  against  tho  Lombards— Pepin- lo-Bref  has  need  of  the  poipc  tO' 
make  himself  king — Their  alliance  and  the  new  direction  which  it 
impressed  upon  civilization — Conclusion  of  the  iirst  part  of  Cho 
course. 


We  have  arrived  at  the  eve  of  a  great  event,  of  the  revol 
tion  which  threw  the  last  of  the  Merovingians  into  a  cloister^ 
and  carried  the  Carloviiigians  lo  the  throne  of  the  Fninks 
was  consummated  in  the  mouth  of  March,  752,  in  the  semi-lay 
and  semi-ecclesiastical  assemhly  held  al  Soissons,  where  Pe- 
pin  was  proclaimed  kin^,  and  consecrated  by  Boniface,  arch- 
bishop of  Maycncc.  Never  was  a  revolution  brought  atMUt 
with  less  effort  and  noise  ;  Pepin  passessed  the  power :  the  fact 
was  converted  into  right ;  no  resistance  was  offered  him  ; 
protest  of  sullicient  importance  to  leave  a  trace  in  history. 
Kverylhing  soeraod  to  remain  the  same  ;  a  title,  merely,  w 
changed.  Yet  there  con  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  great  eve 
was  thus  accomplished  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  hut  that  tins 
change  was  the  imtioation  of  ttie  end  of  a  particular  social 
state,  of  the  commencement  of  a  new  state,  a  crisiSf  a  verila- 
blu  epoch  in  the  history  of  French  civilization. 

It  is  the  crisis  that  I  wish  to  bring  before  you  at  present. 
[  wish  to  recapitulate  the  history  of  civilization  under  the 
Merovingians,  to  indicate  how  it  came  to  end  in  such  a  result, 
aitd  to  represent  the  new  character,  the  new  direction  whicli 
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U  Was  obliged  to  take  unJcr  the  Carlo vingiaASi  by  plainly 
iGtling  forth  the  transitiou  mid  it:^  causes. 

Civil  society  and  religious  socif^ty  aro  evidently  the  two- 
fold  subject  of  this  rcoapitulation.  We  havo  studied  them 
separately,  and  in  their  relations;  we  shall  so  Btudy  them  ia 
the  period  upon  whicli  we  are  about  to  enter.  It  ia  necessary 
'hat  we  tihould  kuow  exactly  at.  what  point  they  had  each  ar- 
rived at  the  crisis  which  now  occupies  ua^  and  what  watt  tlmir 
riRciprocal  situation. 

1  cormncnec  with  civil  society.  From  the  opening  of  this 
course,  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  foundaiiou  of  nwderu 
states,  and  In  particular  of  the  Frank  stale.  Wo  marked  its 
origin  at  the  reign  of  Clovis ;  it  is  even  by  concession  that  we 
are  permittud  not  to  go  farther  back,  not  to  go  to  Phanunond. 
I«ct  it  be  understood,  however,  that  even  in  the  epoch  at  which 
we  have  arrived,  at  the  end  of  the  Merovingian  racct  tliere 
was  nothing  established  wlueh  tlie  Fraiiko-Gaulish  society 
hadf  nothing  invested  with  a  somewhat  stable  and  general 
form,  that  no  principle  prevailed  in  it  so  completely  as  to 
i^gulutu  it ;  that  neither  wiiliin  nor  without  did  the  Fronkish 
«tate  exist ;  that  in  Gaul  thorc  wa.s  no  state  at  all. 

Wliat  do  we  mean  by  a  State  ?  a  certain  extent  of  territory 
having  a  duterininate  centre,  Axed  limits,  inhabited  by  men 
who  have  a  comnion  name,  and  live  involved,  in  oeriuin 
''espects,  in  the  same  destiny.  Nothing  like  this  existed  in 
.he  middle  of  the  eighth  ceutury,  in  what  we  now  call  France. 

You  know  how  many  kingdoms  hud  there  alternately  a|>. 
peared  and  disappeared.  The  kingdoms  of  Moiz,  Soi<»onR, 
l^rleans,  Paris,  had  given  place  lo  the  kingdoms  of  Neustriu, 
A.ustraaia,  tiurguudy,  Aquitaine,  inctfssantly  changing  ma.s. 
ters,  frontiersj  extent,  and  importance ;  reduced  at  length  lo 
two,  the  kingdoms  of  Austrasia  and  Neuslria,  even  these  two 
hod  nothing  stable  or  regular,  their  chiefs  and  their  liinits 
continually  varied  ;  the  kings  and  the  provinocs  continually 
passed  from  one  lo  the  otiier  ;  so  that  even  in  the  tnierior  of 
the  territory  occupied  by  the  Fraiikish  |X)pulution,  no  political 
association  had  any  consistency  or  firnuiess. 

The  external  frontiers  were  still  more  uncertain.  On  the 
east  and  north  the  movement  of  the  invasion  of  the  German 
nations  continued.  The  Thuringians,  tlio  Bavarians,  the 
Allemandi,  the  Frisons,  the  Suxons,  inccManily  made  effiirts 
to  pass  the  Rhine,  and  take  iheir  share  of  the  territory  which 
this  Franks  occupied.     In  order  to  resist  them,  the  Franks 
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crossed  thn  Rhine  *  they  ravegnd,  at  scvcml  times,  tKn  coun* 

tries  of  the  Thuringians,  the  Allemandi,  and  the  Bnvarianfl^ 
and  reduutni  these  nations  to  a  subosdinate  condition,  doubt- 
less very  precarious,  and  incapable  of  exact  definition.  But 
the  Fcisous  and  Siixons  escaped  this  semi-defeat,  and  the 
Australian  Frduks  were  forced  to  maintain  an  ince^^sant  waf 
faro  against  ihcm,  which  prrivented  thoir  frontiers  from  gain- 
ing the  least  regularity  on  this  side. 

Ou  the  west,  tfie  Britons  und  all  the  tribes  established  in 
the  peninsula  known  under  the  name  of  Armoricu,  kept  the 
iVontiers  of  the  Neustrian  Franks  in  the  same  state  of  uncer- 
tainty. 

In  the  south,  in  Provence,  Narbonnose,  and  Aquitnine:,  h 
was  no  longer  from  the  movement  of  the  barbarous  and  half 
wandering  colonies  that  the  fluctuation  proceeded  ;  but  there 
was  Huotuation.  Tiie  ancient  Koman  population  incessantly 
labored  to  regain  its  inflependenoe.  The  Franks  had  con- 
quered,  but  did  not  fully  possess  tliese  countries.  When  their 
great  incursions  ceased,  the  towns  and  country  districts  re- 
belled, and  confederated  in  order  to  shako  off  the  yoke.  A 
new  cause  of  agitation  and  instability  was  joined  to  their 
eiTorts.  Mohammedanism  dates  its  rise  from  the  16tli  of 
July,  ft22 ;  and  at  the  entl  of  the  same  century,  or  at  loast  at 
the  commencement  of  the  eighth,  it  inundated  the  south  of 
Italy,  nearly  the  whole  of  Spain,  the  south  of<jau],  and  made 
ou  this  (jide  a  still  more  impntuous  etfiirt  than  that  of  the  Ger. 
man  nations  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine.  Thus,  on  all 
points,  on  the  north,  the  east,  the  w<*8t,  and  the  south,  the 
Frankish  territory  was  incessantly  invaded,  its  frontiers 
changed  at  the  mercy  of  inoessanlly  repeated  incursions. 
Upon  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  in  this  rost 
extent  of  country,  the  Frankish  population  dominated  ;  it  was 
the  strongest,  the  most  numerous,  the  moHt  eRiablished  ;  but 
still  it  was  witliout  territorial  consistency,  without  political 
unity;  as  distiaut  frontier  nations,  and  under  the  [xMntof  view 
of  the  law  of  nations,  the  state*  properly^  called,  did  not 
exist. 

Let  us  unler  into  the  inteuor  of  the  Gaulo- Frankish  society  , 
wo  shall  not  find  it  any  more  advanced  ;  it  will  offer  U£  no 
greater  degree  of  entirety  or  fixedness. 

You  will  reujUect  that,  in  examining  the  in^itutions  oftlie 
German  nations  before  the  invasion,  1  showed  that  they  oould 
act  be  transplanted  into  tlie  Gaulish  territory,  and  that  the  fVea 
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instilutions,  in  pnrticular  the  govcramcnl  of  public  affaire  by 
assemblies  of  free  men,  become  inapplicable  to  the  new  situa. 
tioii  of  the  tx)nqucrors,  had  almost  entirely  perished.  Even  the 
class  of  froo  men,  that  condition  of  which  individual  indcpend. 
ence  and  equality  wore  the  essential  characteristics,  continually 
dimini-shud  in  number  and  importance;  it  was  evidently  not 
this  class,  nor  the  system  of  institutions  and  influences  analo. 
lioiis  to  its  nature,  thai  was  to  prevail  in  the  Gaulo-Frankish 
society,  and  govern  it.  Liberty  was  then  a  cause  of  disorder, 
not  a  principle  of  organization. 

In  the  first  periods  following  the  invasion,  royalty,  bs  you 
hove  seen,  made  some  progress ;  it  collected  s:  me  wreck  of  the 
iii!ieritunco  of  the  empire  ;  religious  ideas  gave  it  some  power: 
but  this  progress  soon  stopped;  the  time  of  the  centraliza. 
tion  of  power  was  still  far  distant  ;  all  means  of  gaining  obe- 
dience were  wanting;  obstacles  urose  on  all  sides.  The 
speedyand  irremediable  humiliation  of  the  Merovingian  royalty 
proves  how  little  ctipable  the  monarchical  principle  was  of  pos- 
sessing and  regulating  the  Gaulo-Frankish  society.  It  waa 
nearly  as  impotent  as  the  principle  of  free  inslitnlions. 

The  aristocratical  principle  prevailed  :  it  was  to  the  groat 
proprietors,  each  on  iiis  domain,  to  tiic  companions  of  the 
kinrr,  the  anirustions,  lendes,  fidr/M,  that  the  power  actually 
belonged.  But  the  nristocralical  principle  iL«ielf  was  incapable 
of  giving  any  .stable  or  general  organization  to  society;  it 
prevailed  In  it,  but  with  as  much  disorder  as  would  have 
Howed  from  any  other  system,  witliout  conferring  any  more 
simple  or  regular  form.  Consult  nil  modern  historians  who 
have  attempted  to  describe  and  explain  this  epoch.  Some 
hare  sought  its  key  in  the  struggle  of  the  free  men  against  the 
leudes,  that  is,  the  conquering  nation  against  that  which  was 
to  become  the  nobility  of  the  court;  others  adhere  to  the 
diversity  of  races,  nnd  will  speak  of  the  struggle  of  the  Ger- 
mans against  the  Gauls ;  others,  again,  attach  great  import- 
ance to  tlie  struggle  of  the  clergy  agaiiist  the  laily,  the  bishops 
against  the  great  barbariiin  proprietors,  and  there  see  the  secret 
of  most  of  the  events.  Oiliers,  again,  especially  insist  upon 
the  struggle  of  the  kings  them.selves  against  ttieir  companions, 
tlioir  leudes,  who  aepired  to  the  rendering  themselves  inde- 
pendent, and  annulling  and  invading  the  royal  power.  All, 
In  some  measure,  have  a  difTerent  word  for  tiio  enigma  whictr 
the  social  state  of  this  epoch  presents:  a  great  reason  for  pre. 
DUining  that  no  word  can  explain  it.     All  these  Btrugglesi 
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in  fact,  existed  ;  all  these  forces  contested  withcut  any  of 
them  gaining  enough  of  the  ascendency  to  dominate  wiUi 
any  regularity.  The  aristocratic  tendency,  which  must  hora 
arisen  later  than  the  feudal  system,  was  certainly  dominant ; 
but  no  institucion,  no  permanent  organization,  could  yot  ariao 
from  it. 

Thus,  within  and  without,  whether  re  consider  the  social 
order  or  the  political  order,  everything  was  restless,  inoenantly 
brought  into  question  ;  nothing  appeared  destined  to  a  long  or 
pfiwerful  development. 

From  civil  society  let  us  pass  to  reli^'ous  society }  the 
recapitulation,  if  1  mistake  not,  will  show  it  to  be  in  the  same 
state. 

The  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  church  was  general  and  domi- 
nant in  minds;  but  in  facts  it  was  far  from  having  tho  same 
extension,  the  same  power.  No  general  principle,  no  govern- 
ment, properly  so  called,  reigned  in  the  Gaulo-Frankish 
church ;  it  was,  like  civil  B/)c)ety,  an  entire  chaos. 

And  first,  the  remains  of  the  free  institutions  which  had 
presided  at  the  first  development  of  Christianity,  had  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  Yvu  have  seen  them  gradually  reduced 
to  the  participation  of  the  clergy  in  the  election  of  bishops,  to 
the  influence  of  councils  in  the  genend  administration  of  the 
church.  You  have  seen  the  election  of  bishops,  nnd  the  influ- 
ence of  councils  decline,  and  almost  vanish  in  therr  turn.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century,  a  mere  vain  shadow 
remained  of  them  ;  the  bishops,  for  the  most  part,  owe<i  their 
elevation  to  the  orders  of  kings,  or  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace, 
or  to  .some  such  ftirm  of  violenre.  Councils  scarcely  ever 
met.  No  legal,  conalilnted  liberty  preserved  any  real  power 
in  the  religious  eociety. 

We  have  seen  the  dawn  of  universal  monarchy ;  we  have 
seen  papacy  take  a  marked  ascendency  in  the  west.  Do  not 
suppose,  however,  that  at  the  epoch  which  occupies  us,  and 
in  Gaul  especially,  this  a.^cendcncy  resembled  a  real  authority 
a  form  of  govornment.  Nay,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  con- 
lury  it  was  in  a  rapid  decay.  When  the  Franks  were  est^ 
bliahed  in  Gaul,  the  popes  tried  to  preserve  with  these  new 
masters  the  credit  which  ihoy  had  enjoyed  under  the  Roman 
empire.  At  the  fiftii  century,  the  bishop  of  Rome  possessed 
•onsidcrahlo  domains  in  southern  Gaul,  especially  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Aries,  a  powerful  means  of  relation  and  influence  with 
Ak»c  countries.     They  rennainod  to  him  under  the  Visrgoth, 
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Burgundian,  or  Frank  kinga,  and  the  biahop  of  Aries  cootinued 
to  be  habitually  hia  vicar,  as  much  for  his  personal  interests 
as  for  the  general  affairs  of  tlie  cliurch.  Thus  the  relations 
of  the  popes  with  the  Frank  kings  were  frequent  in  the  aixtK 
and  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  seventh  century  ;  numerous  monu- 
ments of  them  have  come  down  to  us  ;  among  others,  a  letter 
from  Gregory  the  Great  to  BrunehauU;  and,  upon  some 
occasions,  the  Franks  themselves  had  recourse  to  the  inter- 
vention of  papacy.  But  in  thetwurse  of  the  seventh  century, 
by  a  multitude  of  rather  complex  causes,  this  intervention 
almost  entirely  ceased.  We  find  from  Gregory  the  Great 
to  Gregory  II.  (from  the  year  604  to  the  year  715)  scarcely 
a  single  letter,  a  single  document,  which  proves  any  cor. 
rcspondcDce  between  tlic  masters  of  Frankish  Gaul  end  the 
papacy. 

The  prodigious  disorder  which  then  reigned  in  Gaul,  the 
instability  of  uU  kingdoms,  and  of  all  kings,  doubtless  contri- 
outed  to  it ;  no  one  had  any  time  to  think  of  contracting  or 
keeping  up  relations  so  distant ;  everything  was  decided  at 
onco  upon  the  spot,  and  on  direct  and  immediate  motives. 
Beyond  the  Alps  almost  equal  disorder  reigned  ;  the  LfOmbards 
invaded  Italy,  and  menaced  Rome  ;  a  personal  and  pre-ssing 
danger  retained  the  attention  of  the  papacy  within  the  circle 
of  its  own  peculiar  interests.  Besides,  the  composition  of  the 
episcopacy  of  the  Gnuls  was  no  longer  the  same  j  many  bar- 
barians had  entered  into  it,  strangers  to  all  the  recollections, 
all  the  customs  which  had  so  long  united  the  Gaulish  bishops 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome.  All  circumstnnccs  concurred  to  make 
null  the  religious  relations  between  Rome  and  Gaul ;  so  thai 
at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  llie  Gaulo-Frankish  church 
was  no  more  governed  by  the  principle  of  universal  monarchy 
than  by  that  of  common  deliberation;  papacy  was  scarcely 
more  powerful  than  liberty. 

There,  as  elsewhere,  in  religious  society,  as  la  civil  society, 
the  arislocratical  principle  had  prevailed.  It  was  to  episco- 
pacy that  the  government  of  the  Gaulo-Frankish  church  be- 
longed. It  was  administered  during  the  6fth  and  sixth  ccn- 
turics,  with  a  good  deal  oC  regularity  and  continuity  ;  but  in 
the  course  of  the  seventh,  from  the  causes  which  I  have  al- 
ready spoken  of,  the  episcopal  aristocracy  fell  into  the  samo 
corruption,  the  same  anarchy  which  seized  upon  the  civil 
aristocracy  ;  the  metropolitans  lost  all  authority  ;  mere  priests 
I^st  all  uifluence;  many  bishops  reckoned  more  on  their  inilu 
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eoco  as  proprietors^  than  on  their  mission  as  chiefs  of  tbn 
uhuroh.  Muny  of  the  lait^  received  or  usurped  the  bishop- 
rics as  private  domains.  Each  occupied  himself  with  his 
temporal  or  diocesan  interests;  all  unity  vanished  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  secular  clergy.  The  monastic  order  pre- 
sented a  siniilar  aspect ;  tho  rule  of  Saint  Benedict  was  com 
monly  adopted  in  it,  but  no  general  administration  connectec 
the  various  establishments  among  themselves ;  each  monaster^ 
ruled  and  governed  itself  apart ;  so  tiiat,  at  the  end  of  ta4 
seventh  century,  the  aristocratical  system  which  dominates 
alike  in  church  and  state,  was  here  almost  as  disordered,  oj- 
most  us  incapable  of  giving  rise  tu  any  approach  to  a  geuf  fat 
and  regular  government. 

Nothing,  therefore,  was  established  at  this  epoch,  in  eilhei 
one  or  other  of  the  tM-o  societies  from  which  modern  sooiely 
has  arisen.  The  absence  of  rule  and  public  authority  waf<, 
perhaps,  more  complete  than  immediately  after  the  fall  of  the 
empire ;  then,  at  all  events,  the  wrecks  of  Roman  and  Germao 
institutions  still  subsisted,  and  maintained  some  kind  of  social 
t>rder  amidst  the  most  agitated  events.  When  the  fall  of  the 
Merovingian  race  approached,  even  these  wrecks  had  fallen 
into  ruin,  and  no  new  edifice  had  as  yet  arisen  ;  tliere  was 
scarcely  a  trace  of  the  imperial  administration,  or  of  the  mnlt 
or  assemblies  of  the  free  men  of  Germany,  and  the  (budol 
organization  was  not  seen.  Perhaps  nt  no  epoch  has  the  chaos 
been  so  great,  or  the  State  had  so  liltlo  existence. 

Still,  under  this  general  dissolution,  two  new  forces,  two 
principles  of  orgatilzutiou  and  govenimcut,  were  being  pre- 
pared ia  civil  and  religioug  society,  dtatined  to  approach  each 
other  and  to  unite,  in  order,  at  last,  to  make  an  attempt  to  put 
an  end  to  the  chaos,  and  to  give  to  church  and  state  the  en- 
Lircty  and  fixity  which  they  wanted. 

Wiioever  will  observe,  attentively,  llie  distribution  of  tiie 
Franks  over  ihe  Gaulish  territory,  from  the  slxlli  to  the 
eighUi  ccniury,  will  be  struck  with  a  considerable  difference 
between  the  Franks  of  Austrasio,  situated  on  the  borders  of 
the  Rhine,  tiie  Moselle,  and  the  Meuse,  and  that  of  the  Franks 
of  Neustria,  transplanted  into  tho  centre,  tlic  west  and  tlie 
south  of  Gaul,  The  first  were  probably  more  numerous,  and 
certainly  less  dis|>erscd.  They  still  kept  to  Uiat  soil  whoaco 
tbo  Germans  drow  their  power  and  fertility,  so  to  speak,  as 
AntiEUg  did  iVom  the  earth.  The  Rhine  alone  separated  them 
IhiiD  uioieU  Germany  j  they   lived   in  continual   relation. 
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hostilo  or  pacific,  with  llio  German  and  partly  Frankish 
colonies  who  inhabited  the  right  bank.  Sull  they  were  well 
established  in  their  new  country,  and  wi.sficd  firmly  to  guard 
it.  They  were  also  less  separated  from  the  manners  of  the 
ancient  German  society  than  were  the  Neuslrian  Franks,  and, 
At  the  same  time,  having  bacnme  propriotors,  they  daily  more 
and  more  contracted  tlic  wants  and  habits  of  their  new  situa- 
tion, and  of  the  social  orgaiuzation  which  mi'^ht  \h.i  udupted  to 
it.  Two  facts,  appareully  contradictory,  bring  out  into  bold 
relief  this  particular  characteristic  of  the  Austrasian  Franks. 
It  was  more  ospocially  from  Australia  that  those  bunds  of 
warriors  set  out  whom  wo  sec,  in  the  course  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  ccniurieSj  siill  spreading  over  Italy  and  the  south  of 
GauJ,  and  there  abandoning  themselves  to  a  life  of  incursion 
and  pillage  ;  and  yet  it  is  in  Austrasia  that  the  most  remarka- 
ble monuments  of  liio  passage  of  the  Franks  into  tlie  condition 
of  proprietors  are  seen  ;  upon  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  the 
Moselle,  and  the  Meuse,  are  the  strongest  of  those  habitations 
of  theirs  which  became  castles,  so  that  Austrasinn  society  is 
the  most  complete  and  faithful  image  of  the  ancient  manners 
and  the  new  situation  of  the  Franks  ;  it  is  there  that  one  least 
meets  with  Roman  or  heterogeneous  elements ;  it  is  tliere  that 
the  spirit  of  conquest  and  the  territorial  spirit,  the  int^tincts  of 
the  proprietor  and  those  of  the  warrior  are  allied,  and  display 
themselves  with  the  greatest  energy. 

A  fact  so  important  could  not  fail  to  b<?conie  evident,  and  to 
exercise  a  great  influence  over  the  courseof  events  ;  the  Aus- 
trasian society  could  not  but  give  rise  to  Korne  institution, 
some  [Kiwer,  which  expressed  and  developerl  its  character. 
This  was  tlie  part  taken  of  its  mayors  of  the  palace,  and  in 
particular  by  the  fairilly  of  the  Pepins. 

The  mayor  of  the  palace  is  mot  with  in  all  the  Franidsii 
kingdoms.  I  shall  not  enter  here  into  a  long  history  of  iho 
institution,  1  shall  cunline  myself  to  remarking  its  character 
and  general  vicissitudes.  The  mayors  were  at  first  merely 
Ihc  first  superintendents,  the  first  administrators  of  the  interior 
of  the  palace  of  the  king  ;  the  chiefs  whom  he  put  at  the  head 
of  his  companions,  of  his  leudes,  still  united  around  him.  it 
was  their  duty  to  maintain  order  among  the  king's  men,  tn 
^minister  justice,  to  look  to  all  the  affairs,  to  all  the  wants, 
of  that  great  domestic  society.  They  were  the  'men  of  the 
icing  with  the  leudes ;  this  was  their  drst  character,  their  first 
stme. 
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Now  for  the  second.  After  having  exercised  the  power  of 
the  king  over  his  leude^,  his  mayors  of  the  palace  usurped  it 
to  their  own  profit.  The  leudes,  by  grants  of  public  charges 
and  fiefs,  were  not  long  before  ihev  became  great  proprietoni. 
This  new  situation  was  superior  jo  that  of  companions  of  the 
king  ;  they  detached  Ihenrvselves  -  from  him,  and  united  in 
order  to  defend  their  common  interests.  According  as  their 
fortune  dictated,  the  mayors  of  the  palace  sometimes  resisted 
them,  more  often  united  with  them,  and,  at  first  wrvants  of 
the  king,  they  at  last  became  the  chiefs  of  an  aristocracy, 
against  whom  royally  could  do  no(hie»g. 

These  are  the  two  pritictpal  phases  of  thia  institution  :  it 
gained  more  extension  and  fixedness  in  Aufstrasia,  jn  the 
family  of  the  Pepins,  who  possessed  il  almost  a  century  nnd  ahalf, 
than  anywhere  else.  At  once  great  proprietors,  usutVucluaries 
of  the  royal  (wwer,  and  warlike  chiefs,  Pepin-le-Vieux,  Pepin 
I'Herislal,  Charles  Martel,  and  Pppin-lc-Bref,  by  turns  de- 
fended these  various  interests,  appropriated  their  power  to 
themselves,  and  thus  found  themselves  the  representatives  of 
the  aristfKiracy,  of  mynlty,  nnd  of  that  mind,  at  once  territo- 
rial  and  conquering,  which  animated  the  Franksof  Austrnsia, 
and  secured  to  tlieni  (he  preponderance.  There  resided  the 
principle  of  life  and  organization  which  was  to  tnko  hold  of 
civil  society,  and  dniw  It,  at  Inast  fnr  some  time,  from  the 
slate  of  anarchy  and  impotence  into  which  it  was  ptuni^od. 
The  Pepins  were  the  depositories  of  its  power,  the  instrument 
of  its  action. 

In  the  religious  society,  but  out  of  the  Frank  territory,  a 
power  was  also  developed  capable  of  introducing,  or  at  least 
of  attempting  to  iniroduop,  order  nnd  reformation  into  il :  this 
was  papacy. 

I  shall  not  repeat  hero  what  I  have  already  said  of  the  first 
origin  of  papacy,  and  of  the  religious  t-nuses  to  which  ilowed 
the  progressive  extension  of  its  i>nwer.  Independently  of 
these  causes,  and  in  a  purely  temporal  point  of  view,  the 
bishop  of  Rome  found  himself  placed  in  the  most  favorable 
ailuation.  Three  circumstances,  you  will  recollect,  especially 
contributoi  to  establish  the  power  of  the  bishops  in  general ; 
Ist,  their  vast  domains,  which  caused  them  tc  lake  a  place  in 
iha.  hierarchy  of  great  proprietors  to  which  European  society 
hod  belonged  for  so  long  a  period  ;  2d,  their  interrention  ia 
the  municipal  system,  and  the  preponderance  which  lJ«?y 
•exercised  in  cities,  by  being  directly  or  indirectly  recGivm| 
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the  iuheritanco  of  the  ancient  magistrBcies ;  3d,  their  quality 
as  councillors  of  the  temporal  power ;  they  surrounded  the 
new  kings,  and  directed  them  in  their  attompia  at  govern. 
ment.  Upon  this  triple  base  the  episcopal  power  raised 
itself  in  the  rising  states.  The  bishop  of  Rome  was,  more 
than  any  other,  prepared  to  profit  by  jl.  Like  otlicrs,  he  was 
a  great  proprietor.  At  a  very  early  period  he  possessed  con- 
siderable domains  in  the  Campa^na  di  Rama,  in  the  south  of 
Italy^  and  upon  Che  borders  of  the  Adriatic  sea.  Considered 
as  a  councillor  of  the  temporal  power,  no  one  had  so  good  a 
chance  :  instead,  like  the  Frank,  Spanish,  Anglo-Saxon, 
bishops,  of  being  the  servant  of  a  king  present,  he  was  the 
representative,  the  vicar  of  a  king  absent  ;  be  depended  on 
tho  emperor  of  the  east,  a  sovereign  who  rarely  cramped  his 
udministration,  and  never  eclipsed  it.  The  empire,  it  is 
true,  had  other  rep  resent  aiives  than  the  pope  in  Italy  j  the 
exarch  of  Ravenna,  and  a  duke  who  resided  at  Rome,  were 
(he  real  delegates  with  regard  1o  the  civil  administration ; 
but,  in  the  interior  of  Romp,  the  attributes  of  the  bishop 
in  civil  matters,  and  in  default  of  attributes,  his  influence  in 
other  respects,  conferred  almost  ail  the  power  upon  him.  The 
emperors  neglected  nothing  to  retain  him  in  their  de|>eudcnce ; 
fhey  carefully  preserved  the  right  of  confirming  his  election  ; 
he  paid  them  certain  tributes,  and  constantly  maintained  at 
Constantinople,  under  the  name  of  Apocrisiary,  an  agent 
charged  to  manage  nil  his  atTairs  there,  and  to  answer  Ibr 
his  fidelity.  But  if  these  precfiutions  rt-tarded  the  complete 
and  external  emancipation  of  the  popes,  it  did  not  prevent 
their  independence  being  great,  nor,  under  Ihe  title  of  dele, 
gales  of  the  emperor,  their  daily  approaching  nearer  to  be- 
enming  its  successors. 

As  municipal  magistnites,  as  chiefs  of  the  people  within  the 
walls  of  Rome,  their  sit^iatiun  was  not  less  advunlageous. 
You  have  seen  that  in  the  remainder  of  the  west,  particularly 
in  Gaul,  and  ns  the  inevitable  etlect  of  the  disasters  of  the  in. 
va^ion,  the  municipal  system  was  declining  ;  there  certainly 
remained  its  wrecks,  and  the  bishop  almost  atone  disposed  of 
them  ;  hut  they  were  only  wrecks  ;  the  irn[>orlonce  of  the 
municipal  magistrates  was  daily  lowered  under  the  violent 
blows  of  counts,  or  other  burlmrous  chief's,  [t  was  far  from 
bein^  thus  in  Rome:  there  the  municipal  system,  instead 
of  being  weakened,  was  fortified.  Rome  in  no  way  remained 
ill  the  possesaicD  of  the  barbarians  ;    they  only  pillaged  it  ir 
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passing  ;  tho  imperial  power  was  too  distant  to  be  real ;  Um 
municipal  eyslem  soon  became  the  only  /];ovommout ;  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Roman  people  in  Us  afiaira  was  much  more 
active,  much  more  efficacious,  at  the  sixth  and  seventh  cen 
turics,  than  it  had  been  in  preceding  ages.  Tho  mixnicipal 
magistrates  became  politicnl  magistrates  ;  and  the  bishop,  who, 
under  forms  more  or  less  fixed,  by  means  nwre  or  less  direct, 
was  in  some  measure  their  chief,  touk  the  first  lead  in  this 
general  and  unperceivcd  elevation  towards  a  kind  of  sove- 
reignty, while  elsewhere  the  episcopal  power  arose  not  be- 
yond the  limits  of  a  narrow  and  doubtful  administration. 

Thus,  as  proprietors,  councillors  of  sovereign,  and  as  popu. 
lar  magistrates,  iljc  bishops  of  Rome  had  llie  best  chances ; 
and  while  religious  circumstances  tended  to  increase  Uieir 
power,  politicai  circumstances  had  the  same  result,  and  im- 
jiclled  thom  in  the  same  paths.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  the 
Mxth  and  seventh  centuries,  papacy  gained  a  degree  of  impor- 
tance in  Italy,  which  it  had  formerly  been  very  far  from 
possessing ;  and  although  at  the  end  of  this  epoch  it  was  a 
stranger  to  Frankish  Gaul,  although  iis  relations  both  with  the 
kings  and  with  the  Krank'cler^'y  had  become  rare,  yet,  such 
was  its  general  progress,  that  in  setting  fool  again  in  the  mon- 
archy of  Uie  Frankish  church,  it  did  not  fail  to  appear  tbors 
with  a  force  and  credit  superior  to  all  rivalry. 

Here,  then,  we  see  two  new  powers  which  were  formed 
and  confirmed  amidst  the  general  dissolution;  in  the  Frank 
state,  the  mayors  of  tho  palace  of  Auslrnsia  ;  in  the  Chrisiian 
church,  tlie  pc^pes  ;  here  are  two  active,  energetic  principles. 
which  seem  dis{)osed  to  take  possession,  tlie  one  of  uivil 
society,  the  other  of  religious  society,  and  capable  of  attempt- 
ing some  work  of  organization,  of  establishing  some  goveia- 
ment  therein. 

It  was,  in  fact,  by  the  influence  of  these  two  principles, 
and  of  their  all iance,  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century, 
tl»e  great  crisis  of  which  we  seek  the  character  shone  forth. 

Ai\er  the  fifth  century,  papacy  took  the  lead  in  llie  con- 
version of  the  pagans  ;  the  clergy  of  the  various  s*nu«  of  the 
west,  occupied  both  in  its  religious  local  duties,  and  in  its 
temporal  dutiee.  biid  almost  abandoned  this  great  enterprise  ; 
the  monks  alone,  more  interested  and  less  indolent,  continued 
fo  occupy  themselves  arduously  in  it.  The  bishop  of  Rome 
undertook  to  direct  them,  and  they  in  general  accepted  him 
for  a  chief.     At  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  Gregory  the 
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Great  accom|ilished  the  most  important  of  these  conversions, 
that  of  tho  Anglo-Saxons  eslablished  in  Brilnin.  By  hi^ 
onier«,  Roiiiuu  monks  set  uut  to  uiicJt'rtuke  ii.  They  began 
with  ihc  county  of  Kent,  and  Augustio,  uim  among  ihcm, 
tvas  ilie  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
church  wa3  thus,  at  the  seventh  century,  the  only  one  in  the 
west  which  owed  its  origin  to  the  Rotiii^h  church.  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Gaul,  liad  become  Christian  without  the  help  of 
papacy  ;  their  churches  were  not  bound  to  that  of  Rome 
by  a  filial  power;  lliey  were  hersiste. b,  not  her  daughters. 
Britain,  on  the  contrary,  received  her  faith  ami  her  fin>l 
preachers  fi-om  Rome.  She  was,  therefore,  at  this  epoch, 
far  niore  than  any  other  church  in  the  west,  in  habitual 
correspondence  with  the  popes,  devoted  to  their  interests, 
docile. to  their  authority.  By  a  natural  consequence,  and 
also  by  reason  of  the  similitude  of  idioms,  it  was  muro 
especially  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  monks  that  tlio  popes  under. 
•ook  llie  conversion  of  the  other  jiogan  naJ.'ons  of  Europe, 
among  others,  of  Germany.  One  need  only  glance  over  tho 
lives  of  the  saints  of  tlic  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  tu  be 
convinced  that  the  greater  part  of  the  missionaries  8ont  to 
'ho  Bavarians,  the  Fristtns,  the  Saxons,  Willibrod,  Rupert 
Willibald,  VVinfrieii,  eanie  from  Britain.  'I'hoy  tnuhi  not 
labor  at  this  work  wttliout  entL>riiig  Into  frequent  reluliuns 
with  tlie  AustrasJan  Franks,  und  their  ciiiefs.  The  Austru- 
bians  on  all  sides  bordered  Iho  nations  beyond  the  Rliinr,  and 
were  incessantly  struggling;  to  prevent  theui  frtpm  tigaiii  in- 
undating tho  west.  Tfio  missionaries  were  obliged  Xo 
traverse  their  territory^  and  Xo  obtain  tlicir  support,  in  ordrrr 
tn  penetrate  into  llie  barbarous  countries.  They  thcrelore 
failed  not  to  claim  that  supjwrt.  Gregory  the  lireat  even 
ordered  the  monks  whom  he  sent  into  Britain  tu  [Uina  through 
Austrasia,  and  reconmiendml  tbem  to  the  two  kings,  Theodoric 
and  Theodebert,  who  then  reigued  at  Chilons  and  at  Metx. 
Tho  recommendation  was  fur  more  necessary  und  pressing 
when  the  inatter  in  hand  was  to  convert  the  German  eolunies. 
The  Austrasian  chiefs  on  their  side,  Amoul,  Pcpiii  I'llerital, 
Hnd  Charles  Martel,  were  not  long  in  foreseeing  what  advan- 
tages such  labors  might  have  fur  them.  In  becoming  Chris. 
lians,  these  troublesome  culonics  were  obliged  to  b^^omc 
fixed,  to  submit  to  some  regular  influence,  nt  least  to  enter  into 
the  path  of  civilization.  Besides,  the  mi^:sionarie8  were  ex- 
cellent explorers  ^^f  fhose  couaIii<>s  with  which  ccmmunicalimt 
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was  80  difficult  of  accomplishincnl ;  by  ihcir  modiation  could 

be  procured  informalion  and  advice.  Where  could  be  found 
euch  skilful  agents,  such  useful  allie^^  ?  Accordingly,  Iho 
alliance  was  soon  concluded.  It  was  in  Austrasia  that  the 
missionaries  who  were  spread  over  Germany  found  their  prin> 
cipal  fulcrum  ;  it  was  from  thence  that  they  set  out,  to  il  Uiat 
Ihey  returned;  it  was  to  the  kingdom  of  Austrasia  that  they 
annexed  their  spiritual  conquests  ;  it  was  with  the  masten 
of  Austrasia  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  popes  on  the 
other,  that  they  were  in  intimate  anil  constant  correspond- 
ence. Glance  at  the  life,  follow  the  works  of  the  most  illus. 
trious  and  most  powerful  among  them,  inmcly,  Saint 
Boniface,  and  you  will  recognize  all  the  facts  of  which  ] 
have  just  spoken. 

Saint  Boniface  was  un  Anglo-Saxon,  born  at>out  680,  ot 
Crediton,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  and  called  Winfried.  A 
monk  in  tlie  monastery  of  Exeter  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
later,  in  thatof  Nutsell,  it  is  not  known  whence  came  his  de- 
sign  of  devoting  himself  fo  the  conversion  of  the  German 
nations ;  perhaps  he  merely  followed  the  example  of  many 
of  bis  compatriots.  However  this  may  bo,  from  the  year 
715,  WD  find  him  preaching  amidst  the  Friaona;  incessantly 
renewed  warfare  between  them  and  the  Austrasian  Franks 
drove  him  from  their  country  ;  lie  relurne<l  to  his  own,  and 
re-entered  the  monastery  of  Nutsell.  In  719,  we  encounter 
him  at  Rome,  receiving  from  pofM?  Gregory  II.  a  formal 
mission,  and  instructions  for  the  conversion  of  the  Germans. 
Ho  goes  from  Rome  into  AustriL^iia,  corresponds  witii  Charles 
Martel,  passes  tlie  Rhine,  and  pursues  his  enormous  enterprise 
with  indefatigable  perseverance  among  the  FrisoiiB,  the  Thu- 
ringians,  the  Bavarians,  the  Calti,  and  the  Saxons.  His  entire 
life  was  devoted  to  it,  and  it  wns  always  with  Rome  that 
were  connected  his  works.  In  723,  Gregory  II.  nominated 
him  bishop ;  in  732,  Gregory  III.  conferred  upon  him  the  lilies 
of  archbishop  and  apostolic  vicar  j  in  lUSj  Winfried.  who  no 
longer  bore  the  name  of  Boniface,  made  a  new  journey  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  regulate  detinilively  the  relations  of  iho 
Christian  church  which  he  had  just  founded,  with  Christianity 
in  general  ;  and  for  him  Rome  is  the  centre,  the  pope  is  the 
chief  of  Christianity.  It  was  to  the  profit  of  popacy  that  he  sent 
•u  all  directions  the  missionaries  placed  under  his  ordere, 
prccled  bishoprics,  conquered  nations.  Here  is  the  oath  wliieh 
tic  look  when  the  pope  nominated  him  archbishop  of  Mayence^ 
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and  metropolitan  of  itie  bishoprics  which  he  should  rntunl  in 
Germany. 

"  I,  Boniface,  bishop  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  promise  (othee, 
blessed  Peter,  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  to  thy  vicar,  the 
holy  Gregory,  and  to  his  successors,  by  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  holy  and  indivisible  Trinity,  and  by 
Ihy  sacred  bofly,  here  present,  always  to  keep  a  perfect 
fidelity  to  the  holy  catholic  faith  ;  to  remain,  with  the  aid  of 
God,  in  the  unity  of  that  faith,  ufun  which^  without  doubt, 
depends  the  whole  salvation  of  Christians  ;  not  to  lorAl  myself, 
upon  the  instigation  of  any  one,  to  anything  which  can  be 
against  the  universal  church,  and  to  prove,  in  all  things,  my 
fidelity,  the  pureness  of  my  faith,  and  my  entire  devotion  lo 
thee,  to  the  interests  of  thy  church,  who  host  rec»=!ived  from 
God  the  power  to  tie  and  to  untie,  to  thy  said  vicar,  and  to 
his  successors ;  and  if  I  learn  (hat  the  bishops  are  against  the 
ancient  rule  of  the  holy  fathers,  1  promise  to  have  no  alliance 
nor  communioii  with  them,  any  more  than  lo  repress  them  if 
I  am  able  ;  if  not,  1  will  at  onoe  infsrm  my  apostolic  lord. 
And  if  (which  God  forbid  !)  1  ever,  whether  by  will  or  occa- 
sion, do  anything  against  these  my  promises,  let  me  be  found 
guilty  at  the  eternal  judgment — \h  me  incur  the  chastise- 
ment of  Ananias  and  of  Sapphira,  who  dared  to  lie  unto  you. 
and  de»pc'il  you  of  part  of  their  properly.  I,  Boniface,  an 
humble  bishop,  have  with  my  own  hand  written  this  attesta- 
tion of  oath,  and  depositing  it  on  the  most  sacred  Ixkly  of  the 
sacred  Peter,  I  hove;  as  it  is  prescrilwd,  taking  Gotl  to  judge 
and  witness,  made  the  oath,  which  I  promise  to  keep.'" 

To  this  oath  I  add  the  statement  which  Boniface  himself 
has  transmittfd  lo  uh  of  the  decrees  of  the  first  German 
council  held  under  his  prpsidpnce  in  742  : 

"  In  our  synodal  meeting,  we  have  declared  and  decreed 
thai  to  the  end  of  our  life  we  desire  to  hold  the  catholic  fuitii 
and  unity,  and  submission  to  the  Roman  church,  Saint  Peter, 
and  his  vicar;  that  we  will  every  year  assemble  the  synod; 
that  the  melropoIitanH  shall  demand  the  jtailivm  from  the  soe 
'>f  Rome,  and  that  we  will  canonically  follow  all  the  precepis 
of  Peter,  lo  the  end  thai  we  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
immber  of  his  &heep,  and  we  have  consented  and  subscribed 
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to  tliia  profession.  I  have  sent  it  to  tlio  body  of  Saint  Petmr 
prince  of  the  apo^iles^  and  the  clergy  and  the  pontiff  havo 
joyfully  received  it. 

"If  any  bishop  cmi  correct  or  reform  anything  in  his  dio- 
cese, let  him  propose  the  refornialiou  in  Uic  synT>d  before  the 
archbishops  and  all  there  present,  even  as  we  oursolves  have 
promised  with  oath  to  the  llouian  church.  Should  we  sc>o  the 
priests  and  people  breaking  the  lawof  (iod,  tind  we  are  unnhle 
to  correct  them,  we  will  faithfully  intyini  the  apostolic  see, 
and  Uie  vicar  of  Saint  Peter,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  said 
reform.  It  is  thus,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myselfj  that  nil  bishops 
should  render  an  account  to  the  iiietropoUtao,  and  he  to  Uie 
[lontiiTof  llomc,  of  that  which  they  do  not  succeed  in  re- 
forming among  the  people,  and  thus  they  will  not  havC'lhe 
blood  of  lost  souls  upon  their  heads."' 

Of  a  surety,  it  is  iiiipossible  more  furnmlly  to  aubmil 
the  new  church,  the  new  Christian  nations  to  the  papal 
jwwer. 

A  scruple,  which  I  must  express,  impedes  my  progress:  1 
fear  that  you  are  tempted  to  see  more  especially  in  this  con- 
duct of  Saint  Boniface  tlte  inlluencc  of  tem}x>rul  motives,  of 
ambitious  and  interested  combinations:  it  is  a  good  deal  the 
disposition  of  our  time  ;  and  we  are  even  a  Utile  inclined  to 
boost  of  it,  as  a  proof  of  our  liberty  of  mind  and  our  good 
cense.  Meet  certainly  led  us  judge  all  ihLags  in  full  liberty 
of  mind  ;  let  the  severest  good  sense  pr&iide  at  our  jutlgmenta ; 
but  let  us  feel  that,  wherever  we  moet  with  great  thmgs  niid 
great  men.  there  are  other  motives  than  nmbitions  c<mtbinu- 
tions  and  personal  interests.  Let  it  be  known  that  ttie  thought 
of  man  can  be  elevated,  that  its  horizon  can  he  extended  oniy 
when  he  becomes  detached  I'rom  the  world  and  from  himself; 
and  that,  if  egoism  plays  a  great  part  in  history,  that  of  dis. 
interested  and  moral  activity  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  rigor- 
ous critic,  ii'tinitoly  superior  to  it.  fioniface  proves  it  as  well 
as  others.  ^11  devoted  as  he  was  to  the  court  of  Rome,  bo 
could,  when  need  was,  speak  truth  to  it,  reproach  it  with  ita 
evil,  and  urge  it  to  take  heed  to  itself.  He  learned  that  il 
gronted  certain  indulgences,  tliat  it  permitted  certain  licences 
whicli  scandalized  severe  consciences,  lie  wnAe  to  the  pope 
Zachary ; 
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"  These  carnal  men,  these  simple  Germans,  or  Bavarians, 
or  Franks,  if  they  see  things  done  at  Ron)e  which  we  forhid, 
suppose  that  it  has  been  pcriiiitted  atid  authorized  by  the 
priests,  and  turn  it  against  us  in  derision,  and  take  advantage 
of  it  for  the  scandal  of  iheir  life.  Thus,  they  say  that  every 
year,  in  tJio  calends  of  January,  they  have  seen,  at  Rome, 
both  day  and  night,  near  the  church,  dancers  overrunning  the 
public  places,  according  to  the  custom  of  iho  pagans,  and 
raising  clamors,  after  their  fashion,  and  singing  sacrilegious 
songs  ;  and  this  day,  they  say,  and  till  night-time,  the  tables 
are  loaded  with  meats,  and  no  one  will  lend  lo  his  neiglibor 
either  tire  or  iron,  or  anything  in  his  liouse.  They  say  also, 
that  they  have  seen  women  carry  phylactcrios,  and  fillets 
attached  to  their  legs  and  amis,  and  otFer  all  sorts  of  things 
for  sale  to  the  passers  by  ;  and  all  these  things  seen  by  carnal 
men,  and  thoso  but  little  instructed,  are  subjects  of  derisioti, 
and  on  obstacle  to  our  preaching,  and  to  the  faith.  ...  If 
your  paternity  interdict  these  pogan  customs  in  Rome,  it  will 
acquire  a  great  reputation,  ond  will  assure  us  a  great  progress 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  church.*'* 

[  might  cite  many  other  letters,  written  with  ns  much 
freedom,  and  wliich  prove  the  same  sinoerity.  But  a  fact 
speaks  louder  than  all  the  letters  in  the  world.  After  having 
founded  new  bishoprics  and  many  monasteries,  at  the  highest 
l>oint  of  his  success  and  glorj^  in  753,  that  is  at  sevenly- 
ihroo  years  of  a^e,  iho  Saxon  miasinnar)'  demimded  and 
obtained  authority  to  quit  his  bishopric  of  Mayenco,  and  to 
place  therein  his  favorite  disciple  Lullus,  and  to  again  prose- 
cute the  works  of  his  youth  among  the  still  pagan  Prisons. 
He  in  fact  went  amid  woods,  morasses,  and  barbarians,  and 
was  massacred  in  755,  with  many  of  his  companions. 

At  his  death,  the  bringing  over  of  Germany  to  Christianity 
*'as  accomplished,  and  aocomplisfied  to  the  profit  of  papacy* 
But  it  was  also  to  the  profit  of  the  Franks  of  Austrasia,  to 
the  good  of  llieir  safety  and  Iheir  power.  It  follows  that  it 
was  for  them  as  much  p,s  for  Rome,  that  Boniface  had  labored  ; 
it  was  upon  the  soil  of  Germany,  in  the  enterprise  of  con. 
verting  its  tribes  by  Saxon  missionaries,  that  the  two  new 
nowers,  M'hich  wore  to. prevail,  the  one  in  the  civil  society, 
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the  othei  Ui  the  religious  society,  encounicrod  each  other,  tho 
mayors  of  the  palace  of  Austrusio,  and  tho  popes.  In  order 
to  consummate  their  alliance,  and  to  make  it  bear  all  it4 
fruits,  an  occasion  was  only  wanting  on  cither  side;  it  wua 
not  long  in  presenting  itself. 

1  have  already  spoken  of  the  situation  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome  with  regard  to  the  Lombards,  and  of  their  incessant 
efforts  to  invade  a  territory,  which  daily  became  more  posi. 
tively  his  domain.  Another  real,  although  less  pressing  dan. 
ger,  also  approached  him.  As  the  Pranks  of  Austrasia,  with 
tiie  Pepins  at  their  heod,  had  on  tho  north  to  combat  the  Fri- 
sons  and  tho  Saxons,  and  on  the  south  the  Saracens,  so  tho 
popes  were  pressed  by  the  Saracens  and  the  Lombards.  Their 
situation  was  analogous ;  tut  the  Franks  acliieved  victory 
under  Charles  Murtel  ;  the  papacy,  not  in  a  condition  to  de- 
fend herself,  everywhere  sought  aoldiers.  She  tried  to  obtain 
them  from  tlie  emperor  of  the  east ;  ho  had  none  to  send  her. 
In  739,  Gregtjry  HI.  had  recourse  to  Charles  Afaxtet.  Boni- 
face took  charge  of  (he  negotiation  ;  ii  was  without  reauU ; 
Charles  Martel  had  too  much  to  do  on  his  own  account;  he 
cared  not  to  involve  himself  in  a  new  war  ;  but  the  idea  wa^ 
established  at  Rome  that  the  Pranks  alnne  could  defend  tho 
church  against  the  Lombards,  and  that  sooner  or  later  Ihey 
would  cross  the  Alps  for  her  good. 

Some  years  after,  the  chief  of  Austrasia,  Prpin,  son  of 
Charles  Martel,  in  his  turn,  had  need  of  ihe  pope.  He 
wished  to  gel  himself  declared  king  of  the  Franks,  and,  how- 
ever  well  his  power  mieht  bo  established,  he  wanted  a  sanc- 
tion to  it,  I  have  miiny  times  remarked,  ond  am  not  tired  of 
repeating  it,  that  power  does  not  suflico  to  itself;  It  wojits 
something  more  than  success,  it  wants  to  be  convened  into 
right;  it  demands  that  characteristic,  sometimes  of  llie  freu 
assent  of  men,  sometimes  of  religious  consecration*  Pepin 
mvoked  both.  More  than  one  ecclesiastic,  perhaps  Boniface, 
suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  getting  his  new  title  of  king  of 
the  Franks  sanctioned  by  the  papacy.  1  shall  not  enter  into 
the  details  of  the  negotiation  undertaken  upon  this  subject ;  it 
offers  some  miher  embarrassing  questions  and  chronological 
difficulties  :  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  it  took  place,  and 
that  Boniface  coiulueted  it,  as  his  letters  to  the?  pope  of\en 
show  ;  we  sre  him,  among  others,  charge  his  disciple  Lullus 
to  inform  the  pope  of  certain  important  alfairs  which  ho  would 
other  not  commit  lo  vriting.     Lastly,  in  751, 
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Cuicijard,  bishop  of  Wurlzhurg,  ftnd  PulraiJ,  a  chaplaio 
|.nc5it,  T^ere  sent  to  Rome  \o  pope  Zachary,  in  onlef  Ui  con- 
sult the  pontiff  touching  the  kinpn  who  were  then  in  France, 
and  who  hod  merely  the  name  wiihont  any  power.  The  pope 
answered  by  a  messenger,  tliat  he  ihough.t  ihat  ho  wlio  already 
IfOSMpssed  the  power  of  the  kiii^,  was  ihe  king;  and  giving 
Ills  full  assent,  he  enjoined  timl  IVpin  should  be  made  king. 
....  Pepin  was  then  proclaimed  king  of  the  Franks,  and 
iinointed  for  this  high  dignity  with  the  sacred  unction  by  the 
linly  hand  of  Boniface,  archbishop  and  martyr  of  happy 
ncmory,  and  raised  upon  the  throne,  according  to  custom  of 
lie  Franks,  in  the  town  of  Soissons.  With  regard  to  Childc- 
•ic,  who  invested  himself  with  the  false  name  of  king,  Pc|mm 
liid  him  shaved  and  put  in  a  monastery."* 

Such  was  the  prt^ressive  march  of  the  revolution  j  such 
were  the  indirect  and  true  causes  of  it.  It  has  been  ropre- 
sented  in  liilcr  times*  (and  I  myself  have  contributed  lo  pro- 
pagate this  idea^)  as  a  new  German  invasion,  as  a  recent  con- 
quest of  Guul  by  the  Franks  of  Austriisia,  more  barbarians, 
more  Germans,  than  Franks  of  Neustria,  who  Imd  gradually 
amalgamated  with  the  Romans.  Such  was  in  fact  the  rfsnlt, 
and,  so  to  8[>cuk,  the  external  cfmruutur  of  the  event;  but  its 
character  does  not  suffice  to  explain  it  ;  ii  had  far  more  dis- 
tant and  more  profound  causes  than  the  continuation  or  re- 
newal  of  the  great  German  itiva«ion.  I  have  just  placed 
them  before  you.  The  civil  Gallo-Frankish  society  was  in  a 
complete  dissolution  ;  no  system,  no  power  had  come  to 
establish  itself  in  it,  and  to  found  it  in  ruling  it.  The  reli- 
gious society  had  fallen  almost  into  the  same  state.  Two 
principles  of  regeneration  were  gradually  developed  ;  the 
mayor  of  the  palace  among  the  Franks  of  Austrasiaj  mid 
"he  papacy  at  Rome.  These  new  powers  were  naturally 
Irawn  together  by  the  mediation  of  the  convnrsinn  of  iho 
liemian  tribes,  in  which  they  had  a  common  interest.  The 
missionaries,  and  especially  the  Anglo-Saxon  missionarieai 
were  the  agents  of  this  jnnelion.  Two  particular  circum- 
stances, the  perils  in  which   the  Lombards  involved  the  pa- 


'  Annnlpfl  d'F!(;inhard,  vc\.  iii.,  p   4,  in  my  Cotteeiian  lin  Mhmmret 
TtlatifM  d  rHitttoirr  de  Frante. 

*  Histoire  des  /Van^ ui»,  bv  M.  d*'  Sismomli,  V(»|.  ii.,  p    IIS — 171 

*  See  my  EsaatM  tttr  riliataire  dc  France,  third  K»»at\  pp   c,i  -B9 
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pacy,  and  the  need  which  Pepin  bad  of  \}\c  pope  in  order  ic 
get  his  title  of  king  sanctioned,  made  il  a  close  allJanco.  It 
raised  up  a  new  race  of  sovereigns  in  Gaul,  destroyed  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  and  impelled  civil  and 
religious  Gallo-Frnnkisb  society  in  a  route  which  tended  to 
make  royalty  prevail  in  the  civil  order,  and  papacy  in  llie 
reliffioua  order.  Such  will  appear  to  you  the  character  of  the 
attempts  at  civilization  made  in  France  by  the  Carlovingians, 
that  is  to  say,  by  Charlemagne^  the  true  representative  of  thai 
new  direction,  although  it  failed  in  iLs  designs,  and  did  no- 
thing but  throw,  as  it  were,  a  bridge  between  barbarisra  and 
feudalism.  This  second  epoch,  the  history  of  civilization  in 
Prance  under  the  Carlo vingians,  in  its  various  phases,  will  Iv 
the  subject  of  the  following  lectures. 
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TWENTIETH  LECTURE. 

Tinffn  of  CJiirlemaKne — GreatneM  of  liui  name — Is  it  true  that  lie  set- 
ied  nothing  i  tnat  all  that  he  did  has  perished  with  him  ■' — Of  th« 

.  action  of  great  men — They  plaj  a  double  part — That  which  they  do, 
in  virtue  of  the  first,  i^  duranlc ;  that  which  they  attempt,  under  the 
second,  passes  awny  with  them — Example  of  Napoleon — Necessity 
of  bcing^  tharoaghly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  events  under 
Charlemagne*  in  ordt-r  to  undcr:itand  that  of  civilization — How  th« 
cvenLi  may  be  recapitulated  in  tables — 1.  Charlemagne  m  a  warriui 
and  conoucror  ;  Tabic  of  his  principal  expeditions — Their  meaning 
and  resuils — '2,  Charlemagne  a^i  an  admiuistratoV  and  legiALitor — Of 
the  government  of  the  provinces — Of  the  centml  isfovcrnment — Ta- 
ble of  national  assemblies  nnder  his  reign— Table  of  his  capitularies 
^•Table  of  the  acU  and  documents  which  remain  of  this  epoch— 3. 
Charlemagne  as  a  protector  of  intellectual  development:  Table  of 
the  celebrated  culemporaneous  men — Estimation  of  the  general  re- 
sults, and  of  the  character  of  his  reign. 


Wb  enter  into  a  second  great  epoch  of  the  history  of  French 
civilization,  nnd  as  we  enter,  at  the  first  step,  we  encounter  a 
great  man.  Clmrlemaane  was  neither  the  first  of  his  race, 
nor  the  autlior  of  its  eievation.  He  received  an  already  es- 
tablished power  from  his  father  Pepin.  I  hare  attempted  to 
make  you  understand  the  causes  of  this  revolution  and  its 
true  character.  When  Charlemagne  became  king  of  the 
Franks,  it  was  accomplished  ;  he  had  no  need  even  lo  defeud 
it.  He,  however,  haa  given  his  name  to  the  second  dynasty ; 
and  the  instant  one  si»eak9  of  it,  the  instant  one  thinks  of  it,  it 
is  Cimrlemngne  who  presents  himself  before  the  mind  as  its 
founder  and  chief.  Glorious  privilege  of  a  great  man  I  No 
one  disputes  that  Charlemagne  had  a  right  (o  give  name  to 
his  race  and  afje.  The  homage  paid  to  him  is  often  blind 
and  undistinguishing ;  his  genius  and  glory  arc  extolled  with, 
out  discrimination  or  measure ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  }»ersom 
repeat,  one  after  another,  that  he  founded  nothing,  accom- 
plifjhed  nothing ;  that  his  empire,  his  laws,  ail  his  works, 
perished  with  him.  Atid  this  historical  common-place  intro» 
duces  a  crowd  of  moral  common-places  on  the  ineffectualnem 
tind  uselessness  of  great  men,  the  vanity  of  their  projects,  the 
.ittle  trace  which  fhey  leave  in  the  world,  after  having  trou- 
bled it  in  nil  dir(>ctions. 


ase 
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Is  this  true  ?  Is  ii  ihe  destiny  of  great  men  lo  be  merely  a 
burden  and  a  useless  wonder  to  mankind  ?  Their  activity  to 
strongf  so  brilliaot,  con  it  have  no  lading  result  ?  It  costs 
very  dear  jy  be  present  at  the  spectacle  ;  the  curtain  fallen, 
will  Dothiog  of  il  remain  1  Should  we  regard  these  powerful 
and  glorious  chiefs  of  a  century  and  a  people,  merely  as  a 
Bterilo  scourge,  or  at  very  best,  as  a  burdcosomo  luxury ! 
Charlemagne,  in  particular,  should  he  be  nothing  more  t 

At  the  first  glance,  the  common-place  might  be  supposed  to 
be  a  truth.  The  victories,  conquests,  institutions,  reforms, 
projects,  all  the  greatness  and  glory  of  Charlemagne,  vanished 
with  htm ;  he  seemed  a  meteor  suddenly  emergutg  from  tJie 
darkness  of  barbarism,  to  be  as  suddenly  lost  and  extin- 
guished in  that  o£  feudality.  There  are  other  such  examples 
in  history.  The  world  has  more  than  once  seen,  we  our 
selves  have  sceu  an  empire  like  it,  one  wiiiuh  took  pleasure 
in  being  compared  lo  that  of  Charlemagne,  and  had  a  right  so 
to  be  compared  ;  we  have  likewise  seen  it  fall  away  with  a 
man. 

Bui  we  must  beware  of  trusting  these  appearances.  To 
understand  the  meaning  of  great  events,  and  measure  llie 
agency  and  influence  of  great  men,  we  Qoed  to  look  far  deeper 
into  the  matter. 

The  activity  of  a  great  man  i^  of  two  kinds  ;  he  performs 
two  parts ;  two  epochs  may  generally  bo  distinguished  in  his 
career.  First,  he  understands  better  than  other  people  the 
wants  of  his  time  ;  its  real,  present  exigencies  ;  what,  in  the 
age  he  lives  in,  society  needs,  to  enable  it  to  subsist  and  aitaiu 
its  natural  development,  lie  understands  these  wonts  better 
than  any  )lhor  person  of  his  time,  and  knows  better  than  any 
other  how  to  wield  the  powers  of  society,  and  direct  them 
skilfully  towards  tiie  realization  of  tliis  end.  Hence  proceed 
his  power  and  glory  ;  it  is  in  virtue  of  this,  that  as  soon  as  he 
appears,  he  is  understood,  accepted,  followed  ;  that  all  give 
their  willing  aid  to  the  work  which  be  is  poiforming  ibr  the 
oenefit  of  all. 

But  he  does  not  stop  here.  When  the  real  wants  of  his 
time  are  in  some  degree  satisfied,  the  ideas  and  the  will  of  the 
great  man  proceed  funher.  He  quits  the  region  of  prescni 
facts  and  exigencies ;  he  gives  himself  up  to  views  in  some 
measure  personal  to  himself;  he  indulges  in  combinatiuni 
more  or  less  V4ist  and  spacious,  but  which  are  not,  like  his 
nrevious  labors,  founded  on  the  actual  state,  the  common  in 
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fltincts,  the  determined  wishes  of  society,  but  are  remote  and 
arbitrary.  He  afipires  to  extend  tiis  autivity  and  iuHutijicu 
iudefinitcly,  and  to  possef^  the  future  as  he  has  possessed  the 
present.  Here  egoi^im  and  illusion  commence.  For  some 
time,  on  the  faith  of  what  he  has  already  done,  the  great  man 
is  followed  in  his  new  career ;  he  is  believed  in  and  obeyed ; 
men  lend  themselves  to  his  fancies;  his  flatterers  and  his 
dupes  even  admire  and  vaunt  them  as  his  sublimest  coacep- 
tions.  The  public,  however,  in  whom  a  mere  delusion  is 
never  of  any  long  continuance,  soon  discovers  that  it  is  im- 
pelled in  a  direction  iTi  whicli  it  has  no  desire  to  move  At 
tirst  the  great  man  ]jad  enlisted  his  high  intelligence  and  pow- 
erful will  in  the  service  of  the  gener^  feeling  and  wish  ;  he 
now  seeks  to  employ  the  public  force  in  the*  service  of  n^s  in- 
dividual ideas  and  desires  ;  he  Ls  attempting  thin^  which  be 
alone  wishes  or  understands.  Hence  disquietude  first,  and 
theu  uueaj>iuess  ;  for  a  time  he  is  still  ibilowed,  but  sluggishly 
and  reluctantly ;  next  he  is  censured  and  complained  of ; 
finally,  be  is  abandoned  end  falls  ;  and  all  which  he  alone  had 
planned  and  desired,  all  Uie  merely  personal  and  arbitrary 
part  of  his  work,  perishes  with  him. 

I  shall  avoid  no  opportunity  of  borrowing  from  our  ago  the 
torch  which  it  offers,  in  this  instance,  in  order  to  enlighten  a 
lime  so  distant  and  obscure.  The  fate  and  name  of  Napoleon 
at  present  belong  to  history.  I  shall  not  feel  the  least  embar. 
rassed  in  speaking  of  it,  and  speaking  of  it  freely. 

Every  one  knows  Uiat  at  ttie  time  when  he  seised  the 
power  in  France,  the  dominant,  imperious  want  of  our  coun- 
try was  security — without,  national  independence  ;  inwardly, 
civil  life.  In  the  revolutionary  troubles,  the  external  and 
internal  destiny,  the  slate  and  society,  were  equally  compro- 
mised. To  replace  the  new  France  in  the  European  confede- 
ration, to  make  her  avowed  and  accepted  by  the  other  states, 
and  to  conatJlute  her  within  tn  a  peaceable  and  regular  man. 
ner, — to  put  her,  in  a  word,  into  tfie  possession  of  indepen- 
dence and  order,  the  only  pledges  of  a  lojig  future,  this  was 
iho  desire,  the  general  thought  of  the  country.  Napoleon 
understood  and  accomplished  it. 

This  fini.shed,  or  nearly  so,  Napoleon  proposed  to  himself  a 
liiousand  others :  potent  in  combinations,  and  of  an  ardcnl 
imagination,  egoistical  and  tlioughtful,  machinator  and  poet, 
ne,  as  it  were,  [toured  out  bis  activity  in  arbitrary  and  gigun 
Uo  projects,  children  of  his  own, — Bolitan*-  foreign  to  tlie  real 
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nranb)  of  our  time,  and  of  our  France.  She  followed  hinr 
for  some  time,  and  at  great  cost,  in  this  palh  which  she  had 
not  selected  ;  a  day  canie  when  slie  would  iuUow  no  further, 
and  the  cmporor  found  himself  alone,  and  the  empire  vanished, 
and  all  things  returned  to  their  proper  condition,  to  their  na. 
tural  tendency. 

Ii  is  an  analogous  fact  which  the  reipi  of  Charlemapne 
offers  us  at  the  ninth  century.  Despite  the  immense  differ- 
ence of  time,  situation,  form,  even  groundwork,  the  gcoemJ 
phenomenon  is  similar:  these  two  parts  of  a  great  man,  these 
two  epochs  of  his  career,  are  found  in  Cfharlemagne  as  in  Na- 
poleon.    Let  us  endeavor  to  slate  them. 

Here  I  encounter  a  difficulty  which  has  long  pre-occupied 
me,  and  which  I  do  not  hope  to  have  completely  sun.K>unted. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  course,  I  engaged  to  read  you  a 
general  history  of  France.  I  have  not  recounted  events  to 
you  ;  I  have  sought  only  general  results,  the  concatenation  of 
causes  and  eflects,  the  progress  of  civilization,  concealed  un- 
der the  external  scenes  of  history ;  as  regards  the  scenes 
themselves,  I  had  taken  it  (or  granted  that  you  know  them. 
Hitherto  I  have  cared  little  to  know  if  you  had  taken  this  pre- 
caution ;  under  the  Merovingian  race,  evenLs,  properly  so 
called,  are  of  rare  occurrence — so  monotonous,  that  it  is  less 
necessary  to  regard  them  nearly  :  general  facts  only  are  im- 
portant, and  they  may,  up  to  a  certain  point,  be  brought  to 
light  and  understood  \viihout  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  de- 
tails. Under  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  it  is  entirely  difler- 
ent :  wars,  political  vicissitudps  of  all  kinds,  are  numerous 
and  brilliant ;  they  occupy  an  important  place,  and  general 
facLs  are  concealed  far  behind  the  special  facts  which  occupy 
the  front  of  the  scene.  History,  properly  so  called,  envelopes 
and  covers  the  history  of  civilization.  The  latter  will  no! 
be  clear  to  you  unless  the  former  is  presented  to  you  ;  I  can- 
not give  you  an  account  of  eveute,  and  yet  jrou  require  to 
know  ihem.  '  '' 

I  have  attempted  to  sum  them  up  in  tables,  to  present  under 
that  form  the  special  facts  of  this  epoch;  those,  lit  least,  which 
approach  nearly  to  general  facts,  and  immediately  concern 
the  history  of  civilization.  Statistical  tables  are  looked  upon 
in  the  present  day,  and  with  good  reason,  as  one  of  the  best 
means  of  studying  the  state  of  a  society,  under  certain  rela- 
tions ;  why  should  not  the  same  method  be  applied  to  the  past  f 
H  does  not  produce  them  with  vividness  and  animation,  like 
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recital ;  but  it  raises  their  framo-work,  00  to  speak,  and  pre- 
sents general  ideas  from  floating  in  vagueness  and  at  chance. 
In  proportion  as  we  advance  in  the  course  of  civilization,  we 
shall  oAen  t>e  obliged  to  employ  it. 

Three  essential  charauterisiics  appear  in  Charlemagne :  he 
may  be  considered  under  three  principal  points  of  view:  1st, 
as  a  warrior  and  a  conqueror ;  2d,  as  an  administrator  ana 
legislator ;  3d,  as  a  protector  of  sciences,  letters,  arts,  of  in- 
tellectual development  in  general.  He  exercised  a  great 
power,  outwardly  by  force,  inwardly  by  government  and 
laws;  he  desired  to  act,  and  in  fact  did  act,  upon  mankind  it- 
self, upon  the  human  mind  as  upon  society.  I  shall  endeavor 
to  make  you  understand  him  in  these  three  respects,  by  pre- 
senting to  you,  in  tables,  the  facts  which  relate  to  him,  and 
from  which  the  history  of  civilization  may  be  deduced. 

I  commence  with  the  wars  of  Charlemagne,  of  which  the 
following  are  tlie  most  cssetitial  facts: 


Tabu  of  the  principal  Expedilioru  of  Charlemagne. 


Date, 


Enemit!^ 


739 

773 

774 

774 
775 

776 
776 

778 
778 
779 

780 
753 

793 

795 

785 

7sa 

797 


an  t  787 


Against  the  Aquitani. 
'*      the  Skzoos. 
'*      the  Lombuds. 
'*  Idem. 

■*  the  Saxons. 
"  Idem. 

"  the  Lombards. 

"  the  Saxons. 

"      the  Arabs  of  Spain 
*'      the  Saxons. 
**  Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

"  Idem. 

'*  Idem. 

"  Idem. 

'*      theThurlngiana. 

"      the  Bretona 

'*      the   Lombards  of 

Ben  even  to. 
**      the  Bavariana 
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He  goea  to  the  Dordogne. 
He  goes  beyond  the  wcaer 
He  goes  to  Pnvia  and  Verona. 
He  takes  Favia,  and  goes  to 
Rome. 


He  goes  to  Treviso, 

He  i^oea  to  the  sources  of  the 

Lippe. 
He  goes  to  Saragossa. 

Ho  goes  to  the  country  of 

Oaoabruck. 
He  goes  to  the  Elbe. 
He  goes  to  the  conflax  of  the 

Weeer  and  the  AUer. 
He  goes  to  the  Elbe. 
He  goes  to  tho  Sale  and  th» 

Elbe. 
He  goes  to  the  Elbe. 
He  docs  not  go  in  person. 

Idem. 
He  goes  to  Capua. 


H«  goM  to  Augsburg 


■ 

^^^^^^^^^^" 

^H 

■ 

^^^H^*       ^H 

1 
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SI 

Date. 

Erumiet. 

Ob§€r9€tion9, 

1 

7SS 

Agaiut  the  Huna  or  Araretr 

He  goes  to  Ratisbon. 

23 

7S9 

•* 

the  Sltrvonmn  VVilu 

He  ^o«a  between  the  Lowwrl   "^^M 
Elbe  and  the  Oder.                          1 

23 

791 

« 

iho       Huns        or 

Pie  goes  to  the  conflux  of  Uie            1 

A  V  area. 

Danube  and  the  Raob. 

34 

794 

•« 

the  SuoDS 

25 

705 

Idem. 

26 

79a 

Idem. 

27 

79fl 

" 

the  Huns  or  Avar^a 

Under  the  orders  of  hi«  aon 
Louia.klngofltaly. 

28 

7M 

i» 

tho  Arabs. 

Under  the  orders  of  hii  ton             1 

Pepin,  kins  of  Aquittine. 

1 

29 

7B7 

1* 

the  SaxuDJL 

He  goes  to  tlie  Luvrer  Weeer 
and  the  Lower  Ellw. 

J 

30 

707 

i( 

the  Arabs. 

Dy  his  son  Louis. 

■ 

31 

793 

It 

tlia  SaxoiiH. 

He  Men  b*ynnd  the  Elbe. 
By  his  son  Pepin  to  Chieti. 

■ 

33 

601 

'* 

tlio   Lombards  of 

H 

Bcnevento. 

H 

33 

SOI 

i« 

ihe  Arabs  of  Spain. 

By  his  son  Louis  tu  Barcidona. 

3-1 

SO-J 

<« 

the  SaxriM. 

By  his  sons  beyond  the  F.lhe. 

35 

804 

Idem. 

U«  goes  between  the  Elbe  and 
the  Oder.     He  tranaplaiiU 
tribes  of  Saxons  into  Gaut 

and  Italy. 

30 

8U5 

«( 

tho  Slavonian*  of 
Bohemia. 

By  his  eldest  son  Chariot 

37 

ROB 

Idem. 

By  his  !wn  Charles. 

38 

906 

>k 

tlie    Saracens    of 
Cotnica. 

By  his  Bon  Pepin. 

30 

806 

II 

the  Arabs  of  Spain. 

By  his  son  Louis 

4U 

807 

(« 

tjje     Saraconfl     of 

Corsica. 

By  Genorala. 

41 

807 

•1 

the  Atttbfl  of  Spain. 

Idem. 

42 

8(« 

It 

tlie      l>anes     and 

Nornnaa. 

43 

809 

t< 

the  Greeks. 

In  Dalmatia,by  bis  son  Pepin. 

^H 

609 

14 

the  .\rab3  of  Spain. 

^H 

810 

1* 

the  Greeks. 

Idem. 

^H 

810 

^t 

the    Saracens     in 

Corsica      and 

Sardinia, 

47 

810 

•< 

the  Danes. 

He  goea  in pemon  lo  the  conflux 
of  the  Weser  and  the  All«r. 

4S 

49 

SU 
811 

fi 

Idem, 
the  Avares. 

^1              50 

Sll 

!• 

the  Bretons. 

^M 

623 

t< 

the  Slavonian  Wilt- 
zes. 

He  ^oes  between  the  Elbe  bu] 
the  Oder. 

S2 

813 

C« 

the    Saracens    in 
Corsica, 

6.M 

SIS 

Idem.                *                                                   \ 

1 
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llut  is,  in  all,  fifly-thrco  expeditions,  namely 
1  against  the  Aquitani. 


18 

5  — 

7  — 

1  *   — 
4  — 

2  — 

1  — 

4  — 

5  — 

o  

2  — 


Saxons. 

Lom  bards. 

Arabs  of  Spain. 

Thuriiigians. 

Avar€M. 

Bretons. 

Bavarians. 

Slavonians  beyond  tlie  Elbe. 

Saracens  in  Italy, 

Danes. 

GreeKS. 

IVtiiout  counting  numerous  other  small  expeditions,  of  which 
no  distinct  and  positive  monuments  are  left. 

From  this  table  alone  it  is  clearly  seen  tliut  these  wars  did 
not  the  least  resemble  those  of  the  first  race;  they  are  not  the 
dissensions  of  tribe  agnin^  tribe,  of  chief  against  chief;  ex- 
peditions undertaken  with  a  view  of  establishment  or  pillage; 
they  are  systematic  and  political  wars,  inspired  by  an  inten. 
tion  of  government,  commanded  by  a  certain  necessity. 

What  is  this  system  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  expe- 
ditions ? 

You  have  seen  various  Gorman  nations — Ooihs,  Burgun- 
dians,  Franks,  Lombards,  i5fc. — established  upon  the  Roman 
territory.  Of  all  these  tribes  or  cOTjfederations,  the  Franks 
were  the  strongest,  and  occupied  the  central  position  in  the 
new  establishment-  They  were  not  united  among  themselves 
by  any  political  tie ;  they  incessantly  make  war.  Still,  in 
some  respects,  and  whether  they  know  it  or  not,  their  situation 
was  similar,  and  their  interests  common. 

Yuu  have  seen  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  oen- 
lury,  these  new  masters  of  western  Europe,  ihc  Roman-Ger- 
mans, were  pressed  on  the  north-cast,  along  the  Rhino  and 
the  Danube,  by  new  German,  Slavonian,  and  other  tribes  pro- 
ceeding to  the  some  territory;  on  the  south  by  the  Arabs 
spread  on  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  that  thus 
a  two-fold  movement  of  invasion  menaced  with  an  approach- 
ing fall  the  states  but  just  rising  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

Now  let  us  see  what  was  the  work  of  Charlemagne  in  Ihia 
■ituation  ;  he  rallied  against  this  two-fold  invasion,  against  the 
new  assailants  who  crowded  upon  the  various  frontiers  of  the 
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empire,  all  the  recently-established  inhabitants  of  hia  torn* 
tory,  ancient  or  modern,  Romans  or  Germans.  Follow  thu 
course  of  his  wars.  Ho  begins  by  defmitively  subduing,  on 
one  side,  the  Roman  population,  who  still  attempted  to  free 
themselves  from  the  barbarian  yoke,  as  the  Aquitani  in  the 
Gouth  of  Gaul  ;  on  the  other,  the  later-arrived  German  popu. 
lation,  the  establishment  of  whom  was  not  consummated,  as 
the  Lombards  in  Italy,  Ate.  He  snatched  them  from  the  vari- 
OU3  impulsions  which  animated  ihem,  united  them  all  under 
the  domination  of  the  Franks,  and  turned  them  against  the 
two-fold  invasion,  which,  on  the  north-cast  and  south,  menaced 
all  alike.  Seek  a  dominant  fact  which  shall  be  common  to 
all  the  wars  of  Charlemagne  ;  reduce  them  all  to  iheii  simple 
expression ;  you  wiU  see  Chat  their  true  meaning  is,  that  tliey 
are  the  struggle  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  empire,  con. 
quering  or  conquered,  Romans  or  Germans,  against  the  new 
invaders. 

Thoy  arc,  therefore,  essentially  defensive  wars,  brought 
about  by  a  triple  interest  of  territory,  race,  and  religion.  It 
was  the  interest  of  territory  which  es[>ecially  broke  out  against 
the  nations  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  tor  the  Saxons  and 
Danes  were  Germans,  like  the  Franks  and  ilie  Lombards: 
there  were  Frankish  tribes  among  Iheni,  and  some  learned 
men  think  that  many  pretended  Saxons  may  have  been  only 
Franks,  established  In  Grcrmany,  There  was,  therefore,  no 
diversity  of  race ;  it  was  merely  in  defence  of  the  territory 
that  war  took  place.  The  interest  of  territory  and  the  interest 
of  race  were  united  against  the  wandering  nations  beyond  tht- 
Elbe,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  against  the  Slavonians 
and  the  Avares.  Against  the  Arabs  who  inundated  the  south 
of  Gaul,  there  was  interest  of  territory,  of  race,  and  of  reli- 
gion,  all  together.  Thus  did  the  various  causes  of  war  vari- 
ously combine ;  but,  whatever  might  be  the  combinations,  it 
was  always  the  Gorman  Christians  and  Romans,  who  de- 
fended their  nationality,  their  territory,  and  their  religion, 
against  nations  of  anotlicr  origin  or  creed,  who  sought  a  soil 
to  conquer.  All  their  wars  have  this  character — all  are  de- 
rived from  this  triple  necessity. 

Charlemagne  had  in  no  way  reduced  this  necessity  into  a 
general  idea  or  theory ;  but  he  understood  and  faced  it :  great 
men  rarely  do  otherwise.  He  faced  it  by  conquest ;  defentavb 
war  took  the  offensive  form  ;  he  carried  the  struggle  into  the 
territory  of  nations  who  wished  to  invade  his  own ;  he  labored 
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JO  reduce  the  foreign  races,  to  extirpate  the  hostile  creeds. 
Hence  arose  his  mode  of  govcmmcnty  and  the  foundation  of 
his  empire ;  offensive  war  and  conquest  required  this  Tost  and 
formidable  unity. 

At  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  the  conquests  cease,  the  unity 
Hisappcars,  the  empire  is  dismembered  and  iails  tn  pieces  ;  but 
is  it  true  that  nothing  remained,  that  the  warlike  exploits  of 
Cliorlemagno  were  absolutely  sterile,  that  he  achieved  nothing, 
founded  nothing  ?  There  is  but  one  way  to  resolve  thia  ques- 
tion ;  it  is,  to  ask  ourselves  if,  afler  Charlemagne,  the  countries 
which  he  had  governed  found  themselves  in  the  same  situation 
08  before ;  if  the  two-fold  invasions  which,  on  the  north  and 
on  the  south,  menaced  their  territory,  their  religion,  and  iieir 
race,  recommenced  after  being  thus  suspended  ;  if  the  Saxons, 
Slavonians,  Avarea,  Arabs,  still  kept  the  possessora  of  the 
Roman  soil  in  perpetual  disturbance  and  anxiety.  Evidently 
it  was  not  so ;  true,  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  broken 
up,  but  into  separate  states,  which  arose  as  so  many  barriers 
at  all  points  where  there  was  still  danger.  Up  to  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  the  frouliers  of  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy  were 
in  continual  fluctuation  ;  no  constituted  public  force  had  at- 
tained a  permanent  shape  ;  he  was  compelled  to  be  constantly 
transporting  himself  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  his  dominions, 
in  order  to  oppose  to  the  invaders  the  moveable  and  temporary 
force  of  his  armies.  After  him,  ihe  scene  is  changed  ;  real 
political  barriers,  states  more  or  less  organized,  but  real  and 
durable,  arose ;  the  kingdoms  of  Lorraiue,  of  Germany,  Italy, 
the  two  Burgundies,  Navarre,  date  from  that  time  j  and,  in 
spite  of  the  vicissitudes  of  their  destiny,  they  subsist,  and  suf- 
fice to  oppose  effectual  resistance  to  the  invading  movement. 
Accordingly,  that  movement  censes,  or  continues  only  in  the 
form  of  maritime  expeditions,  most  desolating  at  the  points 
which  they  reach,  but  which  cannot  be  made  with  great  masses 
of  men,  nor  produce  groat  results. 

Although,  therefore,  the  vast  domination  of  Charlemagne 
ilisappcared  with  him,  it  is  not  true  that  he  founded  nothing  ; 
lie  founded  all  the  states  which  sprung  from  the  dismember, 
ment  of  his  empire.  His  conquests  entered  into  new  combi- 
nations, but  his  wars  attained  their  end:  the  foundation  of  the 
work  subsisted,  although  its  form  was  changed.  It  is  thus 
that  the  action  of  great  men  is  in  general  exercised.  Charle. 
inagne,  as  an  administrator  and  legislator,  appears  to  us  under 
.he  eoine  aspect. 
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His  goYcrnment  is  more  difficult  to  son)  up  than  his  waitfi 
Much  has  been  s&id  of  the  onJcr  which  ho  introduced  into  his 
Btatfis,  of  the  great  .system  of  administration  which  he  attempted 
to  found.  I  indeed  believe  he  attempted  it^  but  he  was  very  far 
from  succeeding  in  his  attempt :  despite  the  unity,  despite  the 
activity  of  his  thought  and  of  his  power,  the  disorder  around 
htm  was  immense  and  invincible ;  he  repressed  it  for  a  moment 
00  one  point,  but  the  evil  reigned  wherever  his  terrible  will 
did  not  come ;  and  when  it  hod  passed,  rocommcnoed  the 
moment  it  was  at  a  distance.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  deceived  by  words.  Oponi  in  the  present  day,  the 
Almanac  RoyeU;  you  may  read  the  system  of  the  administra- 
tion of  France:  all  the  [xiwers,  all  the  functionaries,  from  the 
lost  step  to  the  most  elevated,  are  there  indicated  and  classed 
according  to  their  relations.  And  there  is  no  illusion— 
the  things  pass,  in  fact,  as  thoy  arc  written ;  tho  book  is 
a  faithful  image  of  the  reality.  It  would  be  easy  to  construct 
a  similar  administrative  chart  for  the  empire  of  Charlemagne, 
to  place  in  it  dukes,  counts,  vicars,  centeniers,  sherife 
{scabini)t  and  to  distribute  them,  hierarchically  organized, 
over  the  territory.  But  this  would  only  be  a  vast  fiction ; 
more  frequently,  in  most  places,  these  magistrates  were 
powerless,  or  themselves  disorderly.  The  efibrt  of  Charle- 
magne to  institute  them  and  to  make  them  act  was  continual, 
but  as  incessantly  failed.  Now  that  you  are  warned,  and  on 
your  guard  against  the  systematic  appearances  of  this  govern- 
ment, I  may  sketch  tlie  features — you  will  not  conclude  too 
much  from  them. 

The  local  government  must  be  distinguished  from  the  cen- 
tral government. 

In  the  provinces,  llje  power  of  tJie  emperor  was  exercised 
by  two  classes  of  agents— one  local  and  permanent,  the  other 
sent  to  a  distance,  and  transitory. 

In  the  jirst  class  were  included — first,  dukes,  counts,  vioars 
of  courts,  cenlcniera,  acahiniy  all  resident  magistrates  nominate<l 
by  the  emperor  himself  or  by  his  delegates,  and  charged  in  his 
name  to  raise  forces,  to  render  justice,  to  maintain  order,  to 
receive  tribute  ;  second,  bcnetioiarios,  or  vossals  of  the  king, 
who  held  from  him,  sometimes  hereditarily,  more  frequently 
for  life,  still  more  frequent}y  without  any  stipulation  or  rule, 
estates  or  domains,  throughout  the  extent  of  which  they  exer- 
cised, nrastly  in  their  own  name,  partly  in  that  of  the  emperor, 
a  certain  jurisdiction,  and  almost  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty. 
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Nothing  was  woll  determined  or  very  clear  with  regard  to 
the  situation  of  beneficiaries,  and  ilie  nature  of  their  power; 
they  were  at  once  delegates  and  independent,  proprietors  and 
usufructuaries  ;  and  one  or  other  of  these  characters  prevailed 
in  them  allcrnatcly.  But  however  that  may  be,  they  wercj 
without  doubt,  in  habitual  relation  with  Charlemagne,  who 
made  use  of  them  every  wheie  in  order  to  convey  and  ezeoute 
his  will. 

Above  llie  local  and  resident  agents,  magistrates,  or  benefi- 
ciaries, were  the  mhsi  dominicii  temporary  ambassadors, 
charged f  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  to  in.speot  the  provinces, 
authorized  to  penetrate  into  conceded  domains,  as  wetl  as  into 
free  lands,  invested  with  the  right  of  reforming  certain  abuses, 
and  called  upon  to  render  an  account  of  everything  to  thoir 
master.  The  niissi  doniinici  were  for  Charlemagne,  at  least 
m  the  provinces,  the  principal  medium  of  order  and  adminis. 
tratioa. 

With  regard  to  the  central  government,  putting  aside  for  n 
moment  the  action  of  Charlemagne  himself,  aud  of  his  per- 
Kunal  counsellors,  that  is  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  true  gov- 
omment,  tho  national  assemblies,  to  judge  from  appearances, 
and  if  we  may  believe  almost  all  modem  historians,  occupied 
an  important  place.  They  were,  indeed,  frequent  aud  active 
under  his  reign.  The  tallowing  is  a  table  of  those  which  are 
expressly  mentioned  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  time  : 


1 

D&te. 

PUce. 

770 

Worms. 

2 

771 

Valenciennci. 

3 

77« 

Worms. 

4 

77a 

Geaeva. 

5 

775 

Duren. 

A 

77^^ 

Worms. 

T 

777 

Padcrbom. 

9 

779 

Duren. 

9 

7S0 

KhresbuTg. 

10 

791 

Worms. 

11 

7,'?^ 

At  the  aonrce  of  the  Lippc. 

13 

785 

Paderbora 

13 

786 

Wornn. 

U 

787 

Ibid. 

15 

78-a 

Ingelheira. 

16 

7S9 

Aix-la^Chapelle. 

IT 

79l> 

Wormi. 

18 

tiffl 

Rali^bon. 

ioa 
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19 

Date. 

Flue. 

793 

Ibid. 

iW 

794 

FVankfort, 

31 

795 

KufleasteiD. 

22 

797 

Aii-la-Chapelle.                                     » 

23 

709 

Lippenheim. 

34 

800 

Maycnce. 

35 

803 

Ibid. 

as 

804 

At  the  aourct;  y(  tho  Lippe, 

27 

SOo 

Thionville 

29 

806 

Nimegaen. 

29 

807 

Coblentz. 

90 

809 

Aix-U-Chapellc. 

31 

810 

Vcrden. 

32 

811 

Ibid. 

33 

813 

Boulo^e. 

31 

S12 

Aix-U-Chapelle. 

3$ 

813 

Ibid. 

To  JtDow  the  number  and  periodical  regularity  of  these 
crrcal  meetings,  doubtless,  is  something  ;  but  what  DOssed 
within  their  breast,  and  what  was  the  character  of  tbeir 
political  intervention  1  this  is  an  important  point. 

A  very  curious  monument  remains  upon  this  subject ;  one 
of  the  colemporaries  and  counsellors  of  Charlemagne,  bis 
cousin-german,  Adalhard,  abbot  of  Corbie,  wrote  a  treatise 
entitled  De  Ordinc  PaJcUUt  destined  to  muko  known  the 
internal  government  of  Charlemagne,  and  more  especially  the 
general  assemblies.  This  treatise  is  lost  ;  but,  towards  the 
end  of  the  ninth'  century,  Hincmnr,  archbishop  of  Reims,  re- 
produced it  almost  complete  in  a  letter  of  instruction  written 
at  the  request  of  some  great  men  of  tho  kingdom,  who  had  had 
recourse  to  his  counsel  for  the  government  of  Carloman,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Louis-le-Bcguo.  Certainly,  no  document  merits 
more  confidence.     Here  we  read-— 

**  It  was  the  custom  of  the  time  to  hold  two  councils  every 

year in  both  of  them,  and  in  order  that  they  might  not 

appear   convoked   without    motive,*   they   submitted   to   the 


I  In  882. 

*  JV^  quan  sine  eaiua  eonoocari  nderenlvr.  This  phrase  indicate* 
that  most  of  the  niombers  of  thoso  asteinblies  looked  upon  th« 
obligation  of  ropairinf;  thither  as  a  burdeo  ;  that  they  had  but  little 
desire  to  share  in  the  legislative  pmver,  and  that  Charlenia;^no  wished 
to  legitimate  their  convocation  by  giving  tliem  somethinK  to  do, 
t^  rather  than  that  he  anbjected  bimself  to  the  necessity  of  <^laininf 
Ihi^  adhesion. 
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examination  and  deliberation  of  the  noUes  ....  and,  in  virtuf 
of  the  orders  of  the  king,  the  articles  of  the  law  named  e^pi. 
tu/a,  which  the  king  himself  had  drawn  up  by  the  inspiration 
of  God,  or  tho  necessity  of  which  had  been  made  manifest  tr 
him  in  the  interval  between  the  meetings." 

The  proposition  of  the  capitularies,  or,  to  speak  in  modern 
phraseology,  the  initiative,  tiierefore,  emanated  from  the 
emperor.  It  must  have  been  so  :  tho  initiative  is  naturall) 
•ixercised  by  him  who  wishes  to  regulate,  to  reform,  and  it 
was  Charlemagne  who  iiad  conceived  this  design.  Still  1 
do  not  doubt  any  the  more  that  the  members  of  assembly 
might  have  made  any  propositions  which  appeared  desirable 
to  them  ;  the  constitutional  mistrusts  and  artifices  of  our  times 
were,  certainly,  unknown  to  Charletna^^ne,  too  sure  of  hir 
power  to  fear  the  liberty  of  deliberations^  and  who  saw  it 
these  assemblies  a  means  of  government  far  more  than  a 
barrier  to  his  authority.     1  resume  the  text  of  Htncinar : 

"  AAer  having  received  these  communications,  they  deli- 
berated upon  them  one,  two,  three,  or  even  a  greater  number 
of  days,  according  to  tlie  importance  of  the  matter.  Messen- 
gers from  the  palace,  going  and  coming,  received  their  qucS' 
tions  and  reported  the  answers;  and  no  stranger  approached 
the  place  of  their  meeting,  until  the  rosuU  of  their  delibera- 
tions had  been  put  before  the  eyes  of  the  great  prince,  who 
then,  with  the  wisilom  which  he  received  from  God,  adopted 
a  resolution  to  which  nil  obeyed," 

The  definitive  resolution  always  depended  ihereibre  on 
Charlemagne  ahme  ;  the  assembly  only  gave  him  information 
and  counsel.     Hiticmar  coniinue*i  : 

*'  The  things,  accordingly,  went  on  thus  for  one,  two,  or 
more  capitularies,  until,  with  tlic  aid  of  God>  all  the  necessities 
of  the  limes  were  provided  for. 

*'  While  his  atfairs  were  treated  of  in  this  manner  out  of  the 
presence  of  tlie  king,  the  prince  hinis<*lf,  amidst  the  multitude 
which  generally  camo  to  the  general  councils,  wna  occupied 
in  receiving  presents,  saluting  the  most  considerable  men, 
discoursing  with  those  whom  he  rarely  saw,  testifying 
un  affectionate  interest  in  tho  more  aged,  making  merry 
with  the  younger;  and  doing  these  and  similar  things  alike 
for  ecclesiastics  as  for  seculars.  Still,  if  those  who  deli- 
trarated  upon  matters  submitted  to  their  examination  manifested 
adestre  thercror,the  king  repaired  to  them;  remained  with  them 
aa  long  as  they  wished  ;  and  they  reported  to  him  with  com* 
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plcte  familiarity  what  ihey  thought  of  every thing^,  nnd  wlmt 
were  the  f  jendly  di&cU8:uona  which  had  been  raised  among 
thorn.  1  must  not  forget  to  mention  that,  if  the  weather  wa« 
fine,  all  this  passed  in  the  open  air;  if  not,  in  distinct  bmld- 
ings,  where  those  who  had  to  deliberale  upon  the  propositions 
of  the  kings  were  separated  from  the  multitude  of  persona 
who  came  to  the  assembly,  and  then  the  less  considerable 
men  could  not  enter.  The  places  destined  for  the  meeting  of 
the  lords  were  divided  into  two  parts,  so  that  the  bishops, 
abbots,  and  priests,  lii^h  in  dignity,  could  be  united  without 
any  mixture  of  the  laity.  In  the  same  way  the  counts  and 
other  principal  men  of  the  state  were  separated,  in  the  morn- 
ing, from  the  rest  of  the  muUiludo,  until,  the  king  present  or 
absent,  they  were  all  met  together ;  and  the  above-mentioned 
lords,  the  priests  on  their  side,  and  the  laity  on  theirs, 
repaired  to  the  hall  assigned  to  them,  and  where  they 
had  honorably  prepared  their  scats.  When  the  lay  and 
ecclesiastical  lords  were  thus  separated  from  the  multitude,  it 
remained  in  their  option  to  sit  together,  or  sepa^alely,  oc- 
cording  to  the  oifitirs  of  which  they  had  to  treat — MCcIeaiAs- 
ticai,  secular,  or  botti.  So  if  they  wished  any  one  to  com^ 
whether  to  demand  nourishment,  or  to  ask  a  question,  and 
again  to  dismiss  him,  after  having  received  what  tliey  wanted, 
they  could  do  so.  Thus  passed  the  examination  oi  the  aflairs 
which  the  king  proposed  to  their  deliberations. 

"  The  second  occupation  of  the  king  was  to  demand  of  every 
one  what  he  had  to  report  to  him,  or  to  teach  him  concerning 
the  part  of  the  kingdom  whence  he  came.  Not  only  was  this 
permitted  to  every  one,  but  they  were  strictly  recommended 
to  inquire,  in  the  intervals  of  the  assemblies,  what  passed 
within  or  without  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  they  should  seek  to 
know  this  from  foreigners  as  well  as  countrymen,  enemies  as 
well  as  friends,  sometimes  by  employing  envoys,  and  without 
taking  much  care  as  to  how  the  intelligence  was  acquired.  The 
king  wished  to  know  whetiier,  in  any  part,  any  comer  of  the 
kingdom,  llie  people  murmured  and  were  agitated,  and  what 
was  the  cause  of  its  agitation,  and  whether  it  had  como  to  n 
disturbance  upon  which  it  was  necessary  that  a  general 
council  sliould  be  employed,  and  other  similar  details.  Ha 
al»o  wished  to  know  if  any  of  the  subdued  nations  thought  of 
revolting;  if  any  of  lliose  who  had  revolted  seemed  dispoaed 
to  submit ;  if  those  who  were  still  independent  menaced  the 
kingdom   with   any  attack,   &c.     Upon   all   these   matters 
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«^berever  a  disturbance  or  a  danger  became  manifest,  lie 
priacipally  asked  what  wore  its  motives  or  occasion."^ 

I  shall  have  no  need  of  long  reflecltons  in  order  to  make 
you  rcoognize  the  true  character  of  tliese  assemblies ;  it  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  picture  which  has  been  traced  by 
Hincmar.  Charlemagne  alone  fills  it ;  he  is  the  centre  and 
soul  of  all  things;  it  is  ho  who  says  that  the  assemblies  shall 
meet,  that  they  shall  deliberate  ;  it  is  he  who  occupies  himself 
about  the  state  of  the  country,  wlio  proposes  and  sanctions 
laws ;  in  him  reside  the  will  and  impulsion ;  it  is  from  him 
that  all  emanated,  In  order  to  return  to  him.  There  was 
there  no  great  national  lilicrty,  no  true  public  activity  ;  but 
there  was  a  vast  means  of  government.' 

This  means  was  by  no  means  sterile,  independently  of 
he  force  which  Charlemagne  drew  from  it  for  current  atTaira, 
you  have  seen  that  it  was  there  that  the  cajniularics  were 
generally  drawn  up  and  decreed.  In  our  next  lecture  I  shall 
occupy  you  more  es|>ccially  with  this  celebrated  legislation. 
I  desire  at  present  merely  to  give  you  an  idea  of  it. 

While  waiting  for  more  details,  here  is  a  table  of  the  ca- 
pitularies of  Charlemagne,  with  their  number,  their  extent, 
and  their  object : 

Table  of  the  Capitulanta  of  Charlemagne. 
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Surely  such  a  table  gives  evidence  ol'  groat  legislative  uc 
livity  ;  and  yet  it  says  nothing  of  the  revision  which  Charlc 
inagae  caused  to  be  made  of  the  ancient  barbarous  laws, 
especially  the  Salic  and  Lontbard  laws.  In  fact,  activity,  an 
uaiversal  indefatigable  activity,  the  desire  to  think  of  every, 
thing,  of  introducing  everywhere  at  once  animation  and  rule, 
is  the  true,  the  great  characteristic  of  the  government  of 
Charlemagne — the  cliaractcr  which  he  himself,  and  he  alone. 
impressed  on  his  limes.  I  am  ubout  to  place  before  you  a 
new  proof  of  this.  This  was  nol  a  limo  (allow  me  the  ex- 
prp.ssion)  for  much  writing  and  scribbling;  of  a  surely,  the 
multitude  of  official  acta  drawn  up  under  a  reign  would  not 
prove  any  great  things  in  favor  of  the  genius  of  a  monarch 
m  the  present  day.  It  was  ditfrrcnt  with  those  of  Charle- 
magne. There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  large  number  of 
public  acts  of  all  kinds  which  havo  come  down  to  us  from 
it,  is  an  incontcstible  testimony  of  the  immense  and  conta- 
ffious  activity,  which  was,  perhaps,  his  greatest  superiority  and 
his  surest  power.  The  following  is  a  table  and  classiBcalion 
of  those  acts — of  thascr  at  least,  which  have  been  printed  'w 
learned  collections.  Many  others  are  doubtless  loet ;  othera 
perhaps,  remain  in  manuscript,  and  unknown. 
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Such  arc  the  fuels — at  least,  such  are  the  frames  in  which 
ihey  are  placed.  Now,  I  here  reproduce  the  question  which 
I  raised  just  now  concerning;  the  wars  of  Charlemagne.  Is  it 
true,  is  it  possible,  that  of  this  government,  so  active  and 
vigorous,  nothing  remained — that  all  disappeared  with  Char- 
lemagne— that  He  founded  nothing  for  the  internal  consolidation 
of  society  1 

What  fpU  with  Charlemagne,  what  rested  upon  him  alone, 
uud  could  not  survive  him.  was  the  central  govemmen'i. 
After  continuing  some  time  under  Louis  lo  Dt'bonnaire  and 
Charles  le  Chauve,  but  with  less  and  less  energy  and  influ- 
ence, the  general  assemblies,  the  missi  dominici^  the  whole 
moclunery  of  the  central  and  sovereign  administration,  dis- 
appeared. Not  so  tlio  local  government,  the  dukojt,  counts, 
vicatres,  ccntenicrs,  beneticiarieA,  vassals,  who  held  authority 
in  their  several  neighborhoods  under  the  rule  of  Charle- 
loafrne.  Before  his  Lime,  the  disorder  had  been  as -great  in 
each  locality  as  in  tho  oommonwcaUh  generally  ;  landed  pre 
perties,  magistracies  were  incessantly  changing  hands;  nc 
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local  positions  or  influences  possessed  any  stondiness  or  per 
manence.  During  iho  forty-aix  years  of  his  govprnn^nt. 
tliese  infiueoccs  hod  time  to  become  rooted  in  the  same  soil, 
in  the  same  families ;  they  had  acquired  stability,  the  first 
condition  of  the  progress  which  was  destined  to  render  them 
independent  and  hereditary^  and  make  them  the  elements  of 
the  feudal  regime.  Nothing,  certainly,  leiss  resembles  feu- 
dalism than  the  sovereign  unity  wliich  Charlemagne  aspired 
to  establish;  yel  he  is  tl>e  true  founder  of  feudal  society'  il 
was  he  who,  by  arresting  the  external  invasions,  and  repress 
ing,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  intestine  disorders,  gave  to  local 
situations,  fortunes,  influences,  suflicient  time  to  take  real 
possession  of  the  country.  After  him,  his  general  gOTcm- 
ment  perished  like  his  conquests;  his  unity  of  authonty  like 
his  extended  empire;  but  as  the  empire  was  broken  intc 
separate  states,  which  acquired  a  vigorous  and  durable  life, 
so  the  central  sovereignty  of  Charlemagne  resolved  itself 
into  a  multitude  of  local  sovereignties,  to  which  a  portion  of 
the  strength  of  his  government  had  been  imparted,  and  which 
had  acquired  under  its  shelter  tho  conditions  requisite  for 
reality  and  durability  ;  so  that  in  this  second  point  of  view, 
in  his  civil  as  well  as  military  capacity,  if  we  look  beyond 
first  appearances,  he  accornpHsheil  and  /bunded  much. 

]  might  show  liim  to  you  nccomplishlng  and  Iraving  analo- 
gous results  in  the  church  ;  (here  nlso  he  arrested  dissolution, 
until  his  time  always  increasing ;  there  also  he  gave  society 
time  to  rest,  to  acquire  some  consistency  and  to  enter  upon 
new  paths.  But  time  presses  :  I  have  yet  at  present  to  speak 
o  *  the  influence  of  Charlemagne  in  the  intellectual  order,  and 
of  the  place  occupied  by  his  reign  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind  ;  scarcely  shall  I  be  able  to  point  out  the  principal 
features. 

It  is  more  ditficuU  here  Ihnn  anywhere  else  to  sum  up 
facts  and  present  ihcm  in  a  inbln.  The  nets  of  Charlemagne 
in  favor  of  moral  civilitation  form  no  entirety,  manifest  no 
systematic  form  ;  they  are  isolated,  scattered  acts  ;  at  tiifies 
the  foundation  of  certain  schools,  at  times  measures  taken  for 
the  improvement  of  ecclesiastical  ofl'icrs,  and  the  progress  of 
the  knowledge  which  depends  on  them  ;  also  general  recom- 
mendations for  the  instruction  of  priesbj  and  laymen  ;  but 
most  frequently  an  eager  protection  of  distinguished  men,  and 
a  particular  car©  to  surround  himself  with  them. 
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There  is  nothing  systematic,  notbini;  that  can  he  estimatei 
by  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  figures  ana  words.  I  wish,  how 
ever,  wilh  a  touch,  and  without  entering  into  details,  to  place 
before  you  some  facts  which  may  give  you  an  idea  of  that  kind 
of  action  of  Charlemagne,  of  which  more  is  said  ifian  is  known. 
It  appears  to  mo  that  a  table  of  the  celebrated  men  who  were 
born  and  died  under  his  reign — that  is,  of  the  celebrated  men 
whom  he  employed,  and  those  whom  he  made — would  tend 
efHciently  towards  this  end  ;  this  body  of  names  and  of  works 
may  be  taken  as  a  decided  proof,  and  even  as  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  influence  of  Charlemagne  over  minds. 

Surely  such  a  table  is  suflicient  to  prove  that  at  this  epoch, 
and  under  the  star  of  Charlemagne,  intellectual  activity  was 
great.  Recall  to  your  minds  the  limes  from  whence  we  set 
out ;  call  to  mind  that  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  century, 
wo  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  any  names,  any  works  ;  that 
sermons  and  legends  were  almost  the  only  monuments  which 
we  encountered.  Here,  on  the  conlrary,  you  see  reappear, 
and  that  almost  at  once,  philosophical,  historicalr  philological, 
and  critical  writings  ;  you  find  yourself  in  the  presence  of 
study  and  science — that  is  to  say,  of  pure  and  disinterested 
intellectual  activity,  of  the  real  movement  of  mind.  I  shall 
soon  discuss  with  you,  in  a  more  detailed  manner,  the  men 
and  the  works  I  have  just  named,  and  you  will  see  that  they 
truly  commence  a  new  epoch,  and  merit  the  most  serious 
attention. 

Now,  I  ask,  have  we  a  right  to  say  that  Charlemagne  bos 
founded  nothing,  that  nothing  remains  of  his  works  ?  I  have 
merely  given  you  a  glimpse,  as  in  a  transient  panorama,  of 
their  principal  results  ;  and  yet  (heir  permanence  is  thus 
shown  therein  as  clearly  as  their  grandeur.  It  is  evident 
that,  by  his  wars,  by  his  government,  and  by  his  action  upon 
minds,  Charlemagne  has  left  the  most  profoun''  traces ;  that 
if  many  of  the  things  lie  did  perished  wilh  him,  mnny  others 
have  survived  him  ;  thai  western  Europe,  in  a  word,  left  his 
hands  entirely  different  from  what  it  was  when  he  received 
it. 

What  is  the  general  dominant  character  of  this  change,  of 
the  crisis  over  which  Clmrlemagne  presided  ? 

Take  in  at  one  view,  that  hislory  of  the  civilization  in 
Prance  under  the  Merovingian  kings  which  we  have  just  stu- 
died;  it  is  the  history  of  a  constant,  universal  decline.  In 
individual  man  as  in  society,  in  the  religious  society  as  in 
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civil  society,  everywhere  we  have  seea  aQorcliy  and  weak> 
ness  extending  itself  more  and  more ;  we  bare  seen  every 
thing  become  enervated  and  dissolved,  botii  institutions  tmt* 
ideas,  what  remained  of  the  Roman  world  and  what  the  Ger 
mans  had  introduced.  Up  to  the  eiglith  century,  nothing  of 
what  had  formerly  been  could  continue  to  exiut ;  nothing 
which  seemed  to  dawn  could  succeed  in  fixing  itself. 

Dating  from  Charlemagne,  the  fuce  of  tilings  changes ;  de> 
cay  is  arrested,  progress  recommences.  Yet  tor  a  long  period 
the  disort*  r  will  be  enormous,  the  progress  partial,  but  little 
visible,  or  oAen  suspended.  This  matters  not :  wo  shall  no 
more  encounter  those  long  agea  of  disorganizati..n,  of  always 
increasing  intellectual  sterility  :  through  a  thousand  suffer- 
ings, a  tliousand  interruptions,  we  shall  seo  power  and  life 
revive  in  man  and  in  society.  Charlemagne  marks  the  limit 
at  which  the  dissolution  of  the  ancient  Roman  and  barbarian 
world  is  consummated,  and  where  really  begins  the  furmaiiun 
of  modem  Europe,  of  the  new  world.  It  was  under  his  reign, 
and  as  it  were  under  his  hand,  that  tlie  shock  took  place  by 
which  Eun^pcun  society,  turning  right  ruund,  left  the  paths 
of  destruction  to  enter  those  of  creation. 

If  you  would  know  truly  what  perished  with  him,  and 
what,  independently  of  the  changos  of  Ibrm  and  a(>pearanue,  is 
the  portion  of  his  works  which  did  not  survive  him,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  it  ia  this  : 

In  ofx^ning  this  course,  the  first  fact  which  presented  itself 
to  your  eyes,  the  first  spectacle  at  which  we  wore  present, 
was  that  of  the  old  Roman  empire  struggling  with  tlip  barba- 
rians. The  latter  triumphed  ;  they  destroyed  the  Umpire. 
In  combating  it,  thoy  respected  it ;  no  eooner  had  thoy  des- 
troyed it,  than  iliey  aspired  lo  reproduce  it.  All  the  great 
barbaric  cluefe,  Ataulpho,  Theodoric,  Euric,  Clovis,  sliuwed 
themselves  full  of  the  desire  of  succeeding  to  the  Roman  em- 
perors, of  adapting  their  tribes  to  the  frame  of  that  society 
which  they  had  conquered.  None  of  them  succeeded  there- 
in ;  none  of  them  contrived  to  resuscitate  the  name  and  formit 
of  the  empire,  even  for  a  momnnt ;  they  were  oveicome  by 
that  torrent  of  invasion,  by  that  general  course  of  dissolution 
which  carried  all  things  before  it  ;  barbarism  incessantly  ex- 
tended and  renewed  itself,  but  the  Roman  empire  was  still 
present  to  all  imagination  ;  it  was  between  barbarism  and 
Roman  civilization  that,  in  all  minds  of  any  compass  at  all, 
the  question  lay. 
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It  was  still  in  this  position  when  Charlemagne  appeared  ; 
.16  also,  he  especially  uurseii  the  hope  of  resolving  it,  as  all 
the  great  barbarians  who  went  before  him  had  wished  to  re- 
solve it, — that  is  to  say  by  reconstituting  the  empire.  What 
Diocletian,  Constanline,  Julian,  had  attempted  to  mniotain 
with  the  old  wrecks  of  ilio  Roman  legions,  that  is,  the  strug- 
gle against  the  invasion,  Charlemagne  undertook  to  do  with 
Franks,  Goths,  and  Lombards :  he  occupied  the  same  terri. 
tory  ;  he  proposed  to  himself  the  same  design.  Without,  and 
almost  always  on  the  same  frontiers,  he  maintained  t^e  samt 
struggle ;  within,  lie  restored  its  name  to  the  empire,  he  at* 
tempted  la  bring  back  the  unity  of  its  administration ;  he 
placed  the  imperial  crown  upon  his  head.  Strange  contrast! 
He  dwelt  in  Germany  ;  in  war,  in  national  assemblies,  in  the 
interior  of  his  family,  he  acted  as  a  German  ;  his  personal 
nature,  hla  language,  his  manners,  his  external  form,  his  way 
of  living,  were  German ;  and  not  only  were  tliey  German, 
but  he  did  not  desire  to  change  them,  "  He  always  wore," 
says  Bginhard,  **  the  habit  of  his  fathers,  the  habit  of  the 
Franks.  .  .  .  Foreign  costumes,  however  rich,  he  scorned, 
and  suflfered  no  one  to  be  clothed  with  them.  Twice  only 
during  the  stay  which  he  made  at  Rome,  first  at  ihc  request 
of  pope  Adrian,  and  then  at  the  solicitation  of  Leo,  the  suc- 
cessor of  that  pontiff,  he  consented  to  wear  the  long  tunic,  the 
chlamys,  and  the  Romnn  sandal."  He  was,  in  fact,  com- 
pletely German,  with  the  exception  of  the  ambition  of  his 
thought ;  it  was  towards  the  Roman  empire,  towanls  Roman 
civilization  (hat  it  tended  ;  that  was  what  he  desired  to  estab- 
lish, with  barbarians  as  his  instruments. 

This  was,  in  him,  the  portion  of  egoism  and  illusion  ;  and 
in  this  it  was  that  he  failed.  The  Roman  empire,  and  its 
unity,  were  invincibly  repugnant  to  the  new  distribution  of 
the  peculation,  the  new  relations,  the  new  moral  condition 
of  mankind  ;  Roman  civilizaliun  could  oidy  enter  as  a  trans- 
formed element  into  the  new  world  which  was  preparing. 
This  idea,  the  aspiration  of  Chnrlenxogne,  was  not  a  public 
idea,  nor  a  public  want;  all  thai  he  did  fpr  its  accomplish- 
ment perislied  with  him.  Yet  even  of  this  vain  endeavot 
something  remained,  Th«  name  of  the  western  empire, 
revived  by  him,  and  the  rights  which  were  thought  to  be 
attached  to  the  title  of  emperor,  resumed  their  ploce  among 
the  elements  of  history,  and  were  for  several  centuries  longer 
an  object  of  ambition^  an   influencing   principle  nf  events. 
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Even,  therefore,  in  ihe  purely  egoistical  and  ephemera 
portion  of  his  operations,  it  cannot  bo  said  that  the  ideas  of 
CharlemagRe  were  absolutely  sterile,  nor  totally  devoid  of 
duration. 

Here  we  must  stop  ;  the  way  is  long,  and  I  have  proceedea 
80  quickly  that  I  have  hardly  had  time  to  describe  the  princi- 
pal events  of  the  journey.  It  is  difficult,  it  is  fatiguing  to 
have  to  compress  within  a  few  pages  what  filled  the  life  of  a 
great  man.  I  have  as  yet  only  been  able  to  give  you  a 
general  idea  of  tJie  reign  of  Charlemagne,  and  of  his  place  in 
the  history  of  our  civilization.  I  shall  probably  employ  many 
of  the  following  lectures  in  making  you  acquainted  with  him 
under  certain  special  relations ;  though  I  slmll  be  verv  Cli 
from  doing  justice  to  the  subject. 


JEND  OP  vou  n. 
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